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Every  person  who  maliciously 
cjts,  defaces,  breaks  or  injures 
any  book,  map,  chart,  picture, 
engraving,  statue,  coin,  model, 
apparatus,  or  other  work  of  lit- 
erature, art,  mechanics  or  ob- 
ject of  curiosity,  deposited  in 
any  public  library,  gallery, 
museum  or  collection  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Penal  Code  of  California, 
1915,  Section  623. 
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CALIFORNIA 


WINTER  IN  PASADENA 

THE  STAATS-MACY  COMPANY 

We  offer  the  most  exclusive  listings  in 
residential  properties  for  rent  or  sale 


REAL  ESTATE 


65  South  Raymond  Avenue,  Pasadena,  California 


RENTALS 


OAK  TREES  ON  MT.  WILSON 

Foot  Hills  Citrus  Ranch 

Pasadena  Four  Miles 
San  Gabriel  Valley  View 

Worth  Investigation 

H.  C.  CHURCHILL 
t6S  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


At  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts 

An  exceptional  opportunity  to  secure  one  of  the  most  de- 
sirable small  estates  in  this  beautiful  Berkshire  Hills  section. 
280  acres  of  land,  one-fourth  under  cultivation,  rest  m  pic- 
turesque woodland.  House  has  4  master  rooms  and  is  most 
modern.  Garage,  cottage  for  farmer,  new  farm  barn.  For 
price,  terms,  etc.,  address 

BERKSHIRE 
HILLS  ESTATES 
Floor  M,  Agricultural  Bank,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


GEO.  H.  COOPER 


FOR  SALE 

IN  THE  BERKSHIRES 

OVER  seven  years  were  spent  by  the  present  owner  in 
assembling  this  beautiful  1200  acre  tract  of  wild  wood- 
land and  pasture  land,  including  probably  one  of  the  high- 
est altitudes  in  New  England.  Two  fine  streams  run 
through  the  property,  one  with  trout,  which  could  easily 
be  made  into  a  large  trout  pond. 

There  are  two  simple  farm  houses  and  other  buildings. 
Enough  hay  could  be  raised  to  keep  stock  and  pay  taxes. 
Upwards  of  45,000  white  pine  trees  planted  five  years  ago, 
and  are  a  feature  of  the  place. 

On  account  of  the  altitude  and  invigorating  climate  this 
place  should  appeal  to  anyone  desiring  to  establish  a  camp 
or  home  for  the  summer  without  a  large  outlay  of  capital. 
Property  can  be  obtained  for  .$1T,5(X)  on  most  liberal 
terms.    Complete  details  will  be  furnished  on  request. 

Box  972.  Country  Life,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


It  pays  to  advertise  in  the 
Real  Estate  Directory 


FOR  RENT  AT  CONCORD,  MASS. 

For  I  or  2  years 
Beautiful  Modern  Country  House 

Containing  17  rooms  and  4  baths.  Sijtuated  on 
a  wood  hill  above  Sudbury  River.  Three  miles 
from  Railroad  Station.    Photographs  furnished. 

FREDERICK  E.  LOWELL,  53  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


COUNTRY  HOME  IN  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


This  hi(;hly  improved  property  which  is  located  in 
Sierra  Madre.  i6  miles  from  l,os  Angeles,  consists  of  six 
acres  of  highly  devt-hiped  pro|)ertv.  havin^j  a  frontaijeon 
two  streets.    6  miles  from  Pasadena.    Foot  Mt.  Wilson. 

The  property  is  well  planted,  having-  many  oaks,  and 
an  excellent  variety  of  citrus,  and  deciiluous  fruit  trees. 
The  ijrounds  are  hij,dily  developed,  with  lawns,  flowers, 
choice  variety  of  ornamental  shrubs,  and  a  very  attractive 
Japanese  ^'arden.  the  \vh<ile  pn>perty  is  piped  with  an 
undererniind  water  sprinklin-  system.  A  little  ravine 
runs  ihrniii^^h  the  property  which  has  been  planted  in  a 

The  lioiisf  is  (iftlie  bung-alow  type,  modern,  hardwood 
floors  thn.ii-hi  lilt,  ^^.is  furnace,  automatic  hot  water 
heater,  and  cuiit.iins  lu  rooms,  5  bedrooms.  5  bath  rooms. 
3  sleeping  porches;  garaije  large  enough  lor  3  cars:  also 
man  tjuarters. 

The  property  is  located  within  two  blocks  of  the  Los  An- 
geles street  car.  and  commands  a  splendid  view  of  the  San 
tiabriel  \'alley,  as  well  as  the  Sierra  Madre  mountains. 

We  do  not  believe  this  property  could  be  duplicated 
for  $40,000.00,  but  the  owner  is  exceedingly  anxious  to 
return  east,  and  is  prepared  to  make  a  very  considerable 
sacrifice  to  etfect  a  speedy  sale. 

l  or  further  information,  refer 

M.  D.  NEWTON 
481  W.  Highland  Ave.  Sierra  Madre,  Calif. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


FREDERICK  A.  KING 

68  Devonshire  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

FARMS  AND  COUNTRY  ESTATES 

In  the  Vicinity  of  BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


New  England  FARMS^ 

for  business,  pleasure  or  investment. 
Bulletin  of  100  Bargains  Free.  Dept.  7. 

PU    I  •,1«.,J    Broker  in  Country  Real  Estate 
•  »•  l^ciana,  553  Old  South  Bldg.,  BOSTON 

(Established  1892) 

i|i'nimill!i{ili|liiiiiit  llliili[|ill|ii|IHII1llll{ll!ltllll1li{i[inil{llllllll;{llliill1l1!l1ltiiiiiiiiiiiliiiifl{Hlli;illllllllllh^^^ 


FLORIDA 


FLORIDA 


PROFIT!    SPORT!  HEALTH! 

for  Your  Winter  Months 


Profit  ^  citrus  grove  (,70  acres,  orange 
and  grape  fruit),  of  hardy,  frost- 
proof trees  25  YEARS  OLD.  The 
owner  will  buy  back  this  year's 
crop  for  $20,000. 


SpOFt  Best  quail  and  wild  pigeon  shoot- 
ing in  Florida.  Abundant 
coon,  possum,  bass,  trout. 
Golf. 


Q^^llll  Residence  of  northern  construction.  9  rooms  and  bath.  Large  covered 
veranda.  Ornamental  shrubs.  Roses.  Tangerines,  persimmons,  pecans, 
figs,  etc.  250  acres  of  rich  hammock  soil  on  R.  R.  Orange  Bend,  Fla. 
For   sale    $75,000,    fully  equipped.    No.  A-1556. 


Tel.  1717 


LADD  ^  NICHOLS 

Offices  in  Palm  Reach  &  Miami 


Greenwich,  Conn. 


A  glorified  duplicate  of  this  chamiing  Italian  Villa,  which  sits  amid  picturesque  surroundings  in  the  Clearwater-Bellaire  sec- 
tion of  the  West  Florida  Riviera,  will  be  completed  ready  for  occupancy  in  November.  Large  living-room;  sun  parlor;  four 
master  bedrooms  each  connecting  with  bat  h ;  sleeping  porch ;  steam  heat :  garage  and  ample  servant  rooms  with  bath.  Fully 
furnished  including  linen  and  silver.    Near  Belleview  Hotel,  golf  links,  casino  and  swimming  pool.   Season  rent  $2500.00. 

For  plans,  pholos,  tic,  addrtss: 

DONALD  ALVORD      Harbor  Oaks,  Clearwater,  Fla. 


When  u  riting  to  adi  erliserx,  please  mention  Country  Life 


V^JVS  of  the 


BREEDS  and  the  BREEDETiS 


/^LASS  AA  (for  mature  cows  that  have  car- 
^  ried  a  calf  for  at  least  265  days  of  their  test 
period)  of  Guernsey  leaders  is  now  headed  by 
Duchess  Ruth,  47,060,  who  won  the  place  by 
making  a  record  of  14,644  pounds  of  milk.  850.49 
pounds  of  butter  fat.  While  doing  this  she  was 
the  property  of  Mixter  Farm.  Hardwick,  Mass., 
where  she  was  bred  and  developed,  and  made 
previous  A.  R.  records  in  Classes  E  and  A.  Her 
sire.  Duke  of  Waumesit,  is  also  sire  of  the  holders 
of  six  other  A.  R."  records.  Shortly  after  complet- 
ing her  test.  Duchess  Ruth  was  sold  to  Mr.  J. 
C.  Haartz  of  Camption,  X.  H.,  together  with  two 
of  her  daughters.  One  daughter,  by  Yeoman's 
King  of  the  May,  was  retained,  however,  to  keep 
some  of  the  splendid  blood  she  represents  on  the 
Bay  State  farm. 

"^[O  ONE  can  gainsay  the  value  of  accumula- 
-'-^  tive  records  as  a  measure  of  the  qualities  of 
vigor,  stamina  and  persistent  production;  con- 
sequently, we  take  off  our  hats  to  Successful 
Queen,  278,743,  an  eight-year  old  Jersey  who 
e.xemplifies  these  characteristics.  Bred  by  G.  C. 
Greene,  East  Bethel,  \'t.,  and  owned  for  the  last 
three  vears  bv  Ayredale  Farm,  Bangor,  Me.,  she 
has  to  her  credit  four  consecutive  records  averaging 
more  than  750  pounds  of  fat,  during  each  of  which 
she  carried  a  calf  for  a  sufficient  number  of  days 
to  entitle  her  to  a  place  in  Class  A.A  of  the  Jersey 
Advanced  Register.  She  is  now  on  test  for  the 
fifth  time,  and  in  the  first  six  months  of  the 
period,  which  will  end  in  February,  1920,  she  has 
made  approximately  350  pounds  of  fat. 

/^NEof  1919's  sensations  in  the  .Ayrshire  world 
was  the  purchase,  by  the  Gossard  Breeding 
Estates  of  Martinville,  Ind.,  of  lOO  head  from 
Mr.  J.  \\ .  Clise's  Wiilowmoor  herd.  This  trans- 
action has  now  been  duplicated  m  mterest  and 
almost  in  dimensions  by  the  recent  transfer  of 
the  remaining  eighty  head  from  the  ownership 
of  .Mr.  Clise  to  that  of  the  CJossard  Estates. 
This  leaves  the  erstwhile  prominent  Ayrshire 
breeder  of  the  Northwest  with  merely  a  couple  of 
family  cows,  which  must  represent  a  peculiar 
condition  compared  with  what  he  has  been  ac- 
customed to.  The  Martinsville  Ayrshire  herd  can 
now  be  counted  among  the  largest  in  the  country. 

A  MONG  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
coming  National  Horse  Show,  which  is  to 
open  at  Madison  Square  (iarden  on  November 
17th,  is  the  fact  that  a  sum  equal  to  the  receipts 
from  this  year's  event  will  be  donated  to  the  Sal- 
vation Armv.  This  is,  of  course,  according  to  the 
general  policy  of  broad-minded  charity  under 
which  the  Show  has  been  held  for  the  last  few 
years,  but  it  is  an  interesting  and  gratifying 
variation  as  far  as  the  recipient  of  its  largess  is 
concerned. 

TN  THESE  days  of  lofty  prices  the  gift  of  a 
fine  fall  overcoat  is  one  well  worth  receiving. 
This  was  more  than  ever  the  case  when  Governor 
Smith  donned  the  garment  presented  to  him  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair,  for  its  history  was  indeed 
interesting.  On  Monday  thirteen  of  the  sheep 
exhibited  at  the  fair  were  sheared  in  competition 
before  the  grandstand;  the  fleeces  were  immedi- 
ately taken  to  a  mill,  scoured,  woven,  and  the 
cloth  made  into  a  coat  which  the  Governor 
donned  in  full  view  of  the  assembled  multitudes 
on  Friday.  The  value  of  the  "stunt"  from  a 
breeder's  standpoint,  however,  was  in  the  follow- 
ing performances  of  the  sheep.  The  three  Shrop- 
shires  from  Mr.  H.  L.  Wardwell's  Pinehurst 
Farm,  averaged  five  pounds  apiece;  the  three 
Shropshires  from  Mr.  F.  Ambrose  Clark's  Iro- 
quois Farm,  four  and  a  quarter  pounds;  the  three 
Dorsets  from  Chazy  Farm,  three  and  a  half 
pounds;  Doctor  Snow's  two  Hampshires,  four 
and  three-eighths  pounds;  and  two  grade  Shrops 
from  Kenotin  Farm,  three  and  three-eighths 
pounds.  The  winning  Pinehurst  entries  were 
simply  average  specimens  taken  out  of  the  field 
and  had  received  no  special  feeding  or  treatment. 

In  the  show  ring  Mr.  Wardwell's  entries  made 
an  equally  enviable  record.  In  ten  classes — not 
counting  the  championships,  both  of  which  they 
won — they  took  nine  firsts,  four  seconds,  four 


thirds  and  a  fourth,  and  also  annexed  ten  of  the 
Shropshire  specials — five  firsts,  four  seconds  and 
a  third — in  the  eight  classes  in  which  these  were 
offered.  One  other  first-prize  winner,  shown  by 
Howell  and  Taylor,  was  bred  at  Pinehurst  as  were 
its  sire  and  dam,  so  the  Springfield  Center  flock 
master,  as  Mr.  Wardwell  can  well  be  called,  had 
generous  cause  for  feeling  elated  over  the  season's 
accomplishments  as  measured  at  Syracuse. 

ILJEREFORD  records  both  in  show  ring 
and  sales  ring  during  the  last  year  and  a  half 
indicate  a  decidedly  healthy  condition  of  affairs. 
During  1918,  for  instance,  there  were  held  182 
public  sales  of  purebreds  (forty-eight  more  than 
in  1917)  at  which  11,594  lots  were  disposed  of 
for  a  total  of  ^5,575,316.  At  just  this  time  Here- 
ford men  recall  with  satisfaction  that  a  carload  of 
grade  white  face  steers  won  the  grand  champion- 
ship over  all  breeds  at  last  year's  International; 
they  naturally  hope,  not  to  say  expect,  that  the 
performance  will  be  repeated  this  fall.  Since 
then,  however,  at  the  1919  Western  National 
Stock  Show  at  Denver,  the  champion  loads  of 
breeding  heifers,  bulls,  feeder  steers  and  fat 
steers  were  all  Herefords,  which  constitutes  some- 
thing of  a  record  to  be  proud  of. 

^^UERNSEY  breeders  should  not  overlook 
the  fact  that,  following  the  action  taken  at 
the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Guernsey  Club, 
the  transfer  fee  for  all  breeders,  whether  club 
members  or  not,  is  now  $2.50  per  animal  instead 
of  $1.00. 

r^IRCULAR  7  recently  published  by  the 
^  L'nited  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  a  survey  of  the  development  of  the  cattle 
industry  throughout  the  world,  and  should  be 
secured  and  carefully  read  by  all  who  are  in  any 
v\  ay  interested  in  the  raising  of  cattle. 

ASA  portrait  gallery  of  the  men  who  are  mak- 
ing  (luernsey  history,  as  the  source  of  some 
extremely  practical  articles  on  various  phases  of 
dairying  and  livestock  production,  and  as  the  re- 
pository of  its  usual  timely  news  and  information 
about  Guernseys  in  particular,  the  September 
15th  issue  of  the  Cuernsey  Breeders'  Journal  de- 
serves special  mention.  The  unusual  features  of 
a  handsome  cover  illustration  in  full  color  and  a 
panoramic  halftone  insert  view  of  Saugertie:; 
Stock  Farm,  Saugerties,  N.  Y.,  would  naturally 
attract  one's  attention.  But  looking  farther  we 
find  an  extended,  interesting  description  of  the 
estate  just  mentioned,  an  article  by  Dr.  Harvey 
W.  Wiley  on  the  "composition,  handling,  and  food 
value  of  milk,"  another  by  Dr.  J.  F.  DeVine  on 
"  Disease  Features  of  the  Problem  of  Breeding 
Good  Cattle,"  and  others  on  fitting,  showing, 
and  feeding  cattle  by  such  experienced  authorities 
as  W.  K.  Hepburn,  Louis  McL.  Merryman,  etc. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  "If  you  got  your  copy, 
read  it";  but  we  do  suggest  that  'ljf.>:pj^  haven't 
received  a  copy,  get  one."  (  L 

T T  IS  easy  to  think  of  the  Northwest  as  the  site 
■■■  of  considerable  irrigated  farming;  we  are  also 
accustomed  to  recognize  it  as  the  home  of  many 
good  sheep.  liut  it  may  not  have  occurred  to  us 
to  think  of  the  two  in  combination.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Department  of  Agriculture  finds  that 
sheep  have  been  proving  a  valuable  adjunct  on 
several  irrigated  farms  for  some  years,  and  be- 
lieves that  the  present  situation  and  outlook 
warrant  the  maintenance  of  many  more  farm 
flocks  than  are  now  being  kept  in  those  districts. 
It  has,  therefore,  published  a  Farmers'  Bulletin — 
No.  105 1 — on  how  to  manage  them,  which 
should  find  many  interested  readers. 

T^OUBTLESS  breeders  in  the  United  States 
are  justified  in  their  belief  that  they  are 
prepared  to  supply  animals  for  all  purposes  and 
of  just  a  little  better  quality  than  could  be  ob- 
tained anywhere  else.  But  this  fact  will  hardly 
benefit  them  in  a  practical  way  unless  they  can 
convince  prospective  buyers  of  its  truth.  Just 
now  we  have  in  mind  the  breeders  of  Brazil 
where,  as  is  generally  known,  there  is  a  rich 
field  for  the  distribution  of  good  animals,  but 


where,  apparently,  the  merits  of  those  that  come 
from  or  can  be  obtained  in  the  United  States  is 
not  fully  appreciated.  This  is  indicated  by  the 
relatively  small  appropriations  that  have  been 
made  for  purchasing  our  cattle  out  of  the  total 
amount  allowed  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  Republic  for  this  purpose.  Upon 
invitation  from  their  Government,  more  than  150 
Brazilian  breeders  filed  orders  for  foreign  cattle 
which  in  the  aggregate  were  found  to  be  valued 
at  ^1,747,791,  divided  as  follows:  Wanted  from 
Europe  ^517,971;  from  India  ^^784,060;  from 
River  Plata  country  ^^243, 229;  from  the  United 
States  55135,960;  from  other  countries  $66,571. 
According  to  a  Brazilian  law  the  Government 
shall  pay  part  of  the  expense  of  all  importations 
of  improved  livestock,  but  as  its  appropriations 
for  this  purpose  were  limited,  the  above  orders 
could  not  all  be  filled.  Those  for  Zebu  cattle 
from  India  were  omitted  bodily  on  the  grounds 
that  there  were  sufficient  of  that  breed  already 
in  the  country;  the  actual  amounts  set  aside  to 
be  spent  in  different  countries  are  therefore  as 
follows:  Europe  $216,000;  River  Plata  country 
$50,760;  United  States  $29,160;  and  Arabia,  Syria, 
and  other  countries,  $28,080.  The  number  and 
kinds  of  animals  to  be  bought  has  been  recom- 
mended as  follows:  Swiss,  10  young  bulls  and  10 
heifers;  Simmenthal,  the  same;  Dutch  bulls,  10; 
Flemish  bulls,  5;  Herefords,  25  bulls  and  IC 
heifers  all  to  be  from  12  to  14  months  old.  Ob- 
viously, both  for  the  good  of  our  breeding  activi- 
ties and  export  trade,  and  in  the  interests  of  the 
livestock  industry  of  Brazil,  it  is  "up  to"  our 
livestock  breeders  to  toot  their  horns  and  the 
fame  and  worth  of  the  animals  they  can  supply  a 
good  bit  louder. 

A  YRSHIRE  men  are  deriving  not  a  little 
satisfaction  from  the  reports  just  received 
from  South  Africa  concerning  the  dairy  classes 
in  the  1  hirteenth  Annual  Livestock  Show  at 
Johannesburg.  In  the  open  milking  competition, 
Mr.  Alex  Drysdale  won  first  with  an  .Ayrshire 
cow,  Holsteins  taking  second  and  third;  the  same 
exhibitor  and  the  same  breed  also  won  in  the 
classes  for  the  best  cow  in  milk  (purebred  or 
crossbred),  award  to  be  based  on  milk  production 
and  butterfat,  and  for  the  best  group  of  dairy 
cattle  of  any  breed,  bred  by  the  exhibitor.  In 
both  these  classes,  too,  the  Holsteins  were  re- 
serve winners. 

Other  equally  welcome  returns  have  been  re- 
ceived from  English  Royal  Show  at  Cardifl^ 
where  Ayrshire  breeders  made  a  clean  sweep  in 
the  cheese  classes.  Records  of  the  various 
British  cheese  shows  indicate  that  more  brand 
champion  cheese  has  been  made  from  Ayrshire 
milk  than  from  that  of  all  other  breeds. 

A  MONG  the  things  for  which  Kansas  is 
deservedly  famous  are  its  hogs.  Conse- 
quently a  manual  of  swine  raising  based  on 
the  best  methods  employed  there  is  likely  to 
be  a  pretty  sound  and  authoritative  source  of 
information;  and  that  is  just  what  we  have  in  the 
recently  distributed  report  of  the  Kansas  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  quarter  ending  last 
October,  entitled  ''Hogs  in  Kansas."  It  is  noth- 
ing less  than  a  cyclopedia  of  430  pages,  with  some 
350  illustrations,  charts,  and  plans,  and  about 
every  sort  of  data  that  the  hog  man,  past,  present, 
or  prospective,  could  ask  for.  If  you  want  a  copy, 
write  to  Secretary  Mohler  at  Topeka  about  it. 

TO  HAVE  one  cow  a  class  leader  in  the  Ad- 
vanced Register  is  an  honor;  to  have 
mother  and  daughter  attain  that  distinction 
almost  simultaneously  is  a  super  honor  for  both 
the  owner  and  the  family  represented.  Two 
Guernsey  animals  that  have  recently  brought 
fame  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Howe's  Beaver  Ridge  Farm, 
Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y.,  are  Pearl  Rose  of  the  Glen 
47414  and  her  daughter  Pearl  Rose  of  Beaver 
Ridge  63932.  The  former  stepped  to  the  head  of 
Class  C  when  she  completed  a  four  year  old  rec- 
ord of  16,855  pounds  of  milk,  884.21  pounds  of 
butter  fat;  the  latter,  since  purchased  by  W.  H. 
Dupee  of  California,  stands  at  the  head  of  Class 
GG  having  made  12,390  pounds  of  milk  688.8. 
pounds  of  fat. 
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THE    POULTRV  DIRECTORY~~~ 

In  this  departmeutMe  printed  the  advertisements  of  reliable  poultry  breeders  and  dealer,  ,n  noiiltrv  ..i^^^hT^lU^ZirrFrT^i^^ 

about  poultry  wh.ch  they  may  des.re     Address  PUl'LTRV  l)K|'  \R  1  M  hK'' ^  ^.  nd  to^readers  any  mtormat.on 


"One  Section  of  the  Fence 
That  Fluctuates 

You  may  be  thinking  about  a  "Poultn- 
Yard"  this  spring  or  fall.  You  may  have  one? 
Or  >-ou  may  raise  small  animals,  such  as  dogs, 
rabbits,  etc. 

This  fencing  system  will  add  to  your  pleasure 
and  profit.  Comes  in  units  of  several  sizes. 
Permits  \  ard  rotation.  Easy  to  erect  and  shift. 
Strong  and  neat.  E.vpand  simply  by  adding 
sections.  Safely  encloses  small  chicks  as  well 
as  larger  birds  and  animals,  flakes  best  use  of 
small  space.  Appeals  to  the  youngsters  who 
delight  to  "build  things."  Keeps  boys  busy. 
No  extra  p>osts,  hammers,  staples  or  fence 
stretcher  necessary-. 

Descriptive  booklet  Xo.  70F  mailed  upon  request  with 
six  cents  in  stamps  to  cover  postage. 

BUFFALO  WIRE  WORKS  CO. 

{Formerly  Scheekr's  Sons) 

530  Terrace  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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POULTRY 

TO  BE 

PROUD  OF 

Whitney-Barron  Blood  makes  an 
Anti-Barren  Brood 

F:U  >our  henneries  with  bi^,  strong,  handsome  birds,  of  remarkable 
winter  layin^i  strain  and  extraordinary  Ia>  ing^  records.  Trap-oeslt-il 
setting  insure  the  satisfaction  we  assure  without  reservation.  Write 
your  owD  sraamnte*'.  We  shall  satisfy  you  absolutely.  Egjrs  from 
prize  winners  at  reasonable  pri  :es.    Seii'l  for  cat:^!' '-^iie. 

WHITNEY  POULTRY  FARM.  Inc.  14-A  Marlborough,  New  York 


Pheasants,  Peafowls, 

Swans,  Wild   Ducks.  Cranes,  Wild 
Geese,  Parrots,  Canaries,  Dogs  of  ail 
breeds,  Persian  Cats,  Squirrels,  Fancy 
Pigeons,  Doves,  Elk,  Deer,  Butfalo,  Sil- 
ver Foxes,  Mink,  Odorless  Skunks  and 
all  other  varieties  of  Ornamental  Birds  and 
Animals  for  Country  Estates,  Parks  and  .Avi- 
aries.    Big   beautiful  illustrated  catalogue 
cents.    Price  lists  free. 

HORNE'S  ZOOLOGICAL  ARENA  CO. 
Dept.  C.  L.  Kansas  City,  Mo 

White  Orpington  Flock 

FOR  SALE 

One  of  the  finest  flocks  of  these 
superb  fowls  in  this  country,  num- 
bering about  300  head,  with  hst  of 
customers,  good  will,  ribbons,  etc. 
Included  are  aill  our  Boston  emd 
other  winners.  Must  be  sold  as 
a  whole.  Write 

SUNNYFIELDS  FARM 

Waliingford  Conn. 


FIKST  PRIZE  COCK, 
HUSTON  1019 


THE  MACKENSEN 
GAME  PARK 

Bob  White 
Pheasants 
Partridges 
Quail 

Wild 
Turkeys 
Deer 
RabbiU 

Everything  in  wild  animals,  game,  fancy  birds  for  parks, 
menageries,  private  preserves  and  collections  of  fancy  fowl. 

WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Yardley,  Pa. 


Homestead  Silver  Campines 

The  Vigorous  Strain 

A  remarkable  breed  of  fo«l,  a  BKLGIAX  bird  noted  for  egg 
produ.?tion  and  incomparable  as  broilers  together  with  ^reat 
BE.\l  TV.  A  most  interesting  and  profitable  BREED— worthy  of 
everyone's  attention  who  is  fond  of  chickens.  The  word — HOME- 
STEAD—dominates  in  the  world  of  CAMPINES.  Male  birds  J8  00. 
$10.00  and  upward. — Females  J:.-:':.  57.0c  and  upward. 

HOMESTEAD  CAMPINE  FARMS 

Box  L  Wayland,  Massachusetts 


America's  Most  Vigorous 
BRONZE  TURKEYS 

World's  Champion  Strain 

Winners  year  after  year  at  Madison  Square 
Garden.     Latest  Garden  show  ( December 
28.    1917-January  1,  1918,  inclusive^ 
our  birds  won  as  follows:  1,  2  cocks; 
1.  2  hens;  1,  2,  3  ckls.:  I,  2,  3  pul- 
lets.    Healthy,  range-bred  stock 
at  right  prices.  Satisfaction 
or  money  refunded.  Eggs 
in  season. 

BIRD  BROS. 

Boi  A,  MEYERSD.\LE,  P.\. 


:;ilIll'ii'i^LiiI|!|l!";i!i!i;i!lBtI5f 


Ring  Neck  Pheasants 

\\  e  can  now  make  shipments  of  our  birds. 
They  will  lay  next  spring — are  easy  to  raise 
and  do  not  eat  one  half  as  much  as  chickens. 
These  birds  are  not  subject  to  disease — are 
hardy  and  unrelated.  You  can  sell  their 
young  and  eggs  at  good  prices — they  are  much 
more  profitable  than  chickens. 

Single  Pheasants  S  6.00  E:ach 

5  Hens.  1  Cock  (Pen)  30.00 

Genuine  Wild  Mallard  Ducks 

Guaranteed  to  be  from  nothing  but  genuine  Wild 
Trapped  stock — not  the  coarse  semi-wild  strain.  Will 
lay  next  spring.  Fine  eating  —  good  decoys  —  and 
money  makers. 

Single  Ducks  or  Drakes  S  5.0O  Each 

5  Ducks.  1  Drake  (Pen)  25.00 

Bloomfield  Giant  Bronze  Turkeys 

We  have  some  of  the  young  for  sale,  from  our  wonderful 
55  pound  torn  "BLOOMFIELD  KING."  Why  not 
buy  one  of  our  fine  extra  toms  and  improve  your  flock  ? 

PuUets  ....  SI5.00  Each 
Cockerels     .    .    .     20.(X)  to  35.00  Each 

Hens   20.00  Each 

Toms      ....     35.00  to  50.00  Each 
We  are  accepting  orders  now  for  eggs  from  our  Pheas- 
ants, Wild  Mallard  Ducks,  Turkeys  and 
Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  Chickens  for 
spring  delivery.   Orders  will  be  filled  in  the 
rotation  that  they  are  receivetL 

Bloomfield  Farms 

1736  Penobscot  Bldg. 
Detroit,  Michigan 


r 


=     Get  your  order  in  early  slu-: 

-  send  check  with  it-  Send  for  free 
M     descriptive  booklet  of  instmctioiis. 


"No  library  complete  without  Kipling  complete** 


WUiu  II.      .1  ^         I        .1'       I  iiretonched  Photocrmph 

These  magnificent  birds  grace  the  nr.  est  esLites.  wtme  supp.ymg  iht  plamptot  and  most  delicate  of  table  poultr>-  and  an  a'uu.-.d.in'-e  of 
very  large  white  eggs.  They  are  no  less  useful  than  novel  and  attractive.  They  are  the  white  variet>'  of  the  great  breed  found  every- 
where in  France  (before  the  narl  and  ver>-  popular  in  England.  Superior  to  the  original  black  mottled  variety,  this  new  variety  of  the 
wonderful  French  breed  will  be  welcomed  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  regions  left  desolate  by  the  German  invasion.  The>-  were  admitted 
to  the  .\merican  Standard  of  Perfection  the  very  week  the  war  began.   Learn  more  about  the  grand  White  Houdans  by  addressing 

ALTO  EGO  FARM 

F.  DONALD  BAERMAN,  Owner,  Original  Breeder  of  the  White  Houdans  in  America  DUNELLEN,  NEW  JERSEY 

p.  S.— YoL;n;j  ^t--k  f:.r  the  fall  and  winter  sh  i-u  ^  ~hn  :M  b.e  re-er  e  :  r.ov,-.    The  ;h.  .kest  ^Tecimens  will  ri^'htly  ^   to  the  earU  app  licants. 


You  Need  Sunnyside  Birds 

Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  and  ll'hile  Roclis.  and 
H  hile  Wyandolles. 

"A  Mudturtle  lays  in  the  sununer  time,  our 
birds  lay  all  the  time."      Catalogue  free. 

SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  1005  Bristol,  Vt. 


Cockerels  | 
Pullets  1 
Yearly  Cocks  | 
and  Hens 
for  sale. 

Write  for  prices 

Hiini'niiiiiiiiim  ~                     '        1  ITO 

Dog  Kr:nnel 


.  i  Poultry  B. 


T^EEP  your  hens  working  indoors  during  the 
cold,  wet  weather.  Give  them  comfortable 
scratching  quarters  in  a  Hodgson  Poultry 
House.  These  houses  are  well  ventilated,  can 


.Vo.  3  Poultry  Bou^e/or  30  hen3 


be  kept  perfectly  clean  and  are  attractive. 
Shipped  ready  to  bolt  together.  Easy  to  set  up. 
Send  for  big  poultry  house  catalog. 

EC  Urf^T^r^cr^xr  nr\    Room  301.  71-73  Federal  St..  Boston 
.  V.  HUUO;»U.-S  ^KJ..  6  East  3»th  St..  New  York  City 


HODGSON  PORTABLE  HOUSES 


H'Arri  urritins.  to  adrertisers.  please  mentton  Counhy  Life 
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POULTRY  DEPARTMENT— Conf/nued 


i-i^rTitartir;«nts  in, 
hifh  aiAmeter, 
Plica  »5.00. 


I  lit  P  o  d  >  o  n  Pnn>le 

,  MmrtinHouse  c^>ttaee 

•trie'    2S  comrartments. 

0-2x21  In.  Price  $>4.00. 


Blue  bird  Hoose 
4  compartments, 
21  iochea  hlsh. 


IS  inches 
in  diame- 
ter. Prica 
$5.00. 


 Aoute  16^, 

lonc.l2in.  wide.  U  . 
deep.  Pile*  S5.00 


A  Worth  While  Christmas  Gift 

It  brings  happiness  for  a  lifetime.   There  is  no  gift  that  will  give  more  happiness  than  a 

DODSON  BIRD  HOUSE 

or  feeding  device.  Every  year  will  bring  to  your  friend  the  memory  of  your  loving  thoughtfulness. 
Dod«on  Bird  Houses  and  feeding  Devices  win     ful  "Bird  Lodge."    Cultivate  the  song  birds, 
the  Song  Birds  because  they  are  built  by  a  bird-     They  will  protect  your  shrubs  and  gardens 
lover  who  lives  in  a  bird  sanctuary,  and  has     from  insect  pests. 

devoted  vears  of  studv  to  the  songbirds,  their  firAnv  Nnw  Free  bird  book  and  colored  bird  P^^"'". 
habits,  and  in  attracting  them  around  beauti-     Uroer  now — picture  worthy  of  framing.      gj^,,  r^^^. 

Heiirht  32 


Joseph  H.  Dodson  ^^TiVr^.t: 

Podson  Sparroic  Trap  guaranteed  to  i 


President  American  Audubon  Association 
Kankakee,  Illinois 


Improved  Parcel  Post  Egg  Boxes 


New  Flats  and  Fillers, 
New  Elgg  Cases,  Leg 
Bands,  Oats  Sprouters, 
Butter  Boxes,  Poultry 
Boxes,  Shipping  Crates. 

Catalogue  free  on  request 


H.  K.  BRUNNER 

209  Duane  Street  New  York 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 


WM.  COOK  &  SONS. 

Scotch  Plains         Box  30  New  Jersey 

ORIGINATORS  of  all  the  ORPINGTONS 

EVtNIL-M.IA'  vou  will  want  rhc  Best  fowls,  these  arc 
Orpingtons,  and  if  you  wish  the  best  of  these  you  will  naturally 
buy  from  their  Originators. 

WHY  NOT  NOW? 
Wc  GCARANTEE  safe  deliver^'  and  satisfaction  backed  by  a 
reputation  of  46  years. 

We  have  won  over  fifteen  thousand  first  prircs  and  numerous 
government  laying  contests  in  which  our  birds  have  each 
averaged  Z$l  eggs  in  a  year. 

NOW  is  the  time  to  buy  stock  and  eggs.    We  keep  all  varieties 

of  Orpingtons  which  we  M.ADE.    SEND  for  our  catalogue, 

mating  list  with  history  of  the  Orpingtons. 

.■\dvice  free.     Inspection  cordially  invited. 

Ornamental  land  and  water  fowl  for  sale, 
also  canaries,  song  birds  and  finches  of  all 
kinds,  macaws  and  parrots,  etc. 


itlarmot  ^Sljeasiantrp 

Ornamental  and  Game  Birds,  Wild  Water  Fowl,  Etc. 

Registered  Police  Dogs,  Airedales,  Bostons,  Etc. 
We  have  ons  o(  the  largest  game  breeding  famu  in  the  U.  S. 
and  we  warrant  anything  wc  ship. 


fHarmot 


(Prrgon 


Ship 
Eggs 
Without 
Breaking 


Eggs  have  been 
Shipped  from  Carey, 
Ohio,  to  Moscow,  Russia,  without  a  crack — more  than 
halfway  arouml  the  world  hy  ship  and  rail  in  a 
Diamond  Safe  Delivery  Parcel  Post  Egg  Carrier. 

W^riYe  for  prices  and  circular 

J.  S.  BIESECKER,  cre.X';iC.^,.„ 

59  \tURRAY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


FInil  I'rlzi-  I'vii  riiikl 


Four  Firsts.  F'our  Seconds, 
Three  Third  Prizes,  besides 
other  .\ wards  have  licen  won  by 
us  at  a  single  Madison  Square 
Garden  show. 

Hiirhest  Grade  Breeding  and 
Exhibition  IMrds  F'or  Sale — 
New  York  Winners  and  Uirds 
Bred  from  Winners. 

Four  Firsts  at  Boston  1917 
/.'.'«s/rj/i'/  O'ri  i</or  Free 
BRADLEY  BROS. 
Box  81 1 ,  Lee,  Massachusetts 


We  have  For  Sale — 

the  following  varieties  of  pheasants;  Silvers,  Golden,  Ring- 
ni-ck.  L;idy  .Amherst.  White,  Mongolian,  Reeves,  Swinhoe, 
Versicolor,  Iniix^yan,  Soenimerriiig,  Manchuriaii  Eared, 
Melanotus,  Biackthmat  Golden,  Liiineated,  and  Prince  of 
Wales. 

Also  Wild  Turkeys,  Japanese  Silkies,  Longtails,  Mallard 
and  fancy  ducks.  Crane  and  Swan.  Five  varieties  of 
ix'afowl  S.  C  Buff  Orpington  and  R.  I.  Red  fowls.  Deer 
and  Jack  Rabbits. 

Send  SI  00  in  stamps  for  colortyi^e  catalogue. 

CHILES  &  COMPANY,  Mt.  Sterling,  Kentucky 


Ferris  White  Leghorns 

;oo  F  Eg  Strain.  1-  ggs.  chicks,  pullets,  hens, 
breeding  males.  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 
40-p.ige  catalogue  free. 

IH>I  L1R^  SL'PPLIKS  and  equipment.  Every- 
thing from  legbands  to  incubators.  Free  catalogue  gives  lowest 
prKts  on  hundreds  of  articles. 

GEORGE  B.  FERRIS 

931  Union  Av.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Pure  Blooded  Hogs 

Duroc  Jerse>'s.  Bcrkshires.  Poland  Chinas,  O.  I.  C.  and 
Chester  Whiles.  .Mso  Rabbits  and  Hares  all  breeds, 
Guine;i  Pigs,  Ferrets,  Pigeons. 

MOHAWK  RABBITRY  &  KENNELS 


Indianapolis 


I  ndi 


U.  S.  Marine  Game  Fighting  Fowls 

Red,  white  and  blue;  Supreme  fighters  and  game  as  death 

Also  labjolutcly  bestl.  HUNTING  DOGS,  noll.ing  cheap, 
but  sold  on  a  moncv  back  guarantee.    Pointers,  Setters,  Hounds, 
Blood  Hounds,  Coliies,  Etc.    Information  free. 
ALFRED  F.  GRAHAM  CAMERON,  N.  C. 

.\  fc«  Tiire  \\  liitc  Ancona  U^gs  in  Spring  at  $10  t>er  15.    Let  me 


^TT  "Impressions  of  Theodore  Roosevelt"  {by 

^11  Laurence  F.  Abbott).  A  close-up  ciew  of  the  man  by  a 
personal  friend  whose  association  with  him  was  life  long. 
Net.  S3.00.    Doubleday.  Page  &  Co..  Publishers. 


For  the  Country  Estate 


THE  LORDLY  LIGHT  BRAHMA  IS  UNEQUALLED 

'PHE  L.VRGEST  and  heavii-st  of  all  bretxis  and  unsurpassed  as  an  ornamental  feature. 

My  consistently  great  laying  and  Prize  taking  strain  w.as  awarded  at  Madison  Square 
1 1  irden  191.,  and  .igain  in  1918.  the  State  Championship  cup  for  t)est  display,  as  well  as 
_  ;;d  on  Cock  bird  and  2nd  on  young  Breeding  Pen. 

In  1919  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  the  premier  show  of  .\merica.  our  birds  were  award- 
nl:  1st  on  Cock  bird,  1st  on  Cockerel.  2nd  and  4th  on  Pullet.  4th  on  Hen,  and  4th  on 
Breeding  Pen. 

In  1917,  at  Mineola,  N.  Y.,  was  awarded  five  1st  prizes  out  of  a  possible  six. 
Send  for  folder  that  tells  all  about  them. 

C.  W.  EVERITT 

HUNTINGTON,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

\.  Y.  Stale  Vice  Pres.  .Am.  Light  Brahma  Clui 
STOCK,  and  EGGS  Reference:  Nassau  County  Trust  Co..  MineoIa 


TOO  MUCH  LEARNING 

How  truly  "a  little  learning  is  a  danger- 
ous thing,"  or  at  least  a  rather  ritJicul- 
ous  one.  has  recently  been  illustrated  by 
two  comments  that  have  come  to  our 
attention.  One  is  the  following  slightly  superior 
criticism  appearing  in  the  trade  sheet  of  an  in- 
dustry that  is  agricultural  enough  but  far  removed 
from  practical  livestock  matters: 

".As  an  example  of  honesty  in  advertising  we 
copy  from  a  recent  Farm  Bureau  Xe:cs  an  ad. 
in  which  assurance  is  made  doubly  sure — 
'\\  anted — Young  female  milch  goat  at  once.' 
.As  an  example  of  specific  specifications  this  ad. 
IS  to  be  commended," 

.As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  advertisement  is  per- 
fectly proper  and  in  no  wise  exaggerated,  for, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  may  have  both  male 
and  female  milch  goats — the  name  being  simply 
a  breed  appellation,  corresponding  to  Angora, 
Holstein.  or  any  other.  The  critic  rather  over- 
did in  attempting  to  criticize  matters  with  which 
he  wa.s  only  partly  conversant. 

Tiie  second  break  occurred  in  a  daily  news- 
paper ad\ertisement  of  a  large  establishment 
which  makes  a  feature  of  little  signed  philosophi- 
cal sermons  in  its  daily  publicity.  Emphasizing 
the  desirability  of  being  kind  to  animals,  this  par- 
ticular sermon  said,  in  part,  "That  poor,  patient, 
faithful  cow  of  big  beautiful  eyes,  often  doing  the 
horse's  work  in  plowing  and  hauling,  indifferently 
bedded  after  working  all  day  at  a  plow  or  haul- 
ing a  wagon,  and  in  the  evening  yielding  her 
treasures  of  milk  and  cream,  is  surely  as  worthy 
of  as  good  treatment  and  care  as  her  neighbors, 
the  horses,  installed  in  the  best  places  in  the 
stable."  We  wonder  where  the  author  of  this 
remarkable  picture  found  this  remarkable  dual- 
purpose  cow  existing  under  these  remarkable 
conditions.  It  suggests  a  combination  of  Eu- 
rope in  wartime,  the  aboriginal  herdsman  of  pre- 
historic times,  and  the  observations  of  one  who 
never  got  nearer  the  farm  than  a  New  ^  ork  City 
"Agricultural  Exhibition." 


''AND  A  LITTLE  CHILD  SHALL 
LEAD  THEM'' 

How  true  this  is  to-day,  and  especially  in 
the  life  and  business  of  the  country,  is 
emphasized  by  the  effect  upon  the  par- 
ents of  boy  members  of  agricultural  clubs 
in  many  of  the  states.  .As  an  instance,  three 
sons  of  a  farmer  of  Madison  County,  1  ennessee, 
joined  a  corn  club  last  spring,  and  proceeded  to 
put  its  teachings  into  practice  upon  their  respec- 
tive acre  plots.  One  of  them  "came  across" 
this  fall  with  a  yield  of  144  bushels;  the  second 
made  139,  and  the  third,  120  bushels;  and  the 
combined  profits  totalled  ,^^464.64.  \\  hether  it 
was  this  goodly  sum.  or  the  shame  of  having 
been  so  far  outclassed  by  his  offspring,  or  the 
paternal  elation  at  their  energy  and  success  that 
pulled  their  erstwhile  reactionary,  slipshod  farmer 
of  a  father  out  of  his  rut  is  immaterial.  The 
important  fact  is  that  he  has  seen  a  light,  become 
at  once  sympathetic  with  and  enthusiastic  over 
modern,  improved  methods,  and  is  not  only  a 
better  farmer,  but  also  a  better  citizen,  and  a 
recognized.  li\  e-wire  leader  in  his  community. 

Up  in  Dekalb  County,  Indiana,  too.  the 
farmer  boys  are  teaching  their  dads.  In  this 
case  it  has  been  the  two  local  pig  clubs  that  haxt 
offered  the  opportunity.  I.  nder  the  direction 
of  the  county  agent,  the  members  of  these  or- 
ganizations have  been  using  self  feeders,  a  practice 
that  few  of  the  older  farmers  had  appreciated, 
or  at  any  rate  attempted.  The  invariable  con- 
trast between  their  pigs  and  the  "self-fed" 
porkers  belonging  to  the  younger  generation, 
with  its  equally  invariable  balance  in  favor  of 
the  latter,  has  taught  them  more  than  an  entire 
course  of  lectures  or  half  a  dozen  bulletins  could 
do.  .And  as  a  supplementary  development  a 
number  of  family  partnerships  are  being  formed 
which  are  going  to  keep  the  boys  interested  in  the 
farms,  enable  the  farms  to  produce  more  and 
better  livestock  and  crops,  and  accomplish 
various  other  worth-while  results. 
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HOMING  Wim  THE  BIRDS 

FROM  many  quarters  have  come  letters 
of  appreciation  in  regard  to  Gene  Strat- 
ton-Porter's  latest  nature  book,  "Hom- 
ing With  the  Birds,"  which  we  published  in 
August  and  which  has  since  been  causing  the 
booksellers  considerable  activity  in  keeping 
the  demand  suppUed.  But  of  all  the  apprecia- 
tions none  has  given  us  more  genuine  pleasure 
than  a  letter  received  the  other  day  from  a 
friend  whose  name  must  be  withheld.  A  lover 
of  all  good  books,  whether  of  fiction  or  of  fact, 
this  reader's  keen  appreciation  invariably  senses 
the  good  book  early  in  its  career.  We  quote  a 
part  of  his  letter  herewith  for  what  it  is  worth: 

I  can  hardlj-  tell  >  ou  how  deep  and  complex  a  pleasure 
it  has  given  me — something  of  the  breathless  satisfac- 
tion one  feels  on  those  rare  occasions  when  one  knows 
one's  self  foUouing  along  some  path  toward  the  magic 
truth.  Mrs.  Porter's  beautiful  stories  of  her  bird 
friends,  some  of  them  pathetic,  some  of  them  humorous, 
are  a  kind  of  education  in  the  art  of  wondering  at  the 
fulness  of  life.  They  refresh  the  sense  of  amazement. 
What  could  be  more  touching  than  the  stor>'  of  the 
robin  that  stayed  by  her  nest  during  ninety  hours  of 
rain?  Or  more  entertaining  than  the  anecdote  of  the 
wastrel  wa.xwing  so  gloriously  drunk  on  pokeberry  wine! 

I  cannot  see  that  Mrs.  Porter's  great  work  with  birds 
is  any  inferior  to  the  studies  of  the  famous  Fabre  with 
insects.  I  hope  the  book  will  ha\  e  the  greatest  possible 
success.  A  book  of  that  sort  does  one  as  much  good 
as  (or  perhaps  more  than)  going  to  church.  If  the 
essence  of  religion  is  an  attitude  of  re\erence  toward 
mysteries  too  great  for  us  to  understand,  then  this  book 
has  in  it  the  gist  of  many  creeds. 

Please  pardon  this  outburst!  It  is  a  spontaneous 
utterance  of  admiration  for  Mrs.  Porter's  unique  gift 
of  fellowship  with  the  birds,  which  seems  to  have  been 
born  in  her  warm  and  courageous  heart. 

If  this  is  not  one  of  the  many  indications  that 
"Homing  With  the  Birds"  is  going  to  have  an 
important  place  upon  the  Christmas  lists  of  a 
wide  and  discerning  public,  we  shall  be  very 
much  mistaken. 

CHRISTOPHER  MORLEY'S  MAIL  BAG 

Christopher  Morley,  the  gifted  author  of 
"The  Haunted  Bookshop,"  "Parnassus  on 
Wheels,"  and  several  volumes  of  delightful 
verse,  is  one  of  those  authors  who  writes  so 
intimately  and  so  cozily  that  he  draws  from  his 
public  a  truly  remarkable  response  of  letters 
and  comments.  Beside  the  usual  number  of 
autograph  hunters,  in  one  mail  he  received  a 
request  from  a  lady  who  wished  to  exchange 
ink  bottles  with  him;  another  from  a  man  who 
took  "The  Haunted  Bookshop"  to  be  his 
companion  during  convalescence  from  an 
operation,  but  was  deprived  of  the  pleasure 
by  the  nurse  until  they  effected  a  comi)romise 
through  which  the  nurse  read  the  book  aloud 
to  the  patient;  and  yet  another  from  a  librarian 
who  predicted  that  all  the  copies  of  his  book 
would  be  worn  out  before  the  new  order  could 
be  filled.  A  day  or  two  ago  he  received  from 
a  wellwisher  the  following  copy  of  a  letter  about 
"The  Haunted  Bookshop"  which  one  friend 
had  written  to  another: 


It  has  been  borne  in  on  me  lately  that  owing  to  the 
annoyance  and  ve.xations  of  business  and  other  things 
incident  thereto,  you  were  in  need  of  some  "ghostly 
comfort."  so  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  asking  Douhle- 
dav.  Page  &  Company  to  send  you  a  copy  of  "The 
Haunted  Bookshop."  If  you  haven't  read  it,  and  I 
hope  you  haven't,  I  think  it  will  minister,  not  to  a  mind 
diseased,  but  to  a  righteous  soul  \excd  and  graveled 
by  the  innate  cusscdness  of  things  in  general  and  some 
things  in  i)articular.  I  ran  across  it  lately,  and,  as  soon 
as  I  had  read  a  page  or  two,  my  shriveled,  desiccated, 
d>nng,  spiritual  anatomy  began  to  j)ut  forth  new  green 
shoots  and  buds  and  leaves,  and  behold!  in  the  twink- 
ing  of  an  eye,  I  was  wandering  with  quiet  mind  and 
cleansed  soul  in  green  pastures  and  by  still  waters.  It 
is  a  blessed  thing  that  in  spite  of  the  slings  and  arrows 
of  outrageous  fortune,  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 
the  oppressor's  wrong,  the  i)r()ud  man's  contumely, 
the  insolence  of  ofl'ice  and  the  sjjurns  that  patient  merit 
of  the  unworthy  takes,  we  can  make  our  (juietus,  not 
w^ith  a  bare  bodkin,  but  with  a  good  Ijook,  and  can  turn 
from  the  fardels  and  the  gmnting  and  sweating  under 
a  wcar\-  life,  not  to  the  questionable  and  jHizzling  and 
uncertain  comforts  of  that  undiscovered  country  from 
whose  bourne  no  traveller  returns,  but  to  high  and 
blissful  converse  with  the  mortals  in  the  land  of  the 
here  and  now.  Lord,  l.ortl,  how  deliberately  we  often 
forfeit  our  chances  of  Paradise! 

Well!  I  hope  this  "Haunted  Bookshop"  will  give 
you  as  much  ghostly  comfort  as  it  did  me,  and  then 
pass  it  on.  Cheer  up,  my  friend,  we  can't  die  yet,  there 
are  too  many  good  books  to  reacl ! 

For  the  readers  of  the  Bookman  and  Don 
Marquis's  "Sun  Dial,"  we  may  say  that  this 
letter  was  not  written  by  Benjamin  DeCas- 
seres,  but  by  a  safe  and  sane  business  man, 
the  head  of  a  large  manufacturing  company,  to 
another  manufacturer.  Among  other  things 
it  proves  the  appreciation  that  the  pleasures 
of  the  faljled  tired  business  man  are  not  always 
limited  to  the  latest  musical  comedy. 

OUR  ST.  LOUIS  BOOKSHOP 

The  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company  Book- 
shop in  St.  Louis,  opened  in  the  new  Arcade 
Building  the  latter  part  of  October,  has  had 
a  cheeringly  warm  reception  in  that  city 
which  makes  us  feel  truly  grateful  to  the 
kindhearted  and  book-loving  citizens  of  that 
place. 

We  were  at  one  time  decoyed  into  a  hasty 
and  unpremeditated  remark  to  the  effect  that 
"selling  books  is  a  cinch."  The  remark  was 
made  to  a  meeting  of  booksellers  in  connection 
with  the  opening  of  our  first  New  York  book- 
shop. We  will  not  allow  ourselves  to  repeat 
that  rash  assertion  now,  but  we  will  say,  anent 
the  St.  Louis  bookshop,  that  selling  books  the 
way  the  Bookshop  has  started  out  is  a  pleasure. 
One  of  the  most  delightful  little  speeches  of 
welcome  we  have  had  came  from  William 
Marion  Reedy,  editor  of  Reedv's  St.  Louis 
M  irror,  that  stalwart  journal  of  opinion  and 
literary  affairs.    Mr.  Reedy  said  in  part : 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company  are  going  to  sell  books 
m  the  way  people  who  care  for  books  can  sell  them. 
They  won't  "shanghai"  you  into  buying  books  as  book 
agents  do.  They  will  have  the  book  you  want,  and  they 
will  have  for  you  the  book  you  didn't  know  vou  wanted 
until  they  tell  you  about  it.  Their  manager  and  clerks 
will  know  how  to  talk  about  the  inside  of  books. 


THE  T.VRKINGTON  W.W'E 

We  ha\'e  spoken  once  or  twice  in  these 
columns  of  the  very  apparent  manner  in  which 
Booth  Tarkington  is  coming  to  his  own  in 
popular  success  in  this  country. 

"The  Gibson  Upright,"  a  play  by  ]\Ir.  Tark- 
ington and  that  inimitable  humorist,  Harry 
Leon  Wilson,  may  fairly  be  called  a  part  of 
the  great  wave.  Though  told  in  the  terms 
of  humor  for  which  this  pair  are  justly  cele- 
brated, the  story  carries  a  message. 

"The  Gibson  Upright"  shows  what  happens 
in  industry  when  the  revolutionary  idea  of  the 
.so-called  soviet  is  put  into  effect.  It  is  a  book 
which  we  feel  could  be  read  to  great  advantage 
by  certain  labor  leaders  as  well  as  captains  of 
industry.  This  idea  apparently  struck  others, 
because  there  is  much  talk  now  of  certain  in- 
dustries following  the  lead  of  the  Eastman 
Koflak  Company  in  buying  up  editions  of  the 
book  to  distribute  among  their  workers. 


AN  I.\TIMATE  VIEW  OF  ROOSEVELT 

Perhaps  no  more  intimate  \iew  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  is  to  be  found  to-day  than  Lawrence 
Abbott's  charming  and  unostentatious  book 
"Impressions  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,"  which 
we  jiublished  in  October.  Mr.  Abbott,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  invited  by  Mr.  Roosevelt 
to  meet  him  at  Khartum  and  accompany  him 
on  that  famous  trip  through  Europe.  '  This 
book  is  the  intimate  story  of  those  days  with 
Kings  and  Emi)crors  and  of  the  subsequent 
time  when  Theodore  Roosevelt,  as  contributing 
editor  of  the  Outlook,  swayed  the  destinies  of 
this  country. 

Just  as  Mr.  Roosevelt's  letters  to  his  children 
give  one  side  of  this  wonderfully  versatile 
American,  this  book  shows  another  facet  of 
the  man's  nature,  equally  human  and  of  ab- 
sorbing interest. 


THE  BUILDERS 

Ellen  Glasgow  was  for  years  known  as  the 
novelist  of  Southern  reconstruction.  Unless 
we  very  much  miss  our  guess  the  publication 
of  her  new  story,  "The  Builders,"  will  earn  her 
a  broader  title — that  of  novelist  of  American 
reconstruction.  For  this  story  is  a  picture  of 
American  life  in  the  last  two  years,  dealing  in 
part  with  the  political  problems  directly  before 
us  and  showing  the  effect  of  the  war  on  a  man 
intensely  patriotic  from  boyhood,  yet  who  had 
been  rather  a  spectator  than  a  participant  in 
the  public  life  of  his  Virginia  home. 

The  heroine  of  "The  Builders"  is  one  of  the 
best  studies  of  a  woman  Miss  Glasgow  has 
ever  given  us — a  woman  who  always  appears 
right  and  is  always  wrong— the  wife  and  hand- 
icap of  a  man  who  always  appears  wrong  and 
is  always  right.  One  of  Angelica's  circle  once 
said  of  her  that  "she  kept  her  figure  by  climb- 
ing over  every  charity  in  town." 
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COUNTRY  Houses  of  CHARACTEIi^ 

Seven  Homes  Selected  by  Their  Architects  as  Containing 
The  Essential  Characteristics  of  the  Good  Country  House 

Illustrations   in    Color   by   John'  Vincent 


WHAT  constitutes  the  ideal  country  home?  Is  it  primarily 
beauty?  Is  it  convenience?  Or  is  it  rather  the  home 
spirit  that  it  radiates?  Possibly  it  is  the  combination  of 
the  three.  Country  living  to-day  plays  a  large  part  in  the 
life  of  the  nation,  and  country  estates  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  width  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Some  of  these 
homes  seem  slightly  better  architecturally  than  others.  Some  have 
qualities  that  others  lack.    Few,  if  any,  are  perfect. 

\\  hat  constitutes  the  perfect  country  house?  Country  Lu'E  asked 
this  question  of  several  of  the  leading  architects  in  New  York,  and 
asked  them  to  indicate  some  country  houses  which  they  had  designed 
and  which,  in  their  opinion,  made  them  distinctive  from  other  houses. 
It  was  to  make  no  difference  whether  the  house  were  a  marble  palace 
at  some  fashionable  watering  place  or  a  tiny  bungalow  in  the  foot- 
hills of  the  mountams.  So  long  as  the  architect  considered  it  a  good 
example  of  a  country  house  and,  m  his  opmion  it  had  character, 
that  was  all  that  we  asked. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  range  of  character  in  the  seven  country 
homes  chosen  by  the  architects  and  reproduced  in  color  herewith. 


Messrs.  Delano  &  Aldrich  selected  their  most  recent  achievement — 
Mr.  Bertram  G.  Work's  residence  at  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island — as 
an  essentially  good  country  home,  while  Messrs.  McKim,  Mead  & 
White  considered  Mr.  E.  D.  Morgan's  house  at  Newport,  R.  I., 
erected  by  them  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  to  represent  still 
the  best  qualities  of  the  country  home. 

In  "  Bonnycrest,"  the  home  of  Mr.  Stuart  Duncan  at  Newport, 
R.  I.,  Mr.  John  Russell  Pope  has  successfully  achieved  his  object 
in  designing  a  house  which  contains  the  charm  of  cottage,  and  yet 
has  suHicient  spaciousness  to  fit  in  with  the  neighboring  estates. 

File  contribution  of  one  architect,  Mr.  Aymar  Embury,  II.,  to 
say  the  least  was  original.  He  sent  as  his  selection  a  "dream" 
house,  a  house  which  has  not  yet  been  built,  though  it  exists  in  his  own 
imagination  as  the  most  perfect  type  of  country  home  possible. 

Some  of  the  features  of  these  houses  could  be  easily  combined  with 
the  features  of  others.  One  house  may  have  something  that  an- 
other lacks.  But  from  the  entire  number,  we  can  form  a  fairly 
accurate  composite  picture  of  what  our  country  house  should  be 
like  when  we  determine  to  build  it. 


<J^R.  e.  D.  MORGAN'S  %ES1DEV^E  at  V^IFPORT, 


jA  LTHOUCjH  it  was  built  more  than  a  (piarter 
Mr.  E.  D.  .Morgan's  residence  at  Newpor 
r — %    day,  as  it  always  has,  amongst 
the    finest  country  homes  in 
America,  both   for  architectural  beauty 
and   for  comfort.    Time  indeed  seems 
to  have  softened  its  lines  and  mellowed 
its  tones  so  that  the  house  blends  easily 
with  the  background  of  sea  and  sky, 
something  which  alas,  cannot  be  said  of 
some  of  the  more  modern  country  houses 
that  arise  every  now  and  then. 

In  the  construction  of  Mr.  Morgan's 
house,  the  architects — Messrs.  McKim, 
Mead  &  White,  of  New  York — sought  to 
make  use  of  the  natural  advantages  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible.  Situated  on 
a  rocky  promontory,  they  selected  gray 
stone  to  blend  with  the  rock,  so  that  the 
house  seems  a  part  of  the  rocks  them- 
selves instead  of  being  merely  perched 
on  a  cliflF.  The  ivy  covers  both  the  rocks 
and  the  stone  work  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish 
where  one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  To 
relieve  the  monotony  of  the  gray  stone, 
white  pillars  surround  the  wide  porches 
and  the  pediments  and  gables  are  all 
painted  white. 
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PLAN  OF  FiR5T  FUJOR. 
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In  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms,  the  livmg  and  masters'  rooms 
occupy  one  wing  of  the  house,  while  the  other  wing  contains  the 

servant  quarters.  One  enters  a  spacious 
hall,  out  of  which  opens  the  living  room 
with  windows  from  which  one  obtains 
a  splendid  view  of  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic.  1  he  dining  room,  which  has 
a  similar  view,  adjoins  the  living  room 
and  can  be  entered  either  from  the  hall 
or  living  room.  There  are  three  large 
master's  rooms  on  the  first  floor  and  two 
baths.  In  the  opposite  wing  there  are 
six  servants'  bedrooms  with  a  bath  room. 

The  house  is  built  around  a  court  and 
a  wide  terrace  in  the  rear  overlooks  the 
rocks  and  the  bay,  and  near  by  i^  the 
famous  bathing  place.  Bailey's  Beach, 
probably  the  most  famous  beach  in  the 
world — where  the  members  of  Newport's 
summer  colony  take  a  morning  plunge 
almost  daily. 

In  addition  to  its  convenient  planning 
and  its  architectural  beauty,  the  Morgan 
house  is  essentially  homelike.  Every 
room  seems  to  possess  this  quality  and 
not  even  the  hallway  appears  cold  and 
cheerless.  Possibly  the  passing  years 
have  added  some  of  the  softness  and 
mellowness  to  obtain  this  desirable  effect. 


©  1919,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
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The  cou:j^ry  House 

of^J^CR.  BERTRAM  g.  IF0RI{^ 
at  Oyster  Bay,  j(\  I. 


■  By  DELJ^XP  and  zALDRICH 

Architects 


COUNTRY  LIFE 


November,  1919 


IT  FREQUENTLY'  happens 
that  the  natural  difficulties  en- 
countered in  perfecting  the 
plans  for  a  country  place  add 
largely  to  the  architectural  interests 
of  the  finished  product.  Certainly 
this  is  true  of  the  house  and  grounds 
which  we  recently  finished  for  Bert- 
ram G.  Work,  Es(].,  at  Oyster  Bay. 
The  physical  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come, together  with  the  sympathy 
and  imagination  of  our  clients,  en- 
abled us  to  produce  something  out 
of  the  ordinary.  When  the  plans 
were  being  studied,  the  property 
consisted  of  approximately  thirteen 
and  one-half  acres,  in  which  we  had 
to  wind  a  road  rising  about  fifty 
feet.  The  only  possible  site  for  the 
house  was  a  ridge  which  sloped  ofF 
sharply  in  three  directions  so  that 
literally  there  was  not  one  square 
foot  of  level  ground.  As  assets 
there  were  a  very  beautiful  view 
over  Oyster  Bay  and  the  Sound 
and  a  remarkable  oak  tree — one  of 


the  finest  on  Long  Island.  If  one 
cares  to  take  the  trouble  to  study 
the  plan  and  the  photographs  to- 
gether, it  will  become  evident  how 
much  charm  has  been  added  to  the 
place  by  the  difficulties  of  the  origi- 
nal contours. 

The  house  itself  is  built  of  ma- 
.sonry  —  stucco  trimmed  with  lime- 
stone—  very  simple  in  all  its  de- 
tails. A  feature  was  made  of  the 
wrought  iron  work,  which  was  ad- 
mirably executed  by  Mr.  Yellin  of 
Philadelphia.  The  house  is  as 
nearly  fireproof  as  possible.  Inside, 
the  rooms  are  few  but  of  ample  pro- 
portions; and  we  had  the  satisfac- 
tion, which  every  competent  archi- 
tect should  have,  of  designing  the 
interiors,  even  to  such  small  details  as 
electric  light  fixtures  and  hardware. 

The  grounds  are  not  fully  finished 
but  already  the  house  and  surround- 
ings have  assumed  an  air  of  age, 
which  promises  well  for  the  future 
of  the  whole. 
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Painted  by  John  Vincent 

'The  house  of  <JiCr.  Bertram  CJ.  Work  at  Oyster  Bay,  J^.  I. 
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II  ^''BONNYCI{eS'r 

'The  '^^esidefice  of  Stuart  Dunca?i^  8s q.  ""^ 
at  V\[£p9port^  I. 


By  JOHN  'TiUSSELL  POTE 

Architect 


THIS  place  was  not  planned  as  an  archeological  effort  to 
transplant  abaronial  castle  to  the  shores  trod  by  our  Pilgrim 
Fathers.  The  only  effort  in  connection  with  its  inception 
was  the  prerequisite  that  it  must  be,  or  at  least  have  the 
charm  ofacottage  and  still  be  of  sufficient  spaciousness  and  accommo- 
dation to  take  its  place  among  the  other  great  places  of  Newport. 

The  lack  of  enormous  rooms,  galleries,  and  impressive  staircases 
has  completely  accomplished  a  result  which  makes  Bonnycrest 
essentially  a  home.  How  well  this  problem  has  been  solved  can  best 
be  appreciated  while  wandering  among  its  charming  rooms  Hlled 
with  its  quaint  treasures  of  walnut  and  oak  and  rare  embroideries. 
Ttie  estate  itself  with  its  restful  lawns  and  terraces  presents  a 


curious  and  refreshing  combination.  On  tlie  entrance  side  it  might 
well  be  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  estate  of  field  and  forest.  In- 
finite care  has  already  reared  a  lawn  that  shows  fair  comparison  to 
the  wonderful  carpets  surrounding  the  old  houses  in  England. 

The  side  facing  the  water  is  just  as  appropriate  to  its  location,  for 
here  can  be  seen  how  the  materials  used  in  the  building  have  har- 
monized with  the  colors  and  texture  of  the  rocky  shore  merging  the 
house  with  the  boulders  and  not  merely  perching  it  on  top  of  the 
ground. 

The  materials  have  been  assembled  and  used  with  such  judgment 
as  to  produce  a  feeling  that  here  is  a  home  old  enough  to  have  been 
venerated  by  at  least  three  or  four  generations. 
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^MR.  J0S8PH      THOMAS'S  HOME 
at  ^sMiddleburg^  Va. 
By  PSA  BODY,  JVIL^U^  &  B%gJVN 

•Architecti 

TH4£  interest  that  attaches  to  this  house  for  Joseph  B. 
Thomas,  at  Middlehurg,  Va..  arises  from  the  fact  that,  un- 
Hke  so  much  of  our  modern  architecture  in  America,  it  de- 
rives its  precedent  from  the  earl\-  architectural  traditions 
of  our  own  country.  It  is  not  an  indiscriminate  transplanting  of 
foreign  details  and  associations,  but  it  takes  its  fundamental  quali- 
ties from  the  early  and  native  traditions  of  the  early  days  of  pre- 
revolutionary  Virginia. 

It  is  an  attempt  to  carry  on  from  early  precedent,  bur  modified 
to  modern  conditions  of  life,  as  much  as  possible  of  the  only  style  ot 
architecture  which  can  be  trulj'  said  to  be  indigenous  to  the  soil  and 
climate  of  our  country. 


N  O  \  E  M  B  K  R ,     I  9  I  9 


This  is  the  modern  outgrowth  of  such  a 
house  as  would  have  been  built  a  hundred 
years  ago  by  any  wealthy  \  irginia  planter  with 
an  mterest  m  his  home  surroundings  and 
possessing  the  native  taste  which  was,  unfort- 
unately, more  common  in  those  days  than  in 
the  present. 

It  is  not,  however,  modern  civilization  re- 
treating to  the  shelter  of  old  customs  and 
conditions  of  living,  not,  in  other  words,  a 
step  backward;  but  rather  a  carrying  forward 
of  old  traditions,  and  a  modernization  of  them, 
ro  bring  them  abreast  of  the  modern  stand- 
ards of  life  and  culture. 


P  1  K.S  Y     F  L  0  0  LAM 
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at  locust  Valley^  I. 


By  GR0SVE:^(0R  ATTERBUTir 

•  /f rc/iilcct 


IN  PLANNING  this  house  photographs  were  taken  of  every  part 
of  the  site  beforehand,  in  order  that  the  house  niiglit  blend  with 
the  landscape  as  far  as  possible,  a  result  which  was  successfully 
achieved. 

The  exterior  of  the  house  is  of  brick,  which  was  selected  as  the  most 
appropriate  material.  The  surface  is  divided  into  panels  with  rough 
adzed  half-timber  in  the  style  of  the  English  farm  house  which,  in  all 
its  lines,  the  house  strongly  suggests.  Particular  attention  was  paid 
to  the  economical  administration  of  service  in  designing  the  servant 


quarters.  The  service  wing  has  an  outside  stairway  which,  with  the 
groupings  of  the  roof,  is  very  picturesque.  The  roof  is  shingled  and 
the  house  is  purposely  built  low  to  suit  the  contour  of  the  country. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  main  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  the  wood- 
work is  in  chestnut  with  adzed  surface,  and  the  living  room  has  a 
beamed  ceiling  with  a  large  fireplace  of  rough  brick  with  wide  joints. 

By  the  living  room  a  secluded  alcove  has  been  arranged  so  that, 
if  desired,  this  can  be  used  as  a  private  chapel.  A  novel  and 
charming  idea  not  generally  found  in  country  houses. 
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Plan  of'  First  Floor 


The  "DREAM  HOUSE  of 
'iAytnar  Embury ^  IL 

•Architect 

COUNTRY  LIFE  has  asked  me  for  the  drawings  of  the  best 
house  I  ever  built.    Alas!    I  have  never  built  my  " best," 
house,  because  always  limitiiifj  conditions  of  cost,  of  site 
of  accommodation,  and  again  of  cost,  have  made  the  house 
less  attractive  than  I  wanted  it  to  be. 

Last  winter,  after  the  Armistice,  I  found  myself  practically  with- 
out any  occupation  except  to  stand  reveille  and  retreat  and  make 
an  occasional  inspection  of  quarters,  with  nothing  to  read  and  with- 
out leave,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  this  was  the  time  for  which  I 
had  always  been  hoping,  when  1  should  have  sufficient  leisure  to 
design  a  house  just  to  please  myself.  "Coeur  de  Reve"  is 
that  house. 

1  assumed  it  was  to  he  built  for  just  two  people  and  their  guests; 
that  one  would  enter  from  the  street  side  on  the  north  and  that 
the  south  side  would  be  reserved  for  a  garden  and  space  to  play 
in.   This  is  the  way  I  think  the  ideal  house  should  be.  Being 
in  France  I  n.iturallv  turned  to  French  cottage  architecture 
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narrow  with  a  hreplace  at  one  end  without  any  openings  each 
side  of  it,  so  that  as  one  faces  the  fire  there  is  no  light  in  your 
eyes  except  the  firelight  and  no  openings  toward  you.  The 
room  would  be  very  high;  the  windows  on  the  street  side  would 
be  high  above  the  floor,  but  on  the  garden  side  there  would  be 
many  low  windows,  some  in  an  alcove  near  the  fireplace  and  some 
beside  the  door  to  the  garden.  Across  the  end  of  the  room 
opposite  the  fireplace  would  be  a  low  balcony  and  below  the 
balcony  bookcases  built  into  the  wall.  Into  the  living  room 
would  open  the  bed  room  so  that  when  one  might  be  too  sleepy 
to  sit  up  any  longer  one  could  tumble  into  bed  without  troubling  to 
climb  stairs,  and  this  bed  room  is  so  arranged  that  in  summer  time 
the  bed  could  be  put  at  the  breezy  end  of  the  room  between  the 
windows,  and  in  the  winter  time  out  of  draughts  in  the  recess  at  the 
other  end.  Beside  the  bed  room  would  be  a  good  big  dressing  room 
with  a  fireplace  and  a  door  to  the  hall,  so  the  maid  could  build 
a  fire  in  the  morning  before  you  got  up.  The  closets  and  bath 
room  would  open  from  this  dressing  room.  Across  the  front  of  the 
house  would  run  a  long  narrow  corridor,  shielding  the  living  side 
from  the  street  and  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  opposite  the  living 
room  would  be  the  dining  room,  narrow  and  long  with  an  alcove 
for  the  sideboard,  and  a  refectory  table  and  big  mullioned  windows 
opening  to  the  garden.  The  house  ought  to  have  a  good  sized 
pantry,  a  kitchen,  a  maid's  dining  room,  and  a  large  closet  with 
an  outside  window. 

Upstairs  would  be  two  guest  rooms  and  baths,  each  facing  out 
toward  the  garden  and  each  with  a  sepa- 
rate stair  from  the  landing  leading  to  it. 
The  maid  quarters  would  have  two  rooms, 
bath,  and  closets. 


>JCitche7v 
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Plan  of  Ground  Floor 

for  precedent,  for  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  world  so  lovely  as  the 
old  country  architecture  of 
France  except  that  of  England; 
they  are  very  alike. 

The  most  important  thing  in 
any  house  is  the  living  room.  I 
have  always  wanted  a  living 
room  that  should  be  long  and 
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The  outside  1  would  build  of  terra  cotta  blocks  and 
very  rough  stucco  with  occasional  stones  strengthening  the 
corners  and  openings  in  the  wall.  1  he  roof  would  be  of 
heavy  graduated  slate  and  the  wood  work  would  be  sand- 
blasted hand-hewn  oak,  light  gray  brown  in  color.  I  would 
not  spend  much  money  on  ornament  because  the  perfect 
house  is  not  too  much  ornamented,  but  I  would  spare  no 
pains  to  get  the  color  and  texture  of  the  walls  and  wood  work 
as  perfect  as  could  be  imagined. 
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1-ormcr  Editor  V'leld  Strfiim 

OF  ALL  American  poets  who  have  sung  us  hynins  of  the 
marshes,  it  is  to  Sidney  Lanier  that  we  are  most  in- 
debted, tor  painting  us  in  Unes  of  glowing  color  our 
country's  vast  domains  of  sea  and  sky  and  green  expanse 
of  marsh.  And  it  is  particularly  to  Sidney  Lanier  that  we  dumb  duck 
shooters  are  indebted,  tor  putting  into  the  music  of  his  poetry  those 
thoughts  that  surge  up  in  us,  all  inexpressible,  as  we  revel  in  the 
mighty  colorful  pageants  of  dawn  and  sunset  over  these  same  marshes. 

For,  as  in  other  activities  of  the  great  outdoors,  we  do  not  go 
primarily  to  kill  ducks,  nor  to  catch  fish,  but  rather,  far  more,  to 
live  in  the  utter  freedom  of  those  wild  plains  of  waving  marsh  grass, 
with  the  cloud  shadows  sweeping  across  their  surfaces;  to  cruise  up 
the  creeks  and  estuaries;  to  sleep  at  night  in  some  lonely  shack  on 
the  dunes  with  the  wind  howling  and  whining  through  the  crevices 
and  the  salt  breeze  sweeping  in  gusts  over  our  couch. 

To  me  the  greatest  pleasure  lies  in  watching  the  unending  pan- 
orama of  bird  lite.  Whether  it  is  but  a  solitary  gull,  wending 
his  way  querulously  across  the  marshes,  or  a  V  of  geese,  stringing 
across  the  cloud-strewn  sky,  or  a  vast  flock  of  ducks  winnowing  rap- 
idly over  the  bay  in  multitudinous  tiny  black  stipples  against  the 
blue,  or  a  still  greater  flock  of  blackbellied  plover,  moving  like  a 
dark  cloud  over  the  horizon,  now  pear  shaped,  now  with  a  nether  lip 
hanging  down,  again  drawn  up  and  stretching  out  in  an  ordered 
oblong  over  the  far  distances,  the  bird  life  is  a  constant,  pleasureful 
marvel  to  watch.  We  take  but  little  toll  of  all  this  plenty.  But 
few  flocks,  nowadays,  are  unwary  enough  to  visit  our  decoys,  how- 
ever artfully  placed,  and  even  the  innocent  snipe  hover  over  our 
pond  but  few  times  in  the  day's  hunt.  A  dozen  of  ducks,  four  or 
five  brace  of  plover,  are  plenty  to  spell  good-enough  sport,  and 
satisfaction! 

lo  my  mind  the  most  satisfactory  way  to  go  duck  shooting  is  by 
motor  cruiser;  not  that  the  power  boat  is  to  be  used  in  any  way  in 
actual  hunting— for  that  is,  happily,  forbidden  by  law  -but  as  a 
means  of  getting  to  the  grounds  and  living  there  in  comfort  so  long 
as  the  hunt  lasts.  In  such  near-by  bays  as  Great  South  Bay  there 
are  so  many  gunners  that  every  available  point  is  preempted  long 
before  dawn;  and  so,  unless  one  would  start  from  his  ba-se  by  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  at  latest,  it  is  far  more  comfortable  to  arrive 
son-.ewhere  near  the  shooting  the  night  before  and  sleep  on  board, 
fhen,  by  three,  or  at  latest  four,  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  small 
duckboat  astern  is  cast  loose,  well  loaded  with  decoys,  lunch,  thermos 
bottles,  and  ponchos;  and  one  occupies  his  point,  sets  out  the  decoys, 
and  camouflages  his  duckboat  against  the  marsh  while  the  electric 
lights  over  on  the  mainland  are  still  shining. 

Then,  when  the  lighthouse  flash  and  stare  is  extinguished  at 
oflicial  dawn,  one  is  already  ensconced  behind  the  reed  screen  of  the 
cockpit,  the  decoys  are  floating  and  trading  about,  and  the  captive 
ducks  are  quacking  cheerily  to  entice  in  passing  flocks.  A  faint 
hght  already  shows  in  the  eastern  sky,  and  the  whistle  of  ducks  pass- 
ing near  by  arouses  one,  to  envisage  strange,  blurred  forms  a-wing 
in  the  half  light  and  to  wish  ardently  for  official  sunrise  to  come. 
Our  attention  is  divided  between  the  roseate  hues  of  early  dawn, 
painting  the  sky  in  streaks  of  vivid  colors,  and  the  best  possible 
arrangement  of  spare  shells  for  swift  reloading,  when  a  low,  "Mark 
west!"  from  the  bayman  puts  us  on  the  qui  vive,  and,  peering  warily 


through  the  reeds,  we  at  length  make  out  a  string  of  ducks,  winging 
low  over  the  water,  that  he  has  been  watching  for  some  time.  How 
swiftly  they  come!  Can  any  man  connect  with  the  brown  tubes 
in  his  hands  on  any  one  of  those  ninety-mile-an-hour  black  specks 
that  must  be  singled  out  and  aimed  at!  Fhey  pass  overhead,  as  our 
live  decoys  set  up  a  deafening  welcome  of  quacks,  circle  down-wind, 
and  volplane  down  to  visit  in  our  guileful  collection  of  dummies. 

"Now!"  barks  the  bayman  as  they  throw  up  their  wings  pre- 
paratory to  alighting. 

Like  a  feathered  bombshell,  the  flock  jumps  for  the  sky, — a  be-  - 
wildering  vision  of  fluttering  wings  as  the  astonished  ducks  climb 
frantically  for  safety.  We  plant  the  tubes  on  a  large  drake,  and 
swing  up  over  him  as  he  rises,  pulling  the  trigger  and  crashing  him 
to  the  water;  or,  if  they  are  black  ducks,  we  wait  until  the  top  of  the 
jump  and  then  catch  him  in  mid-air,  for  a  climbing  mallard  or  his 
e(jually  swift  cousin,  the  black  duck,  are  difficult  to  hit  on  the 
jump.  A  second  barrel  may  be  lucky  enough  to  connect  with  one 
making  off  to  right  or  left,  and,  no  doubt  the  bayman  has  singled 
out  and  dropped  his  two.  Once  in  a  while  a  flock  of  redheads  or 
scaups  will  swing  back  over  the  decoys,  affording  a  second  shot, — 
but  not  often! 

OF  FH RILLS,  of  astonishing  moments  when  the  primal  hunt- 
ing fever  wells  up  from  cave  man  forebears  whose  potent 
blood  still  makes  the  man  in  us,  there  will  be  plenty.  Huge  flocks 
of  black  ducks  will  wing  across  the  sky,  peering  down  sardonically, 
well  out  of  range,  upon  our  artfulness,  but  passing  on.  Strings 
of  fifteen  and  twenty  scaups  will  sizzle  by,  far  out,  low  over  the 
waves,  answering  not  a  whit  to  our  calls  to  come  in  and  visit.  Of 
actual  occasions  when  a  flock  will  come  in,  affording  a  shot,  there 
will  not  be  many  in  a  day — say  half-a-dozen  times,  particularly  in 
the  early  hours  of  the  morning.  Good  shooting  may  result  in  a 
dozen  to  fifteen  ducks  to  take  home — enough,  in  all  conscience! 

IN  BARNEGAT  BAY  the  conditions  are  not  quite  so  crowded, 
but  the  inaccessibleness  of  most  good  shooting  grounds  points 
the  way  to  the  motor  boat  or  the  houseboat  as  the  most  comfortable 
way  to  enjoy  the  sport  and  get  the  best  results  during  the  time  at 
one's  disposal.  During  the  last  few  years  both  bays  have  been  com- 
paratively empty  of  ducks,  due  to  the  activities  of  aviators,  and  in 
consequence  never  have  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Susque- 
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A  flock  of  mallard  ducks  on  a  preserve  of  the  American  Game  Protective  Assockii  lun.  buch  pn      VL^  aiu  pi  uv  11140!  iiK^t'iiuilik  \  .ilue  to  preserving  our  wild  birds  from  the  ignorant,  or  over-greedy  hunter 


hanna  routes  to  the  winter  duck  resorts  been  so  crowded.  It  will 
be  at  least  several  seasons  before  the  younger  flocks  will  resume  their 
old  flight-ways.  Ducks  not  only  have  considerable  sagacity,  but 
also  have  means  of  passing  on  information  to  each  other.  It  did  not 
take  them  a  season  to  learn  of  the  duck  refuges  of  Ward  Island  and 
the  Government  reserves  in  the  vicinity.  The  man  who  originated 
the  system  of  marking  ducks  with  metal  leg-tags,  proved  that  they 
not  only  revisited  his  pond  near  Lake  Erie  year  after  year,  but  that 
they  told  others  of  his  protected  area  and  brought  them  there.  He 
also  showed  that  they  changed  from  their  accustomed  haunts  in 
Georgia  and  Florida  within  a  season  after  the  Government  refuge 
was  established  in  Louisiana,  whereas  before  that  time  they  visited 
the  eastern  resorts  in  the  South,  year  after  year.  The  same  thing 
occurred  with  regard  to  the  aviators  on  our  eastern  bays.  It  is  my 
belief  that  there  are  nearly  as  many  ducks  in  the  country,  now,  as 
during  any  time  in  the  last  decade,  but,  where  their  routes  may  be 
from  year  to  year,  is  a  matter  known  only  to  the  duck  world  itself. 

FOR  a  duck  hunting  outfit  for  the  average  business  m.in,  I 
would  recommend  a  twelve-gauge  shotgun  of 
about  seven  and  a  half  pounds  weight;  thirty-inch 
barrels;  two  and  a  half  inch  drop;  fourteen  and  a 
half  inch  stock  length;  right  barrel  medium  choke 
left,  full  choke.  Many  men  will  insist  that  both 
barrels  should  be  full  choke  but,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  shots  over  the  decoys  will  be  at  around 
twenty-five  yards  and  that  most  men,  not  gunning 
or  trap-shooting  daily,  are  not  good  enough  shots  for 
full  choke  at  that  range,  the  milder  pattern  of  the 
right  will  save  many  a  miss. 

For  a  powder  load  for  a  man  around  130  pounds, 
three-and  a-quarter  drams  of  bulk  or  its  equiva- 
lent in  dense  powder  will  be  a  heavj^  enough  load,  Retrieving 


and  will  not  bring  on  gun  headaches.  A  heavier  man  can  stand  a 
quarter  dram  more  without  punishment.  For  shot  load  we  used 
to  shoot  fours  and  sixes  for  ducks;  but  later  developments  in  the 
killing  power  of  the  quail  load,  seven  and  a  half,  chilled,  have  proved 
that  this  shot  is  perfectly  effective  with  ducks,  and  its  pattern  is 
so  dense  and  so  well  adapted  to  the  twelve-gauge  that  there  will  be 
no  exasperating  misses,  due  to  holey  patterns,  as  with  the  old  fours. 
For  weight  of  shot,  one  and  an  eighth  ounces  is  plenty. 

As  a  major  accessory,  a  good  pair  of  rubber  boots  is  essential, 
and  a  thermos  bottle  full  of  hot  coflFee,  for  a  nip  now  and  then  as 
the  chill  of  November  weather  bites  in;  also  a  rubber  poncho  to 
spread  on  the  marsh  hay  in  the  duckboat  or  on  the  marsh  itself, 
and  to  put  over  one  in  a  hard  rain.  For  clothing,  a  first-class  canvas 
shooting  coat,  fleece-lined,  of  light  drab  color,  a  canvas  brim  hat 
of  the  same  color,  and  trousers  of  warm  wool,  are  all  the  outfit 
needed.  Two  pairs  of  warm  wool  socks  inside  the  rubber  boots 
will  save  cold  feet,  or  may  be  eliminated  by  using  wool  felt  boot 
slippers.  Avoid  dark  coloring  in  a  duck  blind,  and  remember  that 
mthing  is  quite  so  visible  to  a  passing  flock  of  ducks  as  a  dark  hat. 

For  the  rest  of  the  outfit  it  is  well  to  trust  to 
the  bayman,  w^ho  has  his  duckboat,  his  wooden 
stools,  and  his  live  decoys  and  duck  calls.  For  those 
who  like  to  go  it  alone,  I  would  recommend  the 
possession  of  a  fourteen-foot  Barnegat  sneak  box, 
equipped  with  a  centre-board  and  a  set  of  sails,  and 
having  a  reed  rack  built  inside  the  coaming.  This 
boat  is  to  be  anchored  at  both  ends  against  the 
point,  and  covered  with  drift  seaweed,  as  artfully  as 
may  be.  In  the  rack  will  be  set  a  low  screen  of 
marsh  grass,  and  in  the  boat  a  bottoming  of  dry 
marsh  hay.  Avoid  anything  high  or  conspicuous; 
ducks  are  always  suspicious  of  anything  of  that 
kind. 
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The  attendant  motor  boat  then  retires  to  await  events.  When 
the  whistle  of  an  approaching  flock  and  the  quack  of  the  Uve 
decoys  announces  the  advent  of  a  flock,  the  gunners  rise  from 
their  intolerable  postures  and  blaze  away  into  the  flock.  The 
hire  of  such  an  outfit  is  from  twenty  to  forty  dollars  a  day,  com- 
pared with  the  modest  five  which  the  .point  shooting  bayman 
charges.  In  the  West,  in  addition  to  point-shooting  in  the 
ponds,  we  have  pass  shooting,  and  walking  up  ducks  in  the  sloughs. 
Pass  shooting  requires  a  good  shot  at  overhead  and  passing  ducks 


A  f 


"A  faint  light  already  shows  in  the  eastern  sky,  and  the  whistle  of  ducks  passing  near  by 

arouses  one" 

OF  DECOYS,  eighteen  scaup  duck,  or  bluebills,  and  twelve 
black  duck  will  be  sufficient.  Anchor  them  in  separate 
flocks,  the  scaups  furthest  upwind  and  the  flock  about  twenty 
j-ards  out  from  the  point.  The  wooden  cedar  or  else  cork  birds 
are  by  far  the  best.  Each  requires  a  half-pound  lead  anchor  and 
enough  cord  to  let  it  visit  about  naturally  with  the  play  of  the 
wind.  A  few  of  them  had  best  be  anchored  short,  with  the  cord 
tied  to  the  neck  so  as  to  up-end  the  duck — who  ever  saw  a  flock 
really  feeding  that  did  not  proclaim  the  fact  by  the  tails  of  diving 
ducks  sticking  invitingly  out  of  the  water?  And,  for  September 
snipe  shooting,  do  not  omit  half  a  dozen  folding  tin  decoys.  These 
nest  easily,  and  are  light  to  carry.  Four  black-bellied  plover  and 
two  greater  yellowlegs  are  plenty,  nowadays.  For  geese,  a  dozen 
profile  decoys  will  do;  as  soon  as  a  few  are  shot  they  can  be  set  up  to 
act  as  decoys.  The  baymen  usually  provide  a  live  honker  or  two  for 
the  prospective  goose  drive;  without  them  one's  time  is  apt  to  be 
woefully  wasted. 

A GOOD  duck  call  is  a  necessity  (the  siren  variety  has  served  me 
best),  and  if  one  picks  and  tries  among  the  bone  whistles  sold 
for  snipe,  he  will  come  upon  one  with  just  the  right  pitch  of  snipiness 
for  yellowlegs  and  black-bellies.  The  rest  is  practice,  with  the 
fingers  closed  and  opened  over  the  end  of  the  duck  call,  or  playing 
flute-fashion  with  one's  finger-tips  on  the  snipe  bone.  But,  as  the 
Scotch  verger  said  to  the  old  deaf  lady  who  came  into  kirk  with  an 
ear-trumpet,  "One  (bum)  toot,  an'  ye're  oot!" 

In  Eastern  waters,  battery  and  point  shooting  are  the  favorite 
methods.  In  battery  shooting  the  shooters  are  placed  side  by  side 
in  a  submerged  coflfin,  where  they  lie  flat  on  their  backs.  A  huge 
raft  of  forty  to  a  hundred  decoys  is  set  out  around  them,  and  the 
float  weighted  with  lead  until  the  battery  is  sunk  to  water  level. 


"IluRe  llocks  of  black  ducks  will  wing  ac.oss  the  sky,  peering  down  sardonically — but  passing  on" 

flying  at  full  speed,  which  varies  from  90  miles  an  hour  with 
mallards  to  150  for  blue-winged  teal.  The  gunner  stations  himself  in 
ambush,  in  some  pass  between  two  ponds  where  the  duck  flights  wing 
over.  Crossing  shots  are  to  be  taken  with  swift-following  gun  muz- 
zles, swinging  ahead  of  the  duck  and  pulling  trigger  from  two  to  eight 
feet  ahead  of  him,  depending  upon  the  rapidity  of  one's  personal 
gun-swing.  Overhead  shots  are  made  by  firing  just  as  the  incoming 
bird  disappears  under  the  gun  muzzles,  or  else  the  shooter  wheels 
and  tries  his  luck  at  a  straightaway  follow  shot.  A  good  day  re- 
sults in  very  large  bags  of  ducks,  and  strict  bag  limits  have  to  be 
enforced  to  prevent  depletion  ot  the  supply. 

IN  SLOUCiH  shooting,  all  the  gunner  needs  is  his  rubber  boots, 
his  lunch,  and  a  shell-vest  full  of  cartridges.  He  walks  up  along 
the  sloughs  and  backwaters  found  along  most  sluggish  streams,  and 
gets  hisshotsfromducksjumpingfromthcwater  as  he  appears  in  sight 
With  gun  ready.  In  some  parts  o(  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  the  lake 
country  of  Minnesota  a  man  will  get  the  limit  in  a  morning's  shooting. 

For  a  dog  to  accompany  the  duck  shooter,  one  should  choose  the 
Chesapeake  or  the  Irish  water  spaniel  first;  or,  if  an  all-around  wing 
shot,  enjoying  his  occasional  day  in  the  uplands,  the  Irish  setter 
makes  a  good  second.    The  pointer  and  the  English  setter  are  both 


In  setting  out  decoys,  be  sure  to  have  a  few  anchored  short  with  the  cord  tied  to  the  neck,  so  that  it  looks  as  if  the  ducks 

were  feeding 
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too  thin-furred  to  stand  the  gaff,  and  to  take  advantage  of  their 
hunting  ardor  in  mid-November  and  send  them  into  icy  water  is 
thoughtless  cruelty.  Both  the  Chesapeake  and  the  water  spaniel 
are  bred  to  the  business,  and  both  have  an  under-jacket  of  fine 
hair  which  gives  them  a  coat  impervious  to  cold.  I  know  both 
dogs,  and  it  is  hard  to  give  a  preference.  The  water  spaniel  is 
lively,  smart,  and  affectionate,  with  all  the  endearing  qualities  of 
the  setters  and  spaniels,  but  he  is  such  a  clown  of  a  dog  for 
looks!    His  color  of  dark  red  is  also  a  good  deal  against  him,  with 
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All  set  and  ready.    The  decoy  ducKs  are  in  place  and  the  hunter  is  hiding  in  his  sink  box 

such  sharp-eyed  and  keenly  alert  gentry  as  ducks  to  deal  with. 

The  Chesapeake  is  a  solid,  sturdy  dog,  sedge-colored  and  yellow- 
eyed;  rather  a  good  looking  animal,  and  persistent  to  the  limit  in 
following  his  trade,  which  is  to  swim  out  and  retrieve  the  slain,  often 
through  hundreds  of  yards  of  thin  ice,  which  he  minds  not  at  all. 
In  our  shallow  bay  duck  waters,  where  retrieving  is  simply  a  matter 
of  wading  out  and  picking  them  up,  or  at  best  chasing  a  cripple  with 
the  duck  boat,  no  dog  at  all  is  needed,  but  in  deeper  waters,  where  it 
would  upset  all  one's  careful  camouflaging  to  break  out  the  duck 
boat  each  time  ducks  have  fallen,  a  dog  is  a  necessity.  Among  the 
present  Irish  water  spaniels  now  in  the  stud,  I  could  recommend 
Hooker  Oak  Hogan,  Mister  Dooley,  Widow  O'Gara,  Florrie  Mc- 
Carthy and  Lady  McShane  as  good  names  to  look  for  in  the  pedigree 
of  your  prospective  pup.  Among  the  Chesapeakes,  Chester,  Ferg's 
Bingo,  Mollie  Evans  and  Brownie  were  good  champions  in  their  day, 
and  will  appear  about  three  generations  back  to-day.  Clark's  Sea 
Wolf,  Water  King,  Edmund's  Lusitania  and  Bones  are  all  in  the  stud 
at  present,  so  far  as  I  have  knowledge.  They  may  be  looked  for  in 
good  pedigrees  of  present-day  Chesapeake  pups. 

It  seems  pretty  well  established  that  neither  dog  has  any  nose 
for  upland  game,  and  cannot  be  used,  as  pointers  or  setters  are,  for 
finding  birds,  so  they  will  not  answer  for  all-around  dogs.  The 


At  the  critical  moment,  like  a  jack-in-the-box  the  hunter  pops  up  from  the  sink  box  amongst 

the  ducks 

French  wire-haired  pointing  griffon  seems  to  be  the  only  one  that 
would  fill  the  bill  in  this  regard,  and  he  also  has  the  double  coat 
so  essential  for  the  cold  water  work.  The  breed  is,  however,  so 
scarce  here  that  a  dog  of  this  strain  is  well  nigh  unpurchasable. 

TO  get  one's  fill  of  duck  shooting  from  the  busy  office  desk,  all 
that  is  essential  is  the  outfit  and  a  couple  of  boxes  of  shells 
tucked  away  somewhere.  Then,  one  will  have  a  chain  of  baymen 
who  have  instructions  to  wire  you,  collect,  when  the  times  and 
omens  are  propitious,  when  it  behooves  one  to  chuck  everything 
and  go!  I  am  a  great  believer  in  week-end  hunting  and  fishing  trips. 
The}'  have  kept  me  healthy  and  happy  all  through  the  years.  It  is 
astonishing  the  tonic  quality  of  even  a  single  day,  or  a  night  and  a  day 
spent  in  the  open  marshes.  My  camping  outfit,  my  tackle  and  guns, 
are  alA^ays  ready,  and  few  are  the  week-ends  that  are  not  devoted  to 
some  invigorating,  life-giving  sport.  Compared  with  the  tame 
pleasures  of  golf  and  tennis,  the  real  outdoor  outing,  however  short, 
is  as  wine  to  water.  After  a  big  northeast  storm,  which  stirs  up  the 
great  rafts  of  feeding  ducks  in  the  bays  and  works  the  food  loose  from 
the  bottom  in  shallow  waters,  it  is  well  to  have  one's  business  affairs 
in  hand  so  that  the  secretary  can  take  charge.  For,  into  one's  office 
is  apt  to  come  a  telegram,  writ  by  a  horny-thumbed,  weatherbeaten 
son  of  the  marshes  that  you  have  come  to  love  like  a  brother,  saying, 
"The  ducks  is  movin.   Meet  me  on  board  Ella  B.  to-morrow  night!" 

Then  is  the  time  to  chuck  the  circuit  court,  stave  off  the  Western 
buyer,  let  the  stock  market  run  itself  and  play  hookey  from  business. 

It  is  a  man's  sport,  and  the  best  of  it  is  in  stormy,  cloudy  weather, 
just  short  of  actual  rain,  when  the  wind  whips  over  the  brown 
marshes  and  the  whitecaps  burst  in  salt  spray  over  the  duck  boat's 
bow,  and  it  is  good  to  be  alive  and  to  laugh  at  the  sting  of  honest- 
to-goodness  rain  on  your  cheeks! 


Seeking  safely  among  the  rushes.   A  dog  is  of  special  use  in  retrieving  ducks  that  may  have  fallen  in  the  weeds  and  rushes 

along  the  river  banks 
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Like  some  feudal  castle  of  mediaeval  Europe,  "Castle  Rock"  crowns  the 
summit  of  a  lofty  mountain  800  ft.  high  overlooking  the  Hudson  River 
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From  a  QOUU^RY  IVIV^CpOTV 


MOUNTAINS 

AND 

HILLS 


"THE  TOPS  OF  MOUNTAINS."  says 
Thoreau,  "are  among  the  unfinished  parts  of 
the    globe,  whither    it  is 
a  slight  insult  to  the  gods  to 
climb  and  pry  into  their  se- 
crets."  The   primitive  wild- 
ness  of  a  mountain  top  is  a  lure  to  most  men, 
so  that  mountain  climbing  has  long  been  a  uni- 
versal sport,  the  rallying  cry  of  which  is  "Ex- 
celsior."   Thoreau  himself  was  strongly  drawn 
by  the  enchantment  of  lonely,  awe-inspiring 
summits  above  the  clouds,  as  the  rugged  beauty 
of  his  picturesque  description  of  Ktaadn  in  "The 
Maine  \\  oods"  bears  testimony. 

It  cannot  be  the  savage  in  us  that  responds 
to  the  spell  of  the  mountain  top,  for,  as  Thoreau 
points  out,  savages  do  not  climb  mountain 
peaks,  but  consider  their  mysterious  summits 
sacred  ground.  It  is  the  white  man  who  takes 
his  alpenstock  in  hand  and  toils  painfully  up  pre- 
cipitous slopes  at  the  risk  of  his  life  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  standing  at  length  on  the  uttermost 
ape.\  with  all  the  world  beneath  his  feet.  Per- 
haps it  is  an  indication  of  the  white  man's  racial 
aspiration  to  rise  above  the  rest  of  mankind  and 
become  as  one  of  the  gods. 

W  hatever  the  psychological  explanation  may 
be,  most  of  us  are  drawn  by  the  mountains  and 
travel  far  to  ascend  yet  higher  ones,  and  once  at 
the  summit,  in  that  ultimate  solitude  that  exists 
only  above  the  clouds,  we  steep  our  souls  in  the 
awe  and  wonder  of  it  and  descend  with  something 
of  that  inspiration  which  Moses  found  on  Sinai. 

I  think  I  am  no  exception  to  this  rule,  and  yet, 
when  it  has  come  to  making  a  permanent  home, 
I  have  chosen  not  the  lofty  mountains  but  the 
humbler  hills.  .After  all,  one  breathes  more 
freely  in  a  less  rarefied  atmosphere,  and  the 
grandeur  of  heaven-aspiring  peaks  may  prove  too 
stimulating — even  oppressive  to  some  of  us  for 
every  day.  I  he  low-lying  hills  wear  well,  like 
commonplace  friends.  And  they  have  their 
inspiration,  too — the  inspiration  that  comes  from 
a  sense  of  calm  stability  and  eternal  poise.  ¥or 
me  at  least  the  golden  mean  lies  somewhere  be- 
tween the  Alps  and  the  prairies. 

I  he  salient  characteristic  of  my  own  landscape, 
as  I  feel  it,  is  intimacy.  My  hills  do  not  stand 
remote  and  aloof,  but  encircle  me  with  a  sort 
of  brooding  protection,  their  rounded  and 
wooded  tops  carrying  my  eyes  upward  by  easy 
stages  to  the  blue  with  a  restful  influence.  All 
their  effect  is  benign  and  pacifying;  their  con- 
tours are  couchant  rather  than  rampant.  On 
the  nearer  slopes  neighborly  houses  and  a  white 
church  tell  of  human  associations,  with  smoke 
ascending  from  warm  chimneys  and  lamplight 
flashing  forth  at  night  from  friendly  windows. 
Above,  amid  the  pines  and  hardwoods,  no  lordly 
eagle  has  his  home,  but  wise  and  sociable  crows 
fly  low  over  the  habitations  of  man. 

The  mountain  top,  as  Thoreau  pictured  it,  is 
the  deserted  stage  of  a  titanic  drama.  My  hills 
form  rather  an  amphitheatre  of  spectators,  bend- 
ing a  kind,  uncritical  gaze  upon  the  little  drama 
that  we  humans  are  enacting  here  below.  Here 
we  sow  and  garner;  on  us  the  sun  shines  and 
the  rain  descends;  here  we  work  and  play,  suffer 
and  rejoice,  love  and  quarrel,  and  work  out  our 
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rilOUCIITS 


destinies  each  in  his  own  way;  and  the  placid  hills 
smile  and  watch  our  little  lives  with  parental 
tenderness. 

Not  that  they  are  dull  and  unchanging  in 
aspect,  for  over  their  faces  pass  the  shifting  cloud 
shadows  and  the  infinite  variations  of  the  seasons. 
But  we  watch  them  not  with  the  sense  of  witness- 
ing a  dramatic  performance  but  rather  as  an 
actor  peers  out  upon  the  faces  of  his  audience 
eagerly  observing  the  play  of  emotion  upon  them. 

And  so  I  love  my  hills  and  invite  my  friends 
to  look  upon  them  through  my  eyes  if  they  can. 
There  will  always  be  some  who  prefer  the  grander 
view,  the  more  upreaching  prospect.  With 
them  I  shall  not  cjuarrel.  For,  as  the  old  Indian 
remarked,  contemplating  his  wrinkled  squaw,  it 
is  fortunate  that  all  men  do  not  desire  the  same 
things.  Otherwise  our  pleasant  valley  would 
be  over-peopled  and  I  should  be  obliged  reluc- 
tantly to  move  on. 


SLEEPING  OUT  is  the  modem  way  of  getting 
fresh  air  without  work.  It  is  a  panacea  for  all 
SIEEPJNG  the  ills  of  sedentariness.  While 
many  country  folk  may  still 
hibernate  in  hermetic  rooms, 
glad  of  the  chance  to  shut  out 
the  frosty  freshness  of  a  winter  night,  the  flat 
dwellers  are  equally  eager  to  escape  the  suffoca- 
tion with  which  steam  heat,  swivel  chair,  and 
subway  has  all  day  threatened  them. 

Still  there  is  a  common  quality  of  coldness  or 
other  association  that  makes  the  glorified  back 
porch  of  my  flat  not  unlike  the  big  bare  room 
whose  polar  properties  characterized  the  bed- 
rooms back  on  the  farm. 

When,  after  successive  chilly  plunges,  I  leave 
behind  the  cozy  comfort  of  my  bedroom  and  lie 
very  still  and  cramped,  sandwiched  between  icy 
sheets,  it  is  then  that  I  again  experience  sensa- 
tions which  take  me  back  to  that  great  low- 
ceilinged  room  over  the  kitchen. 

What  longing,  lingering  looks  I  used  to  cast  at 
the  bright,  warm  sitting  room  when  bed  time  came. 

I  he  Boston  rocker,  the  pan  of  Spies  on  the 
table,  never  looked  half  so  tempting  at  seven  as 
at  nine.  Then  mother  would  blow  out  the 
hanging-lamp,  and  only  the  soft,  genial  glow  of 
the  stove  lingered  in  the  cozy  room.  Finally 
with  a  "One! — two! — ^three!  the  rooster  crows!" 
I  would  fly  up  the  crooked  stairs  with  a  rush  that 
threatened  to  explode  my  lamp.  No  changes  in 
a  vaudeville  turn  were  ever  quicker  than  mine 
from  knee  pants  to  nightgown.  A  pufl^  at  the 
light,  a  swish  of  the  covers,  and  I  was  in.  After  a 
long  tune,  when  the  first  freezing  shock  had  passed, 
I  would  poke  my  nose  out  for  a  snifl^  of  the  nip- 
ping air,  and  promptly  go  under  again.  Warmth 
came  faster  if  accelerated  by  soapstone,  flat  iron, 
or  old  woolen  shawl,  especially  when  tucked  in 
by  mother.  I  wonder  if  she  was  ever  cold  when 
she  used  to  bring  up  the  warm  shawl  to  wrap 
around  our  feet,  and  then  put  her  head  down  by 
ours  to  listen  to  sleepy  prayers,  or  in  that  freezing 
air  add  a  short,  tremulous  one  of  her  own,  so  in- 
tense that  it  filled  us  with  awe  and  renewed  our 
resolution  to  live  up  to  her  faith  in  us. 

Soon  we  were  snug  and  drowsy  in  that  border- 
land between  consciousness  and  sleep,  when  im- 
pressions may  be  indefinable  but  vivid,  when  the 
wind  whistled  weirdly  through  the  tops  of  the 
tall  spruces  in  the  yard,  or  the  windows  rattled 
and  the  shutters  creaked.    There  was  a  fasci- 
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nating  terror  about  it  all  that  thrilled  and 
finally  lulled  us  to  sleep. 

The  sleeping  porch  by  feeble  association  does 
bring  back  all  these  distant  memories,  but  only 
recalls.    It  is  so  artificial  and — hygienic. 

EVER  SINCE  READING  "The  Ugly  Duck- 
ling" at  an  early  age,  a  certain  glamour  has 
attached  itself  to  every  duck 
who  has  waddled  across  our 
path.  In  fact,  we  admit  that 
we  are  quite  unable  to  consider 
this  web-footed  bird  in  the  light  of  clear  reason. 
To  us  his  heavy  bill  betokens  genius,  his  under- 
slung  body  is  a  thing  of  beauty,  and  his  raucous 
cries  are  as  music. 

But  if  on  land  we  are  his  admirer,  in  the  water 
we  become  his  slave.  Where  else  does  there 
exist  a  progress  so  untroubled.?  No  unsightly 
wriggling  of  the  body  as  in  crawling,  no  flapping 
of  the  wings  as  in  flying,  no  scissor-like  motion 
of  the  legs  as  in  walking.  A  duck  glides  with  as 
little  apparent  effort  over  the  surface  of  the 
water  as  a  cloud  across  the  sky. 

We  say  apparent  advisedly,  for  there  are  those 
who  can  never  forget  that  below  the  water's  sur- 
face a  pair  of  neat  webbed  feet  are  in  constant 
and  vigorous  action.  But  to  our  mind  this 
well-concealed  activity  only  adds  to  the  restful 
charm  of  the  picture.  After  a  day  spent  in  a 
world  where  efl'^ort  and  struggle  are  well  above  the 
surface,  it  is  pleasant  on  turning  the  corner  of  the 
road,  hot  and  thirsty  after  our  hour's  trip,  to 
come  upon  our  ducks  sailing  serenely  about  in 
the  little  pond  that  we  have  made  for  them  on 
the  lawn. 

We  shall  never  forget  the  friendliness  show-n 
us  by  a  family  of  ducks  whose  acquaintance  we 
made  one  summer  on  a  Connecticut  farm.  We 
were  newcomers  to  the  region  and  no  neighbors 
had  as  yet  "got  round"  to  call.  Sitting  with  a 
book  under  the  trees  one  afternoon  our  atten- 
tion was  arrested  by  the  noise  of  approaching 
footsteps — pit-iKuldle-pat,  pit-paddle-pat  came 
the  sound,  accompanied  by  divers  low,  friendly 
quacks.  We  looked  up  just  in  time  to  see  a 
long,  graduated  line  of  ducks,  led  by  the  drake, 
marching  down  the  centre  of  the  road.  At  our 
roadway  the  line  .swerved  and  then  made  straight 
for  us.  It  was,  we  may  say,  in  191 4,  before  the 
war  had  accustomed  us  to  daily  parades,  and  it 
was  not  without  awe  that  we  rose  to  greet  this 
first  delegation  of  our  neighbors.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  order  was  apparently  given  to  break 
ranks,  and  ducks  of  all  sizes  were  soon  waddling 
at  their  ease  about  the  lawn.  We  were,  it  seems, 
destined  never  again  to  lack  callers.  L\  ery  day 
at  the  same  hour  the  friendly  birds  made  their 
appearance,  becoimng  in  time  as  regular  a  fea- 
ture of  our  life  as  the  arrival  of  the  Rural  Free 
Delivery. 

Later,  when  we  learned  that  they  were  the 
property  of  Teutonic  neighbors  li\  ing  some  half 
mile  down  the  road,  my  wife  was  inclined  to 
attribute  the  visits  of  the  ducks  to  German 
propaganda.  We,  however,  have  always  main- 
tained our  belief  in  the  disinterested  motives  of 
those  ducks  who,  finding  us  strangers  in  a  strange 
land,  were  the  first  to  call — Kamerad!  < 
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JULY.  1914 
Defiance 


APRIL,  1917 
Enter  the  U.  S 


THE 
^NIMylTED 
TICKLEHAUB 


Captain  C.  IV.  R.  KnigJit's  trained 
falcon  depicts  the  emotions  of  a 
German  helmet  from  the  beginning 
of   the    war    until   the  Armistice 
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AUGUST.  1914 
War 
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If  any  one  be  curious  as  to  the  appearance  of  Nieuw  Amsterdam,  during  the  piping  times  of  Peter  Stuyvesant,  he  may  have  his  curiosity  gratified  by  a  visit  to  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 


OUI^  LAST  LANDED  ^ARISTOCRACY 

1  he  Good  People  of  Rockland  County,  New  York,  Retain  in  Their 
Homesteads  the  Salient  Characteristics  of  Their  Dutch  Ancestors 


THE  small  house  suited  to  the  lives  of 
the  people,  expressing  their  feelings 
and  offering  incentive  to  personal  ex- 
periment in  decoration,  is,  I  feel,  one 
of  the  most  important  problems  of  this  age. 
The  possibilities  of  beauty  in  small  towns,  or  in 
districts  of  large  ones,  the  natural  charm  in  coun- 
trysides, have  been  to  my  mmd  diminisiied  by 
architecture  that  has  been  largely  beside  the 
purpose,  despite  the  fact  that  Colonial  America 
had  many  a  beautiful  and  practical  model,  suited 
to  its  locality  and  its  people.  Upon  this  we 
should  have  developed  by  this  time  a  creditable 
style  of  national  architecture. 

There  is  one  record  of  a  most  successful  archi- 
tectural development  that,  while  not  entirely 
unknown,  exists  in  such  a  restricted  area  and  so 
near  to  the  greatest  centre  of  population  in 
America  that  it  is  in  danger  of  being  lost.  I 
refer  to  the  early  Holland  Dutch  houses  in  Rock- 
land County,  near  New  York  City.  The  houses 
are  no  mere  conglomeration  of  brick  and  stone 
and  timber,  no  casual  arrangement  of  windows 
and  walls,  roofs  and  doors,  but  materials  that 
have  grown  plastic  in  contact  with  the  lives  of 
kindly  people;  materials  that  have  sheltered  them 
from  the  storms  of  two  hundred  winters  and 
the  heat  of  two  centuries  of  summer.  How  many 
an  eager,  happy  footstep  has  crossed  these  door- 
steps! How  many  a  simple,  kindly  face  has  seen 
fall  through  these  deep  windows  the  last  golden 
sunbeams! 

With  the  constant,  homely  things  of  life 
history  has  little  concern,  and  therefore  Rock- 
land County  has  little  or  no  history.  No 
mighty  dead  lie  buried  in  her  kindly  loam.  Her 
gentle  hills  and  lovely  valleys  have  been  the  back- 
ground for  none  of  the  great  crucial  dramas  of 
human  history.  Still,  at  least  two  dramatic 
events  of  the  Revolutionary  War  were  enacted 
within  her  boundary. 
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At  the  northern  tip  of  Rockland  County  on 
the  Hudson  River,  lies  Stony  Point:  a  steep,  rocky 
promontory  jutting  out  into  the  deep  river. 
Upon  a  time  this  was  a  scene  of  a  gallant  military 
action.  Mad  Anthony  Wayne  and  his  New  Kng- 
land  riflemen,  with  fixed  bayonets,  captured  it 
from  the  British.  And  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  county,  in  Tappantown,  Major  Andre,  a 
gallant,  brilliant,  if  misguided  young  British 
officer,  was  executed  as  a  spy.  1  here  is  in  this 
town  still  the  old  tavern  of  Casparus  Mabie  in 
which  he  was  confined.  The  room  is  still  pre- 
served and  the  house  is  still  a  tavern,  in  many 
ways  unaltered  during  all  these  years.  And  the 
rear  portion  of  the  home  of  Mr.  Rogers  in  Tappan 
was  the  head(]uarters  of  Cleneral  Washington 
during  this  memorable  trial.  The  broad  fire- 
place, tradition  tells  us,  was  the  one  before  which 
Washington  sat  on  that  October  afternoon  when 
he  signed  the  warrant  for  Andre's  execution. 
From  the  western  windows  of  this  room,  the  hill 
where  Andre  was  hanged  can  be  plainly  seen,  and 
I  like  to  believe  in  the  old  story  that  Washington 
closed  the  shutters  as  the  fatal  hour  drew  near. 

The  old  church  in  Tappantown  rests  upon  a 
foundation  of  a  previous  building,  and  in  this 
building  the  trial  was  held.  Here  sat  the  stern  Von 
Steuben,  strictest  of  disciphnanans;  the  brilliant 
General  Greene,  versed  in  all  matters  military;  the 
kindly  Lafayette,  Gates,  and  many  another  name 
of  great  historic  radiance.  Carefully  they  weighed 
the  evidence,  seeking  no  doubt  for  some  flaw  by 
which  Andre's  death  could  be  averted,  but  finally, 
yielding  to  the  stubborn  facts,  sent  a  courteous 
and  kindly  gentleman  to  a  bitter  death. 
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From  Tappantown  eastward,  there  runs  a 
road  across  the  meadows  and  over  a  gentle 
hill  and  down  through  a  declivity  in  the  Palisades 
to  the  Hudson  River.  And  there  is  a  little  town 
known  as  Sneeden's  Landing,  which,  through  the 
generosity  and  good  intentions  of  a  lady  of  means, 
has  been  preserved  as  nearly  as  possible  in  its 
ancient  form.  This  town  is  just  opposite  Dobbs 
Ferry,  which  was  a  point  of  military  importance 
during  the  early  stages  of  the  Revolution.  There 
was,  in  those  times  and  before,  a  row-boat  ferry 
across  the  narrow  river,  and  this  ferry  continued 
in  existence  until  recently  supplanted  by  a  motor 
boat. 

This  is  the  Revolutionary  record  of  the  county 
in  outline.  Here  it  touched  the  great  history  of 
that  period,  and  here  only.  Its  chief  architec- 
tural history  lies  before  this  period.  Most  of  the 
important  houses  all  date  before  the  Revolution. 

And  if  any  one  be  curious  as  to  the  appearance 
of  Nieuw  Amsterdam,  during  the  piping  times 
of  Peter  Stuyvesant,  he  may  have  his  curiosity 
gratified  by  a  visit  to  this  region.  Even  from' 
a  passing  automobile  he  may  see  warm  old  red 
sandstone  houses  with  sloping  roofs,  and  pictur- 
esque mill  sweeps.  He  may  pass  old  graveyards 
bearing  quaint  inscriptions  both  in  English  and 
Holland  Dutch,  and  often  with  very  beautifully 
carved  headstones.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the 
houses  have  undergone  a  more  or  less  banal  re- 
storation, and  some  of  them  have  even  been  dis- 
figured with  mansard  roofs  and  stucco,  but  still 
the  seeker  will  be  rewarded,  for  here  and  there  on 
byroads  may  be  seen  a  few  houses  practically 
unchanged.  About  them  cluster  venerable  trees, 
scarcely  less  ancient  than  the  buildings  them- 
selves. There  is  moss  on  the  boards  of  the  old 
well-boxes,  bright,  crisp,  old-fashioned  flowers 
grow  along  the  ambling  stone  walks.  In  the 
background  there  are  grouped  old  barns  and  out- 
houses of  mellow  chestnut,  and  if  there  be  an 
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apple  orchard  in  early  bloom,  and  a  spotted, 
sleepy  hound  lies  by  the  well,  then  the  picture  is 
complete.  It  is  perfection  in  architectural  con- 
tentment. 

TN  TAPPANTOWN  are  the  Brouwer  mills. 

On  one  side  of  the  stream  stands  a  grist  mill, 
and  on  the  other  a  saw  mill.  On  a  little  knoll  above 
the  brook  stands  the  old  Brouwer  homestead, 
built  from  logs  and  clapboards,  sawed  out  in  the 
old  mill  almost  two  centuries  ago.  These  mills 
are  operated  by  turbines,  one  of  which  in  the 
old  grist  mill  is  still  intact,  although  rapidly  de- 
caying. But  I  can  remember  when  it  was  in 
operation.  The  date  of  these  mills  is  probably 
somewhere  between  1720  and  1740,  and  this 
makes  them  perhaps  the  oldest  turbines  in 
America. 

In  Rockland  County  there  exists  the  last  of 
our  landed  aristocracy.  And  in  these  times  of 
Bolshevism  and  Bolshevik  hunters,  this  is  no 
mean  distinction.  This  aristocracy  is  composed 
of  descendants  of  a  specially  favored  group  of 
individuals.  Just  as  France  dates  her  aristocracy 
from  the  twelve  companions  of  that  famous  and 
vain  seeker  for  a  gout  cure  named  Charlemagne, 
and  England  bases  hers  on  the  followers  of  the 
arch  robber  William,  surnamed  the  Conqueror, 
Rockland  County  takes  its  from  the  si.vteen 
original  signers  of  the  Orangetovvn  patent.  In 
order  to  understand  this  aristocracy,  I  must  give 
you  an  actual  living  picture  of  the  great  events 
which  led  to  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  this 
peculiarly  favored  region. 

In  the  springtime  of  the  year  of  grace  1640, 
Captain  David  Peterson  de  Vries,  late  of  old 
Holland  and  later  of  Nieuw  Amsterdam,  felt  stir 
within  his  manly  heart  the  spirit  of  .adventure. 
Despite  the  grave  misgivings  of  his  friends  and 
creditors,  nothing  would  do  but  that  he  must  pro- 
vision his  trusty  sloop  and  seek  adventure  along 
unknown  shores.  And  so,  one  morning,  after  a 
frugal  breakfast  of  planked  shad  and  bacon, 
hot  breads  and  small  ale  (not  too  small),  hastily 
snatched  in  two  or  three  hours,  and  after,  I  say. 
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The  house  of  John 
Stratemaker  was  built 
in  J  700.  In  the  western 
wall,  in  honest  bricks  of 
old  Holland,  still  may 
be  deciphered  the  date. 
Washington  used  this 
house  as  his  headquar- 
ters for  a  brief  period 


The  Van  Houten  house, 
one  of  the  choicest  ex- 
amples of  Rockland 
County  architecture, 
started  in  1731  with  a 
small  building.  Gradually, 
on  one  wing,  a  smoke- 
house, a  carpenter  shop, 
and  other  little  out-build- 
ings were  connected 


On  the  side  of  the  brook  stands  a  grist  mill,  operated  by  a  turbine  which,  while  still  intact,  is  rapidly  decaying.   As  the  mill  was  constructed  between  1720-1740,  the  turbine  is  perhaps  the  oldest 

one  in  America 
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the  third  or  fourth  matutinal  pipe,  forth  fares  our 
manner. 

A  flood  tide  and  liiiht  air  from  tlie  southward 
wafted  him  up  the  Hudson  into  the  great  un- 
known. .All  morning  he  passed  through  scenes 
that  tried  his  simple  courage.  On  the  port  bow 
frowned  the  grim,  gray  w  alls  of  the  Palisades,  not 
one  single  foot  of  soggy,  comfortable  mud  to 
cheer  his  stout  Dutch  heart.  On  the  starboard, 
low  rolling  country  that,  despite  its  beauty,  was 
torment  to  his  heart.  Other  adxenrurers  had 
beat  him  to  the  title.  But  stoutly  he  sat  or, 
when  his  strength  flagged,  fortified  his  spirit 
with  the  mellow  ale  of  winter  vintage  until  finally 
the  flesh,  triumphing  over  the  mighty  spirit,  he 
composed  himself  to  slumber. 

From  the  log  book  of  the  old  sloop  I  take  this: 
".At  the  south  end  of  l  appan  Bay,  there  lies  a 
meadow  about  three  feet  above  the  tide.  (This 
the  captain  soon  discovered  was  no  drawback 
since  the  mud  never  really  dried.)  Through  this 
meadow  doth  run  a  stream,  from  the  highlands." 
So  writes  our  navigator.  The  hills  troubled  him 
not  a  little,  since  country,  to  be  real  country, 
must  be  flat  and  damp. 

With  cogitations  and  deliberations  proper  to 
such  grave  concerns,  the  captain  and  his  crew- 
steered  their  sloop  through  the  channel  of  the 
creek. 

When  evening  fell,  thev  had  arrived  at  their 
destination  and  a  new  discovery.  The  stream, 
wandering  through  the  broad  meadows,  twisting 
and  turning  upon  itself,  finally  flowed  through  a 
gentle  declivitv  in  the  hills.  .A  better  site  for  a 
mill  could  not  be  imagined  and  so,  with  proper 
libations  and  ceremonies,  the  wear}-  voyagers 
ceased  from  their  labor. 

A  deer  with  dainty  foot  draws  to  the  stream 
and  drinks.  Upon  the  hill  the  dogwood  and  the 
pinkster  drift  in  snowy,  roseate  loveliness.  In 
the  pool  a  painted  trout  shi\  ers  the  crystal  with 
a  flash  of  red  and  silver.  In  the  same  creek  to- 
day, at  about  the  same  spot,  there  lies  the  good 
sloop  T:co  Elizas.  Captain  Peterson  is  the  owner, 
skipper,  crew,  often  the  cabin  boy  and  freight, 
and  where  the  stream  pours  from  the  hills,  there 
is  still  a  dam  and  although  the  mill  has  gone, 
there  are,  at  one  side,  two  old  houses,  once  the 
homes  of  millers. 

'"pHE  Indians  of  this  region  at  that  time  had 
*-  still  to  learn  with  what  tenacity  a  true  Hol- 
lander clings  to  a  deed  of  land,  and  so,  in  the  year 
1643,  thev  descended  upon  the  settlement  of 
de  Vries  and  drove  him  forth.  Some  time  after 
that,  Jan  Corneilson  obtained  a  title  to  land  in 
what  is  now  the  thri\ing  metropolis  of  South 
Nyack.  The  old  deed  dated  1661  is  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  Salisbury  family.  But  titles  to 
land  in  those  da^  s  did  not  of  necessity  mean 
settlements,  since  there  was  much  speculation 
in  these  matters,  both  in  Holland  and  in  this 
countrv.    However,  in  1686  there  were  sixteen 


In  the  borough  of  old  Tappan  is  the  home  of  John  Dewolf. 
lineal  descendant  of  the  original  John  Dewolf  who  received  a 
deed  for  this  property  from  Queen  Anne  in  the  year  1704. 
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good  and  true  citizens  of  the  province  of  New 
ork  who  did  apply,  petition,  and  otherw  ise  im- 
portune the  then  governor  of  the  said  province 
to  grant  them  the  right  and  title  to  certain  lands, 
domains,  and  tenements,  in  consideration  of  a 
yearly  payment  of  sixteen  bushels  of  good  w  inter 
wheat,  said  tract  of  land  to  be  known  as  Orange- 
town. 

I  have  often  discussed  with  my  excellent  friend 
John  de  Vries,  descendant  of  the  captain,  the 
injustice  that  has  denied  to  his  family  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  his  name  perpetuated  in  Vries- 
endael.  But  this  was  e.xplained  by  the  fact  that 
\\  illiam  of  Orange  made  a  particular  request  that 
this  part  of  the  globe  should  bear  in  perpetuity 
his  honored  name. 

From  1686  the  record  is  continuous.  The 
house  of  John  Stratemaker  (sometimes  called 
the  de  W  int  housed,  now  owned  by  Mr.  Rogers, 
and  for  a  brief  period  the  headquarters  of  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  was  built  in  1700.  In  the 
w  estern  wall,  in  honest  bricks  of  old  Holland,  still 
may  be  deciphered  this  date.  South  of  it,  in  the 
borough  of  old  Tappan,  there  is  the  home  of  John 
De  Wolf,  lineal  descendant  of  the  original  De 
\\  olf  who  received  a  deed  for  this  property  from 
our  gracious  lady,  Anne,  "by  the  grace  of  God, 
of  Ireland,  France  and  England,  Queen,  in  the 
year  1704." 

The  old  tavern  in  Tappan  was  built  by  a  citizen 
named  Casparus  Maybie  in  1755,' although  it  is 
locally  known  as  a  "76"  house.  Tradition  sa^'s 
that  in  this  house  Washington  often  stopped  on 
his  frequent  trips. 

THE  old  houses  are  scattered  about  with 
what  at  first  seems  a  lack  of  system,  but 
this  is  far  from  the  truth.  They  were  generally 
built  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  w  ith  a  southern  exposure, 
and  near  to  streams  or  springs.  .Also,  w  hen  these 
two  considerations  had  been  attended  to,  the 
next  important  matter  was  to  discover  a  near-by 
outcropping  of  red  sandstone  with  which  to  build 
the  walls.  The  roads  in  the  country  ran  from 
house  to  house,  and  therefore  they  have  that 
ambling  charm  of  roads  that  grew,  and  were  not 
planned. 

There  is  a  strong  resemblance  between  all 
of  the  types  of  houses,  and  yet  each  was  built  to 
fit  its  own  environment  and  to  answer  the  pecu- 
liar needs  of  its  builders.  These  houses  were  not 
constructed  all  at  once,  but  were  so  arranged  that 
thev  grew  as  the  family  grew.  For  example, 
the  Van  Houten  house,  one  of  the  choicest  ex- 
amples of  this  architecture,  was  started  in  1731 
with  a  small  building,  and  gradually  on  one  \ying 
a  smokehouse,  a  carpenter  shop,  and  other  little 
outbuildings  were  connected,  and  a  south  wing 
was  finally  completed  in  18 16. 

Along  the  shores  of  Tappan  Bay  w  ere  extensive 
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outcroppings  of  red  sandstone,  and  from  these 
quarries  a  great  part  of  old  New  York  was  built. 
It  was  prooably  in  these  stone  works  that  most 
of  the  slaves  were  employed.  In  the  Ramapo 
Hills  about  Sufl^ern,  and  scattered  through  what 
is  now  known  as  Bear  Mountain  Park,  are  still 
a  few  settlements  of  -imple  basket-makers  and 
wood-cutters,  who  are  called  Jackson  whites. 
The  origin  of  this  term  is  probably  a  composite 
of  the  term  "Jacks,"  the  old  colloquial  name  for 
slaves,  and  white  men  who  sought  seclusion  of 
the  mountains,  the  theory  being  that  escaped 
slaves,  victims  of  debt,  criminals,  and  Indians, 
and  perhaps  Hessian  deserters,  were  the  ancestors 
of  these  harmless  and  interesting  people.  1  heir 
appearance  is  quite  distinct,  and  a  student  of 
racial  traits  can  discern  all  of  the  above  men- 
tioned types;  I  do  not  believe  there  is  anywhere 
else  a  more  primitive  class  of  people  so  near  a 
great  city.  They  live  to  themselves,  are  timid 
with  strangers,  and  have  quaint  costumes  and 
beliefs.  The  only  work  they  will  do,  outside  of 
hunting  and  fishing,  is  wood-chopping  and  basket- 
making,  but  in  these  they  excel.  The  new- 
State  Park  has  hired  practically  all  of  them  to 
help  clear  up  the  forests,  and  perhaps  fate  has 
at  last  brought  them  security  in  the  hills  that 
they  call  their  home. 

THE  first  settlers  grew  and  spun  flax  and  v-ool, 
and  wove  them  into  blue  and  white  blankets 
and  honest  homespun  for  clothes.  Many  of  the 
elder  generation  still  remember  w  hen  the  itinerant 
weaver  moved  from  farm  to  farm  and  fashioned 
into  fabrics  the  yam  spun  by  the  women  during 
the  year.  I  have  a  record  of  the  weaving  patterns 
of  old  John  Haring,  and  have  seen  not  a  few-  of  the 
implements  of  his  craft.  I  still  know-  a  few  indi- 
viduals who  can  speak  Holland  Dutch,  and  I  remem- 
ber as  a  boy  an  old,  old  couple,  wrinkled  and  brown 
as  kindly  walnuts,  who  could  speak  nothing  else. 

In  these  lovely  valleys  of  Rockland  County 
the  lives  of  simple  folk  have  ripened  in  content- 
ment. To  generations  of  kindly  people  these 
acres  have  grown  dear.  Living  close  to  their 
well-loved  farmsteads,  they  tasted  deeply  of  life. 
If  they  lacked  the  fiery  ambition  of  the  more 
volatile  races,  they  were  not  second  in  courage. 
And  to  their  purposes,  through  all  the  ages,  they 
have  remained  steadfast.  They  have  left  us 
no  great  names.  They  have  marked  no  great 
epochs,  and  the\'  have  bequeathed  us  the  record 
of  no  fiery  genius,  but  only  kindl}-  customs  and 
contentment  and  simple  comfort. 


ALTHOUGH  science  has  provided  all 
/\  sorts  of  speed  devices,  from  racing 
J  \  cars  to  airplanes,  yet  they  satisfy  only 
temporarily,  and  lack  somewhat  in 
appealing  interest.  1  he  ancients  knew  a  lot  of 
good  things.  They  found  the  horse  and  tamed 
him.  We  have  tried  many  and  varied  sports  in 
the  last  few  years  but  nothing  has  ever  sup- 
planted the  horse  in  our  affection.  Tired  of  our 
modern  hobbies  we  have  now  come  back  to  the 
horse. 

What  can  compare  to  the  joy  of  speeding  along 
on  a  race  horse?    A  motor  travels  only  as  fast 


as  its  engines  will  turn  over,  but  by  urging  and 
keen  riding  one  always  seems  to  find  in  a  good 
horse  a  sprint  held  in  reserve  for  the  home 
stretch. 

The  English  have  undoubtedly  been  the  great- 
est horse-loving  nation  for  generations.  The 
children  of  all  classes  learn  to  ride  almost  as 
Americans  learn  to  walk.  Women  hunt  and  ride 
steeplechases  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  we,  too, 
are  finding  ourselves — discovering  how  really 
wondi-rful  it  is  to  ride  over  paths  through  the 
woods  shaded  by  gorgeously  colored  leaves,  to 
jump  fences,  to  ford  brooks,  and  to  tie  our  horses 


to  a  tree  and  lie  on  the  ground  away  off  from 
civilization.  Riding  to  hounds  and  hunting  is 
becoming  more  and  more  popular  with  American 
women. 

T>  IDING  has  various  attractive  features  for 
a  woman.  It  is  the  only  really  interesting 
sport  that  she  can  enjoy  alone;  and  it  is,  too,  a 
sport  at  which  she  may  not  only  enjoy  the  compan- 
ionship of  men  but  may  shine  equally  brilliantly 
with  them  and  be  judged  by  the  same  standards. 
In  fact  a  woman  showing  a  horse  in  the  ring 
always  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  pretty  pic- 


Miss  Clara  Peck  pre- 
fers side  saddle  to  riding 
astride.  She  is  mounted 
on  hi!r  blue  ribbon  win- 
ner, Allah 


Mrs.  Preston  Davie 
furnishes  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the  proper 
manner  of  riding  side 
saddle 
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ture  in  her  smart  riding  togs.  In  the  hunting 
field  women  vie  with  their  men  friends.  Not 
nearly  the  amount  of  energy  is  required  for  riding 
that  is  essential  for  good  results  in  other  sports. 
What  could  be  more  fascinating  than  riding  a  high 
spirited  horse — a  polo  pony,  for  example?  It 
calls  for  verv  little  effort  to  control  all  the  power 
and  fire  produced  by  well  tramed  muscles  and 
keenly  sensitive  nerves.  Just  the  slightest  pres- 
sure and  touch  of  the  reins  on  the  neck  and  your 
pony  wheels  faster  than  you  can  thmk;  a  sharp, 
light  tension  on  the  curb  brings  him  to  a  stop 
instantly. 

Riding  for  women  has  one  or  two  new  phases 
these  days.  The  war  has  developed  a  class  of 
self-supporting,  independent  women  who  not 
only  require  outdoor  recreation  but  are  able  to 
afford  some  of  the  so-called  luxurious  sports. 
It  is  now  possible  for  some  girls  to  satisfy  a  long 
cherished  desire  to  ride,  and  the  academies  are 
crowded  with  beginners  before  and  after  business 
hours.  There  would  be  a  great  many  more  riders 
if  people  only  knew  how  comparatively  reason- 
able in  price  riding  actually  is.  No  sport  can  touch 
it,  considering  the  amount  of  healthy,  enjoyable 
exercise  obtainable  in  so  short  a  time.  I  hen,  too, 
many  men  during  the  war  were  obliged  to 
take  up  riding,  and  now  that  they  are  home 
they  are  buying  horses,  joining  hunt  clubs,  and 
going  in  for  cross-country  meets.  \\  ives  find 
themselves  a  bit  out  of  it  unless  they  learn  to 
ride.  So  off  they  go  to  the  academy  farthest 
from  home  so  that  no  friend  may  laugh  at  serious 
efforts  and  painful  struggles.  A  new  rider  does 
look  just  a  little  funny,  but  the  game  is  worth 
the  candle.  One  good  ride  is  worth  a  thousand 
laughs.  During  the  war  there  were  corps  of 
mounted  policewomen  throughout  the  country 
on  duty  at  munition  plants  and  on  guard  patrol- 
ling various  war  work  areas. 

THIS  generation  is  being  taught  to  ride 
properly  just  as  in  golf  and  tennis  pro- 
fessionals are  teaching  boys  and  girls  correct 
methods.  Perhaps  the  next  generation  will  be 
an  all  star  cast.  However,  in  riding  it  is  more 
important  to  learn  in  the  technically  right  way 
and  in  good  form  than  in  any  other  sport.  The 
two  vitally  important  features  of  good  riding  are 
balance  and  a  light  hand.  A  girl  may  most 
easily  acquire  balance  by  taking  short  rides  at 
first  with  only  a  blanket  over  the  horse's  back. 
Start  by  walking  your  horse  until  you  gain 
confidence  and  then  you  will  be  able  to  trot  and 
canter.  After  a  while  you  will  ride  in  perfect 
rhythm  with  the  action  of  your  horse  and  so 
obtain  a  good  seat.  It  will  teach  you  to  sit 
tight  and  save  your  horse  and  yourself.  Muscles 
must  be  relaxed  but  in  control  to  respond  to  any 
sudden  movement  of  the  horse. 

Light  hands  are  a  gift,  but  women  are  much 
more  apt  to  ride  with  a  light  hand  than  men. 
Brute  force  is  seldom  necessary  to  control  a 


Miss  Joan  Michler,  of  Greenwich,  Conn. ,  dis- 
plays excellent  form  in  cross  saddle  jumping 
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horse — it  is  much  more  important  to  know  how 
to  touch  his  mouth  lightly  but  firmly  on  the 
curb  and  make  him  do  as  you  want.  Weakness 
or  indecision  are  not  to  be  confused  with  light- 
ness. A  woman  must  be  firm  and  know  what 
she  wants  her  horse  to  do  and  then  make  him  do 
It.  Never  let  him  be  master.  It  seems  to  me 
that  women  intuitively  know  how  to  control 
horses.  Persuasive,  tactful,  affectionate  treat- 
ment will  successfully  manage  almost  any  horse. 
A  famous  polo  player  once  told  me  that  the  way 
to  teach  a  man  to  ride  a  polo  pony  was  to  bridle 
him  like  a  horse  with  a  piece  of  twine  and  drive 
him  around  the  field.  The  man  could  stand 
even  more  pulling  and  jerking  than  the  pony. 
In  a  short  time  he  would  have  gained  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  sensitiveness  of  a  horse's  mouth 
and  the  amount  of  strength  necessary  to  handle 
him.  All  riding  masters  agree  that  they  would 
rather  have  a  pupil  who  was  at  least  awed  and 
somewhat  frightened  than  one  over-confident  or 
with  a  spirit  of  bravado.  The  former  treats  his 
horse  with  more  respect  and  is  more  attentive  to 
instructions. 

A  MONG  women,  cross  saddle  and  side  saddle 
each  has  its  devoted  followers.  Un- 
doubtedly the  majority  of  women  ride  astride  at 
the  present  time.  For  the  slight,  fairly  tall 
woman,  the  cross  saddle  is  very  comfortable  and 
looks  very  well.  That  type  of  "\voman  has  good 
length  from  knee  to  hip,  which  makes  it  possible 
to  have  a  firm  seat.  Children  and  young  girls 
should  always  learn  cross  saddle  at  first  because 
it  gives  them  better  balance  and  more  confidence. 
The  best  cross  saddle  for  women  is  practically 
the  same  pattern  as  that  for  men;  perhaps  a  little 
more  dip  and  a  straighter  flap.  For  short  women, 
the  roll  flap  saddle  is  more  comfortable.  Un- 
questionably, the  side  saddle  is  the  proper  way 
to  ride  in  the  case  of  short,  stout  girls  or  women. 
It  looks  better  and  is  more  comfortable.  For 


Mrs.  Penn  Smith  takes  Coquette 
over   the  bars   in  good  style 
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cross-country  riding,  jumping,  or  polo,  the  side 
saddle  is  considered  safer.  But  many  women 
polo  players  prefer  the  cross  saddle.  Certainly 
the  side  saddle  is  more  attractive  in  the  show^ 
ring. 

Western  women  ride  cross,  on  the  army  or 
Mexican  saddle,  with  long  stirrups  allowing  the 
legs  to  be  almost  straight.  They  sit  tight  and 
rise  only  slightly  to  the  trot,  from  the  ankles. 
1  his  style  of  riding  is  only  comfortable  on  a 
single-foot,  lope,  or  canter.  It  is  an  important 
method  to  learn  because  the  most  beautiful  spots 
in  this  country  can  be  reached  only  by  horses  so 
gaited. 

Ride  with  the  foot  "home";  the  ball  of  the 
foot  on  the  stirrup  may  look  better  but  it  is  not 
nearly  as  safe.  Safety  stirrups  should  always 
be  used  by  w'omen. 

IV^OUNTING  is  a  subject  on  which  ex- 
perienced  horsemen  are  not  agreed.  Per- 
haps in  this  matter  it  is  better  to  take  the  advice 
of  your  own  riding  master.  In  general,  throw 
your  weight  forward,  so  that  in  case  of  a  sudden 
or  unexpected  start  you  will  be  with  your  horse 
and  not  be  left  behind. 

After  the  foundations  have  been  learned,  try 
out  every  horse  in  the  stable.  A  fall  or  two 
makes  a  good  rider  if  you  have  learned  how  to 
fall.  Be  sure  to  clear  your  feet  and  relax,  landing 
all  in  a  heap — somewhere.  Learn  to  saddle  and 
bridle  your  horse  yourself;  so  often  things  happen 
and  no  one  seems  to  know  how  to  make  proper 
adjustments. 

Riding  may  be  as  mild  as  or  strenuous  as  one 
wishes  to  make  it,  but  in  any  case  it  is  stimulating. 
It  uses  and  develops  practically  all  the  muscles 
and  at  the  same  time  unconsciously  creates  a 
fine  mental  poise.  Age  may  be  almost  entirely 
disregarded.  A  woman  may  learn  at  forty  as 
well  as  at  twenty,  and  ride  quite  as  well  as  if 
she  had  started  when  a  child.  Of  course,  the 
best  riders  are  born  to  the  saddle,  but  for  all  pur- 
poses she  may  acquire  enough  horse  motion  to 
enjoy  riding  for  many  years  with  keen  pleasure. 

If  a  woman  can  ride  there  are  open  to  her  un- 
limited, rare  treats.  What's  the  use  of  wonder- 
ful views  in  the  Sierras,  the  color  glory  of  the 
Bright  Angel  Trail  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  or  the 
quaint  charm  of  the  Camden  or  Pinehurst  coun- 
try if  you  can't  ride  out  to  see  them?  More 
interesting  adventures  and  experiences  come  on 
horseback  than  any  other  way  in  the  world. 
There  are  a  few  women  who  can  afford  it  who 
appreciate  the  real  sport  of  owning  a  racing  stable. 

The  last  word  in  riding  is  taking  the  jump. 
A  woman  should  not  attempt  jumping  unless  she 
is  a  thoroughly  experienced  rider  and  knows  her 
horse  as  well  as  the  lay  of  the  land.  Then  she 
may  let  her  horse  have  his  head — and  keep  her 
own.  At  this  game  women  ask,  and  the  rules 
of  the  game  permit,  no  favors  to  the  so-called 
weaker  sex. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Hauck  on  Can- 
ada wins  in  the  jumping  class 
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J^ARGe  %gOMS  FRO^  SM^LL 

'By  JESSIE  .MJ RTI:N^'BT{EESE 


SPACIOUSNESS  is  in  its  very  sound  a 
regal  word,  and  there  are  few  who  would 
not  like  to  be  able  to  apply  it  to  the 
description  of  their  own  homes.  But, 
alas,  materials  for  house  building  are  as  high 
in  cost  as  every  other  kind  of  material  in  these 
discouraging  (Jajs  of  recovering  from  the  effects 
of  the  war.  Notwithstanding  this,  there  are  so 
manv  rooms  which  must  be  put  into  the  house 
that,  to  combat  it,  each  of  those  rooms  can  be 
allowed  but  a  small  share  of  the  entire  space 
allotted  to  the  floor  plan.  So  the  householder 
tucks  things  away,  and  schemes  to  make  his  fur- 
niture take  up  as  little  space  as  possible  that  he 
mav  have  in  his  rooms  that  largeness  of  atmos- 
phere which  is  described  as  spaciousness. 

With  what  joy  he  hails  the  decorator  who 
knows  how  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  space 
from  the  smallest  allotment!  Life  could  offer  the 
ambitious  homebuilder  no  greater  gift,  then,  than  a 
decorator  who  declares,  "  It  is  the  ambition  of  my 
life  to  make  walls  recede."  This  is  the  aim  of  Edith 
\  an  Boskerck,  a  decorator  not  only  of  interiors 
but  of  exteriors  as  well,  for  the  country  house  is 
beloved  of  her  inside  and  out  and  her  training  has 
fitted  her  to  apply  the  rules  of  decoration  to  the 
grounds  around  the  house. 

"Making  walls  recede"  may  sound  somewhat 
metaphysical.    But    Miss    Van    Boskerck  has 


cribe  these  painted  walls,  for  the  room  sets  its 
own  limitations  in  every  way.  The  size  and  shape 
of  a  room  determine  the  design  to  be  used,  a 
large  room  being  allowed  greater  detail  in  the 
pattern  tiian  the  small  room  which  depends,  for 
its  effect  of  space,  upon  the  far-reaching  distances 
of  land  and  sea  and  sky.  For  it  is  the  outdoors 
that  Miss  Van  Boskerck  almost  invariably  uses 


in  her  rooms — vast  landscapes  or  seascapes  which 
allow  one,  in  occupying  the  room,  to  escape  its 
barriers  in  all  but  actuality. 

I  he  room  itself  is  the  frame  to  these  pictures, 
and  such  natural  interruptions  to  the  unbroken 
space  of  the  wall  as  doors  and  windows  are  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  that  frame.  So  the  composi- 
tion follows  these  limitations  and  does  not  try 


nothing  in  mind  more  out  of  human  ken  than 
rnaking  the  room  seem  larger  than  it  really  is  by 
giving  the  wall  an  effect  of  great  distance.  This 
she  does  in  a  number  of  different  ways,  for  no  two 
problems  can  ever  be  solved  in  quite  the  same 
way.  Each  room  upon  which  she  starts  work  is 
allowed  to  offer  its  own  silent  suggestions  before 
her  plans  are  made. 

There  are  few  of  us  who  do  not  "  play  favorites" 
in  our  work,  and  Miss  Van  Boskerck  confesses 
that  she  had  rather  paint  the  walls  of  a  room  in 
one  great  "picture"  than  gain  an  effect  in  any 
other  way.  Perhaps  that  is  because  she  knows 
that  she  can  carry  out  the  work  to  the  last  detail 
with  her  own  hands.  There  is  always  the  su- 
preme satisfaction  to  the  real  artist  in  doing  his 
own  work  rather  than  directing  others  in  the  way 
it  should  be  done.  And  no  painter  will  deny  that 
this  decorator  could  approach  heaven  no  nearer 
on  earth  than  by  thus  nearing  the  "splash  at  a 
ten-league  canvas  with  brushes  of  comets'  hair." 

The  word  "  picture"  was  used  advisedly  to  des- 


The  sun  room  is  one  room  that  needs 
but  little  decorating.  The  windows 
should  be  made  the  main  decorative 
feature  instead  of  the  walls  whose  treats 
ment  should  be  flat  and  neutral 


The  use  of  a  landscape  paintmg  with 
a  far  horizon  seems  to  make  the  walls 
of  this  room  recede  and  give  it  more 
spaciousness 


The  size  and  shape  of  a  room  deter- 
mine the  design  to  be  used  on  the  walls, 
I  he  larger  room  being  allowed  greater 
detail  in  pattern  than  the  smaller 
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to  evade  thefn  in  any  way.  A  more  natural  effect 
is  gained  in  this  way  than  could  be  if  the  effect 
were  shammed  to  the  point  of  utterly  ignoring 
these  barriers  to  unbroken  lines. 

When  it  is  necessary,  however,  Miss  Van 
Boskerck  oversteps  this  rule;  for  her  work,  as  we 
have  said  before,  is  guided  by  the  inspiration  of 
the  room  itself  and  not  by  rule.  W  hen  a  room 
is  so  tiny  that  absolute  freedom  is  re(]uired,  as  it 
was  in  a  small  dressing-room  which  she  did  re- 
cently, even  the  doors  are  painted  into  the  pic- 
ture. It  would  ha\e  been  impossdiie  to  do  any- 
thing of  this  kind  had  not  the  room  offered  a 
Colonial  simplicity  that  lent  itself  naturally  to  the 
gay  faiii:asy  of  playing  out-of-doors.  A  simple 
door  and  a  door-frame  without  mouldings  made 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  in  the  success  of 
this  room. 

W  here  a  painted  wall  is  not  feasible.  Miss  Van 
Boskerck  sometimes  uses  a  pictorial  wallpaper 
which  will  gne  much  the  same  effect.  She  sel- 
dom resorts  to  this,  however,  when  she  has  the 
full  wall  space  to  work  upon  and  the  wall  is  in 
good  condition.  Another  of  her  devices  is  the 
use  of  wallpaper  cut  out  and  silhouetted  against 
a  single-toned  wall.     1  his  is  done  in  panels,  and 


By  the  use  of  decoration  on  the  walls 
of  the  stairway,  I  he  hall  is  given  a  depth 
it  does  not  really  possess 
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ever,  for  it  has  been  demonstrated  a  fact  more 
than  once  to  a  satisfied  householder,  as  well  as  to 
the  decorator. 

A  sun  room  is,  of  its  very  nature,  a  room  of 
many  and  large  windows.  Its  outlook  is  usually 
a  delightful  one,  or  the  architect  would  probably 
not  have  planned  its  existence  at  that  particular 
point.  Therefore,  says  Miss  Van  Boskerck,  why 
not  make  the  windows  the  decorative  element 
in  the  room  instead  of  the  walls?  '1  his  .'he  pro- 
ceeds to  do  by  sparse  curtaining  of  those  w  indow  s, 
and  an  ab.solutely  flat  and  neutral  treatment  of 
the  walls.  '1  he  furniture  she  keeps  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  walls  in  neutrality,  if  not  in  color. 
Such  accessories  as  the  room  needs  are  provided 
with  the  thought  of  the  real  picture  that  the  out- 
doors provides,  and  the  emphasizing  of  that  effect. 

Where  neutrality  is  so  large  a  factor  in  the 
wall  treatment.  Miss  Van  Boskerck  often  brings 
into  play  the  sculptor's  art,  and  puts  her  design 
on  the  wall  by  means  of  a  bas-relief,  which  re- 
(|iiires  little  or  no  coloring  to  add  interest  to  the 
wall  and  yet  provides  a  break  in  a  large  space 
that  would  otherwise  be  monotonous. 

There  are  times,  however,  when  no  advantage 
is  to  be  gained  from  the  decorating  or  mere  tinting 
of  the  walls.  I  hen  Miss  Van  Boskerck  turns  her 
attention  to  the  furnishing  of  the  room  to  supply 
the  effect  of  space  w  hich  she  so  desires.    Of  course 


The  dim  outlines  of  the  boats 
sailing  into  the  mist,  in  contrast 
to  the  rather  harsh  fireplace,  seem 
to  give  to  this  room  a  vagueness 
of  outline  which  it  otherwise  lacks 


not  only  a  pleasant 
formal  effect  is  obtained, 
but  the  sharply  defined 
pattern  of  the  wallpaper, 
showingas  it  does  against 
the  difference  in  color 
and  texture  of  the  wall, 
throws  it  into  high  relief 
and,  conversely,  gives 
the  background  a  dis- 
tance which  really  does 
not  exist. 

There  is  one  room  in 
which  this  decorator  be- 
lieves that  the  less  dec- 
orating is  done  the  more 
effective  the  room  will 
be.  By  this  she  means 
no  lack  of  decoration, 
but  merely  a  utilizing  of 
the  natural  resources 
that  are  usually  laid  at 
one's  feet  in  such  a  room 
rather  than  applying  ar- 
tificial ones.  "I  he  sun 
room,  that  latest  living 
room  in  the  modern 
house,  is  responsible  for 
this  theory.  It  is  no 
longer    a   theory,  how- 


When  a  room  is  so  tiny  that 
absolute  freedom  is  required, 
even  the  doors  are  painted 
into  the  picture.  A  single 
door  and  door-frame  without 
mouldings  made  a  lot  of  dif- 
ference in  the  success  of  this 
room 


one  must  have  enough 
furniture  in  a  room  to  be 
comfortable,  so  the  com- 
paratively simple  task  of 
removing  some  of  it  in 
order  to  gain  space  is  not 
to  be  thought  of  There 
are  but  two  things  to  do 
and  they  are  really  one. 
I  hat  is  to  "centre"  the 
furniture,  either  in  the 
centre  of  the  room  or 
close  against  the  walls. 

The  danger  in  both  of 
these  treatments  is  m  the 
stiltedness  which  is  apt 
to  follow.  Great  care 
must  be  exercised  to  keep 
the  placing  of  the  furni- 
ture so  that  it  w  ould  seem 
to  be  the  only  solution  to 
that  problem.  This 
knack  of  natural  placing 
is  one  of  the  gifts  Miss 
Van  Boskerck  utilizes. 


When  a  painted  wall  is  not 
feasible,  panels  of  a  pictorial  wall- 
paper will  give  the  same  effect 


Walker  6c  (Jillette,  Architect 

The  lodge  makes  a  convenient  and  comfortable  cottage  for  the  superintendent  of  the  estate,  or  the  gardener 

and  his  family 


H AND  in  hand  with  rhe  hi<;h  cost  of 
living  to-day  stalks  another  spectre — 
the  housing  problem.  After  four  years 
of  cessation  of  buildini;,  the  world  faces 
a  housing  crisis  that  is  not  only  serious  but  alarm- 
ing. In  France,  where  thousands  of  homes  have 
been  destroyed,  the  problem  is  acute  and  calls 
for  immediate  relief.  Such  relief  is  being  hast- 
ened by  the  Government  and  by  the  many  relief 
agencies  who  are  lending  their  utmost  efforts  to 
find  homes  for  the  refugees  before  the  winter  sets 
in.  In  England  the  problem  is  no  less  serious, 
and  the  great  landholders  are  rapidly  breaking 
up  their  estates  into  small  lots  and  selling  them 
as  fast  as  they  can.  The  small  landholder  at  last 
seems  to  be  coming  into  his  own.  Small,  inex- 
pensive houses  are  being  constructed  everywhere 
throughout  England. 

With  us  the  problem  is  chiefly  acute  in  the  big 
cities,  but  few  and  far  between  are  the  houses  that 
can  be  rented  in  the  smaller  villages  and  towns. 
Try  renting  a  house  anywhere  f)n  Long  Island  or 
in  New  Jersey  within  commuting  distance  of 
New  York.  You  will  find  it  almost  impossible 
to  get  what  you  want  at  the  price  you  want  and 
can  afford  to  pay.  1  here  seems  to  be  an  abund- 
ance of  houses  to  sell  but  almost  none  to  rent. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  the  suburbs  of  the  cities, 
where  more  and  more  people  are  turning  to  the 
country  for  relief  from  the  noise  and  dirt  of  city  life. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable  lodging 
for  h  is  employees  presents  a  new  problem  to  the 
estate  owner.  It  is  really  another  phase  of  the 
servant  problem,  as  no  landowner  can  expect 
to  keep  his  help  unless  they  are  content  and  well 
housed.  Furthermore,  he  is  anxious  that  they 
should  be  comfortable  and  able  to  enjoy  life  in 
peace  and  quiet  with  their  families.  So,  not 
only  must  his  gardener,  his  chauffeur,  his  coach- 
man and  their  families  be  well  housed,  but  if 

terchance  the  estate  includes  a  farm,  there  must 
e  suitable  accommodations  for  the  farm  laborers 
and  the  hands  who  may  be  engaged  temporarily 
only  for  certain  times  of  the  year.  The  good  old 
days  when  the  harvest  hands  were  content  to  sleep 
in  a  hay-rick  or  in  the  shade  of  some  big  tree  are 
gone.  The  hired  help  feels,  and  justly  so,  that  he  is 


entitled  to  more  than  a  mere  existence,  and  the  up- 
to-date  landowner  is  only  too  willing  to  furnish 
whatever  comforts  in  the  way  of  lodging  that  he 
can.  Most  of  our  great  estate  owners  have  handled 
this  question  very  skilfully,  and  the  servants' 
quarters  are  model  and  comfortable  to  a  remark- 
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able  degree.  In  fact,  after  seeing  several  cot- 
tages on  big  estates,  one  wonders  why  domestics 
prefer  to  flock  to  the  crowded  cities  when  they 
might  be  enjoying  the  fresh  air  and  healthy  life 
of  the  country. 

Colonel  D.  H.  R.  Green,  the  son  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Hetty  Green,  on  his  magnificent  scientific- 
ally planned  farm  at  South  Dartmouth,  Mass., 
near  New  Bedford,  is  having  constructed  a  large 
dormitory  to  accommodate  twenty-four  farm 
hands.  This  dormitory,  while  of  necessity  of 
plain  and  solid  construction,  contains  all  of  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  that  one  would  look 
for  in  any  school  dormitory.  Doubtless  Colonel 
Green's  dormitory  for  his  farm  hands  is  the  pre- 
cursor of  many  such  buildings  on  estates. 

"^[ATURALLY,  farmers'  cottages,  lodges,  and 
-'-^  garages  should  be  built  to  conform  to  the 
architectural  scheme  of  the  estate,  and  while  not 
too  elaborate  must  still  be  substantial  and  modern 
in  all  respects.  Formerly  in  many  instances 
the  gardener  and  his  family,  as  well  as  the  farm 
hands,  were  apt  to  be  housed  in  the  more  or  less 
dilapidated  house  that  happened  to  be  on  the 
estate  when  the  owner  bought  it.  That  period 
is  happily  a  thing  of  the  past,  never,  let  us  hope, 
to  return.  1  he  owner  has  too  much  interest 
in  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  his  employees, 
nowadays,  to  permit  of  such  a  thing  and,  in  ad- 
dition, takes  too  much  pride  in  and  devotes 
too  much  care  to  his  estate  to  allow  it  to  be  mar- 
red by  any  such  incongruous  feature.  No,  the 
housing  of  his  employees,  after  the  construction 
of  his  own  house,  is  the  most  important  thing  for 
the  landowner  to-day.  There  must  be  no  jarring 
note  to  mar  the  congruity  of  the  whole. 

In  many  cases  it  is  essential,  both  for  efficiency 
and  convenience,  that  the  employee  be  housed 


Farmers'  cottages  grouped  toget  her  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Thomas  at  Middlebiirg,  Va.  Wherever  possible  it  is  generally  best 
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near  to  his  work.  For  example,  the  chaufFeur 
can  be  very  comfortably  lodged  over  the  garage 
or  in  a  cottage  adjoining  it;  and  the  farmer  can 
be  houstJ-  m  a  neat  little  cottage  connecting  with 
the  barns.  In  other  cases,  save  that  of  the  lodge 
keeper,  whose  duties  prevent,  the  servants'  quar- 
ters should  be  all  in  one  group. 

On  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Thomas's  estate  at  Middle- 
burg,  Va.,  the  several  cottages  for  his  farm  hands 
are  grouped  together.  Mr.  James  A.  Farrell,  in 
the  group  of  farm  buildings  on  his  estate  at 
South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  has  combined  them  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  various  kinds  of  labor  are 
housed  in  direct  connection  with  the  work  they 
have  to  perform.  These  buildings,  which  are 
situated  on  a  slope  of  the  ground  so  that  they  do 
not  interfere  with  the  view  from  the  main  house, 
contain,  besides  the  living  quarters  for  grooms, 
stables  for  the  horses,  carriage  rooms,  garage, 
hay  loft,  harness  rooms,  and  tool  houses.  The 
gardener  and  the  chaufFeur  each  has  a  separate 
house  for  his  family. 

Mr.  Fred  J.  Kent,  at  Hartsdale,  N.  Y.,  has 
living  quarters  for  the  chaufFeur  and  his  family 
directly  over  the  garage,  which  backs  on  to  the 
servants'  quarters  and  is  joined  architecturally 
to  the  house  by  a  wall.  This  is  an  exceptionally 
well-devised  scheme  for  housing  the  chaufFeur 
and  his  family  on  the  smaller  estate. 

ANOTHER  skilfully  executed  garage  Is  that 
of  Mrs.  H,  J.  Davis  at  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 
Here  a  garage  with  space  for  three  cars  is  com- 
bined with  a  pump  house,  laundry,  tool  room, 
potting  room,  and  gardener's  living  quarters.  The 
latter  consists  of  a  large  living  room,  combined 
kitchen  and  dining  room,  three  bedrooms,  and 
bath.  The  heating  system  is  in  the  pump  room  so 
that  the  gardener  can  attend  to  the  fires  and  the 


pumping  at  the  same  time.  There  is  a  room  con- 
nected with  the  laundry,  so  that  if  necessary  the 
laundress  can  sleep  there.  The  tool  room  is 
under  the  staircase  and  the  potting  room  is  under 
the  porch.  The  garage  is  strictly  fireproof  so  that 
the  gardener's  family  above  are  well  protected. 


Peabody,  Wilson  &  Brown,  architects 
to  house,  each  family  in  a  separate  house,  preferably  in  a  group  somewhat  removed  from  the  main  house,  and  close  to  their  work 


C'lusti  r  A.  I'jtti.  is.in.  architect 
A  compact  garage  on  a  small  estate  with  living  quarters  above  for  the  chauffeur,  joined  to  the  main  house  by 

a  wall 

On  larger  estates  where  a  large  number  of 
horses — riding  horses,  polo  ponies  or  race  horses 
— are  maintained,  the  buildmgs  should  be  situated 
some  distance  from  the  main  house,  and  the 
grooms  and  jockeys  can  be  quartered  in  the  stables 
themselves.  Mr.  Lathrop  Brown  follows  out  this 
idea  on  his  estate  at  St.  James,  L.  I. 

1  he  one  building  which  in  most  cases  cannot  be 
grouped,  from  its  very  nature,  with  the  other 
buildings  on  the  country  estate,  is  the  gate  lodge. 
Nestling  beside  the  great  iron  gates,  the  lodge 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  quaintest  and  most  pic- 
turesque of  dwellings.  Somehow  it  breathes  an 
air  of  quiet  content  and  peacefulness.  It  seems 
to  have  been  left  to  us  as  a  legacy  from  our  Eng- 
lish ancestors.  Origmally  gate  lodges  were  built 
as  a  matter  of  protection  to  keep  unwelcome 
visitors  from  the  house;  but  nowadays,  except 
when  the  family  is  away  and  the  gates  closed,  the 
lodge  can  often  be  used  by  the  superintendent 
or  gardener.  Some  member  of  the  hitter's  family, 
during  the  day  when  the  gardener  is  absent 
attending  to  his  duties,  can  keep  a  watchful  eye 
and  see  that  no  undesirable  person  enters.  The 
gate  lodge  is  generally  small  although,  of  course, 
individual  tastes  and  needs  vary.  It  should  be  in 
harmony  with  the  style  of  the  gate  itself.  The 
lodge  on  Mr.  Henry  P.  Davison's  estate  at  Locust 
Valley,  L.  I.,  is  in  keeping  with  the  small  gate  be- 
side which  it  is  situated;  while  obviously  the 
more  massive  gates  at  the  entrance  of  Mr.  George 
Ahrents'  estate  at  Rye,  N.  Y.,  call  for  a  larger 
lodge. 

TV/TOST  architects  to-day  deem  it  important 
on  the  country  estate  to  have  a  separate 
house  for  each  separate  family,  wherever  possible, 
with  a  garden,  and  at  some  distance  from  the 
main  house.  Our  large  landowners  are  cooperat- 
ing and  aiding  in  every  way  to  make  their  em- 
ployees content  and  to  insure  them  comfortable 
homes  where  they  can  enjoy  family  life  to  its 
greatest  extent  and  bring  up  their  children  with 
all  possible  advantages — advantages  which  they 
may  have  been  deprived  of  in  their  youth  and 
whose  deprivation  they  have  no  doubt  keenly 
felt  and  regretted.    The  cost  of  these  lodges 
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This  building  on  Mrs. 
H.  J.  Davis'  estate  at 
Scarsdale.  N,  Y.,  serves 
the  purpose  of  garage 
and  laundry,  with  living 
quarters  for  the  gardener 
and  his  family  above. 
The  buiiding  is  fire- 
proofea  ;hroughout  s<> 
there  is  no  danger  to 
the  family 


The  style  of  the  lodge, 
as  this  one  on  Mr. George 
Ahrents,  Jr's.  place  at 
Rye,  N.  Y.,  should  be  in 
keeping  with  the  gate 
beside  which  it  is 
situated.  A  smaller 
gateway  would  call 
for  a  simpler  lodge, 
such  as  the  one  on 
page  54 


W.  Stanwi.i  architect 


l.,  wis  C.lr  ,-\;'  r  .    .  h 


varies  from  the  simple,  smaller  lodge  for  possibly  A  garage  with  living  quarters  above  for  the  the  living  quarters  of  the  employees  form  part 

an  aged  pensioner  or  a  couple,  which  costs  as  chauffeur  would  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  of  the  grc  up  of  farm  buildings  the  cost,  of  course, 

little  as  $5,000,  up  to  the  more  imposing  lodge  $10,000.  and  the  average  sized  house  for  the  gar-  varies  with  the  size  of  the  estate  and  the  number 

for  the  superintendent  and  his  family  at  $15,000.  dener  and  his  family  might  cost  $6,000.    When  of  hands  needed  to  maintain  it  in  proper  order. 


Russell  Walker  and  Leroy  Ward,  architects 

A  combined  garage  and  stable.  This  building  on  Mr.  James  A.  Farrell's  estate  at  South  Norwalk.  Conn.,  conuins  a  stable,  garage,  and  living  quarters  for  the  coachman  and  grooms  as  well  as 

a  hay  loft 


Mrs.  George  E 


lampion  Peter's  Captain 


MAX^'  men  of  many  minds  and  many 
dogs  of  many  kinds.  Bird  dogs 
and  hounds  for  the  sportsman,  dainty 
Poms  and  Pekes  for  my  lady's  limou- 
sine, aristocratic  collies  and  Borzois,  lordly  Danes 
and  sagacious  St.  Bernards,  the  lively  race  of 
terriers — a  hundred  breeds  to  suit  a  hundred 
tastes,  and  each  of  them  enjoying  an  aggressively 
loyal  following.  But  when  it  comes  to  wide- 
spread popularity  won  by  merit,  there  is  not  one 
of  them  that  must  not  hand  it  to  the  Boston 
terrier,    ^'ou  can't  get  away  from  the  statistics. 

I  hirtv  years  ago  the  Boston  terrier  as  such 
was  unknown.  To-day  it  is  the  most  popular 
dog  in  America.  There  are  more  Bostons  sold 
than  any  other  breed  of  dogs.  At  all  the  big 
sho.vs  the  Bostons  lead  in  number  of  entries. 
The  Boston  terrier  fanciers  have  the  largest  and 
strongest  specialty  club  in  the  country  and  hold 
the  largest  specialty  shows.  There  are  always 
crowds  in  front  of  the  Boston  terrier  benches 
no  matter  what  other  attractions  there  may  be. 
The  highest  prices  are  asked  and  oaid  for  good 
specimens. 

Boston  terrier  adherents  claim  that  their 
favorite  is  the  most  popular  dog  ever  evolved, 
and  though  I  do  not  number  myself  amon,-^  these 
partisans,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  they  are 
not  far  from  right.  In  three  short  decides  he 
has  won  a  foremost  place  in  the  hearts  of  the 
dog-iovins;  .American  public. 

npHE  story  of  how  this  all  came  about  is  one 
that  cannot  fail  to  interest  any  person  who 
cares  for  the  welfare  of  the  canine  race,  whether 
he  possesses  a  partiality  for  the  Boston  or  not. 
The  breed's  phenomenal  rise  to 
its  present  supremacy  is  in  itself 
remarkable.  More  remarkable 
still  is  the  fact  that  the  Boston 
is  a  "made"  breed,  the  result  of 
careful  scientific  selection  and 
breedinu  such  as  has  never  before 
been  witnessed  to  the  same  de- 
gree in  this  country. 

As  to  the  popularity  of  the 
Boston,  there  is  no  accounting 
for  tastes  and  fashions,  but  in 
the  case  of  this  breed  the  reasons 
are  more  or  less  obvious.  The 
striking  markings  and  graceful 
carriage  of  the  Boston  never  fail 
to  attract  the  eye  even  of  those 
not  especially  fond  of  dogs. 
Clean  cut,  perfect  in  his  propor- 
tions, alert,  friendly,  this  little 
chap  satisfies  the  desire  for  curve 
and  symmetry  in  an  animal.  To 
use  the  expression  of  Dr.  W.  G. 
Kendall,  one  of  the  original  Bos- 
ton fanciers  who  is  still  in  the 
game,  he  fills  the  eye  as  no  other 
breed  does  to  the  same  extent. 
And  in  character  he  justifies  all 
expectations. 

This  may  seem  like  fulsome 
praise,  almost  like  advertising 
perhaps,  but  I  believe  it  to  be 
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justified.  Something  superlative  must  be  granted 
in  the  face  of  the  facts.  Moreover,  the  Boston 
terrier  is  wholly  and  exclusively  an  American  dog. 

TJISTORICALLY,  he  is  an  American  dog 
built  up  from  English  foundations.  Years 
ago  in  England  the  white  English  terrier,  now 
nearly  extinct,  was  crossed  with  the  bulldog  to 
produce  a  fighting  breed  which  became  known 
as  the  bull-and-terrier.  From  this  cross  have 
been  derived  the  modern  white  bull  terrier,  the 
various  brindle  and  other  unrecognized  bull  ter- 
riers, the  pit  or  American  bull  terrier,  and  the 
Boston.  i  his  bull-and-terrier  became  popular 
particularly  in  the  mining  districts  of  England, 
and  was  famous  as  a  fighting  dog  and  ratter.  He 
possessed  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  prominent 
attributes  of  both  the  bulldog  and  the  terrier. 

Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  medium-sized  brindle- 
and-white  dogs  of  the  bull-and-terrier  breed  were 
common  in  England,  and  a  number  of  them  were 
brought  over  from  Liverpool  to  Boston.  Some 
time  in  the  'yc's,  good  specimens  of  this  type  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Boston  fanciers  who  be- 
gan to  breed  them  with  a  view  of  producing  a 
man's  all-'round  dog. 

I  he  first  authentic  name  in  Boston  terrier  hi.s- 
torv  IS  that  of  Hooper's  Judge.  He  was  a  dog 
of  unknown  pedigree,  rather  more  bulldog  than 
terrier  in  type,  that  was  bought  by  Robert  C. 
Hooper  of  Boston.  He  was  a  dark  brindle,  with 
white  throat  and  a  white  blaze  up  the  face,  with 
cropped  ears,  nearly  even  mouth,  and  a  screw 
tail.    He  weighed  something  over  thirty  pounds. 

Judge  was  mated  with  a  bitch  of  unknown 
pedigree,  stocky,  and  nearly  all  white,  named 
(jyp,  who  was  owned  by  Edward  Burnett  of 
Southboro,  Mass.  ()ne  of  their  sons  was  Wells's 
P>pli,  a  low-stationed,  evenly  marked  dark  brindle 
with  white  face,  weighing  about  28  pounds.  Eph 
vsas  bred  to  l  obin's  Kate,  a  short-headed  golden 
brindle  of  unknown  pedigree,  weighing  about 
20  jiounds.  One  of  their  |5ups  was  Barnarcl's 
Tom,  now  considered  the  first  genuine  Boston 
terrier,  though  not  so  known  then,  and  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  the  breed.    He  was  a  22-poun(l  red 
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brindle  with  a  white  blaze  on  one  side  of  his  face, 
white  collar  and  chest,  white  feet,  and  screw  tail. 

Tom  was  bred  to  Kelley's  Nell,  a  20-pound 
dark  brindle,  evenly  marked,  with  a  short  head. 
One  of  their  get  was  Barnard's  Mike,  who  made 
history  in  the  early  days.  He  was  a  rather  light 
brindle  with  white  markings,  weighed  about  25 
pounds,  and  had  the  large,  full  eye,  the  even 
mouth,  and  the  short  tail  that  we  know  to-day. 

CUCH  was  the  direct  line  of  the  royal  family, 
^  but  there  were  other  dogs  of  this  type,  some 
of  them  descendants  of  Hooper's  Judge,  who 
helped  in  the  development  of  the  breed.  Their 
numbers  increased  and  the  Boston  breeders, 
starting  with  brindle-and-white  bull-and-terriers 
lacking  in  uniformity,  gradually  began  to  gain  a 
clearer  view  of  what  they  wanted.  Watson, 
Axtell,  and  other  historians  of  the  breed  partic- 
ularly mention  four  or  five  dogs  that  have  left 
the  stamp  of  their  individual  characteristics  on 
the  breed.  A.  L.  Googe's  Buster  was  a  dog 
whose  name  appears  in  the  pedigree  of  many 
of  our  best  Bostons.  He  was  the  sire  of  Ch. 
Monte,  himself  the  sire  of  many  champions,  who 
was  one  of  the  best  of  the  breed  ever  produced. 
The  golden  brindle  Cracksman,  a  sire  of  champ- 
ions in  later  days,  was  a  grandson  of  Monte. 
F.  G.  Bixby's  Tony  Boy  was  close  to  the  best 
type.  He  was  sire  of  a  group  that  had  an  excel- 
lent effect  on  the  type  of  the  breed,  especially 
as  regards  markings.  Sullivan's  Punch  was  a 
bit  off  color,  being  white  with  brindle  head  mark- 
ings, but  he  proved  to  be  a  great  sire  nevertheless. 
In  general  the  Buster  dogs  were  noted  for  color 
and  style  and  the  Cracksman  dogs  for  expression 
and  quality.  The  crossing  of 
these  various  lines  produced  ths 
well-nigh  perfect  dog  of  to-day. 

Outside  of  Boston  very  little 
encouragement  was  given  to  the 
development  of  a  breed  that  was 
considered  rather  plebeian  in 
character.  I  he  outside  fanciers 
did  not  favor  a  brindle  bull  ter- 
rier. But  the  Boston  enthusiasts 
knew  what  they  were  after  and 
kept  at  work  along  carefully 
thought  out  lines.  To  guard 
against  undue  inbreeding,  new 
blood  was  occasionally  imported 
from  England — dogs  similar  to 
Hooper's  Judge  in  general  type. 
'  Only  the  most  typical  dogs  and 
bitches,  according  to  the  stand- 
ard the  Bostonians  had  set  for 
themselves,  were  used  for  breed- 
ing and  the  story  is  one  of  con- 
stant and  rapid  progress.  Never 
in  the  history  of  dog  breeding 
have  such  noteworthy  and  defi- 
nite results  been  obtained  in  so 
short  a  time. 
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Mr.  I'recman  Ford's  Champion  Arroyo  Anarchist,  judged  the  best  of  his  breed  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  several  other  cities 
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T^HEY  were  all  called  bull  ter- 
tiers  then,  but  the  Boston- 
ians had  a  distinct  ideal.  They 
were  still  satisfied  with  occas- 
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ional  white  dogs  with  brindle  markings,  but 
the  desire  was  for  the  brindle  with  white  blaze 
and  muzzle,  of  medium  size,  of  a  type  com- 
bining bulldog  and  terrier  features  and  yet 
totally  distinct  from  either.  A  number  of  these 
dogs  were  entered  in  the  first  Boston  show  in 
1878  and  were  classed  as  bull  terriers. 

At  about  this  time,  however,  the  white  bull 
terrier  became  a  fad  and  the  bnndles  were  gradu- 
ally crowded  out  of  the  show  s.  But  the  i^oston- 
ians  never  gave  up,  and  in  1888  they  succeeded 
in  securing  for  their  breed  a  separate  class  at  the 
Boston  show  for  "round-headed  bull  terriers, 
any  color."  This  class  was  judged  by  John  P. 
Barnard,  Jr.,  who  has  sometimes  been  called  the 
father  ot  the  breed.  As  a  result  of  this  classifica- 
tion, the  breed  that  was  later  to  be  named  Boston 
terrier  became  known  to  a  limited  extent  as  the 
round  head.  The  Round  Head  Kennels  of 
Providence  adopted  the  name  and  were  quite 
successful  in  the  Boston  shows  about  1890.  A 
more  popular  name,  however,  that  sprang  into 
being  was  Boston  bull — a  name  that  has  unfor- 
tunately persisted  and  is  still  applied  by  the 
ignorant  to  both  the  Boston  terrier  and  the 
brindle  bull  terrier. 

TN  .and  around  Boston  the  fame  and  popularity 
of  the  breed  grew  mightily  during  the  late 
'8o's  and  early  'go's,  as  the  type  came  to  be  known 
and  recognized.  The  numbers  of  these  dogs 
increased  at  a  rapid  rate  as  a  result  of  the  per- 
sistent efforts  of  the  enthusiastic  breeders  who 
continued  to  aim  at  further  refinement.  The 
type  diverged  more  and  more  widely  from  that 
of  the  bull  terrier,  though  thro  .v-backs  frequently 
cropped  out  in  the  litters.  The  type  at  length 
became  fixed,  uniform,  standardized,  and  recogni- 
tion was  forced  outside  of  Massachusetts,  where 
classes  were  occasionally  formed  for  the  breed  in 
the  shows.  The  most  stubborn  scoffers  were 
obliged  to  admit  that  a  new  and  noteworthy  breed 
had  been  brought  into  being,  and  the  Bostonians 
were  soon  knocking  at  the  doors  of  the  American 
Kennel  Club  for  official  recognition. 

They  at  least  were  convinced  that  they  had 
fixed  the  type  of  a  distinct  breed,  and  in  1890 
they  got  together  and  formed  the  American  I5ull 
Terrier  Club.  It  w  as  a  small  club  but  it  was  com- 
posed of  men  of  intelligence  and  initiative  and 
was  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  cooperation.  In 
1891  they  applied  for  membership  in  the  A.  K.  C. 
and  the  recognition  of  their  breed.  The  applica- 
tion was  rejected  on  the  ground  that  the  breed 
was  not  sufficiently  well  established  and  that  the 
new  dog  was  not  a  typical  bull  terrier.  They 
readily  admitted  the  latter  count  and  sought 
for  a  change  of  name. 

Whether  the  name  of  Boston  terrier  was  sug- 
gested bv  lames  Watson  and  other  friends  in 
the  A.  K.  C.  or  whether  the  Boston  club  adopted 
a  name  that  had  originally  been  applied  in  deris- 
ion hardly  matters.  It  served  the  purpose  of 
distinguishing  the  breed  and  it  had  an  historical 
justification.  The  Boston  Terrier  Club  was  ad- 
mitted in  1893  and  the  Boston  terrier  at  last  re- 
ceived official  recognition. 

Never  did  a  club  work  to  better  puroose  or 
more  harmoniously.  There  were  differences 
of  opinion  a-plenty,  but  they  served  only  as  the 
basis  for  friendly  and  earnestly  open-minded  dis- 
cussion,   '""he  work  of  this  organization  in  de- 
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A  constant  winner,  Peter's  Prince  II,  owned  by  J.  A.  Kelly. 
Note  the  beautiful  head  and  intelligent  expression 


veloping  a  handsome  and  useful  breed  is  beyond 
praise,  and  it  is  still  the  largest  and  strongest 
specialty  club  in  the  world.  The  names  of  John 
P.  Barnard,  W.  C.  Hook,  Dr.  W.  G.  Kendall,  and 
half  a  dozen  others  are  writ  large  in  early  Boston 
terrier  history. 

Occasional  importations  of  English  dogs  of 
the  desired  type  were  continued  in  order  to  bring 
in  new  blood.  These  dogs  were  for  the  most 
part  smaller  than  Hooper's  Judge,  so  that  the 
type  was  gradually  lowered  in  size  and  steadily 
refined.  In  1890  the  breed  was  divided  into  two 
classes  in  the  Boston  show,  of  dogs  over  and 
under  20  pounds  and  bitches  over  and  under  18. 

'  I  ^HERE  was  still  a  lack  of  uniformity,  of 
course.  Some  specimens  showed  a  pre- 
ponderance of  bulldog  type,  others  a  preponder- 
ance of  terrier.  But  improvement  w-as  rapid  and 
the  dogs  shown  in  New  York  in  1895  displayed 
remarkable  uniformity.  Bulldog  lines  w"ere  at 
last  subdued  about  1898.  The  cropped  terrier 
ear  supplanted  the  rose  ear  of  the  bulldog,  and 
the  short,  straight  tail  gave  place  generally  to 
the  screw  tail.  Later  a  short,  straight,  tapering 
tail  came  into  vogue  again.  White  dogs  became 
less  popular  and  the  predominant  color  was 
brindle  evenly  marked  with  white. 

As  a  show  dog  the  Boston's  popularity  in- 
creased by  leaps  and  bounds.  By  1900  the  en- 
tries in  Boston  and  New  York  rivalled  those  of 
the  St.  Bernards,  fox  terriers,  and  cocker  spaniels, 
then  at  their  zenith.  Then  the  Boston  terrier 
forged  ahead  of  them  all.  The  Boston  terrier 
shows  became  the  largest  specialty  shows  in  the 
country,  and  for  years  the  Boston  terrier  has  been 
the  foremost  breed  in  practically  every  general 
A.  K.  C.  show  in  the  United  States.  At  the  big 
New  York  shows  over  a  hundred  Boston  terriers 
have  been  exhibited  each  year  for  nearly  a  decade. 
In  1918  the  high-water  mark  was  reached  with 
164  dogs  and  bitches  entered.    The  figures  of 
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the  last  New  '^'ork  show  are  typical — 74  Aire- 
dales, 75  German  shepherds,  77  cockers,  85  wire- 
haired  fox  terriers,  99  chows,  129  Bostons. 

The  American  Bull  Terrier  Club  adopted  a 
short  Standard  for  the  breed  in  1 891.  In  igoo  a 
new  Standard  was  adopted  for  the  Boston  terrier 
and  this  w  as  further  revised  and  elaborated  in  1914. 
For  years  there  was  much  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  head,  eye,  tail,  color,  and  other  points,  but 
these  differences  were  gradually  reconciled;  and 
though  there  are  still  some  revisions  to  be  made, 
particularly  regarding  size  and  color,  the  type 
IS  pretty  well  understood  and  fixed.  Indeed,  the 
founders  of  the  breed  had  a  very  clear  idea  of 
what  the  Boston  was  to  become  and,  though  the 
later  Standards  show  many  changes,  the  essential 
points  have  been  altered  surprisingly  little. 

'TpHE  present  Standard,  adopted  in  1914,  is  so 
carefully  drawn  and  so  closely  written  that 
it  is  difficult  to  epitomize  it.  Every  phrase  is 
significant  and  important.  It  was  drawn  up 
by  thoughtful  men  and  there  is  little  in  it  that 
could  be  called  superfluous.  The  first  three  par- 
agraphs may  well  be  quoted  in  full  as  descriptive 
of  the  sort  of  dog  that  has  won  his  way  to  the  top 
round  of  the  ladder. 

"The  general  appearance  of  the  Boston  terrier 
should  be  that  of  a  lively,  highly  intelligent, 
smooth  coated,  short  headed,  compactly  built, 
short  tailed,  well  balanced  dog  of  medium  station, 
of  brindle  color  and  evenly  marked  with  white. 

"I  he  head  should  indicate  a  high  degree  of 
intelligence  and  should  be  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  dog;  the  body  rather  short  and  well 
knit,  the  limbs  strong  and  neatly  turned;  tail 
short;  and  no  feature  be  so  prominent  that  the 
dog  appears  badly  proportioned. 

"The  dog  should  convey  an  impression  of  de- 
termination, strength,  and  activity,  with  style 
of  a  high  order;  carriage  easy  and  graceful." 

The  rest  of  the  Standard  is  in  effect  an  elabora- 
tion of  these  paragraphs.  The  square  head  called 
for  does  not,  of  course,  mean  precisely  that,  for  all 
the  corners  are  well  rounded.  But  it  should  be 
squarish  in  general  effect  and  neither  domed  nor 
too  flat.  Most  typical  Boston  heads  show  some 
wrinkling,  but  when  in  repose  no  wrinkles  should 
be  noticeable.  The  face  should  be  intelligent 
and  squarish.  The  eyes  should  be  large,  round, 
dark,  and  set  wide  apart,  but  the  Boston  should 
never  appear  pop-eyed. 

The  Standard  calls  for  a  short,  square,  wide, 
deep  muzzle;  nose,  black  and  wide  but  not  jam- 
med in;  jaws  broad  and  square;  chops  deep  but 
not  pendulous.  Now  this  matter  of  the  muzzle 
has  occasioned  some  discussion.  The  Standard 
calls  for  a  muzzle  without  wrinkles,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  some  of  the  best  specimens  show  a 
tendency  to  wrinkle  the  muzzle.  This  is  consid- 
ered preferable  to  a  longer,  weaker  muzzle.  An 
even  mouth  is  desired,  but  most  of  the  best  ones 
are  slightly  undershot.  It  is  difficult  to  get  the 
necessary  strength  of  muzzle  in  a  perfectly  even- 
jawed  Boston.  The  overshot  or  wedge-shaped 
muzzle  is  the  real  fault. 

The  ears  are  small,  erect,  and  placed  near  the 
corners  of  the  skull.  They  are  cropped.  Neck 
of  fair  length  and  slightly  arched. 

The  body  should  be  deep  with  good  width  of 
chest  and  should  appear  short  but  not  chunky. 
Shoulders  sloping;  back  short;  ribs  deep  and  well 
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sprung;  loins  short  and  muscular;  rump  curving 
slighth'  to  set-on  of  tail. 

Elbows  should  stand  neither  in  nor  out. 
Forelegs  moderately  wide  apart,  straight  and 
strong.  Hind  legs  set  true  with  well  muscled 
thighs  and  hocks  not  too  prominent  and  turning 
neither  in  nor  out.  The  standing  posture  of  the 
properly  set  up  Boston  is  a  joy  to  the  eye. 

The  tail  should  be  set  on  low;  short,  fine,  and 
tapering;  straight  or  screw;  devoid  of  fringe  or- 
coarse  hair,  and  not  carried  above  the  horizontal. 
This  matter  of  the  tail  has  occasioned  some  dis- 
pute. As  a  rule  novices  like  the  screw  tail,  while 
the  veterans  prefer  a  short,  straight  tail,  thick 
at  the  base  and  tapering  to  a  point.  It  should 
never  be  held  gaily  and  docked  tails  are  barred. 

A  committee  of  the  club  on  revision  of  the 
Standard  is  now  out  and  will  probably  report  this 
fall.  The  questions  of  weight  and  color  have 
been  under  fire  for  some  time,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
these  matters  will  be  cleared  up  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all.  Meanwhile,  friends  of  the  breed  will  be 
interested  in  a  statement  of  the  arguments. 

THE  present  Standard  calls  for  a  short, 
smooth,  bright,  fine  coat.  Color:  brindle 
with  white  markings.  Ideal  markings:  white 
muzzle,  even  white  blaze  over  head,  white  collar, 
breast,  part  or  whole  of  forelegs,  and  hind  legs 
below  hocks.  Faults  in  color  and  markings: 
all  white;  absence  of  white  markings;  preponder- 
ance of  white  on  bodv;  lack  of  proper  proportion 
of  brindle  and  white  on  head.  Disqualifications: 
solid  black;  black  and  tan;  liver  or  mouse  color. 

The  matter  of  color  was  not  made  clear  in  the 
early  Standards,  and  while  the  present  Standard 
is  more  explicit,  the  point  needs  elucidation  still 
further.  At  first  there  was  a  great  lack  of  uni- 
formity in  this  respect.  Many  good  dogs  were 
largely  white.  This  feature  is  now  penalized. 
When  the  dog  was  first  shown  the  prevailing 
shade  was  a  light  golden  brindle  with  a  great  deal 
of  white.  But  mahogany  brindle  with  good 
markings  soon  became  the  desideratum  and 
breeders  directed  every  effort  toward  securing 
it.  Three  shades  were  debarred  at  the  shows — 
black,  liver,  and  mouse  color — and  dogs  ap- 
proximating either  of  these  colors  are  now  of  little 
value,  however  good  in  other  respects  they  may 
be.  A  rich  mahogany  brindle  became  the  popular 
shade. 

In  later  years  the  fashionable  color  has  been  a 
sea!  brindle,  and  a  dog  of  that  shade,  with  proper 
markings,  will  fetch  a  higher  price  to-day  than 
any  other.  But  herein  lies  the  danger  of  pro- 
ducing shades  darker  and  darker,  until  the  brindle 
may  at  length  become  lost  altogether.  It  is  this 
tendency  that  the  foremost  breeders  are  now  en- 
deavoring to  correct. 

On  this  point  Dr.  W.  G.  Kendall,  a  breeder  of 
Bostons  since  1877,  writes  me  as  follows:  "The 
early  dogs  were  mostly  handsome  mahogany 
brindles,  but  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  black 


A  perfect  12-pound  Boston  terrier,  St.  Botolph's  Little  King, 
owned  by  Edward  Axtell 


brindles  became  the  rage  and  fanciers  bred  for 
them,  with  the  inevitable  result  the  dogs  became 
darker  and  darker  and  finally,  in  the  last  couple 
of  years,  I  have  seen  specimens  given  the  gate 
that  could  have  won  their  classes,  and  even 
gone  to  winners,  had  they  not  been  solid  black, 
a  disqualification  according  to  the  Standard. 
One  instance  of  this  was  at  the  Westminster 
Show  last  winter,  where  I  was  assisting  as 
steward  and  hence  had  an  unusual  opportunity 
to  examine  a  dog  that  was  disqualified  by  the 
judge  for  this  reason,  although  he  told  the 
owner  that  he  would  give  him  the  blue  ribbon 
if  he  could  show  that  the  animal  had  any  brindle. 
The  Boston  Terrier  Club  is  prejiaring  to  make 
this  point  even  stronger.  I  have  contended  for 
years  that  the  red  or  mahogany  brindle  studs 
should  be  used  more  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
black." 

NOW  as  to  the  other  moot  point — the  matter 
of  size.  The  founders  of  the  breed  favored 
a  dog  weighing  about  20  to  25  pounds,  that  should 
be  a  sort  of  small  bulldog  without  the  bulldog's 
pronounced  contour,  and  essentially  a  man's 
dog.  The  first  written  Standard  provided  for 
three  classes — 15  pounds  and  under,  25  pounds 
and  under,  and  36  pounds  and  under.  This  was 
later  changed  to  two  classes — lightweights  1 5 
to  23  pounds,  heavyweights  23  to  30  pounds. 
As  time  went  on  and  ladies  and  children  became 
devotees  of  the  Boston,  the  desirability  of  a 
smaller  dog  became  evident.    To  meet  this  de- 


mand the  breeders  strove  in  every  way  to  pro- 
duce a  smaller  dog,  until  Bostons  were  evolved 
weighing  less  than  12  pounds  and  were  designated 
as  toys.  Some  of  them  were  mere  miniatures 
weighing  only  9  pounds. 

TN  1900,  accordingly,  the  low  limit  of  the  light- 
weight  class  was  placed  at  12  pounds  and  a 
special  class  for  toy  Bostons  was  established  for 
dogs  weighing  less  then  12  pounds.  This  was 
done  not  with  any  intention  of  benefiting  the 
breed  but  for  purely  mercenary  reasons.  The 
toys  sold  well  and  that  was  the  temptation. 

A  real  danger  arose — that  of  ruining  a  splendid 
breed.  For  great  reduction  in  size  means  a  runt 
or  else  objectionable  inbreeding,  with  loss  of 
stamina,  constitution,  and  intelligence.  Those 
who  had  the  welfare  of  the  breed  at  heart 
could  not  forbid  the  breeding  of  toys,  but  they 
could  prevent  any  official  encouragement.  They 
succeeded,  and  the  present  Standard  calls  for  dogs 
of  three  classes  only — lightweights  under  17 
pounds,  middleweights  17  to  22,  and  heavy- 
weights 22  to  27. 

"XXriTHIN  certain  limits  there  is,  of  course,  a 
^  ^  chance  for  a  difference  of  opinion,  and  as 
this  matter  of  size  is  a  most  important  one  for  the 
future  of  the  breed,  and  is  at  present  under  serious 
discussion  on  the  part  of  the  club,  the  following 
opinions  may  not  be  lacking  in  interest. 

From  John  A.  Kelly,  New  York:  "As  to  size, 
I  prefer  the  middleweights,  or  anything  between 
16  and  20  pounds." 

W.  F.  Kuback,  Elmhurst,  N.  Y.:  "The  best 
size  for  the  Boston  is  the  medium  type,  about  18 
pounds  for  the  male  and  16  for  the  female,  not 
too  blocky  nor  too  racy." 

Julius  C.  Feder,  Esq.,  New  York  City:  "To 
my  mind  the  proper  size  for  a  Boston  is  from 
about  13  to  20  pounds.  He  should  not  be  so 
small  as  to  be  frail  or  delicate  and  he  should  have 
enough  size  to  carry  substance  and  aggressiveness, 
but  he  should  not  be  so  large  as  to  appear  bulky 
or  awkward  in  the  house." 

Dr.  George  J.  B.  McCushing,  Keene,  N.  H.r 
"To  me  a  specimen  of  the  middleweight  class^ 
weighing  from  17  to  22  pounds,  is  the  proper  size. 
This,  I  believe,  especially  holds  good  in  regard 
to  stud  dogs." 

Freeman  Ford,  Pasadena,  Cal.:  "I  was  heart- 
ily in  favor  of  the  change  eliminating  the  toys 
from  the  classification,  and  my  ideal  in  size  is  be- 
tween 16  and  19  pounds." 

Dr.  W.  G.  Kendall,  Atlantic,  Ma.ss.:  "While 
I  can  admit  the  desirability  of  a  toy — a  10  or  12- 
pound  specimen  as  a  lap  dog  for  a  woman — and 
own  several  such  that  are  beyond  price  and  not 
for  sale,  my  personal  preference  is  for  one  of  i8- 
to  20  pounds — large  enough  to  be  all  dog  and 
to  instil  proper  respect  on  the  part  of  tramps  and 
such  gentry,  and  still  not  too  large  for  a  house 
dog." 


The  first  champion  Boston  terrier  in  the  State  of  Michigan — Lady  Luana 


A  champion  and  a  mother  of  champions  .  Crystal  Lady  Sensation,  owned  by  W.  F.  Kuback 


IVANTET):  MO'B^  HEAVV  HORSEPOfVE^ 


ALL  the  world  is  still  crying  for  food,  ever 
/%  more  food;  and,  to  a  great  extent,  it 
/  \  looks  to  the  Americas  to  satisfy  its 
hunger.  Under  existing  conditions, 
including  the  shortage  of  farm  labor — that  is, 
man  power — the  only  way  to  meet  the  need  is 
by  increasing  the  amount  and  the  efficiency  of 
other  *orms  of  power  available  both  for  produc- 
tion and  for  transportation  purposes.  The 
tractor  and  the  automobile  truck  have  been  de- 
veloped in  response  to  this  demand;  but  even  as 
their  numbers  increase  and  as  they  are  made  more 
reliable  and  adaptable,  it  becomes  clearer  that 
their  maximum  service  will  be  rendered  as  sup- 
plements of,  rather  than  substitutes  for,  the 
draft  horse. 

In  proof  of  this,  columns  of  statistics  are  avail- 
able showing,  first,  that  despite  an  increasing  use 
of  taxicabs,  motor  trucks,  and  automobile  delivery 
wagons,  the  numbers  of  horses 
and  horse-drawn  vehicles  in 
the  large  cities  are  decreasing 
with  surprising  slowness;  and 
second,  that  notwithstanding  a 
rapidly  growing  output  of 
tractors  and  tremendously  aug- 
mented exports  of  horses  during 
the  war  years,  the  number  of 
horses  and  mules  on  United 
States  farms  has  never  ceased 
its  slow  but  steady  increase. 
Now,  farmers  would  not  raise 
horses  if  there  was  not  a  de- 
mand for  them;  and  transpor- 
tation companies  would  not  em- 
ploy them  if  it  had  not  been 
proved  that  for  many  kinds  of 
city  hauling  they  are  more  eco- 
nomical and  satisfactory  than 
gasolene-fed  power.  Moreover, 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  of 
late  years  a  considerable  falling 
off  in  the  use  of  light  driving 
and  saddle  horses — though  the 
latter  are  coming  back  strongly 
this  year — proves  that  if  any- 
thing the  importance  of  the 
heavy  type  has  increased,  in 
order  to  have  maintained  the 
stability  of  the  horse  industry 
as  a  whole. 

IPROM  the  farm  standpoint 
the  all-round  superiority  of 
the  horse  over  the  tractor  rests 
upon  two  factors.    The  first  is 
its  greater  flexibility,  not  only 
in  its  adaptation  for  a  variety 
of  tasks  and  for  any  single 
piece  of  work  under  varying 
conditions,  but  also  in  its  re-  * 
liability  for  work  that  requires, 
literally,  "horse  sense"  and  the  harmonious  co- 
ordination of  power  plant  and  operator  or,  in 
this  case,  driver.    The  possession  of  eyes,  ears, 
nerves  and  a  brain  is  an  advantage  that  goes 
a  long  way  toward  offsetting  the  disadvantages 
of  having  to  depend  on  muscular  instead  of 
metal  tissues  and  physiological  energy  instead 
of  chemical  and   mechanical   force,  and   of  re- 
quiring regular  feeding  and  watering  and  occa- 
sional periods  of  rest. 

The  second  factor  is  that  horses  are  potential 
breeding  stock  as  well  as  work  animals,  enabling 
the  owner  not  only  to  multiply  his  crop-raising 
powers  but  also  to  experience  the  satisfaction, 
the  fascination,  and  the  profit-making  possibilities 
of  the  art  and  science  of  breeding.  The  average 
well-cared-for  mare  will  produce,  under  normal 
circumstances,  a  colt  a  year  which  will  easily  re- 
present more  than  the  value  of  her  services  during 
the  weeks  she  is  rendered  incapable  of  full-time 
work. 

One  further  important  and  significant  fact 
is   that,   although   greater   than   ever  before 
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and  reinforced  by  gasolene-driven  implements 
and  vehicles,  the  supply  of  good  heavy  horses 
for  farm  work  and  city  hauling  is  inadequate 
'"Ihe  demand  for  draft  horses  on  our  farms," 
wrote  one  authority  recently,  "is  increasing  at  a 
phenomenal  rate.  Argument  to  convince  an  in- 
telligent farmer  of  the  advantage  of  using  heavy 
horses  is  no  longer  needed.  He  knows  it.  Farm 
sales  reflect  the  situation.  Roomy,  drafty  mares 
— grades — standing  from  i6  to  16.2  hands  and 
weighing  1,600  pounds  or  more  will,  if  of  rea- 
sonable age,  command  ^^500  to  ^600  per  pair  in 
almost  any  farm  sale;  and  there  are  never  enough 
of  this  sort  to  satisfy  the  clamorous  demands  of 
hard-headed  farmers  who  want  good  teams." 
'I  he  great  number  of  inferior  horses  that  are 
burdening  rather  than  serving  our  farms,  and  that 
were  better  done  away  with  entirely,  is  indicated 
by  comparing  the  prices  just  mentioned  with  the 


Four  horses  abreast  is  a  convenient  and  effective  hitch  lor 
such  operations  as  harrowing,  seeding,  etc.,  where  a  furrow  does 
not  have  to  be  followed;  but  for  plowing,  a  tandem  arrangement 
is  much  to  be  desired 


average  valuation  of  ^98.48  placed  upon  the 
21,500,000  horses  of  all  kinds  that  were  on  L^nlted 
States  farms  on  January  i,  1919. 

'  I  ^WO  problems  therefore  confront  every  farmer 
and  every  owner  of  a  country  place  on  which 
horses  are  or  could  be  kept.  The  first  is  how  to 
increase  the  supply  of  good  draft  horses;  the 
second,  how  more  effectively  to  utilize  those  now- 
available  and  through  them  multiply  the  man 
power  on  our  farms.  In  both  connections  the 
door  of  opportunity  stands  wide  open,  especially 
to  the  man  who  has  plenty  of  land,  adequate 
means,  and  an  unlimited  supply  of  sincere  interest 
in  the  subject  of  better  horses. 

Conditions  in  general  should  of  course  be  such 
as  to  encourage  more  farmers  to  produce  one, 
two,  or  several  draft  colts  each  year.  To  bring 
these  conditions  about  there  should  be  a  wider 
dissemination  of  more  accurate  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  type  and  quality  of  horses  wanted; 
modern  scientific  breeding  methods  should  be 
more  generally  followed  in  small  scale  as  well  as 
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large  scale  activities;  and  there  should  be  a  more 
general  use  of  registered  stallions  of  pronounced 
individual  excellence  and  with  ability  to  produce 
colts  of  similar  or  better  quality.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  the  country  gentleman  of  America 
to  .serve  the  interests  of  the  country — as  many  of 
thein  already  are  serving  in  fostering  the  breeding 
of  high-class  dairy  cattle  and  other  types  of  stock 
— rests  in  bringing  these  things  to  pass.  For 
he  can  afl^ord  to  import,  breed  and  maintain 
registered  stallions  of  the  leading  draft  breeds 
to  an  extent  far  beyond  the  ability  of  the  practical 
farmer  or  even  the  small  professional  breeder; 
he  can  promote  the  organization  of  local  horse 
breeders'  associations,  of  stallion  clubs,  and  other 
educational  cooperative  bodies  comparable  to  the 
"bull  rings,"  calf  clubs,  cow  testing  associations, 
and  other  organizations  that  are  doing  so  much 
for  the  dairy  and  cattle  industries.  Thus  can  he 
become  a  leader  and  a  partici- 
pant in  a  great  crusade  of  agri- 
cultural education  and  progress. 

ALSO  he  can  support  and 
strengthen  the  sentiment 
that  is  calling  more  and  more 
loudly  for  state  aid  in  behalf 
of  draft  horse  production,  ac- 
cording to  a  plan  that  appar- 
ently ought  to  prove  fully  as 
valuable  in  this  country  as  it 
has  already  shown  itself  else- 
where. This  system  involves 
the  subsidizing  of  a  certain 
number  of  approved  stallions 
throughout  the  more  important 
horse-raising  sections  of  the 
country.  Discussing  the  plan 
in  connection  with  the  present 
demand  for  more  horses,  Mr. 
Wayne  Dinsmore,  Secretary  of 
the  Percheron  Society  of  Amer- 
ica, says,  "The  key  to  the  sit- 
uation lies  in  the  use  of  good 
sires,  but  these  cost  too  much 
for  the  individual  farmer  to 
own.  Eight  mares  is  the  aver- 
age owned  on  a  good  200-acre 
farm.  One  stallion,  worthy  of 
service,  should  sire  100  colts  in 
a  season.  To  keep  a  sire  for  use 
on  the  mares  on  a  single,  aver- 
age farm  is,  therefore,  wasteful 
and  unprofitable.  Farmers 
themselves  cannot  take  time 
from  their  own  operations  to 
travel  a  sire  to  surrounding 
farms  where  mares  are  owned, 
and  as  it  is  not  profitable  for 
a  man  simply  to  own  and  travel 
a  single  stallion  for  public  ser- 
vice, particularly  if  he  is  a  good 
one,  we  are  rapidly  reaching  a  point  where  men 
who  have  good  mares  have  no  good  sires  available. 

"The  same  situation  has  before  this  arisen  in 
other  countries.  France  met  it  by  granting 
government  subsidies  to  sires  of  approved  stamp 
.  .  by  adding  enough,  that  is,  to  the  earn- 
ings of  a  sire  to  justify  men  in  owning  fifteen  or 
t'venty  which  were  maintained  and  traveled  in 
localities  desiring  their  services.  This  system 
has  been  in  use  there  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  and  has  given  admirable  results.  Belgium 
has  had  a  somewhat  similar  plan  in  force  for  fifty 
years,  with  the  added  proviso  that  the  amount  of 
the  government  subsidy  should  increase  each 
year  if  the  horse  was  kept  in  use  in  one  locality 
for  three  years  or  more.  This  has  given  to  little 
Belgium  a  race  of  horses  famous  throughout 
the  world  .  .  .  Great  Britain  has  had  similar 
measures  in  force  for  some  years  and  Canada, 
with  a  similar  plan  in  use  for  two  years  past, 
finds  it  very  successful. 

"Such  aid,  which  is  needed  to  maintain  an 
adequate  supply  of  horses,  can  be  administered 
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The  ten-horse  multi- 

gle  hitch  in  operation, 
iy  means  of  it  ade- 
quate tractor  power  for 
a  three-bottom  gang 
plow  is  easily  controlled 
by  one  man  through  two 
pairs  of  lines 


through  our  staUion  boards,  and  it  will  bring  back 
in  added  wealth  to  the  state  a  hundred  dollars 
for  everv  dollar  expended.  It  must  be  state 
rather  than  federal  aid,  for  there  are  only  about 
twenty  states  that  produce  a  surplus  of  horses. 
.  .  .  In  substance,  the  plan  will  provide  for 
the  expenditure  of  about  J?50,ooo  per  year,  which 
shall  be  used  to  pay  20  per  cent,  of  the  service 
fees  of  approved  stallions,  provided: 

"(i)  That  the  farmers  in  any  given  locality 
first  organize  a  club,  with  legal  responsibility, 
guaranteeing  one  hundred  breeding  mares. 

"(2)  That  they  arrange  for  the  lease  of  a  pure- 
bred sire  which  must  receive  the  approval  of  a 
special  committee  named  by  the  State  Stallion 
Board,  before  said  lease  is  valid. 

"  (3)  That  the  service  fee  shall  be  5^25  per  mare, 
20  per  cent,  of  which  shall  be  paid  to  the  club 
b}^  the  state. 

"(4)  That  only  100  approved  sires  shall  be 
granted  a  subsidy  during  the  first  four  years  the 
act  is  in  force,  and  not  more  than  three  of  these 
in  any  one  county." 

'  I  *HIS  plan  should  not  be  confused  with  that 
now  being  carried  out  by  the  L  .  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Army  Remount  Division 
with  a  view  to  improving  and  increasing  the  sup- 
ply of  horses  capable  of  becoming  cavalry  re- 
mounts. In  the  latter,  the  stallions  (practically 
all  of  them  thoroughbreds)  are  owned  by  the 
Government,  which  takes  an  option  on  all  colts 
sired  by  them  out  of  locally  owned  mares.  A 
farmer  desiring  to  keep  such  a  colt  instead  of  ac- 
cepting the  option  price  merely  pays  a  nominal 
service  fee.  Under  the  subsidy  plan,  the  (lov- 
ernment  neither  owns,  buys,  rents,  nor  controls 
any  of  the  animals  involved,  but  merely  makes 
it  financially  possible  for  far.mers — individually, 
or  combined  into  companies  or  cooperative  as- 
sociations— to  own  and  maintain  representative 
stallions  within  convenient  reach  for  owners  of 
mares  who  agree  to  use  them.  Both  stallion  and 
mare  owners  are  thus  protected  and  encouraged 
in  the  direction  of  better  horse  production,  a 
larger  supply  of  better  sires  is  made  possible,  and 
the  organization  of  neighboring  farmers  is  pro- 
moted, with  all  the  educational,  social,  and  finan- 


cial benefits  that  accompany  it.  In  backing  up 
such  a  proposition,  all  those  in  any  way  interested 
in  horse  raising  are  not  only  benefiting  that  in- 
dustry and  themselves  but  also  contributing  to 
the  betterment  of  the  food  situation  of  this  coun- 
try and  of  the  world. 

'  I  ''HIS  scheme  bears  also  upon  the  second  of 
our  problems — the  intensive  utilization  of 
horse  power  on  farms — for  naturally,  the  better 
the  type  of  horse  provided,  the  more  and  better 
work  it  will  do  and  the  more  effective  will  become 
the  combination  of  team  and  driver. 

But  there  remains  one  other  means  whereby 
maximum  results  may  be  obtained  from  farm 
teams — namely,  the  use  of  some  type  of  multiple 
hitch.  During  the  past  year  a  series  of  such 
hitches  have  been  devised  and  perfected,  that 
make  it  possible  for  one  man  to  handle  anywhere 
from  six  to  ten  horses  attached  to  a  plow,  harrow, 
binder,  or  other  implement  as  easily  as  he  used 
to  manage  two  or  four,  and  with  a  very  appreci- 
able reduction  of  side  draft,  friction,  unequal 
strain,  etc.  Naturally  they  permit  the  use 
of  larger,  heavier  machines  per  unit  of  man 
power  and,  consequently,  the  accomplishment 
of  more  work  per  unit  of  time.  1  hey  were 
worked  out,  after  a  thorough  study  and  analysis 
of  all  the  types  of  hitches  employed  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  by  Professor  E.  A.  White,  of 
the  Illinois  Agricultural  College,  in  cociperation 
with  the  Percheron  Society  and  a  number  of 
broadminded,  farsighted  farmers,  with  whose  help 
they  have  been  and  are  being  demonstrated  in 
different  localities. 

As  a  concrete  illustration  of  the  possibilities 
of  this  .sort  of  multiplication  of  forces,  we  need 
only  compare  modern  plowing  methods  character- 
istic of  various  sections  of  the  country  and  various 
types  of  farmers.  In  many  parts  of  New  I'lngland, 
for  instance,  it  is  customary  to  use  two  horses  on 
a  single  ten-inch  or  so  walking  plow,  and  to  cover 
about  an  acre  a  day;  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
can  be  found  more  sulky  plows,  some  of  them 
drawn  by  three  horses  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a 
half  to  three  acres  a  day;  farther  west,  on  larger, 
more  level  farms,  two-bottom  gang  plows  drawn 
by  four  or  five  horses  turn  from  four  to  five  and  a 


half  acres  daily;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Corn 
Belt,  the  Northwest,  and  the  Great  Plains  coun- 
try, huge  three-bottom  gangs,  drawn  by  eight 
or  ten  horses  or  mules,  and  suggesting  the  max- 
imum application  of  Professor  White's  ideas,  are 
not  frequently  encountered,  l  o  such  increased 
efficiency  as  that  last  mentioned  can  the  farmer 
hope  to  attain  by  the  use  of  the  multiple  hitch, 
recognizing,  of  course,  that  some  farms,  owing  to 
their  size  and  topography,  can  never  go  beyond 
the  two-horse  walking  plow  limits.  But  where 
conditions  do  permit,  think  of  the  increased  pro- 
duction, efliciency,  and  satisfaction  involved  in 
changing  from  the  tilling  of  two  or  three  acres 
to  that  of  eight  or  ten  acres  a  day. 

The  fundamental  feature  of  all  of  these  hitches 
is  an  arrangement  of  pulleys,  chains  and,  in  some 
cases,  long  metal  draw  rods,  so  that  the  teams 
can  be  hitched  one  ahead  of  the  other  rather  than 
abreast,  with  no  possibility  of  wasting  or  un- 
equalizing  their  respective  pulling  forces.  De- 
vices are  also  included  whereby  six,  eight,  or  ten 
horses  so  hitched  can  be  kept  at  the  right  dis- 
tances in  relation  to  one  another,  made  to  move 
straight  forward,  and  guided  as  desired  without 
the  need  of  a  complicated  arrangement  of  lines 
or  an  extra  driver  or  rider.  In  each  case  only 
one  pair  of  reins — attached  to  the  bits  of  the  lead 
team — is  used. 

'  I  ^HE  illustrations  on  this  page  show  two  of  these 
hitches  in  actual  use  as  applied  to  purebred 
draft  horses  that  represent  one  ideal  of  practical, 
flexible,  reliable,  traction  power  for  farm  use.  The 
details  of  all  seven  types  of  hitch,  including  the 
apparatus  needed,  its  arrangement,  dimensions, 
etc.,  are  given  in  a  supplementary  article,  in 
the  back  of  the  Magazine.  With  these  data  it 
is  possible  for  any  one  to  work  out  whichever 
hitch  is  best  adapted  to  his  needs  and  conditions. 
However,  complete  equipments  of  chains,  rods, 
pulleys — everything,  in  fact,  except  the  harness, 
lines  and  other  items  easily  obtainable  on  any 
farm — can  pow  be  purchased  ready  made  ac- 
cording to  designs  that  have  been  proved  most 
practical  and  satisfactory.  Wherever  possible 
this  course  is  probably  the  safest  and  the  best 
guarantee  of  maximum  service  and  efficiency. 


The  eight-horse  mul- 
tiple hitch  on  aCorn  Belt 
farm,  illustrating  one 
phase  of  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  securing 
maximum  efficiency, 
safety,  and  economy  in 
the  operation  of  profit- 
able farm  power 
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Oraditions  of  Dreoratiou 
at  tlie  E)ampron  Shops 

IN  the  intimate  reflection  of  the  social 
life  of  its  owners  lies  the  charm  of 
many  a  famous  English  country  house, 
where  perhaps  the  dignified  Georgian 
backgroimd  is  a  setting  tor  heirlooms  in- 
herited from  Queen  Anne  days;  old  paint- 
ings, quaint,  stiff  love-seats  with  coverings 
of  soft  toned  needlework  or  desks  and 
tables  by  the  great  Chippendale,  and  with 
these  are  grouped  deep  seated  chairs 
and  harmonious  incidentals  which  fill  the 
needs  of  to-day. 


Practical 
Tree 

Protection 


For  its  initiative  in  solving  one  of 
the  problems  associated  with  the 
protection  and  preservation  of  its 
trees,  the  state  of  Connecticut  de- 
ser^'es  the  congratulations  of  all  other  common- 
wealths and  communities.  For  it  has  established 
a  precedent  by  passing  a  law  that  puts  its  "tree 
doctors"  on  the  same  licensed  basis  as  its  veterin- 
arians, its  physicians  and  its  other  practitioners 
and  curers  of  ills.  The  skilled,  experienced  tree 
surgeon  is  not,  of  course,  an  unfamiliar  feature  of 
our  modem  country  life;  but  unfortunately  there 
has  followed  in  his  train  an  army  of  half-trained 
(or  wholly  untrained),  irresponsible,  itinerant 
'"quacks"  whose  activities — whether  in  the  line 
of  tree  surger\-  (better  termed  "butchery") 
or  preventive  treatment,  such  as  the  introduction 
of  wonder-working  specifics  into  augur  holes 
bored  in  the  trunks — have  been  almost  invar- 
iably productive  of  damage  rather  than  benefit. 
It  is  these  charlatans  and  well-meaning  but  ignor- 
ant bunglers  that  Connecticut  has  set  out  to  curb, 
and  surely  its  initial  steps  are  promising. 

The  Act,  which  went  into  effect  July  i, 
stipulates  that  no  person  or  firm  shall 
advertise  or  contract  to  "improve  the 
condition  of  fruit,  shade,  forest  or  orna- 
mental trees"  by  any  method  of  spraying, 
pruning,  cavity  filling,  etc.,  outside  the 
limits  of  his  or  its  home  town,  unless  pos- 
sessed of  a  certificate  certifying  that  a 
state  examination  has  been  successfully 
passed  and  the  necessary  fees  paid.  1  he 
holding  of  such  e.xaminations,  the  marking 
of  candidates,  the  issuance  of  certificates 
and  their  revocation  if  cause  arises,  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  Tree  Protection  Kxamin- 
Board,   which  consists  of  the  state 


certificate  (good  for  one  year),  or  a  renewal 
thereof,  is  two  dollars.  In  the  case  of  a  large 
company,  every  individual,  whether  a  member 
of  the  firm  or  foreman,  who  is  or  may  be  respon- 
sible for  recommendations  as  to  treatment  or  for 
the  work  itself,  shall  be  required  to  take  an  ex- 
amination. Consequently,  unless  he  attempts 
it  himself  or  puts  it  in  the  hands  of  a  local  expert, 
the  Connecticut  tree  owner  cannot  have  recon- 
struction work  done  upon  his  trees  by  other  than 
an  officially  recognized,  authorized  and  certificated 
craftsman. 

That  such  a  step  was  definitely  needed  has  been 
proved  beyond  question  even  in  the  short  time 
the  law  has  been  in  force,  the  1  ree  Protection 
Board  having  reported  remarkable  displays  of 
ignorance  at  some  of  its  examinations.  However, 
where  an  unsuccessful  candidate  evidences  a 
sincere  desire  to  perfect  himself  in  his  profession 
and  a  sufficient  groundwork  upon  which  to  base 
further  study,  the  Hoard  is  prepared  to  give  him 
all  possible  aid  and  "another  chance."  Already 


it  has  held  one  educational  meeting  for  tree  doc- 
tors, city  park  superintendents  and  foresters, 
tree  wardens,  etc.,  as  a  result  of  which  there  is  be- 
ing organized  a  state  association  for  the  protec- 
tion of  trees,  which  will  serve  to  disseminate  the 
principles  and  intensify  the  usefulness  of  the  new 
legislation  in  which  the  Nutmeg  State  is  leading 
the  way. 


That  Our  Elk 
Shall  Not  Follow 
Our  Bison 


ing 

botanist,  entomologist  and  forester,  i  he 
fee  for  the  privilege  of  taking  an  examin- 
ation is  five  dollars,  and  that  for  each 


$100  FOR  A  PHOTOGRAPH 

Country  Life  wants  more  nature  photographs — 
pictures  of  animal,  bird,  and  insect  life  in  its  logical 
setting.  For  the  best  hitherto  unpublished  photograph 
of  this  sort  accepted  before  January  i,  1920,  we  shall 
award  a  prize  of  $100.  Probably  many  other  photo- 
graphs entered  for  the  prize  will  be  acceptable,  and 
these  will  be  purchased  at  from  $t,  to  $\^  each,  the 
price  depending  upon  their  value  to  the  magazine. 
Photographs  entered  may  be  of  any  size,  printed  on 
glossy  or  fairly  smooth  paper,  and  must  be  addressed: 
"Photographic  Competition,  Country  Life  Editorial 
Department,  (Jardcn  City,  N.  Y."  Stamps  sufficient 
for  tiieir  return  should  be  enclosed  with  the  photographs, 
as  well  as  the  full  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
about  70,000  elk  remaining 
in  the  United  States.  This 
is  a  large  or  a  small  number 
according  to  how  you  look  at  it — small  as  com- 
pared with  the  legions  that,  like  the  vanished 
buffaloes,  used  to  range  over  much  of  the  western 
part  of  the  country;  large  in  comparison  with 
what  there  will  be  if  some  definite  conservation  pro- 
gramme is  not  adopted  to  check  the  thinning  of  their 
ranks.  Fortunately  a  representative  element  of  the 
public  and  many  of  the  leading  author- 
ities in  biological  circles  have  come  to  realize 
that  the  elk  represents  a  very  real,  natu- 
ral and  national  resource  from  both  prac- 
tical and  sentimental  standpoints,  where- 
fore there  is  a  good  chance  that  a  pro- 
gramme drawn  up  by  experts  in  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service  and  the  U.  S.  Biological  Sur- 
vey will  be  approved,  adopted  and  carried 
out.  Already,  by  the  way,  it  has  received 
the  commendation  of  that  powerful  name- 
sake organization,  the  B.  P.  O.  E.,  in  the 
form  of  approving  resolutions  passed  dur- 
ing a  recent  convention. 

Very  briefly  summarized,  this  programme 
contemplates  the  maintenance  of  the  herds 
in  \'elIowstone  National  Park,  and  the  Na- 
tional Forests  surrounding  it,  at  their  pre- 
sent size  of  from  40,000  to  45,000  head,  the 


A  glimpse  of 
Paine^s 
Old  English 
Room 


Showing  the  pleasing  yet 
informal  atmosphere  of 
an  Italian  table  and 
chairs, — -a  "bilboa" 
looking-glass,  rare  old 
Chinese  hangings  and 
ancient  oaken  paneling. 


Paine  Furniture  Company,  Boston 


Interior  decorators  and  makers  of  fine 
furniture  for  eighty-four  years 


More  than  a  store  —  a  Boston 
Institution 
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Make 

your  fireplace  a  hearth 

With  its  social  fender,  its  massive 
andirons,  its  wood  box  of  wrought 
iron  and  its  carved  bellows,  your 
fireplace  becomes  the  centre  of 
your  family 's  life.  Let  us  help  you 
to  give  it  the  charm  of  the  tradi- 
tional hearthstone  during  the  crisp 
evenings  of  autumn. 


^IS&(50NGEIi 

45th  Street  and  6th  Avenue 


New  York 
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Handkerchiefs  for 
Personal  Use 
and 

Christmas  Gifts 


Reg,  Trade  Mark 


THIS  is  an  opportune  time  to  lay 
in  a  supply  of  Pure  Linen 
Handkerchiefs  at  McCutcheon's. 
To  buy  Handkerchiefs  now  at  Mc- 
Cutcheon  prices,  whether  purchased 
for  personal  use  or  in  anticipation  of  gift  occasions, 
is  to  practice  true  thrift. 

Order  Embroidering  Now 

It  is  particularly  desirable  that  Handkerchiefs,  as  well 
as  Table  Linens,  which  are  to  be  embroidered  with 
initials  or  monogreims  for  Christmas,  should  be  ordered 
before  November  15th.  This  will  allow  us  time  to 
execute  the  work  in  the  best  possible  manner,  as  well 
as  insure  you  against  disappointment  in  delivery. 


Send  for  the  new  32-page  Fall  and  Winter 
Catalogue.    Mailed  free  on  request. 


James  McCutcheon  &Co. 

The  Greatest  Treasure  House  of  Linens  in  America 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


annual  increase  to  be  used  to  establish  other  herds  or  to  provide  for  legitimate 
hunting  under  supervision.  The  steps  mvolved  mclude  the  close  cooperation 
of  state  and  federal  governments  m  controllmg  the  ranges,  preventing  illegal 
practices,  obtaining  such  territory  now  privately  owned  as  is  required  to  make 
the  present  ranges  and  pastures  adequate;  m  restnctmg  or  readjustmg  grazmg 
privileges  for  herds  and  flocks  of  domestic  animals  on  certain  parts  of  the 
National  forests;  in  the  establishment  of  restricted  game  preserves  where 
these  will  not  mitigate  against  the  welfare  of  the  main  herds;  in  the  most 
vigorous  campaign  possible  against  the  predatory  enemies  of  the  elk,  such 
as  covotes,  wolves,  etc.;  in  the  extension  of  the  ^  ellowstone  National  Park 
southward  to  include  areas  in  which  one  of  the  groups  of  elk  find  their  sum-^ 
mer  forage;  and  in  the  further  study  of  the  migratory,  feeding,  and  other 
habits  of  these  animals.  A  true  conservation  movement,  this  programme 
deserves  generous  attention  and  support  as  an  important  phase  of  the  re- 
construction processes  of  the  L  nited  States  in  times  of  peace. 


Funds  An  illuminating  and  interesting  idea  of  the  wide  and  varied 

to  Help  scope  of  the  activities  of  the  L .  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
Farmers  ^^^^  "-""^  gained  by  even  a  superficial  study  of  some 
of  the  items  in  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill  signed  by 
the  President  early  in  the  summer  after  its  delayed  passage  by  Congress. 
A  comparison  of  this  bill  with  those  of  former  years  also  arouses  one's  cur- 
iosity as  to  why  such  severe  economy  has  been  practised  in  certain  direc- 
tions. That,  however,  is  probably  a  complicated  story  and  one  which  it 
would  require  a  sleuth  of  unlimited  powers  to  unravel  and  explain;  it  is  much 
simpler  and  more  practical  to  note  some  of  the  actual  terms  of  the  bill, 
"without  comment."  The  States  Relations  Service,  for  instance,  which 
conducts  the  immensely  important  extension  work  throughout  the  country — • 
that  done  by  county  agents,  home  demonstration  agents,  club  leaders,  etc. — 
receives,  for  192c,  ^2,904,000 — a  fair  sum  in  itself,  but  more  than  ^4,000,000 
less  than  it  was  given  last  year!  Of  course  war  needs  called  for  extra  efforts 
in  stimulating  food  production  and  utilization,  but  present-day  conditions 
hardly  suggest  that  those  efforts  are  any  less  essential  just  now.  The 
Bureau  of  Markers  is  also  destined  to  have  its  work  greatly  curtailed  by 
lessened  funds;  and  while  some  of  the  food  surveys  will  probably  not  be 
seriously  missed,  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  work  on  the  preservation  of 
foods  in  shipment,  the  market  news  service  and  similar  features  are  not 
fully  as  important  as  ever. 

The  possibilities  of  the  reclamation  of  by-products  from  wool-scouring 
wastes  were  brought  into  the  limelight  during  the  war  and  now  promise 
eventually  to  enrich  the  country  by  millions  of  dollars  hitherto  lost.  The 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  is  given  $(),ooo  with  which  to  investigate  this  subject 
and  develop  methods  of  utilizing  the  waste  materials.  1  he  dye  industry  is 
treated  a  little  more  generously,  )?ioo,ooo  being  allotted  for  investigations 
in  this  direction  by  the  Chemistry  Bureau;  this  is  $30,000  more  than  was 
available  last  \  ear.  Twelve  thousand  dollars  seems  a  lot  to  provide  for  a 
market  news  service  on  peanuts,  as  does  the  $ico,ooo  that  is  appropriated 
to  provide  for  educational  exhibits  at  state  and  other  large  fairs  showing 
the  work  done  by  the  Department. 

For  the  protection  of  our  crops  several  new  items  are  included,  such  as 
those  for  5^250,000  for  the  war  against  the  European  corn  borer,  $134,960 
for  investigations  of  truck  crop  insects,  $5,000  for  efforts  to  de^•elop  control 
measures  against  the  camphor  thrip,  $50,000  for  the  study  of  flag-smut  and 
other  cereal  diseases,  and  another  $50,000  for  the  purchase  and  equipment 
of  a  plant  detention  and  inspection  station  to  be  used  in  carrying  out  the 
regulations  of  the  recently  imposed  jilant  quarantine  No.  37.  At  the  same 
time,  the  raising  of  certain  crops  is  to  be  stimulated  and  fostered,  as  witness 
$20,oco  appropriated  for  nut  improvement  work,  $20,000  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  ways  to  utilize  wine  grapes,  and  $15,000  for  the  stimulation  of 
Irish  potato  growing.  Of  course,  where  a  crop  is  already  a  familiar  and 
established  one,  such  funds  will  go  much  farther  than  when  they  must  be 
used  to  introduce  a  novelty  and  experiment  with  it  too. 

I  wo  other  significant  items  are  those  of  $225,668  for  the  protection  of  our 
National  forests,  and  of  $100,000  (which  was  a  special  appropriation  last 
year  but  is  now  made  a  regular  one)  with  which  the  Weather  Bureau  is  to 
carry  on  meteorological  work  in  aid  of  aviation.  1  he  services  and  accom- 
plishments of  this  Bureau  have  proved  invaluable  during  recent  months, 
notably  in  supplying  the  pilots  and  navigators  of  the  ocean-crossing  navy 
planes  with  climatic  data  of  the  greatest  variety  and  in  the  most  minute 
detail.  The  inevitable  grow  th  in  extent  and  in  importance  of  aviation  as 
a  science,  a  sport,  and  a  commercial  activity  will  constantly  add  to  the  need 
of  such  information  as  the  Weather  Bureau  can  obtain  and  to  a  great  extent 
has  obtained  in  the  past. 

The  items  here  noted  do  not  perhaps  suggest  the  manner  and  full  degree 
in  w  hich  this  appropriation  bill  pro\  ides  for  work  that  shall  be  of  special 
benefit  to  the  farmer.  \et  this  purpose  is  kept  constantly  in  mind;  more- 
over, it  views  the  farmer  not  only  as  a  specialized  wcrker,  but  also  as  a 
typical  American  citizen.  One  item  that  has  been  greatU-  increased  this 
year,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  work  it  is  to  sufiport  and  the  value 
of  Its  results  up  to  this  time,  is  that  appropriated  for  the  carrying  on  of 
animal  tuberculosis  work  in  cooperation  with  thedifferer  t  states.  The  sum 
for  1920  IS  $1,500,000,  of  which  one-third  is  to  be  used  fo:  actual  administra- 
tive and  operative  activities,  and  two-thirds  for  the  priyment  of  indemnities 
for  cattle  found  to  be  diseased  and  slaughtered  according  to  the  regulations 
of  the  warfare  that  is  now  being  waged  with  such  splendid  success  against 
this  scourge  of  man  and  beast. 


Christmas 
for  French 
Children 

course  many 
The  Americ; 


In  that  part  of  France  through  which  the  war  swept,  there 
are  about  350  ruined  villages,  to  w  hich  the  former  inhabitants 
(to  the  number  of  15,000  and  morel  have  been  gradually  re- 
turning.   Amongst  this  number  of  refugees,  there  are  of 

children,  to  whom  Christmas  this  year  will  be  of  little  cheer. 

m  Committee  for  Devastated  France  is  asking  for  money 
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WHITE  2 

ATLAS 


1 


PORTUND 

CEMENT  ; 


The  time  to  plan  for  the  building  of  your  new  home  is 
n<yw.  And  here's  a  helpful  way  to  go  about  it :  — 

Send  for  our  book,  "Information  for  Home  Builders."  It 
is  illustrated  in  colors  and  in  it  you  may  find  just  the  design 
or  suggestion  of  the  type  of  home  you  want. 

Then,  with  this  book,  consult  your  architect  about  a  home 
built  of  stucco.  You  can  secure  a  pure  white  finish  if 
ATLAS -WHITE  Cement  is  used,  or  any  desired  color 
scheme  by  the  additional  use  of  color  aggregates. 

W rite  noTt-'  and  address,  our  nearest  office. 


THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


Boston 


Philadelphia 


Savannah 


Dayton 


Minneapolis 


Des  Moines 


St.  Louis 


CHICAGO 
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THE  classic  design  of  Berkey  &  Gay 
furniture  employs  and  combines 
motives  taken  from  the  enduring  master- 
pieces of  former  periods  and  adapts  them 
to  the  American  home. 

It  is  never  commonplace.  Neither  is  it  a 
slavish  copy  of  period  styles.  These  are  unsuited 
for  modern  use;  they  were  designed  for  a  physical 
and  spiritual  environment  quite  different  from 
our  own. 

Berkey  &  Gay  designers  utilize  these  art 
treasures  of  the  past  as  inspiration  in  creating 
furniture  which  fits  the  needs  of  the  modern 
home  and  expresses  its  best  aspirations. 

The  sturdy  magnificence  of  the  Spanish 
Grandee's  home,  for  instance,  would  ill  befit  an 
American  Jiousehold;  but  Span-Umbrian  pieces 
designed  by  Berkey  &  Gay  as  a  modern  atiapta- 
tion  are  most  appropriate  for  hall,  dining  or 
living  room  in  the  modest  home,  apartment  or 
mansion.  They  retain  the  spirit  and  charm  of 
the  original  antique,  in  lighter  and  more  graceful 
proportions.  Write  us  for  name  of  nearest  dealer.' 

An  interesting  brochure  concern- 
ing Berkey  &  Gay  furniture^  v;ith 
illustrations,  sent  upon  request 


THIS  SHOP  MARK 
IS  inlaid  in  every  genuine  Berkey  &•  Gay 
production.     It  is  the  customer's 
protection  when  buying  and  his 
pride  thereafter 

BERKEY 6  GAY 

FURNITURE  COMPANY 

446  Monroe  Avenue 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

A  comprehensive  exhibit  comprising  thousands  of  pieces  of  Berkey  &•  Cay 
furniture  may  be  seen  at  our  New  York  shourooms .  1 1 3- 1 1 9  West  ■40th 
St.,  or  at  Grand  Rapids.  Visitors  should  be  accompanied  by,  or  have 
a  letter  of  introduction  from,  their  furniture  dealer. 


1 


1 


ZJOOOZ 


with  which  to  buy  a  Christmas  tree  for  each  of 
these  destroyed  villages  and  a  few  little  gifts  for 
the  children.  1  he  tree  may  perhaps  be  set  up  in 
a  dugout,  possibly  in  a  cellar  or  in  the  ruins  of  a 
church  that  has  part  of  its  roof  and  three  walls 
standing — in  some  place,  at  all  events,  where  the 
children  mav  gather  to  receive  their  presents  and 
a  little  Christmas  happiness  and  good-will. 

In  1917,  300  public  school  kindergartens  in 
New  York  sent  Christmas  stockings  to  approxi- 
mately 500  children  in  Northern  France.  Last 
year,  American  school  children  sent  the  equiva- . 
lent  in  money  for  a  Christmas  celebration  to  6,000 
children  located  in  the  destroyed  villages  and 
hamlets.  Many  of  these  children  remember 
last  year's  Christmas  as  the  only  happiness  that 
has  ever  come  into  their  lives;  and  there  are  many 
thousands  who  have  not  even  this  memory. 

On  Christmas  Eve  last  year,  as  one  of  the 
Americans  attached  to  the  Committee  was  filling 
the  little  stockings  in  the  dormitory  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Colon}^  maintained  by  the  Committee  at 
BouUay-Thierry,  one  of  the  older  boys  awoke. 
The  American  "  Santa  Claus"  put  her  finger  to  her 
hps  as  a  sign  for  silence,  and  the  boy  lav  quiet.  On 
Christmas  morning  he  was  overheard  telling  the 
other  little  chaps  that  he  had  seen  "  Pere  Noel"  fill 
the  stockings,  and  when  asked  for  a  description, 
he  replied,  "An  old,  old  man  with  a  long  white 
beard,  and  he  was  carrying  an  American  flag!" 

If  you  are  willing  to  help  Pere  Noel  "carry 
the  American  flag"  again  to  those  poor  unhappy 
little  creatures  in  France,  send  a  postcard  to  the 
Christinas  Department  of  the  American  Commit- 
tee for  Devastated  France,  at  16  East  39th  Street, 
New  ^'ork  City,  asking  them  for  a  Christmas  en- 
velope— which  you  will  be  at  liberty  to  fill  with  as 
much  money  as  you  may  feel  inclined.  Full  partic- 
ulars will  be  sent  you  later  as  to  how  your  money 
is  spent;  your  name  will  be  sent  to  France  with 
your  donation,  and  any  subsequent  letters  of 
thanks  received  from  those  who  have  been  made 
happy,  will  be  forwarded  to  the  contributors. 


Requests  We  occasionalK^  have  requests 
for  for  information  regarding  lecturers 

Lecturers  ^'^  interior  decorations,  period 
styles,  antiques  and  collecting,  and 
architectural  subjects  in  general;  and  we  have 
thought  that,  if  people  knew  they  could  get  such 
information  here,  perhaps  more  of  them  would 
come  to  us  for  it. 

We  have  a  fairly  wide  acquaintance  with 
men  and  women  who  lecture  on  these  subjects, 
and  we  will  be  very  glad  indeed  to  be  of  assist- 
ance to  any  organizations  or  individuals  who  wish 
to  get  in  touch  with  them,  by  supplying  the  name 
and  address  of  the  person  most  suited,  in  our 
estimation,  to  lecture  on  any  specified  subject. 


GUINEA  FEATHERS  FOR 
TRIMMING  HATS 


F 


ROM  their  formerly  humble  position  in 
the  poultry  world,  guinea  fowl  have 
come  to  occupy  an  important  position. 
For  scores  of  years  farmers  thought  the 
only  useful  function  of  the  guinea  flock  wa's  to 
frighten  away — with  its  weird  cries — hawks, 
foxes,  skunks,  and  other  enemies  of  the  chicken 
yard.  But  whoever  discovered  the  supreme  eat- 
ing qualities  of  young  guineas  stumbled  on  an  un- 
suspected gold  mine!  Killed  when  they  weigh 
one  and  one-quarter  to  one  and  one-half  pounds, 
young  birds  will  bring  as  high  as  one  dollar  and 
twenty  cents  a  pair. 

Guineas  are  superior  egg  layers,  too.  Hens  of 
a  first  class  strain  average  one  hundred  eggs  and 
more  a  season.  During  this  time,  on  the  gen- 
eral farm,  they  will  pick  up  their  own  living. 
Through  winter  only  a  maintenance  ration  is  re- 
quired.   Eggs  are  laid  from  spring  to  early  fall. 

Now  there  is  reported  still  another  guinea  pro- 
duct— feathers.  They  have  been  used  very  ef- 
fectively on  women's  hats  the  past  season — in 
fact,  sometimes  the  hat  has  been  made  entirelv  of 
the  feathers,  which  are  dipped  in  a  golden  dye 
so  that  the  dots  are  like  gold,  the  balance  of  the 
feather  being  a  most  becoming  bronze  color. 

The  humble  guinea  hen.?  Not  a  bit  of  it!  This 
lady  of  the  polka  dot  dress  will  soon  become  the 
reigning  belle  of  the  poultry  yard! 
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Listen,  Tommy!  Here's  where  we  stop  spending  money.  No  new 
furniture  for  us  this  j^ear.  Fll  give  the  shabby  pieces  a  coat  or  two 
of  Mahogany  "61"  Floor  Varnish!" 

"That's  fine,  Bess!    And  Fll  lend  a  hand.    We  can  use  that  money 
to  pay  up  our  Libert}"  Bonds!" 


Making  old  things  do  for  a  while,  by  using  "61" 
is  a  good  way  to  save  monej'.  61' '  is  that  heelproof, 
marproof  and  waterproof  varnish  that  first  became 
famous  as  a  floor  varnish.  It  is  now  used  as  a  general  all 
'round  varnish,  wherever  great  durability  is  required. 

"61"  stains  and  varnishes  in  one  operation,  with- 
out showing  laps,  streaks  or  brush  marks,  as  the  color 
and  varnish  are  most  carefully  and  intimately  com- 
bined. Eight  beautiful,  semi-transparent  wood-stain 
colors  to  choose  from. 

"61"'  will  give  you  not  only  a  bcauuful  surface 
on  j'our  furniture,  woodwork,  floors  and  linoleum, 
but  also  one  that  really  protects  your  propert}-. 


Send  for  Color  Card  and  Sample  Panel 

finished  with  "61."  Tr>' the  hammer  test  on  the 
sample  panel.  You  may  dent  the  wood,  but  the 
\arnish  won"t  crack. 

If  you  are  building  or  decorating,  engage  a  good 
painter.  He  knows  Pratt  &  Lambert  \'arnishes  and 
will  be  glad  to  use  them. 

Pratt  «5c  Lambert  Varnishes  are  used  by  painters, 
specified  by  architects  and  sold  by  paint  and  hardware 
dealers  everywhere. 

Our  Guarantee:  If  any  Pratt  iff  Lambert  Famish 
Jails  to  give  satisfaction,  you  may  have  your  money  back. 


yes/  /i  Wi^  a  T/dtnme/'  -        ^     .  t    ,      t         -r        j  c       u  xr  i    x  \- 

Pratt  Sc  Lambert,  Inc.,  113  lonawanda  Street,  hsuttalo,  .\.  1. 
In  Canada  address  57  Courtwright  Street,  Bridgeburg,  Ont. 


"61"  COLORS 
Light  Oak       Forest  Green- 


Dark  Oak 
Mahogany 
Walnut 


Cherry 
Natural 
Dull  Finish 


Ground  Color 


\fitraiite 

J^ouS-lftWRm  ENAMEL 

\^itralite,  t/ie 
Long-Life  White 
Enamel,  is  as  white 
as  sno^^'  and 
smooth  as  cream. 
Then  too,  it  is  as 
economical  as 
paint,  because  it 
spreads  so  far  and 
lasts  so  long. 


Vou  nica/ 
TXerddieWoo. 
bid  thel^mist 
Wont  Crack  - 
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Heating  a  radiator 

with  a 
teakettle 


Dunhaii 
Packlen 
Radiator 
ValTe 


IT  can  be  done:  it  was  done  at  the  Ottawa  Technical  School  before  a 
group  of  engineers  who  were  amazed  at  the  demonstration.  The  radi- 
ator was  fitted  with  a  Dunham  Radiator  Trap — a  simple  little  device 
that  automatically  removes  the  air  and  water  from  each  radiator  so  that 
the  steam  can  circulate  freely.  Free  circulation  of  the  steam  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Until  you  get  it  you  can  shovel  in  the  coal  until  you 
are  blue  in  the  face:  the  radiators  will  get  noisy  and  leaky,  but 
they  won't  get  as  hot  as  they  should. 

©UNHAM 

■^HEATING  SERVICE 


The  Dunham  Radiator  Trap,  as  used  for  sixteen  years  in  prom- 
inent buildings,  including  the  Woolworth  Building,  is  only  one 
part  of  Dunham  Heating  Service.  The  complete  Service  revamps 
existing  steam  heating  systems,  designs  new  ones  for  homes, 
apartments,  office  buildings,  industrial  plants,  etc. — all  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  architect,  the  heating  and  ventilating  engi- 
neer and  the  heating  contractor. 

To  get  more  hours  of  heating  comfort  per  ton  of  coal  write 
at  once  for  booklet  "The  Story  of  Dunham  Heating". 

Reputable  steam  heating  contractors  in  towns  of  less  than  100,000  population  will  find 
the  Dunham  Service  Station  Plan  a  practical  business-getter, 

C.  A.  DUNHAM  COMPANY,  Fisher  Building,  CHICAGO 

factories 


Dunham 
Radiator 
Trap 


Marshalltown.  Iowa 
Toronto,  Canada 


Branches  in  36  cities  in 
United  States  and  Canada 


J;    r-!  jjl, 

^  J^isy.  fiaffhot  radiators  was/c  fieat. 
P^fieysfiould  he  DUNHAMIZED 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

for  planning  the  laying  out  of  your  cromicl,  for  the  CDminR 
Spring  and  Summer.  Consult  us  U-i\\  iI.mui  your  jilins  for 
landscape  improvement.  Our  expcri  •  aw  .h  I  yim  in  m:iking 
your  home  surroundings  individual  ami  .illr;Klivc.  Laying  out 
of  grounds;  preparing  of  plans;  Tree  and  Shrublx-ry  Decorating 
work  our  specialty.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  STEPHEN  HOYT  S  SONS  CO.  New  SLTconn. 


By  Joseph  Conrad.    The  book  that  made 
Joseph    Conrad  a    "best   seller"  Cloth, 
net.  $1.75;  leather,  net,  $2.50. 
DOUBLED  AY.  PAGE  ^  COMPANY 


Apollo 

V""^.t::i..  JL  RoofinjS  Products 


Roofing  Products 

Metal  makes  the  most  satisfactory  roofing 
for  farm  buildings  or  city  construction. 

Apoli.o-Kkystone  (V>ppor  Steel  Galvanized  Shoe;s  arR  unex- 
celU'd  f<ir  Culverts,  'ranks.  Silos,  Ilnofini:,  Spouting  and  all  el- 
poscii  sliff't  niptal  work.  I^ook  forrhe  Kevstone  added  to  brand. 
Hold  I'yleadinK  dealers.  KeystONeCoppekStkkl is  also  superior 
for  Booting  Tin  Plates.  Send  for"Hetter  Huildines"  booklet. 
AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburzh,  Pa. 


MULTIPLE  HITCHES  AND 
HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM 

THE  details  of  the  multiple  hitches,  dis- 
cussed in  their  general  relationship  to 
the  heavy  horse  situation  in  the  United 
States  on  page  6i  in  this  issue,  are  made 
clear  in  the  accompanying  diagrammatic  sketches 
and  table  of  dimensions  and  necessary  equip- 


Style  of 
Hitch 

Size  and 

Equipment 

Type  of 

Singletrees 

Eveners* 

Chain 

Rod 

Add.tioiial 

A.  4-horse 
(2  and  2) 
with  exten- 
sion tugs 
Fig.  1 

16  in.  sulky 
24-in.  gang 
28-in.  gang 

t3oor36-in, 

J  ■  

44- in. 

S'-in. 

rpour 
)  each 

u 

B.  4-hnrse 

(2  and  2) 
with  draw 
rod 

Fig.  2 

i6-in.stdky 
24-in.  gann 
28-in.  1,'ang 

)^30  or  36-in. 

44- in. 
50-in. 

2  ft. 

4  in. 

lift. 

C.  5-horse 
(3  and  2) 
with  draw 
rod 

Fig.  3 

28-in.  gant; 

30  in. 

5--in, 

2  ft. 

4  in. 

lift. 

Special  strap 
for  sin  ifle 
horse.  See 
F^s-  3- 

I).  6-hor5e 
(2.  2  and  2) 
with  draw 
rods 

Fig.  4 

24-in.  gang 
28-in.  gang 

30  or  36-in. 

44-in. 
5a-in. 

4  ft. 

10  ft. 

Two  single 
b-in.  pulleys. 

n.  8-horse 
(2. 2.  2  and 
2 )  with 
draw  rods 
f-U'.  5 

36-in.  gang 
42-in.  gang 

30  or  36-in. 

54-in. 
bj-in. 

5  ft. 

6  in. 

11  ft. 

One  si  a 
and  one 
double  block. 
Also  equip- 
ment for  D. 

I-'.  8-horse 
(4.  2  and  2) 
with  draw 
rods 
I-iff.  6 

42-in.  gang 
(three  bot- 
tom) 

30-in. 

34-in. 

5fl. 
6  in. 

II  ft. 

68 -in.  four 
horse  evener; 
specialpulle.w 
See  I'ig.  6. 
Also  equip- 
ment for  D. 

G.  lo-horse 
(4, 2. 2  and 
2)  with 
draw  rods 
Fig.  7 

4-J-in.  g.ing 
(three  bot- 
tom) only 

30- in. 

5  ft. 
b  ill. 

II  ft. 

I.arge  evener 
(7o-in.>  and 
special  pulley. 
See  Fig.  7. 
Also  equip- 
ment for  D. 

*Hvener  lengths  .ire  given  from  centre  of  hole  to  centre  of  hole;  for  over-all 
lengths  allow  6  inches  more. 


Fig.  1.  4-horse  (2  and  2) 
hitch  with  extension  tugs 


ment.  The  operations  of  "  tying  in"  and  "  buck- 
ing in"  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  horses  in 
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Buck  Li.iiiiiKVs  (1)1(1  ]l'al!  Sliiiigles  fniislnd  ii  iili 
Cabot's  Old  Virginia  White 
John  Russell  Pope,  Architect,  New  York 

Cabot's 
Old  Virginia  White 

On  Wood  and  Brickwork 

The  soft,  brilliant  "whitewash  white"  effect  of  Old  Vir- 
ginia White  is  wontlerCully  appropriate  for  brickwork  as 
well  as  woodwork,  giving  the  flavor  and  texture  of  age 
combined  with  the  cool,  clean  freshness  of  new  whitewash. 
Also  for  stucco  and  stone. 

Sample  for  trial  svnt  on  rvquv^t 


}'ou  can  s^et  Cahof : 
Send  for  suntpUs  . 


all  over  (lie 


SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Mfg.  Chemists. 
117  Milk  St..  Boston,  Mass- 
24  W.  Kinzie  Street, Chicago    523  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
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f  ♦•ZiC/^d  Imported  Delicacies  from  the 
V^l  Wliole  World  to  Your  Table 

Do  you  know  tliL-se  delicious  "hungry" 
flavors?  Buy  them  at  all  good  stores 
luider  the  "Cresca"  trade  mark  and  learn 
how  to  use  them  from  our  free  book  ot 
famous  foreign  recipes. 

CRESCA  DELICACIES 
354  Greenwich  Street  New  York 


Tiffany  &  Co. 

Jevelry  Silverware  Watches  Clocks  Stationery 


82  Years  of  Quality 


El  FiciENT  Service  by  Mail 


Fifth  Avenue  k  37 -  Street 
NevYork 


'llllllllillilllllllililiiillllillillliillllllll^ 

Tee  French  "Binders 

A  book  is  a  work  of  art. 
Let  its  binding  be  a  work  oj  art,  also 

Country  Life  Press        Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


Originated  and  Intrnduced  Inj  ^^'ti 
THE  ELM  CITY  NURSERY  COMPAN  Y . 
Wocdiiiont  Nurseries,  Inc. 
liox  litii.  New  Haveu.  Conn. 

Fall  Planting  Advised.  Send  for  Boi-Barberry 
Folder  and  General  Nursery  Catalogue. 


DREER'S 

Hardy  Perennial  Phlox 

may  be  planted  any  time  befo.'-e  the 
ground  freezes. 

Dreer's  Autumn  Catalogue 

offers  a  very  select  list  of  varieties  which 
includes  the  most  desirable  colors.  They 
succeed  in  almost  any  soil  and  position 
and  flower  for  a  long  time;  and  they 
will  continue  growing  and  flower  freely 
for  many  years.  The  Catalogue  also 
gives  a  complete  list  of  seasonable  Seeds, 
Plants  and  Bulbs  for  outdoor  Fall  plant- 
ing, and  includes  many  plants  suitable  for 
growing  in  the  Window  Garden  and  Con- 
servatory. 

A  copy  of  Dreer's  Autumn  Catalogue 
will  be  mailed  free  to  any  one  mentioning 
this  magazine. 


HENRY  A. 

714.16  Chestnut  St.. 


DREER 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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Home  Color  Harmonies 
A  key  to  them 


In  reveling  in  either  the  exhilarating 
effect  of  Nature's  colorings,  or  in  turn, 
soothed  by  their  restfulness;  haven't 
you  wished  you  could  bring  into  your 
very  home,  just  such  bits  of  the  won- 
drous outdoors?  What  makes  you  think 
you  cannot?  Surelj-,  Nature  never  goes 
astray  in  the  color  harmonies  of  her 
garden. 

Exactly  this  same  principle  can  be  ap- 
plied to  decorating  and  furnishing  your 
rooms  regardless  of  whether  you  take 
as  your  theme,  the  wild  rose,  the  black- 


eyed  Susan,  or  color  impressions  made 
in  taking  a  walk  down  some  leafy  lane; 
or  along  the  foam  edged  sands  of  the 
seashore. 

Bring  the  outdoors  inside.  Make  your 
home  but  leaves  from  Nature's  harmony 
book.  To  this  end,  send  for  the  book 
we  have  recently  published,  called. 
Home  Color  Harmonies — Nature's  Key  to 
Them. 

Just  so  this  book  will  fall  into  appre- 
ciative hands,  we  ask  that  25  cents  be 
enclosed  with  your  request  for  a  copy. 


^]j:mQ  Brothers  ompan^ 

467  EAST  'IHH^D  STREET,  DAYTON,  OHIO 
Boston    New  York    Jersey  City    Chicago  Atlanta    Kansas  City    Minneapolis  Toronto 


irottLoneplan^ 

You  can  now  have  all  the  convenience  and  comfort  that 
come  with  electric  light  and  runninj?  water  in  your  country 
home  no  matter  where  you  are  located.  One  complete, 
compact  system  furnishes  them  both. 

KewaneS 


COMBINATION  SYSTEMS 

save  money  on  the  first  cost,  last  longer,  require  fewer 
repairs  than  any  other  installation,  and  ncvf  r  fail  to  give 
absolute  satisfaction  yearin  andyear  out.  There  isaKe wanee 
System  to  fit*every  need. 

An  abundant  supply  of  running  water  under  stronpr  pres- 
Bure  is  always  ready  for  use.  Electric  ]iy:ht  and  power  for 
every  purpose  is  yours  at  the  turn  of  a  switch. 

Write  for  bulletins  on  Running  Water,  Electric  Light  and 
Sewage  Disposal. 

KE WANEE  PRIVATE  UTILFflES  CO. 

'Formerly  Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co  ) 

402  S.  Franklin  St.  Kewanee,  HI. 


CHRISTOPHER 
MORLEY 


rHE  success  of  "The 
Haunted  Bookshop," 
serves  us  as  a  justification 
of  our  faith  in  the  author,  whose 
first  book  "Parnassus  on 
Wheels"  we  published  a  few 
years  ago.  Net,  $1.50. 

Published  by 
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There  is  a  fall  list  ready 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES 
Wm.  Warner  Harper  Prop. 
Chestnut   Hill.  Ph  i  I  a..  Pe  n  na. 


their  correct  relative  positions  are  described  by 
their  originator  as  follows: 

"Tying  in  (Fig.  2)  consists  of  tying  the  near 
horse  in  each  pair  to  the  hame  of  the  off  horse 
with  an  ordinary  tie  strap  (A),  and  tying  the  ofF 


Fig.  4.  6-horse  (2, 2  and 
2)  hitch  with  draw  rods 


Fig.  5.  8-horse  (2,  2,  2  and 
2)  hitch  with  draw  rods. 


Kvoi^bf^   Pulley  0/06M 


(or  furrow)  horse  to  the  draw  rod  running  forward 
to  the  ne.\t  team  (B).  These  straps  should  be 
just  long  enough  to  permit  the  horses  to  move 
straight  forward  when  straightened  out  on  a  pull. 
When  the  correct  lengths  are  determined,  a  snap 
should  be  tied  in  at  the  proper  point  so  that  in 
hitching  up  it  is  only  necessary  to  snap  it  mto 
the  proper  place  after  the  neckyoke  has  been 
attached  to  the  horses. 

"Bucking  in  (Fig.  2,  C)  is  done  by  taking  a 
strap  or  rope  ten  feet  long  and  placing  a  snap  or 


,F/od  to  •<  Morsf 
if  ff^ttcti  as  in  F'fiX 


Fig.  6.   8-horse  (4.  2  and  2)  hitch  with  draw  roas 

buckle  on  each  end  and  a  ring  on  the  strap  run- 
ning free.  The  ends  of  the  snap  are  attached 
to  the  bit  rings  so  that  the  strap  rides  the  same  as- 
an  ordinary  check  rein  except  that  it  is  slightly 
longer.  An  ordinary  tie  strap  is  snapped  intO' 
the  ring,  and  then  tied  back  to  a  ring  welded  on 


f9oa  ro  ^s»/on5A, 

HrTCf^i  as  in  Fi£'4 


F'ig.  7.    10-horse  (4.  2,  2  and  2)  hitch  with  draw  rods 

the  draw  rod.  The  length  of  this  'buck  strap"" 
must  be  adjusted  by  a  field  test  so  that  the  horse 
will  work  freely  but  be  checked  whenever  it  is  in 
danger  of  drawing  the  ring  on  the  chain  back 
against  the  pulley  wheel.  Then  a  snap  can  be 
tied  into  the  strap  at  the  proper  point  as  in  the 
case  of  the  tying-in  strap."  ' 
E.  L.  D.  Seymour. 
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Why  Half  the  Peerless  Production 
is  in  Closed  Cars 


The  exceptional  and  distinctive  performance  of  the 
Two-Power  Ranger  is  generally  conceded. 

And  aside  from  recognized  performance  advantages, 
the  downright  value  represented  in  the  Peerless, 
especially  in  the  Sedan,  Sedan-Limousine,  and  Coupe, 
is  compelling. 

Touring  Car  or  Roadster  $2900  Coupe  $3500 

Sedan  $3700  Sedan- Limousine  $3900 

F.  O.  B.  CLEVELAND;  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE  WITHOUT  NOTICE 


The  Peerless  Closed  Cars  are  lighter  than  open  models 
of  other  cars  in  the  same  general  class. 

This  combination  of  exceptional  performance,  value 
and  lightness  is  responsible  for  this  unusual  and  sig- 
nificant fact — virtually  half  of  our  total  production  is 
in  Closed  Cars. 


THE  PEERLESS  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY, 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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TWO-FOWER-MAWGE  EIGHT 
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KohJer  "Viceroy"  balh     Riciii  Paium 


KOHLER 

^/so  MEANS  46  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 


Kohler  leadership  in  the  realm  of  plumb- 
ing ware  is  the  result  of  forty-six  yv^ars  of 
doing  things  well. 

And  the  Kohler  idea  of  "doing  things 
well"  means  imparting  to  the  unseen  de- 
tails a  value  as  marked  and  permanent  as 
that  which  distinguishes  the  superiorities 
that  are  visible  and  readily  apparent. 
This  value  is  assured  by  the  Kohler  name 
glazed  inconspicuously  into  the  enamel. 

Whether  it  be  the  famous  "Viceroy" 
Bathtub  installed  in  some  fine  home  or 
hotel,  or  a  complete  plumbing  equipment 
for  a  great  factory,  or  a  kitchen  sink,  it 
is  a  worthy  Kohler  product  through  and 
through,  the  result  of  this  forty-six  years 
of  well-doing. 

Kohler  quality,  the  direct  result  of  this 
experience,  has  a  particular  significance 
for  the  architect,  plumber,  and  Kohler 
users,  to  whom  lasting  value  is  a  para- 
mount consideration. 

May  we  send  you,  with  our  compliments, 
an  interesting  and  well-illustrated  book 
which  describes  the  method  employed  at 
the  great  Kohler  community  factory  in 
the  making  of  a  complete  line  of  enameled 
plumbing  ware  unusual  in  beauty  and 
service? 

KOHLER  OF  KOHLER 

Kohler  Co.,  Kohler,  Wisconsin 
Shipping  Point,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

AND  TWELVE  AMERICAN  BRANCHES 


\ 


MANUFACTURERS    OF    ENAMELED   PLUMBING  WARE 


A  woman  can  easily  care  for  goats;  and,  if  she  is  fond  of  animals,  will  soon  become 
quite  attached  to  them 

A  GOAT  FOR  THE  HOME  DAIRY 

By  Flori:nce  T.^^rbell 

IN  THESE  strenuous  times  of  mounting  food  costs,  the  American  people 
will  have  to  forget  their  unfounded  prejudices  and  learn  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  many  animals  hitherto  considered  merely  as  pets.  Fore- 
most of  these  stands  the  goat,  long  the  target  of  the  professional  joke- 
maker.  When  we  stop  to  think  that  this  gentle  animal  has  been  the  de- 
pendence of  many  of  our  neighbors  across  the  sea,  providing  them  with 
milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  meat,  from  the  ancient  Bible  days  down  to  the 
present  time,  we  may  begin  to  realize  that  the  goat  is  not  merely  a  child's 

Flaything  as  we  have  so  long  regarded  it.  The  goats  of  Switzerland,  Greece, 
lolland,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  are  much  valued  by  their  owners, 
and  most  of  the  imported  cheeses,  which  are  so  in  demand  in  this  country, 
are  made  from  goats'  milk.  It  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  various 
other  table  delicacies,  among  them  a  celebrated  brand  of  sweet  chocolate. 
And  in  our  own  Pacific  States,  notably  California,  there  are  ranches  where 
thousands  of  goats  are  kept  to  supply  milk  for  condensing. 

Our  cfimmon  or  native  goats,  which  received  no  care  or  expert  attention 
for  a  long  period,  were  practically  worthless  as  milkers,  but  there  has  been 
a  revival  of  interest  in  goat  breeding  recently  and  goats  from  good  milking 
strains  have  been  imported  and  in  some  cases  crossed  with  the  native  stock, 
imjiroving  them  greatly.  Several  breeders  in  this  country  have  goats  in  their 
herds  giving  from  four  to  six  (juarts  ]ier  day. 

Many  peo|)le  have  the  idea  that  goats'  milk  has  an  unpleasant  taste  and 
odor,  but  this  is  far  from  true.  We  have  used  it  for  the  table  for  the  past 
three  years  and  have  never  noticed  the  least  disagreeableness  about  it. 
1  he  goat  is  naturally  a  dainty  and  cleanly  animal  and  will  refuse  to  eat 
anything  which  has  fallen  on  the  floor  of  her  stall,  or  to  graze  on  ground 
which  has  been  grazed  over  recently  by  other  goats.  A  cow  ,  even  the  most 
carefully  cared  for  cow,  has  a  very  noticeable  odor,  but  there  is  none  about 
a  goat  which  is  kept  clean,  and  whose  surroundings  are  clean,  A  few 
minutes'  vigorous  brushing  each  day  with  a  stiff  bristled  brush  keeps  them 
looking  and  feeling  in  fine  condition.  Like  all  animals  they  are  liable  to 
have  lice,  but  an  application  of  lice  powder  or  dip  disposes  of  vermin  quickly. 

The  best  breeds  for  the  Northern  States  are  the  Toggenburg  or  Saanen, 
both  Swiss  and  both  hardy,  1  hese  goats  will  stand  extremely  low  tem- 
peratures, twenty  to  thirty  below  zero,  if  kept  in  a  well-ventilated  stable, 
free  from  drafts.  Cold  does  not  afl^ect  them  if  they  are  not  w  here  they  feel 
a  draft.  Our  goats  are  kept  in  a  stable  on  the  south  side  of  the  barn  and 
the  door  into  the  yard  is  left  open,  except  in  the  most  extreme  weather,  so 
that  they  can  run  in  and  out  as  they  like.  On  many  of  the  very  cold  days 
of  w  inter  they  can  be  seen  lying  on  the  step  against  the  sunny  south  wall, 
comfortably  chewing  their  cuds. 

A  goat  can  be  kept  for  about  one  fifth  of  what  it  would  cost  to  keep  a 
cow,  and  is  fed  about  the  same  things.  Clover  or  alfalfa  hay,  cornstalks, 
bran  with  a  bit  of  cornmeal  and  middlings,  oats  and,  once  a  day,  vegetables 
cut  up  or  vegetable  or  apple  |iarings.  Rock  salt  should  be  kept  within 
reach  all  the  time  and  once  in  a  while  they  like  a  little  charcoal,  like  that 
which  is  fed  to  poultry.  Crusts  of  bread  and  dried  or  scorched  cakes  or 
cookies  are  very  much  relished,  but  the  soft  part  of  the  bread  is  rejected 
with  scorn. 

1  he  milk  is  verv  nutritious,  very  rich,  and  easily  digested.  It  contains 
more  butter  fat  than  cows'  milk,  but  the  particles  are  much  smaller  and 


Ciu,ilj  liiui^  i>  ujiMi  laMly  digcsUxi  Ih.iii  cow.s'  milk,  balms,  uliii  (.aiinijl  taki  < 
thrive  on  it.   ll  is  especially  good  for  people  with  tuberculosis 
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llMARLIN-ROCKWELL  INDUSTRIES 


MR 


Noie  iKe  qualiiy  oFilie 
cars  on  wKichyou  see 


PRODUCTS  OF 

AiARUN- 
ROCKWELL 
INDUSTRIES 

Annular  Ball 
Bearings 

Taper  Roller 
Bearings 

Rudge-Whitworth 
Wire  Wheels 

Rockwell  -Mayo 
Motor  Radiators 

Braebum  High  Speed 

Steels,  Tool  Steels 
and  Electric  Furnace 
Steels 

Rockbestos  Insulated 
Wire  and  Cable 


Uiuclge^WhUworih 

Ifire  ^Wheels 

— the  superbly  constructed  wheels  that  assure  the  highest  factors  of  safety 
in  driving,  greatest  riding  ease  and  steering  facility,  quickest  changeability, 
remarkable  tire  economy  and  distinction  of  appearance  to  the  last  degree. 

Specify  Rudge-Whitworth  Wire  Wheels  for  your  next  car 

Manufactured  by 

Standard  Roller  Bearing  Company,  Philadelphia 


Owned  and  Operated  by 


MARLIN- ROCKWELL 


COR 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES 
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347    MADISON  AVENUE 
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Build  Now— 

put  your  own  key  in  your  own  front  door 

There  will  be  pleasure  in  building  your  own  home.  Build 
promptly.  Enjoy  the  comfort  of  a  place  planned  to  meet 
your  own  ideas. 

Build  well.  Sound  judgment  urges  the  use  of  good  materials 
— especially  in  hardware.  Sargent  Hardware  gives  you  the 
advantages  of  protection,  conveniences  and  solid,  substantial 
worth,  combined  with  attractiveness. 

Sargent  designers  have  created  many  tasteful  patterns,  in 
harmony  with  highest  architectural  and  decorative  standards. 
These  are  well  illustrated  in  the  Sargent  Book  of  Designs. 
Write  for  a  copy  and  discuss  it  with  your  architect. 

SARGENT  &  COMPANY,  Hardware  Manufacturers 

35  Water  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Sargent  Door  Closers 


In  every  home  there  are  doors  that 
should  be  kept  closed — the  back-stair  door,  cellar 
door,  storm  door,  lavatory  or  coat-closet  door.  Sar- 
Kent  door  closers  add  to  the  quiet  and  dignity^of 
the  home — no  doors  ajar,  no  slamming  and  banging. 
Our  light  model  for  screen  doors  is  indispensable 
in  the  summer  season. 
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ADVENTUROUS  HISTORY  MAKERS 

America  has  always  been  the  cradle  of  liberty.  She  will  continue  to  he  mily  as  lonj;  as  her  children  know  at 
what  dear  price  Liberty  was  bought  by  their  ancestors.  We  Americans  iniisl  never  forget  the  heroic  strug- 
gles of  our  forefathers;  we  must  never  lose  the  lofty  inspiration  furnislicd  by  the  pages  of  our  history. 
When  we  remember  these  things.  Liberty  will  be  .safe  for  our  children.  Within  the  covers  of  the  Patriot's 
Edition  will  be  found  this  glorious  heritage  of  all  Americans. 

American  Fights  and  Fighters 

By  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady 
Patriot's  Edition 

Read  this  fascinating  account  of  the  brave  figlit  for  Freedom.  You  will  then  understand  why  this  liemis- 
phere  is  the  advanced  part  of  the  globe— why  its  governments  are  democratic.  These  books  breathe  of  true 
Americanism — 100%  pure. 


See  These  Books 

Full  index  in  each  txjok.  Size  of  i-arli  volume  8  JxA  ?.  Int  ln  s  ITand- 
some  clotli  binding  of  :i  very  iluralili-  quality.  Prinl.d  \mI  li  l  ir.ir- 
face  type  on  a  splendid  Kradi-  of  paper.  .'i,.587  pat'.  ,,  Sijirilcd 
illustrations.  A  set  that  tutclK-s  tho  <yr- aiirblioi.ls  il.  The  kind 
of  book-s  that  greatly  increases  the  c.lii.  ali.aiai  Ic.rir  and  value  of 
your  library.  Somehow  wc  have  nianaf.  .!.  m  ihc  ^c  <lays  of  the 
High  Cost  of  Printing,  to  give  you  tlic  ^.-  m\  I.il'  Ih^Ict  h  s'  lor  only 
«8.50.  Less  than  $1.42  a  book.  Whci.-  .  an  >m„  ,.,  Ta  n.  ally  hound 
book  of  fiction  (not  to  speak  of  historas)  l,,i  Has  pii.r?  il  is  evi- 
dent we  cannot  continue  to  do  this  after  tia  pirM  ni  stock  is  ex- 
hausted. Order  your  set  now.  Send  your  c  la  ck  .a  money-order. 
We  pay  all  delivery  costs.  It  you  don't  likr  ila-  l..„)ks,  return 
them  in  5  days.    Wc  will  refund  your  money.    Iliil  Art  Sow! 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


Six  Big  Volumes 

I.  COLONIAL    1556-1759  IV.  SOUTH  AMERICAN  .  499-1868 

II.  REVOLUTIONARY  1776-1815  V.  NORTHWESTERN  1876-1900 
III.  INDIAN    1866-1876  VI.  BORDER  1760-1836 

I  DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.  MAIL  THIS 

j  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  COUPON  NOW! 

I  M 

I  iName.  

^  Address  .  

I  Send  me  at  once,  the  American  Fiijhlf  and  Fiijhler.i  set.  I  en- 
'  close  !(!8..'j0  in  full  payment.  If  it  is  not  all  you  claim,  I'll  return 
I  it  within  five  days  and  niy  money  will  he  refunded.  You  arc  to 
I  I)ay  .ail  iliaa-cs. 


November,  1919 


SOME  POINTS  J  BOUT  BREED- 
ING BOSTON  TERRIERS 

A NUMBER  of  dog  fanciers  have  been  moved 
to  sound  a  warning  to  breeders  of  the  Bos- 
ton terrier  which  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows:  Do  not  breed  for  small  specimens  if  you 
wish  to  maintain  stamina  and  intelligence.  Do 
not  breed  for  dark  color  to  theextent  of  eliminating 
the  brindle.  Do  not  be  tempted  to  use  any  but 
healthy  stock  for  breeding.  Disposition  in  the 
Boston  is  an  important  point  to  be  bred  for  and 
maintained.  If  a  dog  possesses  a  disposition  that 
is  not  typical  of  the  breed,  never  use  him  for 
breeding  purposes.  Breed  like  to  like  to  secure 
the  best  tvpe.  Stop  boosting  the  stud  dogs  and 
laying  all  the  blame  for  bad  quality  on  the  bitches. 
Avoid  the  use  of  small  brood  bitches.  A  15- 
pound  bitch  can  carry  only  small  litters  and  is  in 
danger  of  dying  when  whelping  or  may  need  the 
Caesarian  operation.  The  20- or  25-pound  bitch 
is  built  to  carry  her  litter  and  whelp  without 
trouble.  The  secret  of  success  lies  in  the  use  of 
small  sires  and  big  breeders. 

In  spite  of  the  great  number  of  Boston  terriers 
in  the  country  there  is  at  present  a  dearth  of 
I  first-class  breeding  stock  and  a  temptation  to  use 
inferior  animals.  During  the  war  many  of  the 
breeders  were  forced  to  suspend  operations. 
Hundreds  of  them  now  want  to  start  up  again, 
but  good  breeding  stock  is  scarce  and  typical 
Bostons  are  commanding  double  the  prices  they 
brought  three  years  ago.  But  the  Boston  never 
was  a  cheap  dog.  Prices  have  ranged  upward 
from  $c,o  to  5^75  for  ordinary  pups  two  months 
old.  For  a  good  dog  ^500  is  not  at  all  an  un- 
common price,  while  as  much  as  ^2,000  has  been 
paid  for  celebrated  champions. 

TN  OTHER  words,  there  has  been  evolved  within 
the  memory  of  living  breeders  a  dog,  from  com- 
monplace raw  material,  that  has  become  the  very 
acme  of  perfection,  a  dog  bringing  the  highest 
prices,  and  a  dog  in  which  the  smallest  details 
of  build  and  markings  have  become  matters  of 
paramount  importance.  1  hat,  of  course,  is 
hirgcly  the  fancier's  point  of  view.  There  are 
further  reasons  why  the  Boston  has  become  the 
most  popular  breed  in  America  and  probably 
as  numerous  as  any  breed  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  mongrel  collie.  He  is  a  handsome, 
sporty-looking  dog  of  useful  size,  the  variation 
from  12  to  27  pounds  being  calculated  to  suit  all 
tastes.  1  he  perfect  symmetry,  well  knit  and 
finely  turned  limbs,  attractive  color  and  markings, 
intelligent  face  and  alert  head  all  help  to  com- 
mend him  to  the  public. 

TN  DISPOSITION  and  character  the  typical 
Boston  is  affectionate,  very  intelligent,  obedi- 
ent, good  natured,  loyal.  Of  even  temperament, 
he  is  scrupulously  courteous  and,  as  befits  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  conservative.  He  is,  never- 
theless, full  of  life  and  style,  quick  to  learn  and 
quick  in  action.  He  is  bright,  alert,  courageous, 
plucky,  but  not  quarrelsome  or  aggressive.  He 
is  particularly  neat  and  cleanly  and  hence  an 
excellent  house  dog.  He  is  short  haired  and 
therefore  easy  to  groom,  and  he  is  singularly  free 
from  doggy  odor.  When  properly  trained  he 
makes  a  good  watchdog. 

"His  attractive  size,"  writes  Edward  Axtell,  in 
his  book,  "The  Boston  Terrier  and  All  About"  It" 
his  "beautiful  color  and  markings,  his  handsome, 
symmetrical  shape,  his  winning  disposition,  and 
an  intense  devotion  to  his  master  that  nothing 
can  disturb,  all  combine  to  make  him  par  excel- 
lence the  aristocrat  of  the  canine  world.  From 
his  bulldog  ancestors  he  inherits  a  sweet,  charm- 
ing personality,  a  quiet,  serene  disposition,  and 
a  strong  love  for  master  and  home.  From  the 
bull  terrier  side  he  inherits  a  lively  mood,  the 
quality  of  taking  care  of  himself  if  attacked, 
the  propensity  to  be  a  great  destroyer  of  vermin 
of  all  kinds  if  properly  trained;  and  he  is  an  ideal 
watchdog  at  night." 

Allowing,  in  these  statements,  for  the  enthusi- 
asm of  zealous  partisans,  there  must  be  something 
extraordinary  about  the  dog  to  account  for  his 
phenomenal  rise  in  professional  and  popu- 
lar favor.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  vag- 
aries of  fashion  have  had  little  to  do  with  it  in 
this  case,  but  that  the  Boston  terrier,  still  a  com- 
paratively new  breed,  possesses  those  qualities 
that  insure  for  him  a  long  and  enviable  career 
with  the  constantly  increasing  host  of  dog  lovers 
in  America.  \Y_  A_  £)_ 
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STEINWf 

A  PIANO  that  appeals  to  you  like  some  fine  old  master-piece 
of  painting  or  pottery — a  piano  of  recognized  artistic  and 
mechanical  excellence  —  a  piano  with  responsive  touch  to 
express  the  subtlest  nuances  of  tone  —  a  piano  that  speaks  to 
you  like  a  sympathetic  friend  and  endears  itself  the  more  as 
years  glide  by— this  is  the  STEINWAY. 

STEINWAY  S  SONS,  Steinway  Hall,  107-109  E.  14th  St.,  New  York 

■    Subway  Express  Stations  at  the  Door 
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AUTOMOBILE 


"By  ^^LEXANDER  JOHNSTON 


To  ANY  one  whose  vocation  compels 
him  to  follow  the  changes  and  develop- 
ments of  the  American  automobile 
industry",  the  improvements  in  design 
and  construction  of  the  various  units  that  go  to 
make  up  a  car  are  almost  bewildering  in  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  follow  each  other.  It 
is  possible  to  pick  up  a  motoring  magazine  of  a 
year  or  so  ago,  and  find  a  long  and  carefully  com- 
piled article  on  some  operation  of  car  main- 
tenance which  has  altogether  lost  its  pertinence  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  very  operation  has  been 
superseded  by  some  entirely  different  and  better 
method  of  accomplishmg  the  same  result. 

This  bit  of  automotive  philosophy  was  induced 
by  a  brief  consideration  of  the  remarkable  ad- 
vances that  have  been  made  during  tiie  past 
decade  in  the  art  of  tire  making.  It  is  not 
claimed  by  the  tire  manufacturers  that  they  have 
even  now  reached  perfection,  but  certainly  they 
have  reached  a  high  degree  of  durability  and 
service-giving  qualities  in  their  product.  It  is 
only  about  ten  years  ago  that  the  ordinary 
guarantee  with  an  automobile  tire  was  2,000 
miles.  To-day  4,000  miles  is  a  low  guarantee, 
and  vOOO  and  6,000  miles  are  not  uncommon. 
This  shows  the  confidence  of  the  manufacturers 
in  their  product,  and  that  confidence  has  even 
risen  so  high  that  one  of  the  largest  makers  of 
automobile  casings  believes  that  there  is  no 
longer  need  for  any  guarantee.  I  his  inanufac- 
turer  argues  that  he  is  selling  a  quality  jiroduct, 
exactly  as  is  the  maker  of  a  fine  pair  of  shoes, 
and  that  there  is  no  more  reason  for  him  to 
guarantee  a  set  mileage  for  his  casings  than 
there  is  for  the  shoe  builder  to  insure  his  boots 
for  a  certain  amount  of  wear.  Naturally  if  this 
manufacturer's  tires  give  out  prematurely, 
through  faults  in  the  material  or  workmanshiji, 
he  expects  to  make  absolutely  good  on  them.  In 
other  words,  he  is  putting  out  a  quality  product 
and  expects  to  sell  it  on  exactly  the  same  basis 
that  other  producers  of  (]uality  products  market 
their  wares.  1  his  marks  a  new  era  in  the  sale 
of  automobile  tires. 

"Y^TTI  H  this  advance  in  the  art  of  tire  making, 
^  ^  it  is  practically  inevitable  that  we  should 
also  progress  in  the  art  of  keeping  our  tires.  We 
have  learned  many  things  in  regard  to  this  all- 
important  subject  of  getting  the  maximum  mile- 
age out  of  the  rubber  casings  that  are  at  once  the 
most  important  item  in  the  car's  e(|uipment  and 
the  largest  item  in  the  ensuing  bill.  It  is  pf>s- 
sible  at  the  present  time  to  lay  down  a  certain 
set  of  rules  which,  if  honestly  adhered  to  by  the 
car  owner,  will  give  him  the  last  mile  of  service 
built  into  his  excellent  tires. 

The  first  and  most  important  item  in  the  jiroper 
care  of  the  automobile  casing  is  correct  inflation. 
Without  this  it  is  hopeless  to  try  to  get  even  the 
guaranteed  mileage  out  of  the  tire.  Every  given 
size  of  tire  is  designed  to  carry  a  certain  weight, 
provided  an  equally  certain  air  pressure  is  main- 
tained within  the  tire.  It  is  this  air  pressure 
which  holds  the  casing  in  the  shape  in  which  it  is 
intended  to  be  operated.  Let  the  pressure  sink 
below  the  proper  mark  and  the  walls  of  the  tire 
begin  to  flex  and  bend,  until  the  rubber  is  pried 
loose  from  the  canvas  base,  and  the  end  is  in  sight 
of  that  particular  casing. 

There  is  only  one  certain  remedy  for  all  this 
possible  trouble:  the  regular  use  of  a  tire  gauge 
to  determine  that  the  air  pressure  within  the 
casing  has  nor  been  reduced  by  slow  leakage  to 
below  the  safe  minimum.  Every  car  owner 
should  carry  a  tire  gauge  in  his  ca/  and  should  u.se 
it  on  the  tires  once  a  week  duiing  the  active 
touring  .season.  Even  when  there  is  no  actual 
leakage,  as  we  use  the  word,  there  is  always  a 


certain  slight  escape  of  the  air  from  within  the 
tube,  due  to  the  fact  that  even  in  the  best  rubber 
there  are  some  infinitesimal  holes,  through  which 
a  little  air  makes  its  way.  This  normal  leakage 
is  so  slight  as  to  be  negligible;  but  if  the  tire  is 
permitted  to  go  too  long,  the  aggregate  may  be 
serious. 

In  this  connection,  it  must  be  pointed  out 
that  it  is  possible  to  get  the  effects  of  under- 
inflation,  even  though  the  tires  are  actually 
pumped  up  to  their  indicated  capacity.  If  a 
tire  is  intended  to  carry  a  certain  weight  at  a  given 
air  pressure,  but  instead  of  that  normal  weight  a 
considerable  overload  is  imposed  on  the  casing, 
the  effect  is  just  the  same  as  if  it  had  not  been 
pumped  up  to  its  correct  pressure.  For  instance, 
if  the  owner  of  a  five-passenger  car  persisted 
in  carrying  seven  peo|iie  in  his  vehicle,  his  tires 
would  be  certain  to  sufler.  We  may  suggest, 
then,  that  for  the  man  who  is  compelled  to  carry 
an  overload  for  a  good  part  of  the  time,  some 
added  pounds  of  air  m  the  tires  w  ill  be  advisable. 

COME  of  the  tire  makers  recommend  tiie  use  of 
^  the  gauge  every  two  weeks,  but  to  me  that  ap- 
pears too  long  an  interval.  There  are  so  many 
things  that  may  hapj'jen  to  cause  a  slight  and 
almost  unnoticed  leak,  which  will,  nevertheless,  re- 
duce the  pressure  in  the  casing,  that  the  weekly 
ajiplications  of  the  gauge,  which  take  only  a  few 
minutes,  are  surely  better.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
have  a  tiny  speck  of  grit  work  its  way  into  the 
tire  valve  and  hold  it  open  enough  to  let  out  a 
serious  quantity  of  air.  A  tiny  pinhole  may  cause 
a  slow  leak  tiiat  will  reduce  the  jiressure  imper- 
ceptibly to  a  point  where  the  tire  will  be  ruined. 

Accuracy  in  determining  tire  pressure  is  es- 
sential, because  tires  that  are  too  hard  carry  a 
danger  all  their  own.  When  a  casing  is  over- 
inflated  in  this  way,  it  becomes  practically  the 
same  as  a  solid  tire,  with  all  the  hitter's  evil  effect 
on  the  mechanism  in  general  through  the  exces- 
sive vibration  set  up.  Therefore  the  car  owner 
should  be  very  careful  to  get  accurate  air  pressure 
in  his  tires,  making  due  allowance  perhaps  for 
certain  definite  conditions  of  service,  such  as  the 
carrying  of  an  habitual  overload.  We  may  start 
our  set  of  tire-maintenance  rules  with  this  most 
important  rule  as  outlined  above. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  average 
car  owner  missed  altogether  the  essential  function 
of  the  various  components  that  go  to  make  up 
the  modern  automobile  casing.  Ask  almost 
any  tire  user  what  is  the  basis  of  the  casing  and 
he  will  answer,  "Rubber,  of  course."  He  is  wrong. 
The  basis  of  the  tire  is  either  a  fabric  of  heavy 
canvas  or  cords.  It  is  this  fabric  or  cord  base 
that  forms  the  backbone  of  the  tire.  The  rubber 
is  simply  the  protector,  which  prevents  the  rapid 
wearing  out  of  the  fabric  base. 


Remembering  this,  it  is  not  to  be  wonderei 
at  that  the  various  tire  manufacturers  emphasize 
the  importance  of  keeping  this  rubber  protecto 
intact,  thus  preventing  the  entrance  of  wate 
which  will  quickly  rot  the  fabric,  or  of  sand  whicl 
will  form  a  blister,  separating  the  rubber  frorr 
the  fabric. 

AND  here  we  find  the  second  rule  for  the 
would-be  tire  mileage  getter.  Do  not 
permit  any  cut  in  the  rubber  tread  to  remain 
unclosed.  Even  a  small  cut  will  let  water  in  to 
begin  the  process  of  rotting  the  fabric,  whereby 
later  on  a  blowout  results,  much  to  the  mot- 
orist's surprise.  Really  careful  operators  go 
over  their  tires  after  each  da\''s  run.  When  thev 
find  a  small  cut,  they  clean  it  out  with  gasolene 
applied  with  a  stiff  brush  to  remove  any  foreign 
matter;  and  then  they  apply  a  coat  of  cement, 
allow  that  to  dry,  apply  another,  and  finally 
knead  in  some  of  the  tire  filler  or  dough  that  is 
supplied  by  tire  manufacturers,  and  the  job 
is  complete.  It  is  best  to  do  this  sort  of  work  at 
the  end  of  the  day's  run  and  allow  the  filler  tc 
harden  over  night. 

When  it  comes  to  cuts  of  larger  size,  this  simplt 
tread  filler  treatment  will  not  do.  The  vulcan- 
izer  is  the  only  remedy  for  these  more  seriou.< 
injuries.  Fortunately  the  small  vulcanizers, 
which  are  offered  to-day  for  the  car  owner'j 
use,  are  almost  automatic  in  action.  They  arc 
fired  in  such  a  way  that  just  the  proper  amount 
of  fuel  is  provided  to  effect  a  good  cure.  I  lit 
unvulcanized  rubber  is  supplied  and  full  direc- 
tions are  given  for  making  a  vulcanizing  job  that 
is  perfectly  satisfactory. 

In  cases  where  the  cut  is  palpably  too  large  tc 
be  handled  by  the  small  \  iilcanizer,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  do  but  call  upon  the  \  ulcanizing  shop. 

Repairs  on  the  inner  tube  are  just  as  easily 
handled,  for  small  punctures  it  is  scarcely  nec- 
essary to  vulcanize  the  tube.  There  are  availabit 
now  what  are  known  as  cementless  patches 
which  are  applied  as  the  name  indicates.  Th( 
patch  is  dijiped  in  gasolene,  the  section  of  th( 
tube  around  the  hole  is  cleaned  with  gasoleni 
and  roughened  with  sandpaper,  and  the  patch  i; 
then  applied.  There  are  also  very  satisfactory 
patches  for  this  small  type  of  tube  repair,  usinj 
rubber  cement,  which  is  applied  in  three  coat: 
and  the  patch  then  put  in  place. 

'\X7'IIEN  the  hole  in  the  tube  is  more  than  hal 
^  '  an  inch  long,  vulcanizing  must  be  resortec 
to,  and  even  this,  with  the  little  automatic  vulcan 
izer  on  the  job,  is  not  a  very  serious  matter.  1 
may  be  well  to  suggest  that  perhaps  the  mos 
satisfactory  patch  for  these  larger  tube*  wound; 
comes  in  the  form  of  a  sheet  of  rubber,  from  whicl 
the  patch  is  cut  in  appropriate  size. 

And  while  we  are  on  the  subject,  we  may  b( 
forgiven  for  suggesting  that  many  tube  puncture: 
are  due  to  incorrect  handling  of  the  tubes  in  mak 
ing  tire  changes.  When  a  tube  is  to  be  put  ii 
place  in  the  casing,  both  tube  and  casing  shoulc 
be  carefully  cleaned.  A  sharp  granule  of  grr 
will  work  its  way  through  a  tube  and  cause  ; 
puncture.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  dust  the  interio 
of  the  casing  with  a  little  tire  talc,  but  too  mud 
of  this  substance  is  as  bad  as  none,  because  it  i: 
quite  likely  to  form  in  little  balls  and  rub  a  holi 
in  the  tube.  Another  trouble  frequently  en 
countered  is  pinching,  which  is  generally  brough 
about  bv  careless  use  of  the  iron  in  applying  thi 
tire.  Again,  the  fiap  is  often  inserted  hastIl^ 
with  a  crease  in  it,  and  this  crease  is  just  enougl 
to  cause  a  pinch.  When  the  tube  is  being  in 
serted,  it  is  best  to  inflate  it  a  little  so  that  it  wil 
assume  its  proper  shape,  when  it  will  slip  int< 
position  very  easily.    And  finally  it  may  be  sai( 
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AUTOMOBILE  tires,  like 
l\.  eggs,  are  of  several 
kinds — good,  bad  and  indif- 
ferent. The  low-priced  tire  or 
the  bargain  egg  may  appear 
to  offer  a  saving,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  man  who 
buys  the  best  is  never  sorry. 
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Reliability  and  Endurance 


No  give  in  those  great 
welded  links,  fashioned 
under  skilled  hands,  by  giant 
forges,  from  purest  metal. 

That  same  tenacious  endur- 
ance, unfailing  reliability  and 
loyal  service  mark  ev-ery  pro- 
duct bearing  the  trade-mark 
"Yale." 

From  the  ornamental  protect- 
ive Yale  Builders'  Locks  and 
Hardware  that  you  choose  to 
guard  the  inside  and  outside 


YALE> 


Some  Planting  Thoughts 
To  Think 

PLAN   plantings  care- 
fully now  on  paper. 

It  saves  much  digging  up  after 
plantings  are  planted. 

Use  our  nursery  catalogue  as 
your  guide  book. 

Write  us  freely  for 
any  information. 

Juliuy  l^eKrS'  Cor 
AtThg  Sifaof  ThoTrf^ 

.    Ruth.rford  N.J, 


The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 

<)  East  40th  Street  New  York  City 

ChicaKO  Office;  77  East  Lake  Street 
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Lattice  Fences 

Garden  Houses 

For  Beautifying  Home 
Grounds 

Wfien  writing  enclose  10c. 
and  ask  for  I'ergola  Catalogue 
"Il-ao." 


HARTMANN-SANDERS  CO. 

Elston  and  Webster  Aves.,  Chicago,  III. 

New  York  City  Office,  6  E.  39th  Street 


"No  library  complete  without  Kipling  complete" 


For  Your  RESIDENCE,  CLUB.  AUTOMOBILE,  YACHT 
and  for  GENERAL  PRESENTATION  PURPOSES 


"Chelsea" 


8-DAY 
HIGH-GRADE 


Clocks 


FOR  YEARS  THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD  OF  QUALITY 
ON  SALE  BY  LEADING  HIGH  CLASS  JEWELLERS 

CHELSEA  CLOCK  CO.     Makers  of  high  grade  clocks.     1 0  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


J  NEW  IDE  J  IN  TOWN 
IMPROVEMENT 
BY  MOLLIE  CULLEN 

YARDS,  front  and  back,  in  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  had  a  new  birth  last  spring. 
Where  tin  cans  were,  forsythia  bushes 
are  now  growing,  and  unsightly  fences 
are  rambling  on  their  way  wearing  coats  of 
honeysuckle  vine — thin,  if  vou  will,  but  giving 
promise  of  thickness  and  sweetness  for  the  future. 
Back  yards  which  were  formerly  small  squares 
of  hard  brown  clay  are  filled  with  green  blades 
of  grass  which  are  smiling  up  at  the  apple  tree, 
or  at  the  lilac  bush  set  with  much  precision  in  the 
centre  of  the  square.  The  transformation  from 
untidiness  and  ugliness  to  neatness  and  beauty  is 
being  made  under  the  direction  of  the  City  Im- 
pro\ement  Commission,  organized  by  several 
public-spirited  citizens  banded  together  to  carry 
out  their  slogan,  "Every  house  a  home;  every 
yard  a  garden." 

I  he  Commission  has  started  Waterbury  on  the 
road  to  being  a  city  beautiful — not  by  urging 
jK'ople  to  buy  greenery  to  decorate  their  premises 
but  by  milking  free  gifts  to  citizens  of  trees,  shrub- 
bery, grass,  flower  seeds,  and  loam.  The  Com- 
mission worked  on  the  theory  that  a  desire  for 
beauty  reigns  too  often  where  circumstances  do 
not  permit  of  making  it  a  reality.  It  felt  confi- 
dent that  many  of  those  who  lived  in  unsightly 
spots  would  be  only  too  glad  to  cover  them  with 
greenery  if  the  greenery  were  forthcoming.  It 
therefore  announced  that  trees  and  shrubs  might 
be  obtained  merely  by  filling  out  an  application 
card.  As  a  result  5,000  eager  persons  justified 
the  Commission's  theory  by  filing  requests  for 
seeds  and  shrubs. 


TOURING  a  whirlwind  week  in 
which  the  Commission  found 
Itself  at  first  surrounded  by  a  forest 
ot  trees  and  shrubbery  but  very 
soon  left,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of 
a  desert  waste,  it  gave  out  8,100 
shrubs,  3,700  trees,  600  packages  of  grass  seed,  as 
many  of  flower  seed,  and  more  than  }00  cubic 
yards  of  loam.  Headquarters  were  established  in 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  and  at  one 
time  seekers  of  rambler  roses  and  poplar  trees 
thronged  in  such  numbers  about  the  edifice  that 
it  was  necessary  for  the  police  to  clear  a  path 
through  which  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  officials 
and  clerks  might  pass. 

Ihe  matter  of  making  free  gifts  of  greenery 
for  the  beautification  of  the  city  in  general  has 
called  the  attention  of  several  surrounding  towns 
to  Waterbury.  The  movement  had  its  beginning 
some  months  ago  when  a  clean-up  committee, 
composed  of  officials  of  the  city  health  depart- 
ment, members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  of  the  Rotary  Club,  found  little  that  was 
attractive  and  much  that  was  unsightly  in  Water- 
bury's  crowded  sections.  Ihe  committee  dis- 
covered, in  Its  onslaught  on  rubbish,  how  easy 
it  would  be  to  hide  eyesores  with  rows  of  poplar 
trees,  to  cover  tumbled-down  fences  with  cheap 
trailing  vines,  and  to  make  gardens  grow  where 
cans  once  accumulated. 

'  I  'HFl  plan  svas  presented  to  the  three  organiza- 
tions  represented  by  the  committee,  and 
stereopticon  views  were  shown  representing  other 
cities  in  before-and-after  stages.  So  much  in- 
terest was  aroused  that  a  City  Improvement 
Commission,  with  Mr.  William  B.  Manning  as 
chairman,  was  created  to  plan  the  costuming  of 
Waterbury  in  a  new  and  more  attractive  dress. 
Following  this,  Mr.  Frederick  S.  Chase  offered, 
to  any  one  who  would  cart  them  away,  pine  trees 
and  shrubs  from  the  nurseries  of  his  country 
home  in  Middlebury,  a  few  miles  outside  the  city. 
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Does  Cypress  "ihrLastf 

Study  These  Photographs  of  an  ^'Ingrowing  Fence*' 


WITHOUT  A  NAJL 
OR  A  PEG  IN  IT. 

Below  is  a  glimpse 
down  a  country 
highway  ("de  big 
road,"  as  Uncle 
Remus  called  it) 
near  Monroe, 
Louisiana.  That 
fence  has  no  posts. 
It  was  built  by  forc- 
iUK  split  Cypress 
boards  between  sap- 
lings. This  occurred 
so  many  years  ago 
that  nobody  knows 
when  it  was,  nor  who 
was  the  labor-siiving 
genius  who  did  it. 
Then  the  trees  grew, 
and  grew,  and  grew. 

NOW,  PLEASE,  study  the 
Jarc  r  photograph  and 
see  in  detail  how  the 
fence  looka  today.  Note 
tlie  Nt/i'  of  the  tree  and 
how"  licrplyare  eirlx-ddcd 
the  ends  of  those  old 
Cypre's  rails  —  no  one 
can  tell  how  deep  they 
extend  in.  Note,  also, 
bow  weathered  they  are, 
yet  they  rin^'  as  true  and 
Bound  under  a  hammer 
as  thouirli  just  hewn. 
Were  tliose  oltl  Cypres? 
boatds  somebody's 
moiiej''s  worth  t  Wliy 
should  not  YOU  do 
as  well  with  your  lundier 
inone> — wlieilier  you  are 
building  a  beautiful  home 
or  just  patching  up  the 
oldplacefiUSE  CYPRESS.) 


'THE  PROOF  OF 
THE  FENCING  IS 
IN  THE  LASTING. 


Build  of  Cypress  Lumber  and  You  Build  but  Once.' 


Let  our  "ALUROL  ND  HLLI'S  DI  I'ARTMnNT"  help  YOU.     Our  entire  resources  are  at  your  service  with  Reliable  CounscL 

SOUTHERN  CYPRESS  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION 

1202  Hibernia  Bank  Building,  New  Orleans,  La.,  or  1202  Heard  National  Bank  BIdg.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
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BEAUTIFY  YOUR 
FLORIDA  HOME 


RoY.AL  Palm 
Nurseries  offer 
you  the  plantinj^ 
m  ateri  al high  quality, 
adapted  to  local  conditions. 

Bamboos,  flowering  shrubs 
I  and  trees,  palms,  roses — an 
V     infinite  variety  from 
)    which  to  select. 

Send  for  free  copy  of  our 
"Beautiful  Grounds"  book. 
Ask  about  our  service  as 
landscape  designers  and  ex- 
pert horticulturists. 

REASONER  BROTHERS 
ROYAL  PALM  NURSERIES 

ONECO,  Florida,  U.  S.  A. 


■'SI. 


toicorathc  plants  for  north- 
ern homes  are  a  specialty 
tvilh  us. 


Henri's  ideal  is  peace;  Harle's 
ideal  is  struggle,  by  means  of 
which,  to  become  one  of  the 
strongest. 

Unhappiness  had  driven  Harle's 
wife  to  Henri.  Their  daughter 
grew  up  in  Harle's  house,  as  his 
daughter.  Her  mother,  dying,  entrusted  her  to  Henri. 
There  follows  a  struggle  for  the  soul  of  the  girl. 
Henri  has  only  goodness  and  a  pure  life  to  offer — 
Harle  wealth  and  the  allurements  of  Paris.  The 
climax  comes  when  the  time  to  choose  a  husband 
arrives.    She  chooses  as  Harle  wishes. 

But  Henri,  in  his  defeat  knows  that  inevitable  un- 
happiness will  teach  her  goodness,  and  bring  her 
back  to  him.    Net,  $1.75. 

THE  STRONGEST 

by 

Georges  Clemenceau 

DOUBLEDAY,   PAGE   &  COMPANY 


The  Commission  not  only  took  advantage  of 
this  offer  but  asked  for  donations  from  prominent 
citizens  to  enable  it  to  provide  other  varieties 
of  bloom  than  those  which  Mr.  Chase's  nurseries 
afforded.  The  request  met  with  unqualified 
approval  and,  when  the  week  for  distribution 
came,  nearly  $2,000  worth  of  planting  material 
had  been  purchased.  As  the  week  wore  on  and 
the  demand  continued,  a  gift  of  500  more  trees 
was  received  from  one  of  the  large  state  nurseries 
from  which  the  Commission  had  purchased  its 
supplies.  ^ 


Am'BODY  who  applied  fori 
or  shrubs  or  loam  had  to  1 


•  trees 
have 

his  material  carted  away  by  what- 
ever means  he  could,  and  no  enter- 
prising gardener  lacked  means.  Baby  carriages, 
express  wagons,  as  well  as  limousines  were  called 
into  use,  and  small  boys  strapped  poplar  trees 
to  the  handle  bars  of  their  bicycles  or  just 
lifted  them  on  their  backs  and  bore  them  in 
triumph  home.  Foreign  women  with  shawls  on 
their  heads,  mothers  making  babies  share  their 
carriages  with  lilac  bushes,  day  laborers  carrying 
their  shovels,  clerks  and  teachers,  and  children 
of  all  ages  stood  in  line  for  hours,  waiting  to 
make  a  selection. 

1  he  matter  of  giving  out  the  material  was  con- 
ducted in  a  methodical  way  which  caused  little 
confusion.  For  several  days  before  distribution 
time,  the  Commission  advertised  the  varieties 
that  would  be  available — white  and  Koster  spruce, 
white,  Austrian,  and  Scotch  pine,  Lombardy 
poplars,  arborvitae,  rambler  roses,  forsythia, 
honeysuckle,  spirea,  red-twigged  dogwood,  flower- 
ing currant,  evergreen  vines,  purple  lilac,  apple 
trees,  barberry  bushes,  and  Boston  ivy. 

Each  applicant  was  restricted  to  two  ever- 
greens, two  shrubs,  one  tree,  one  rose,  one  pack- 
age of  grass  seed,  two  packages  of  flower  seed, 
and  one  load  of  loam.  Applications  were  first 
checked  and  tlien  given  to  those  in  charge  of 
the  distribution.  When  the  plants  were  obtained 
the  application  card  was  returned,  signed,  to  a 
desk  in  charge  of  several  clerks,  where  it  was 
checked  and  duplicated.  The  duplication  card 
was  then  indexed  for  reference. 

"C^OR  days  the  streets  of  the  city  were  filled 
with  what  looked  like  sections  of  the  mov- 
ing forest  of  Macheih.  Boys,  with  their  arms 
full  of  twiggy  bushes  and  tall  trees  strapped  on 
their  backs,  forged  through  the  business  section  of 
the  city  at  the  noon  hour,  on  roller  skates  or  afoot, 
completely  camouflaged  except  as  to  legs.  Often 
the  topmost  branch  of  a  tree  captured  the  hat 
of  an  innocent  pedestrian  on  his  way  to  lunch, 
and  traffic  was  held  up  now  and  then  because 
someone  ran  a  twig  into  the  eye  of  the  traffic 
policeman!  But  Waterburians  were  out  to 
beautify,  and  not  even  the  arm  of  the  law 
stopped  them.  The  policeman  always  winked 
the  other  eye,  the  pedestrian  always  smilingly 
recovered  his  hat,  and  the  planting  cavalcade 
continued  on  its  way. 

The  Commission  had  its  highest  hopes  realized 
in  the  type  of  person  applying  for  material  for 
planting.  Waterhury  has  a  large  foreign  popula- 
tion which  is  crowded  together  in  sections  that 
are  almost  devoid  of  greenery  of  any  sort,  and  it 
was  from  the  ranks  of  these  strange-tongued  folk 
that  many  applications  were  made. 

WHEN  the  work  of  distribution  was  over, 
the  Commission  followed  up  its  initial 
movement  by  making  special  visits  to  the  more 
barren  districts  and  urging  the  dwellers  to  plant 
and  to  keep  on  planting.  Arrangements  were 
made,  also,  to  exhibit  in  these  sections  lantern 
slides  showing  what  magic  can  be  perforrned 
with  flowers  and  vines,  and  advice  about  caring 
for  what  had  been  planted  was  given  every  day 
through  the  newspapers.  The  Commission  is 
planning  to  double  its  efforts  next  spring  if  the 
results  of  its  first  attempt  at  city  improvement 
warrant  it. 
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WILLYS  KNIGHT 


''Sleeve-Valve,  the  Motor  that  Improves  with  Use'' 


HE  longer  owners  drive 
their  Willys-Knight  cars, 
the  stronger  is  their  en- 
dorsement. An  owner  in 
Nebraska  sums  up  the  Willys- 
Knight  story  in  a  phrase.  "I  have 
covered  in  my  car  about  30,000 
miles.  My  total  expense,  outside 
of  gasoline,  oil  and  tires,  during 
that  mileage  has  been  $3.00,  with 
which  I  purchased  a  small  part. 
Economical  dependability,  year 
after  year,  as  the  sleeve-valve 
motor  steadily  improves  for  thou- 
sands of  miles,  explains  why 
so  many  owners  say,-— "Once  a 
Willys -Knight  owner,  alway  s  a 
Willys-Knight  owner. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND,  INC.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

WILLYS-OVERLAND,    LIMITED,    TORONTO,  CANADA 
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JO  tKe  iTraveltng  iRibltc 

The  Government  has  announced  its  withdrawal  of  many  pass- 
port restrictions  and  travel  may  now  be  resumed  to  most  foreign 
countries. 

This  affords  me  the  opportunity  to  extend  to  all  Americans 
and  American  institutions  the  world-wide  facilities  of  the  foreign 
offices  of  the  American  Express  Company,  where  you  will  find 
helpful  service  and  always  an  American  welcome. 

Throughout  Europe,  South  America  and  the  Orient,  the 
offices  of  the  "old"  American  Express  Company  have  long  been 
the  official  business  headquarters,  as  well  as  the  social  centres,  for 
American  travelers.    Its  representatives  are  trained  in  American 
business  methods  and  ideals.    They  are  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  local  conditions  and  will  be  glad  to  assist  you  by  personal 
advice  or  in  the  details  of  business  matters. 

The  following  are  ways  in  which  we  can  serve  you: 

Our  offices  may  be   used  as   your   headquarters  for 
receiving  or  reforwarding  of  your  mail  or  telegrams. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  provide  your  railroad,  pulknan, 
steamship  or  hotel  accommodations,  either  in  this  country 
or  abroad. 

We  arrange  independent  or  personally  conducted  tours. 

We  will  furnish  the  most  available  travel  credit,  either 
in  Travelers'  Cheques  or  Letters  of  Credit. 

We  have  international  facilities  for  the  transportation  of 
goods  n-ioving  by  express  or  freight. 

We  will  assist  in  financing  your  imports  and  exports 
through  our  Commercial  Credit  and  Exchange  Depart- 
ments. 

We  invite  you  to  take  advantage  of  these  facilities  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  and  to  ask  us  for  any  information  which  will  assist 
you  in  foreign  banking,  travel  or  shipping  matters. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 
AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 

65  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 
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IINDTES 

Cruises 


BLUE  seas  and  summer  skies  and  the  shores  of  the  low 
hanging,  palm-fringed  islands  of  the  Caribbean 
just  the  same  as  in  the  days  of  Morgan  and  Mansfield  and 
their  adventurous  buccaneers,  and  being  a  pirate  in  imag- 
ination and  setting,  is  very  refreshing. 


Twenty -four  days  of  marauding  delight — rob- 
bing Winter  of  its  rigors — stealing  chests  full 
of  health  and  pleasure  from  the  isles  of  en- 
chantment— visiting  Havana  and  Santiago, 
Cuba;  Port  Antonio  and  Kingston,  Jamaica; 
Panama,  Canal  Zone;  Port  Limon,  Costa 
Rica;  and  Nassau. 

The  largest  and  finest  passenger  steamers  of 
the  "Great  White  Fleet"  will  be  your  hotel 
throughout  the  cruise.  Comfort  and  conven- 
ience are  emphasized  in  every  detail.  The 
most  interesting  ports  are  visited,  with  nu- 


merous side  trips.    The  best  is  everywhere 
provided.  Each  cruise  is  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  our  experienced  West  India 
travel  directors.    Our  record  of  past  service 
and  the  high  reputation  of  the  American  Ex- 
press Travel  Department,  an  institution  of 
international  fame  is  your  guarantee  for  the 
most  perfect  of  all  winter  trips. 
Cruises  are  scheduled  to  sail  from  New  York 
January  10th,  S.  S.  Pastores. 
January  31st,  S.  S.  Calamares. 
February  21st,  S.  S.  Ulua. 


Bookings  should  be  made  at  once.  Write 
for  illustrated,  descriptive  booklet  of  the 
cruises,  diagram  of  steamers,  rates,  etc. 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

TRAVEL  DEPARTMENT 
65  Broadway  New  York 


WUEM  VOW  CO/A£  TO  AJCW  VODK 

Hotel  Pennsylvania  is  a  New  York  home  for  those 
who  want  the  best  that  New  York  can  provide. 

In  luxurious  comfort,  in  thoughtfulness  for  the  guest's 
personal  convenience,  in  all  that  goes  to  make  a  hotel  of 
character,  the  Pennsylvania  is  a  worthy  newcomer  to 
the  ranks  of  the  world's  hotels  that  are  most  familiar  to 
the  discriminating. 

Convenient  to  everything — shopping,  theatrical  and 
business  districts. 

Opp  Vk^niisylvania  '^c/rmnot  fk  v.v  yoi  ^ 


The  Greenbrier 

White  Sulphur  Springs 

West  Virginia 

Society's  most  famous  resort  for  over  a  century. 
The  fame  of  White  Sulphur  Springs  was  based 
originally  upon  its  wonderful  medicinal  baths.  But  the 
added  appeal  of  its  sports  and  the  charm  of  its  great 
country  house.  The  GREENBRIER,  make  it  more  fa- 
vored to-day  than  in  all  the  hundred  years  of  its  exis- 
tence. Autumn  days  are  delightful  for  golf,  tennis  and 
the  Hunt.  The  Bath  Establishment,  offering  all  the 
treatments  of  European  Spas,  is  under  the  professional 
direction  of  The  White  Sulphur  Springs  Medical  Institute. 

For  reservations  or  information,  address: 
The  plaza.  New  York  or  THE  GREENBRIER 
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The  Doctor  himself  drinks 


REC.U.S.PAT.  OFF.  TRADE  MARK 

Liquid  -  Food  -Tonic 

because  he  has  seen  what  it  does  for  his 
patients.  There  is  no  better  tonic  for  the 
weak,  the  "run-down,"  the  nervous.  It  is 
not  a  drug  or  medicine,  but  a  hquid-food- 
tonic  as  dehcious  as  it  is  nourishing. 

Recommended  for  the  young  and  old — the 
weak  and  weary --the  convalescent — the 
anaemic,  the  undernourished,  and  those  who 
have  "no  appetite." 

All  Druggists — Most  Grocers 


Anheuser-Busch 


St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


i'tiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiyiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim^ 


T?    Fifth  Avf».  rnr^ 


HERE  is  nothing 
spectacular  about  the 
Waldorf-Astoria.  It  is 
an  hotel  'where  comfort  and 
luxury  are  wiassuming 
—  yet  unmistakable. 

Under  the  direclim  of  Z^.  c3f.  'Boomer 


l!NIIIWIIiMllllillllllillt;i(l 


Silver  Peak,  The  Guest  Ranch 
WALNUT,  CALIFORNIA 

A  charming  country  home.  Open  to  house 
guests.  Attractive  bungalows.  Illustrated  book- 
lets will  be  sent  on  recjuest. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES  ABOUT 
ANTIQUES 

I AM  the  possessor  of  a  marquetry  chest  of 
drawers  and  glass  case  of  which  I  am  enclos- 
ing a  photograph  and  am  anxious  to  get  a 
value  on  it.    It  is  similar  to  the  one  pictured 

on  page    2g6  of   

Esther  Singleton's 
"Furniture  of  Our 
Forefathers." 
M.  H.  L., 
St.  Louis  Mo. 

This  is  a  Dutch 
marquetry  piece. 
Similar  pieces  have 
been  miported  mto 
this  country  to  a 
considerable  ex- 
tent and  not  all  of 
them  are  old.  Con- 
sequently collec- 
tors are  doubtful 
about  them  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  find 
purchasers.  Y  o  u 
would  be  doing 

very  well  to  get  $\co  or  ^125  for  it  in  New  York. 
In  the  West  conditions  may  be  different  and  you 
might  obtain  more  in  St.  Louis  if  it  is  an  authen- 
tic old  piece. 

"\X7'ILL  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  some- 
*  ^  thing  about  an  old  clock  that  has  just  been 
given  to  me?  It  is  a  mahogany  shelf  clock  meas- 
uring 20  by  10  inches,  with  a  pointed  top  and  or- 
naments at  each  side.  1  he  old  label  of  t)ie  Water- 
bury  Clock  Company  is  pasted  inside  of  it,  and  the 
works  are  of  brass.  The  dial  is  printed  on  heavv 
white  paper.  The  glass  front  is  decorated  with 
the  face  of  Washington,  the  American  eagle  with 
motto,  the  figures  of  Justice  and  Liberty,  and 
four  flags  with  the  early  arrangement  of  thirteen 
stars  in  circle  form.  The  decorations  have  been 
in  color,  but  are  now  much  scratched  and  rubbed. 

Mrs.  T.  M.  M.,  New  York  City. 

These  pointed  Gothic  clocks  of  rosewood  or 
mahogany  are  not  very  old  and  therefore  not 
very  valuable.  1  he  Waterbury  Clock  Company, 
which  probably  made  the  works  of  yours,  was  es- 
tablished in  1855.  Personally  I  think  these 
clocks  are  very  attractive  and  worth  more  than 
the      or      at  which  the  dealers  value  them. 

'WJ  HA  r  is  meant  by  the  expression  that  an  old 
plate  is  in  "proof  condition?" 

E.  M.  B.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

When  we  speak  of  old  blue  or  other  china  plates 
being  in  proof  condition  we  mean  that  they  have 
never  been  used.  If  a  plate  has  knife  scratches, 
even  if  it  is  otherwise  in  perfect  shape,  it  is  not 
in  proof  condition. 

T  HAVE  recently  purchased  a  chair,  the  design 
of  which  is  unfamiliar  to  me.    What  is  your 
opinion  of  It?    I  was  told  that  it  was  an  old 
Ciitch  chair,  and  tiie  lines  would  seem  to  indicate 


Dutch  influence.  Up  to  the  present  time  I  have 
been  unable  to  secure  its  history.  It  is  painted 
a  rather  dirty  chcvcolate  color  and  is  evidently 
hard  wood  from  its  weight. 

H.  C.  H.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

^  ou  certainly  have  a  very  quaint  and  interest- 
ing chair.  I  have  never  seen  one  like  it  and  I  do 
not  recall  ever  having  seen  a  picture  of  one  before. 
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AN  autumnal  Paradise — with  every  worldly  comfort.  A 
resort  unequalled  for  rest  and  relaxation,  set  in  the  heart 
of  the  Alleghanies,  2500  feet  above  sea  level.  Delightful 
climate  makes  outdoor  sports  enjoyable  all  year  'round.  Indian 
summer  up  to  Christmas.    No  extremes  in  temperature.  Two 
Golf  Courses  and  Stable  of  fine  saddle  horses. 


THE  Homestead's  facilities  for  administering  the  cure  are 
unsurpassed.    The  natural  mineral  springs  and  scientific 
baths  have  proved  themselves  wonderfully  efficacious  in 
treatment  of  gout,  obesity,  nervous  diseases,  rheumatism,  and 
dyspepsia.    Send  for  the  statements  of  eminent  physicians  and 
the  beautiful  Homestead  booklet. 


We  advise  the  purchase  and 
are  making  a  Specialty  of 

U.  S.  Government 
Bonds 

and  are  prepared  at  any 
time,  to  buy  or  sell  large  or 
small  lots 

We  have  prepared  a  circular  on 

investment  securities  which  we  shall 
be  glad  to  send  you  on  request 

Ki  d  ci  e  r,  Pe      o  d|y  6- C  o . 


I^ostorx 


JSrewYo**!^. 


Rest  and  play  this  winter  in 

BERMUDA 

"Nature's  Fairyland" 


>ailiiii;  by  Muuiilight  in  Bermuda 

Only  Two  Days  From  New  York — All  Out-Door  Sports 

including  Tennis,  Golf,  Sailing,  Bathing,  Motor -boating,  Riding,  Driving,  Dancing,  etc. 
Wo  Passports  Required  for  Bermuda 

Furness  Bermuda  Line 

Furness  House,  Whitehall  Street,  N.  Y. 

will  place  in  the  New  York-Bermuda  service  the 
Fast,  Twin-Screw,  Palatial  Steamers 

S.  S.  "FORT  HAMILTON"   S.  S.  "FORT  VICTORIA" 


11,000  tons  displacement 
Sails  from  N.  Y.  Dec.  6,  17,  27 


14,000  tons  displacement 
Sailing  dates  announced  later 


Particulars  of  steamship  sailing  dates  and  rates  and  lists  of  hotels  will  be 
announced  at  later  date 

Official  announcement  by  the 
BERMUDA  GOVERNMENT 
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New  Publications 


••y^ETER  B.  KYNE.    Not  even  the  cruise 
5Cl  °^         Argonauts  was  as  strange  and 
■^^^  eventful  as  the  voyages  of  the  S.  S. 

Maggie  and  her  gallant  men,  Phineas  P. 
Scraggs,  captain  and  owner,  Adelbert  Gibney, 
mate,  Bartholomew  McGufFey,  engineer,  and 
Neils  Halvorsen,  crew. 

From  hauling  garden  tru"k,  they  came  to  as- 
sist a  little  routine  revolution,  establish  a  new 
dynasty  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  under- 
take the  remunerative  profession  of  pearl  fish- 
ing, and  end  as  .  Read  THE  GREEN- 
PEA  PIRATES,  a  book  of  humor  and  adven- 
ture.   Net.  $1.50. 

j^RANCIS  T.  HUNTER  is  an  American 
Tr  naval  officer  and  a  crack  tennis  player, 
who  came  in  close  personal  contact  with 
the  four  sea  leaders.  He  knows  the  sea  through 
active  and  arduous  service,  and  the  brave,  plain 
men  who  sailed  it.  His  book  BE  ATT  Y.  JEL- 
LICOE.  SIMS,  and  RODMAN  throws  an  un- 
conventional side  light  on  four  great  Navy  men. 
Net.  $2.50. 

/^LFRED  OLLIVANT  has  created  another 
iri  lovable  character;  and  he  has  opposed  to 
him  a  dwarfed  and  ugly  soul,  by  strange 
coincidence  his  own  brother.  Their  opposite 
growth  into  manhood,  and  their  opposite  ap- 
proach to  the  love  of  the  same  woman,  makes 
TWO  MEN  a  powerful  and  moving  story. 
Net.  $1.60. 


ILLIAM  M.  ODOM  has  written  what  is 


0, 


HENRY.  A  dozen  of  O.  Henry's  short 
stories  never  published  before  in  a 
popular  edition  have  been  gathered 
together  here  and  added  to  the  uni- 
form edition  of  his  works.  His  last  story  is  in- 
cluded. Anecdotes,  reminiscences  and  appreci- 
ations by  Stephen  Leacock,  William  Lyon 
Phelps,  Arthur  W.  Page,  Vachel  Lindsay, 
Christopher  Morley,  and  others,  bring  the  man 
very  close  to  us.  It  is  published  under  the  title 
WAIFS  AND  STRAYS,  a  name  that  O.  Henry 
himself  might  have  chosen.  Cloth,  net.  $1 .65; 
leather,  $2.50. 

CALPHONSO  SMITH,  an  authority  on 
^  English  literature,  undertakes  the  task 
of  formally  introducing  the  numerous 
new  words  and  the  new  meanings  of  old  words, 
in  our  growing  and  changing  language.  He 
selects  typical  sentences  in  which  the  meaning 
of  the  new  word  becomes  clear  by  its  relation 
with  the  others  and  calls  his  book  appropri- 
ately, NEW  WORDS  SELF-DEFINED. 
Net.  $1.25. 


w 


the  first  complete  and  authoritative 
treatise  on  Italian  furniture  design — A 
HISTORY  OF  ITALIAN  FURNITURE. 
This  is  the  second  volume.  The  work  contains 
photographs  of  priceless  pieces  never  before  re- 
produced. Its  delving  into  the  personal  and 
historical  influences,  which  affected  the  evolu- 
tion of  style,  gives  the  story  a  background  of 
intense  human  interest. 


GOTH  TARKINGTON  and  HARRY 
LEON  WILSON.  Bolshevism  in 
America!  A  play.  These  two  popular 
American  humorists  use  the  method  of  Voltaire; 
they  laugh  it  out  of  existence.  THE  GIBSON 
UPRIGHT.    Net,  $1.25. 


(^TlfRTHUR  BARTLETT  MAURICE.  Near 
ly  every  one  of  the  great  novelists  has 
written  some  scenes  of  Paris.  Being  ad- 
venturous souls,  they  explored  the  quaint  and 
unfamiliar.  It  is  this  quaint  and  unfamiliar 
Paris  that  is  drawn  for  us  in  THE  PARIS  OF 
THE  NOVELISTS.    Net,  $2.50. 

TT  AWRENCE  F.  ABBOTT  was  intimately 
associated  with  Theodore  Roosevelt,  both 
personally  and  officially,  as  editor  of  The 
Outlook.  He  had  exceptional  opportunities 
of  seeing  Roosevelt,  the  citizen,  the  statesman, 
and  the  first  officer  of  the  nation.  And  his 
IMPRESSIONS  OF  THEODORE  ROOSE- 
VELT is  a  faithful  portrait  of  the  man.  Net, 
$3.00. 

AX  ROHMER  has  written  no  weirder 
mystery,  has  created  no  more  sinister, 
more  subtly  Oriental  characters  than  in 
THE  QUEST  OF  THE  SACRED  SLIPPER 
It  is  the  three  cornered  struggle  between  the 
Oriental,  a  clever  American  crook,  and  Scotland 
Yard,  for  the  last  relic  of  Mahomet.  Net,  $1 .50. 


A  Few  of  the  Users  of  Deane's  French  Ranges: 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Rueping,  New  York. 

F.  E.  Newman,  Architect. 
Mrs.  L.  F.  Rains,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
A.  G.  Paine,  Jr.,  New  York. 

C.  P.  H.  Gilbert,  Architect. 
J.  W.  Coggeshall,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Veyrl  Preston,  Hohokus,  N.  J. 

Warren  &  Wetmore,  Architects. 
W.  E.  Case,  Casowasco.  N.  Y. 


Building  or  Remodelling? 

In  either  case  you  have  a  kitchen  problem.  It  centres 
around  the  range  the  heart  of  the  home.  There's  just 
one  range  that  will  serve  you  adequately.  It  should  be 
designed  with  due  regard  to  family  requirements  and 
available  fuels — to  mention  but  two  important  consid- 
erations. 

Deane's  French..  Han^e 

built  upon  proved  principles,  takes  into  account  ever\ 
important  condition.  The  range  shown  here 
burns  natural  ,i,Y/.s-  and  coal.  The  gas  section 
has  6  surface  burners,  2  large  ovens  and  18 
inch  horizontal  and  20  inch  vertical  broilers 
in  plate  shelf;  the  coal  section  has  large  sur- 
face area,  fire  bo.x  and  oven.  Deane's  Ran'^c 
can  be  built  to  use  any  fuel  including  hard 
and  soft  coal,  charcoal,  wood,  gas,  natural- 
gas,  gasolene-gas,  and  electricity.  The  ma- 
terials and  the  workmanship  are  the  best 
obtainable. 

(Jur  booklet,  "The  Hearl  of  the  Home."  shows  a  num- 
ber ol  our  "tailor-made"  ranges  using  various  fuels  in- 
stalled in  the  kitchens  of  well-known  people.  Ask  your 
architect  to  get  you  a  copy,  or  we  will  send  you  one  if 
you  wish. 

Bmamhall,]D)ea!^e  Co. 

263-267  West36*'»St..NewYorli.N.Y 

Niitiiiiil  iins  and  Coal  KanRe         jot  J.  A  Ciiniphi  It. 
Ycutiiistoivn,  Ohio.    (Shinlis  A.  Flat',  Ajihittct. 


It  is  a  unique  piece  and  probably  very  few  were 
ever  made.  Consequently  it  would  be  considered 
valuable,  though  just  what  a  dealer  would  ask 
for  it  is  problematical.  It  seems  to  be  an  arm- 
chair intended  to  fit  into  the  corner  of  a  room. 
I  should  say  it  was  either  Dutch  or  an  English 
or  American  piece  designed  on  decidedly  Dutch 
lines.  The  style  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it 
was  inade  about  1725.  You  will  probably  find 
that  it  is  made  of  walnut. 

AX/HAT  is  the  value  of  an  English  tea  caddy 
^  "  about  10  by  4  by  5  inches  in  dimension, 
veneered  with  rosewood  or  mahogany?    I  have 
three.  A.  L.  B.,  Le  Grand,  Iowa. 

Wooden  tea  caddies  of  the  rosewood  period 
are  of  course  late  and  worth  $\o  or  $15  apiece. 
Early  Hepplewhite  or  Sheraton  caddies  are 
worth  three  times  as  much. 

'\/\  AY  I  inquire,  as  a  subscriber  of  many  years, 
for  a  valuation  of  two  dark  blue  Staffordshire 
pieces.  One  is  a  pitcher  with  a  border  of  single 
roses.  The  design  seems  to  be  a  vessel  landing, 
with  several  flags  on  which  are  indistinct  por- 
traits, with  water  and  vessels  in  the  background 
and  two  figures  in  front.  It  bears  the  mark 
"Washington.  Independence.  T.  E.  X.  Trux- 
ton.  I .  I.e.  E."  The  second  piece  is  a  dark 
blue  teapot  8|  inches  high.  The  background 
shows  sun  rays,  water  with  vessels,  and  Wash- 
ington with  a  scroll  in  the  foreground.  It  is  not 
signed.  Mrs.  M.  H.  H.,  Beacon,  N.  "l'. 

It  is  difficult  to  identify  your  pieces  from  the 
description.  The  pitcher  should  be  worth  ^20 
or  perhaps  a  little  more.  The  teapot  would 
be  worth  as  much  if  it  were  marked,  but  as  it  is 
you  probably  could  not  get  more  than  $10  for  it. 
Blue  Staffordshire  of  certain  patterns  is  in  de- 
mand among  collectors  but  the  general  run  of  it 
is  not.  W.  .\.  D. 


A  PERSISTENT  TREE 

IT  MUST  have  been  all  t)f  twenty  years  ago 
when  the  trunk  blew  over.  The  tree  did 
not  snap  off  completely,  but  the  splintered 
wood  allowed  a  small  part  of  the  underside 
of  the  fallen  trunk  to  remain  in  contact  with  the 
roots.  Thus,  though  prostrate,  the  tree  still 
drew  moisture  and  nounsiiment  from  the  ground 
and  kept  itself  clothed  in  foliage  each  summer. 

One  sprout  evidently  got  the  advantage  of  the 
others  and  waxed  into  a  stiong  branch  standing 


An  elm  tree  which  linds  support  on  a  fallen  tree  trunk,  from 
which  it  also  draws  its  nourishment 

ujiright  on  the  trunk.  \s  the  years  went  by 
this  branch  grew  into  a  tree  that,  in  place  of 
h;i\  ing  roots,  finds  its  support  on  the  prostrate 
trunk  whence  it  draws  all  its  nourishment. 
1  his  very  extraordinary  tree  is  an  elm  and  has 
now  attained  a  height  and  girth  of  trunk  equal 
to  any  twenty-year  old  elm  growing  on  its  own 
roots.  C.  L.  Meller. 
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EGYPTIAN 

DEITIES 

Qfie  Utmost  in  Cigarettes 

Plain  End  or  Cork  ^ip 


People  of  culture  and 
refinement  invariably 
PREFER  qDcities 
to  any  other  cigarette 

30^ 


/ 


Makers  of  the  Highest  Grade  Turkish 
and  Egyptian  Cigarettes  in  the  World 


2^ 


HoirtG 
+Kat  Found  ItselF 

Electric  light  plants  vary  in  quality  as 
much  as  automobiles  do.  The  appoint- 
ments of  a  truly  fine  country  home  call 
for  a  4  K.W.  Universal  lighting  plant, 
just  as  its  garage  calls  for  a  Rolls-Royce, 
Pierce  or  Locomobile. 

A  Universal  system  supplies  light  and 
power  with  the  unfiickering  steadiness  and 
complete  reliability  of  the  city  power  plant. 


4  Cylinder 
MOTOR 


— a  smooth-running,  vibrationless,  water-cooled  power  plant 
that  economically  burns  either  gasoline,  kerosene  or  gas. 

There  is  a  Universal  motor  for  your  motor  boat  as  well. 

Write  for  Bulletin  No.  30  on  Lighting 
Plants  and  Bulletin  No.  2g  on  Marine  Plants. 

UNIVERSAL   MOTOR  CO. 

Sta.  51         Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


CLOTHES  for  the  QOUU^RT 


"By  MARION  Q  TAYLOTi^ 

The  purpose  of  this  department,  conducted  by  Country  Life's  Readers'  Service,  is  to 
give  information  of  any  sort  regarding  country  clothes.  It  will  gladly  furnish  the  names 
and  addresses  of  establishments  where  correct  country  clothes  may  be  found,  as  well  as  those 
from  which  the  clothes  in  the  accompanying  article  were  chosen.  Write,  telephone,  or 
consult  Miss  Taylor  personally  on  country  clothes  problems,  at  COUNTRY  LIFE'S 
New  York  office,  120  West  J2nd  Street 


THERE  has  been  no  radical 
change  this  season  in  furs  of 
the  type  suitable  for  either 
country  wear  or  the  less 
formal  town  usage.  \\  hat  changes 
there  are.  from  a  fashion  point  of 
view,  seem  wholly  in  the  more 
formal  class. 

There  we  see  the  extreme  of  a  treatment  with 
which  we  have  been  growing  mcreasingly  fa- 
miliar— that  is,  what  might  be  termed  the  fabric 
use  of  fur — fur  treated  quite  as  though  it  w-ere 
cloth  or  ev'en  silk.  It  is  ruffled — I  almost  said 
tucked — and  ruched  m  a  manner  that  would 
have  brought  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  past 
generation,  for  the  old  (luestion,  "What  can  I  do 


The  very  short  coal,  cut  full  and  made  of 
a  soft  fur  such  as  this  natural  ring-tail  opos- 
sum, has  a  youthful  charm  all  its  own 


with  it  again.'"  seems  to  have  been  quite  left  out 
of  the  reckoning.  Hut  since,  the  results  are 
wholly  satisfactory — and  one  has  but  to  see  the 
new  things  to  become  certain  of  the  increased 
charm  in  this  soft  treatment — all  else  seems  of 
secondary  consideration. 

/^NE  does  not  say  that  there  are  no  new  furs, 
for  surely  some  of  the  treatment  to  which 
(juite  ordinary  pelts  have  been  subjected  has  given 
them  the  right  to  call  themselves  new;  but  in 
reality  there  is  little  startling  change  and,  so  far 
as  one  can  judge  so  early  in  the  season,  no  run 
on  any  single  pelt. 

For  tailored  wear  the  small,  narrow,  and  some- 
times long  scarfs  of  sable  or  fisher  vie  in  popu- 
larity with  the  flat  scarf  of  rough  fur,  such  as 
skunk  or  dyed  raccoon  or  even  dyed  muskrat. 
Straight  scarfs,  about  sixteen  inches  wide  with 
plain  ends,  are  very  good  with  the  plain  tailored 
suit  that  is  in  nearly  every  well-dressed  woman's 
wardrobe.  In  fact  they  are  just  a  bit  smarter 
than  the  narrow  animal  stoles  of  sable,  fisher,  or 
marten;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are 
more  trying,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  most 
things  that  are  ultra  smart.  These  straight 
stoles  lack  the  softnes.s  of  the  animal  scarfs  but 
gain  a  crisp  tailored  air  that  is  becoming  to  the 
women  who  welcome  severity  of  line. 

The  three  coats  shown  might  be  termed  the 
three  standard  models  for  the  two  purposes  re- 
ferred to  at  the  beginning  of  the  article  -country 
use  and  informal  town  wear. 


The  model  shown  at  the  left,  from  Revillon 
Freres,  is  in  what  one  might  call  a  "new"  fur, 
for  it  certainly  has  a  welcome  air  of  novelty.  It 
is  natural  ring-tail  opossum.  It  resembles  the 
Australian  opossum  somewhat  in  markings  but  is 
of  a  softer  and  of  a  more  tan  shade  although  being 
actually  gray.  1  his  particular  fur  has  been 
seen  for  a  season  or  two  on  collars  of  cloth  motor 
coats  and  for  similar  trimming,  but  its  use  was 
but  tentative,  f  inding  it  becoming  to  women, 
the  smart  furriers  have  now  included  it  very 
wisely  in  the  class  with  raccoon,  muskrat, 
beaver,  nutria,  and  similar  furs  that  wear  well 
and  give  excellent  protection  in  bad  weather. 

'  I  BE  smart,  the  short  fur  coat  of  an  informal 
character  should  be  really  bulky  in  appearance 
this  season — not  clumsy,  but  with  that  thick 
soft  bulkiness  of  men's  cloth  coats.  I  hey  have  a 
youthful  cut  to  them  that  really  suggests,  as  a 
complement,  the  plaited  skirts  of  the  season, 
and  they  are  very  largely  made  up  with  collars 
and  cuffs  of  the  same  fur  as  the  body  of  the  coat. 

Where  a  contrast  is  made  this  season  in  coats  of 
this  character,  it  is  sure  to  be  decided  and  used 


No  newer  fashion  can  supplant  the 
loose  backed,  three-quarter  len(;th  coat 
for  general  all-round  wear.  Australian 
opossum  with  its  c<x)l  clear  gray  lone  is 
a  wclcom?  combination  with  taupe  or 
brown  nutria 


for  Style  and  not  for  variety  alone 
For  instance,  in  the  very  gooc 
nutria  coat  from  Gunther's,  we  set 
the  dark  brown  fur  really  enhancec 
by  the  smart,  shawl,  crushec 
collar  of  Australian  opossum.  X)ni 
is  not  satiated  with  this  com 
bination  of  light  gray  and  darl 
brown,  and  consequently  it  is  pleasant  to  en- 
counter. Gray  is  becoming  increasingly  popular 
too,  as  a  color  for  suits  and  frocks. 

While  the  model  of  this  second  coat  is  noi 
new,  it  shows  such  new  treatment  as  the  collai 
just  described  and  the  flaring  cuflFs,  and  it  is  sc 
very  becoming  in  style  that  it  will  unquestionably 
remain  a  fixture  in  the  mode  for  many  years  tc 


King-tail  opossum,  the  skins  handled 
after  the  fashion  of  mink,  forms  a  particu- 
larly smart  coat  for  any  hour  of  a  country 
day  or  night 


come.  In  a  useful  fur  coat  of  this  character 
smart  women  do  not  look  for  startling  changes. 
They  prefer  the  correct  cut  and  the  proper  furs 
with  such  slight  changes  as  the  mode  of  the  mo- 
ment calls  for. 

npHE  third  coat  shown  just  above  is  in  the 
natural  ring-tail  opossum,  a  slightly  different 
treatment  of  the  skins.  Here  they  are  worked  a 
little  more  closely  together  than  in  the  short 
coat  and  with  the  contrast  in  the  yoke,  cuffs, 
and  the  band  around  the  bottom.  Particularly 
for  a  person  who  lives  out  of  town  all  sea.son  this 
coat  is  ideal.  Its  loose  back  makes  it  quite 
smart  and  pretty  for  the  cold  evenings,  when 
nothing  but  a  fur  coat  will  keep  one  warm,  and, 
needless  to  say,  it  is  splendid  for  any  day-time  use. 
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BONWIT  TELLER  &,CO. 

t7/w  <SfycciaI/y  cVtop  of  'O/ryuiationJ 
FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  38^"S1REET.^^EW' YORK 


The  spirit  of  Sports  is 
delightfully  expressed 
in  diverse  styles  of 
Sporting  Coats  of  gen- 
uine" Worumbo"  Pure 
Camel's  Hair,  in  the 
natural  undyed  color. 

Prese^ited  by  this  shop  in 
the  Sports  Depa?^t7?tent 


MADISON  AVENUE  COR.  FORTV>FOURTM  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Murray  Hill  SSOO 


Clothing  Ready  made  or  to  Measure 
Imported  Furnishings  &  Dressing  Gowns 
Hats  and  Caps  from  England  for  Town 

or  Countr>^  Wear 
Imported  and  Domestic  Shoes  for  Dress 

Street  or  Sport 
Hand  Bags,  Suit  Cases,  Portmanteaux 
Trunks,  etc. 
Motor  Clothing,  Liveries  and  Furs 

Send  for  Illustrated  Calalo^ite 

BOSTON  NEWPORT 


Tremontcor.  Boylston 


220  Bellevue  avenus 


(Trade  >:ark  Registenn!) 

Golf<Ja  it 


TO  INDIVIDUAL 
MEASURE 

or 

READY  }m  SERVICE 


SpreadingVlait 
of 

^he 'Pivot  Sleeve 


The  Sport  Suit 
""^^  Practical 


Tnilnred  in 
Ihc  Fumml 

Donegal  and  Kerry 
Homespuns,  Harris 
Tweeds,  Shetland 
T«o-toned  Vicunas, 
English  Gabardines, 
Scotch  Cheviots, 
Kinross  Tweeds 


Exceptional  Showing 
of  Separate  Knickers 
in  Ilomespun^Chemots 
and  Tweeds 


Wear  your  Ptimt 
Sleeve  Golf  Coat 
to  the  offire^with 
long  trousers 


Changing  at  Club 
locker  to  knickers 
for  the 

afternoon* s  golf 


>H.  WEINBERG  &  SONS    Sports^vear  Tailors 
30  John  Street  NEW  YORK 
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<5^.  <§u6Ra  ^  (Somjioaip 

SMIRT/AAKERS 
MABERDASMERS 


French  Silk  Crarals 
These  Models 
$6.00  each 


English 
Silk  and  Lisle 
Hose  $4.25 


French 
Silk  Hose  $6.00 


Unusual  Offerings 
of  Luxurious  Quality 

Appropriate  Holiday  Gift  Suggestions 


Orders  by  Correspondence  will  receive  our  most  Par- 
ticular and  Prompt  Attention — State  Colors  Preferred. 


NEW  YORK 
512  FIFTH  AVENUE.  AT  FORTY-THIRD 

PARIS 
2  RUE  DE  CASTIGLIONE 


Late  eighteenth  century  form 
of  easy  chair  with  valance. 
The  upholstery  is  modem 


EASY  CHAIRS 

By  WALTER  A.  DYER 

THEY  have  been  called  wing  chairs,  grandmother  chairs,  and  oc- 
casionally by  other  names.  Hepplewhite  called  them  saddle- 
cheek  chairs.  But  the  commonest  name  during  the  eighteenth 
century  was  simply  easy  chair. 
It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  describe  this  easy  chair.  Its  salient  features 
were  a  higii  back,  low  arms,  and  a  deep  low  seat,  all  heavily  cushioned  and 
upholstered,  and  curved  ears 
or  wings  projecting  forward 
from  tiie  sides  of  the  back  and 
usually  extending  downward 
into  the  arms.  1  hese  wings 
gave  protection  against 
draughts  as  the  occupant  sat 
before  the  open  fire. 

1  he  easy  chair  appeared  in 
England  late  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  continued 
popular  for  a  hundred  years 
as  a  boudoir  or  living-room 
chair,  the  vogue  reaching  its 
height  about  1750.  The  form 
was  probably  of  Dutch  or 
French  origin;  Cescinsky  at- 
tributes it  to  Louis  XIV  in- 
spiration. 

1  he  history  of  its  de\el- 
opment  gives  a  clue  to  the  age 
of  any  antique  specimen. 
During  the  Restoration  and 
William  and  \Liry  periods, 
there  were  upholstered  arm- 
chairs with  rolling  arms  but 
no  wings.  1  he  legs  and  un- 
derbracing  were  in  the  typical 
styles  of  those  periods.  Ac- 
cording to  Cescinsky,  there  were  a  few  settees  or  double  chairs  with  wings 
as  early  as  1685.  He  thinks  there  may  have  been  a  few  wing  armchairs 
as  early  as  that,  though  there  are  no  authentic  examples  extant. 

So  far  as  we  know,  tiie  first  wing  chairs,  properly  so  called,  appeared  in 

the  Queen  Anne  period. 
Curioush'  enough,  some 
of  these  retained  in 
their  legs  and.  carved 
stretchers  the  Flemish 
and  Restoration  fea- 
tures of  twentyorthirty 
years  previous,  which 
has  caused  some  con- 
fusion as  to  their  date. 
Others  had  turned  legs 
and  stretchers,  also 
reminiscent  of  the  late 
Jacobean.  These  chairs 
were  upholstered,  and 
the  fronts  of  the  arms 
were  either  straight  or 
scroll  shaped. 

Soon,  however,  Dutch 
features  became  more 
marked,  the  Queen 
Anne  feeling  persisting 
in  tiiis  particular  piece 
of  furniture  up  to  about 
1750.  The  first  ones 
A  genuine  Dutch  easy  ■  followed  the  Stvie  of  the 
chair,  with  the  cush-  E  ■■  •  ,  , 
ion  missing.  Early  1  earlier  settees  and  love- 
eighteenth  century  |   1     seats.  Then  Came  short 


Queen  .'\nne  easy  chair  with  squab  seat  and  four  cabriole 
legs,  carved  on  the  knees  and  ending  in  round  Dutch  feet 


Frame  of  an  easy  chair 
made  in  America  in  1725- 
175f).  The  frame  is  of 
maple,  the  legs  and  un- 
derbracing  of  mahogany 
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Exclusive  Hosiery 

sent  anywhere  promptly 

By  Mail 

Our  Mail  Order  Service  is  of  the 
same  prompt,  intelligent  character 
as  our  store  service. 

It  is  increasingly  availed  of  by  men 
and  women  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  especially  since  the  finer 
grades  of  hosiery  have  become 
difficult  to  procure. 

Our  Style  Brochure  illustrates  and 
gives  prices  of  fine  imported  and 
domestic  hosiery  from  our  exten' 
sive  stock. 


STOCKING  SHOPS 

586  Fifth  Avenue  at  48th  Street 
501  Fifth  Avenue  at  42nd  Street 
New  York 

.  Michigan  Blvd..  Chicago 
Palm  Beach  Newport 


Trade  Mark  Regd- 


You  can  have  confidence  in 
any  garment  made  of 


6i 


Clydelld 


anne 


I 


You  will  find  it  is  absolutely  unshrink- 
able, guaranteed  so  bv  the  manufacturers 
of  "Viyella." 

"  Flannel  is  delightfully  soft, 
ct  of  fine  close  texture  and 
■^"'"^  makes  up  beautifully  into 
men's  shirts  and  pajamas.  Keeps  the  skin 
dxy  and  warm.    Gives  unusual  durability. 

Smartly  fashioned  by  custom  shops  and 
sold  in  the  piece  by  first  class  stores. 

WILLIAJVI  ROLLINS  &  CO.  LTD. 

(0/  London,  England) 

45  East  17th  Street  New  York 

Canadian  Office,  28-30  Wellington  St.,  W.  Toronto 


-aDAsr&if  NIGHT 

Trade  Mark  Reiiit.. 


fil  MALLINSON'S   INDESTRUCTIBLE  VOILE 


X 
CD 
0 

(0 

X 

o 

s 


FAMOUS  BEAUTIES 

Elaine  Hammerstein— of 
beauty  famed  on  stage  and 
screen— acclaims  the  universal 
appeal  of  MALLINSON 
SILKS  and  the  distinction  and 
incomparable  quality  of  Pussy 
Willow, 

Equally  "famous  beauties* 'are  thenew 

MALUNSON'C 

.1   Silks  deluxe  O 

CHINCHILLA  SATIN 
DOVEDOWN  DREAM  CREPE 

PUSSY  WILLOW  DEW-KIST 
KUMSI-KUMSA 
INDESTRUCTIBLE  VOILE 
KHAKI-KOOL 
ROSHANARA  CREPE 

{All  Registered  Trade  Mark  Names) 

By  the  yard  at  the  best  Silk  Departments  — 
in  wearing  apfarel  at  the  better  Garment 
Departments  and  Class  Shops. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  communi* 
cate  direct. 

H.  R.  MALLINSON  &  COMPANY, Inc. 

"The  New  Silks  First" 
Madison  Aveoue  —  31at  Street  —  New  York 


I 


wm 


SlMALLINSON'S  DEV-KIST«>lAUINSO?rSKDMSI-KDMS4ig 
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Simple 


cabriole  legs  and  round  Dutch  feet.  Often  only 
the  front  legs  were  cabriole,  the  back  legs  being 
plain  and  straight  or  curved  slightly  outward. 
Occasionally  all  fcur  legs  were  straight  and 
square.  Beginning  about  1730,  and  including' 
the  Chippendale  period,  the  ball-and-claw  foot 
was  much  used  on  the  short  cabriole  leg,  and 
often  carving  on  the  knees.  Underbracing  was 
used  up  to  1 710  or  1720,  but  seldom  after  that. 

I  T^HE  early  eighteenth  century  easy  chairs 
^  were  often  fitted  with  loose  cushions,  called* 

squab  seats,  stuffed  with  hair.  Springs  were  not 
used  until  about  1750  or  1760.  Various  mater- 
ials were  used  for  the  upholstery,  the  best  chairs 
being  often  covered  with  fine  needle-work.  Wal- 
nut appears  to  have  been  the  favorite  wood  even 
after  mahogany  came  into  vogue. 

Easy  chairs  were  designed  by  several  of  the 
Georgian  cabinet  makers,  including  Hepplewhite, 


THE  easy,  practical  way  to  polish  and  preserve  finished  surfaces  is  with 
Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  and  a  cloth — you  don't  need  brushes,  sprays  or 
mops  of  any  kind.  Simply  apply  the  Wax  with  a  cloth  apd  then  polish 
with  a  dry  cloth — very  little  rubbing  is  required  to  produce  an  exquisite,  lustrous 
polish  of  great  beauty  and  durability. 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  is  not  only  a  polish  but  a  wonderful  preservative — it  forms  a 
thin,  protecting:  him  over  the  finish,  similar  to  the  service  rendered  by  a  piece  of  plate  glass 
over  a  desk,  table  or  dresser-top. 

JOHNSON'S  PREPARED  WAX 

•//q  u/€/  ai2€/ />as/o 

Polish  all  your  furniture,  woodwork  and  floors  with  Johnson's  Pre- 
pared Wax.  It  protects  and  preserves  the  varnish,  adding  years  to 
its  life  and  beauty.  It  covers  up  mars  and  small  surface  scratches — and 
prevents  checking. 

A  Dust-proof  Auto  Polish 

Auto  owners  will  find  Johnson's  Li(|uid  Wax  the  most  satis- 
factory polish  for  their  cars.  It  sheds  water  and  dust  and 
makes  a  "wash"  last  twice  as  long.  It  adds  years  to  the 
life  of  automobile  varnish.  Write  for  our  booklet  on  Keep- 
ing Cars  Young — it's  free. 


S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON 


RACINE,  WIS. 


FRESHWATER 
AT  EVERY 
FAUCET 
EVERY  DAY 
IN  THE  YEAR, 


NATIONAL 

Waier  System 


Illustva-tecC  'S'ookj^^t  on  Tieqiies-t 
UNITED  PUMP  &  POWER COMPA7JY 

312  8ELLEV1EW  PLACE      MILWAUKEE  WIS. 


WATER 
ALWAYS  AX 
EVEM  WELL- 
TEMPEKATURE 
NOWATERSTOR-j 
AGE  TANK 


Blltmore  Hand- woven  Homespuns  for  Ladies' Suits 

Strictly  hand-woven  and  containing  alsolutely  not  a  fibre  of  anything  but  new  sheep's 
wool.  Hand-dyed  with  vegetable  and  ALIZARINE  dyes.  No  Aniline  dyes  used.  Every 
color  guaranteed.  After  we  dye  the  wool  we  card,  spin,  weave  and  dry-clean  it,  then 
scour  and  shrink  it  in  soap  and  hot  water  two  hours  aad  dry  it  in  the  sun. 

Biltmore  Industries  were  originated  19  years  ago  by  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Vanderbilt  on  the 
Ja,     famous  Biltmore  Estate,  where  they  were  operated  until  1917,  when 
-     fr^  .,   tJiey^cje  purchased  by  Grove  Park  Inn,  the  finest  resort  hotel  ia 
the  world.  We  have  received  two  gold  and  one  silver  medals. 
We  make  one  hundred  and  fifty  patterns  and  colors. 
We  weave  over  a  thousand  yards  a  week  and  are  hardly  able 
to  fill  our  orders  at  that. 

Single  widths,  seven  to  eight  yards  to  a  coat  suit. 
Summer  weight,  $3.35  per  yard.    Regular  weights. 
53.75.    Overcoat  weight,  extra  heavy,  54.75. 
'     Samples  costing  us  lo^  each  will  be  sent  on  request. 
'  Please  do  not  put  us  to  this  expense  unless  you  arc 
1  seriously  considering  our  homespun. 
'      Biltmore  Homespuns  are  worn  by  some  of  the 
wealthiest  women  in  the  United  States. 

Established  P;!*—-,-  I«/]„c-4'r<oc  Grove  Park  Inn. 

1901        Diltmore  Industries,  Ashevaie.  n,  c. 


Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

A  French  easy  chair,  late  Louis  XIV  style,  called  a  bergire 

Ince,  and  Manwarinp;.  Hepplewhite's  books 
contain  two  or  three  designs.  The  Hepplewhite 
style  of  easy  chair  had  large  wings  high  on  the 
back,  resting  on  arms  that  joined  the  back.  The 
typical  straight  Hepplewhite  legs  were  used  and 
sometimes  imderbracmg. 

Late  in  the  eighteenth  century  valances  were 
used,  covering  plain,  square,  straight  legs.  Where 
valances  appear  on  earlier  forms,  they  may  be 
considered  a  later  addition. 

tpAS'V'  chairs  appear  frequently  in  old  American 
^-^  inventories.  Lyons  says  they  began  to  be  used 
in  New  Kngland  quite  early  m  the  eighteenth 
century  and  were  part  of  the  bedroom  furniture 
of  the  well-to-do.  They  were  often  covered  with 
the  same  stuff  as  the  bed  and  window  draperies — 
chintz,  etc.  In  those  days  the  upholstery  was 
fully  as  costly  as  the  cabinet-work,  and  these 
chairs  were  quite  expensive,  as  things  went  then. 
Easy  chairs  were  inventoried  at  £1  to  £5,  and 
even  more.  During  the  last  half  of  the  century 
easy  chairs  were  made  in  considerable  numbers 
by  American  manufacturers,  who  followed,'  in 
the  main,  the  contemporary  English  styles. 

The  easy  chair  has  always  been  found  to  be 
a  most  comfortable  and  restful  affair,  and  there 
is  now  something  of  a  popular  demand  for  re- 
productions and  modern  adaptations.  The  an- 
tiques themseK  es  are  not  very  common. 
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AMIGEL  SILK" 


"AMIGEL  SILK" 
"MCJDrt-GLO" 

In  the  smart  shops  particularly,  there  is  a 
"Moon-Glo"  fabric  for  every  detail  of  one's 
attire— from  the  swagger  tailored  frocks  of 
"Moon-Glo"  Crepe  —  to  the  loveliest  of  inti- 
mate things  done  in  "Moon-Glo"  Meteor. 

Sole  Mai 


m  l-ounh  Avr.,  NEW 


How  Many  Bird  Lives  Will 
You  Save  This  Winter? 

Thousands  of  Birds  Starve  or 
Freeze  Each  Winter  for  Lack  of 
Proper  Shelter  and  Food. 

REIBER  WINTER  FEEDING 
DEVICES  ATTRACT  AND 
CONSERVE  BIRDS, 

REIBER  BIRD  HOMES  GIVE 
SHELTER  DURING  COLD  AND 
STORMY  MONTHS. 

REIBER  FEEDING  STATIONS  ARE 
MADE  with  the  same  care  for  the  Needs  of 
Birds  that  has  made  Reiber  Bird  Homes  Famous. 
There  are  Designs  for  Lawns,  Trees  and  Buildings. 

NO  BETTER  CHRISTMAS  GIFT  FOR  A 
BIRD-LOVING  FRIEND  THAN  A 
REIBER  BIRD  HOME  OR 
FEEDING  STATION 
We   pack  them  in  Special  Christmas 
Boxes  and  Deliver  them  on  Christmas 
Day  wherever  you  _„ 
Direct.  •■■'''^ 

REIBER  FOOD  CONES 

Provide  a  Balanced  Ration  for  Winter 
Feeding  of  Birds.  They  not  only  Provide 
Food  for  warmth,  but  for  Strength  as 
well.  They  may  be  Attached  to  any 
Reiber  Home  or  Station. 

LET  US  PLAN  YOUR  BIRD  GAR- 
DEN OR  SANCTUARY  NOW 
SO  IT  WILL  BE  READY 
FOR  BIRDS  IN 
SPRING. 

Send  for  the  Bird  Man's  Literature. 

The  Reiber  Bird  Reserve  West  Webster,  N.  Y. 
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Established  over  half  century 

C.  C.  Shayne  Co. 

Furs  of  Finest  Quality 
In  the 

Latest  Fashions 


Embracing  the  very  latest  foreign  models,  together  with 
many  beautiful  and  original  styles  by  our  own  designers. 


Cloth  Coats 

for  Men  and  W omen 

Fur  Lined  and  Trimmed 


All  the  Richest  and  Choicest  Furs 

in  Russian  Sable,  Alaska  Seal,  Silver  Fox.  Chinchilla, 
Black  Fox,  etc.,  are  represented  in  our  coats,  wraps, 
neckpieces  and  muffs. 

Every  article  of  our  manufacture  satisfies  the  eye  with 
the  quality  of  style,  an  element  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  those  who  desire  an  air  of  distinction  in  their  attire. 
Our  stock  includes  every  desirable  fur,  not  only  the 
costliest,  but  those  of  moderate  price,  equally  stylish 
and  fashionable. 


Motor  Apparel 


COATS,  WRAPS 
HATS,  GLOVES 
ROBES 
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MONEL 
METAL 
G  O  LF 
HEADS 


'^Thoj/'NeverlRvst 


"Confound  thin  shoirm .'  Thty  spoil  evtrylhing  !" 
"Ererytkint  but  the  turf  and  my  MOSEL  METAL  Clubs. 
Water  doesn '/  hurt  them,  for  they  never  rust.  " 

THESE  irons  keep  their  brightness  without  polishing  or  buffing. 
Play  with  them  on  a  rain-soaked  fairway,  throw  them  into  a 
damp  locker  and  still  they  stay  bright— Monel  Metal  will  not 
rust  or  tarnish. 

Monel  Metal  is  a  natural  nickel  alloy  that  is  non-corrodible  and  is 
as  strong  as  steel.  It  is  used  extensively  for  steam  turbine  blading, 
laundry  and  dyeing  machinery,  super-heated  steam  service  and  in- 
numerable other  uses  where  great  strength  and  resistance  to  corro- 
sion are  imperative. 

are  permanent.  Furnished  both  shafted 
and  heads  only.  Your  dealer  and  pro- 
fessional should  have  a  complete  slock; 
their  jobber  will  supply  them  —  otherwise 
we  will  accommodate  you  direct.  Below  are 
a  few  of  the  most  popular  models  —  many 
others shownincomplete catalogues.  Make 
your  choice  and  remit  by  check,  money 
order  or  draft.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 


The  press  of  special  requests  for  sets  of 
clubs  now  results  in  a  complete  line  of 
Monel  Metal  Rust-Pronf  Heads  for  general 
distribution  —  of  standard  weight,  and,  in 
addition,  characteri/.ed  by  a  balance,  pitch 
and  lie  that  are  superior  to  imported  clubs 
for  American  courses.  They  stay  bright — 
no  danger  of  the  grinding  wheel,  no  loss 
of  metal ;  the  weight,  balance,  pitch  and  lie 

Complete  Catalogue  free  on  Request 

MONEL  METAL  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

Goif  Club  Department  1 1  Oak  St.,  Bayonne,  New  Jersey 


1-9  JIGGER 
Head  nnlv  SI.75  each 
Shafted  S4.50  each 


By  special  arrangement 
complete  shafted 
Monel  Metal  Clubs  are 
furnished  by  th'!  Burke 
Golf  Co.,  Newark, 
Ohio. 
General  Distributors 


E-4  MASHIB 

Head  only  SI.75  each 
Shaded  $4.50  each 


Our  Rltered 
Water 
is  a 

Delight— 


From  a  murky,  unpleasant  water  a  Loomis-Manning 
Filter  has  transformed  all  the  water  in  this  house  to  a 
bright,  sparkling  supply  which  brings  a  smile  of  plea- 
sure from  all  the  household.  They  have  it  in  bath- 
room, kitchen,  pantry  and  laundry. 

By  no  means  the  least  important,  the  laundress 
takes  pride  in  the  snowy  whiteness  of  the  clothes  and 
linens.    How  beautiful  the  linens  look  on  the  table! 

Why  put  off  bettering  your  water  conditions  any 
longer?  .\  Loom  isManning  Filter  is  the  solution  for 
you  as  it  has  been  for  hundreds  of  others.  Write  us 
about  your  water  troubles  stating  the  number  of  bath- 
rooms you  have. 

LOOMIS- MANNING   FILTER   DISTG.  CO. 

1441  So.  37th  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


"The  New  South's  Youner  (-iiy  of  Destiny." 
"What  di)vou  mean— 'Bogalusa?"  Well,  its  bank 
deposits  are  $1,750,000.  ($117  per.)  Write  the  Mayor. 


"The  New  South's  Young  City  of  Destiny." 
New  paper  mill  cost  $1,500,000;  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Bldg.. 
535,000;  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  $50,000;   Armory,  $12,o50. 


POLLOW  the  choice  of 
champions  and  im- 
prove your  coif  by  using 

DUNLOP 

VAC  BALLS 


Buy  them  of  your  pro. 

DUNLOP  RUBBER  CO.,  Ltd. 

Founders  of  the  Pneumatic  Tyre  Industry 

BIRMINGHAM,  ENGLAND 

NEW  YORK:  T.  W.  NibUtt.  Su.tr  ;oi4-B.  30;  Fifth  Ave. 
TORONTO:  Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Goods  Co..  Ltd. 


TRAP-NEST  CARDS  WHICH 
SAVE  TIME 

RECORD-KEEPING  is  the  '•fussiest" 
part  of  trap-nesting  poultry,  and  in 
practice,  unless  pains  are  taken,  it  be- 
comes the  "mussiest"  part,  with  the 
result  in  some  cases  that  the  whole  business  is 
called  a  ''bad  job"  and  given  up.  There  is  no 
particular  object  in  trap-nesting  hens  unless 
records  are  kept,  and  kept  conveniently  and  ^ell. 

The  situation  is  well  met  by  using  daily  or 
weekly  record  cards — daily,  with  a  large  flock; 
weekly,  for  a  small  one.  The  poultry  keeper 
takes  a  card  and  pencil  with  him  when  he  inspects 
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the  trap  nests,  and  he  records  numbers  at  once 
before  thev  have  a  chance  to  slip  his  mind. 
It  is  inefficiency  to  strain  the  memory  when  a 
printed  card  will  do  the  job  much  better. 

THE  idea  is  a  card  carrying  tiie  printed  num- 
bers of  every  banded  bird,  the  numbers  being 
so  arranged  that  any  particular  one  is  located 
in  a  iiftv,  when  the  record  is  made  by  drawing  a 
pencil  line  through  the  number.  If  the  flock  is 
small,  sav  a  hundred  birds  or  under,  the  record 
card  should  be  made  weekly.  For  larger  flocks  a 
daily  card  is  better,  especially  if  the  flock  consists 
of  several  hundred  birds.  A  daily  card,  like  the 
one  described  here,  has  been  used  with  great  satis- 
faction on  a  commercial  farm  keeping  1,000  ma- 
ture hens.  The  card  is  long,  narrow,  stifle.  At 
the  top  it  has  a  space  for  the  date. 

On  the  weekly  card,  the  numbers  are  arranged 
in  sequence  in  even  columns,  one  for  each  day, 
each  coluniTi  identical  with  its  neighbor.  1  hese 
columns  are  cut  by  horizontal  lines  which  are 
ten  numbers  apart.  One  line  passes  between 
figures  9  and  10,  the  second  line  beween  figures 
19  and  20,  and  so  on  to  89-go.  At  the  extreme 
left,  in  large  figures,  these  divisions  are  indexed 
o,  10,  20.  30,  etc.  The  column  arrangement,  the 
division  lines,  and  the  left-side  index  figures, 
enable  a  person  to  locate  any  desired  number  with 
all  possible  speed. 

On  the  daily  card,  the  same  general  plan  is 
followed.  The  first  column  ends  with  99.  and 
succeeding  numbers  go  in  sequence  in  succeeding 
adjoining  columns.  The  second  column,  starting 
one  space  higher  than  the  first,  has  down  the 
column  numbers  100  to  199,  the  third  column, 
numbers  200  to  299.  and  so  on.  These  parallel 
columns  are  cut  between  9's  and  lo's  in  all  col- 
unms  by  horizontal  lines.  At  the  left  side,  index 
figures  o,  10.  etc.,  to  90  are  printed,  and  at  the 
top.  above  columns  in  order,  index  figures  o,  i.  2, 
etc..  to  9.  Of  course,  no  more  numbers  are 
used  than  are  necessary.  The  column  figures  are 
printed  in  small  type,  the  index  figures  in  type 
considerably  larger. 

The  cards  are  fifed  as  used,  and  the  crossed 
numbers  transferred  to  the  permanent  record 
at  such  times  as  leisure  permits. 
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The  new 
Premier 


Pathescope 


Flickerless,  "Safety  Standard** 

Motion  Picture  Projector 

Embodies  seven  years  of  successful  experience 
gained  in  the  world-wide  sale  and  use  of  over 
10,000  former  models  in  exclusive  City  and  Coun- 
try Homes,  Schools,  Churches,  Clubs  and  Commer- 
cial  Establishments. 

The  New  Premier  is  as  great  an  improvement  over  the 
former  models  as  the  modern  self-starting,  high-powered 
limousine  is  superior  to  the  auto  of  ten  years  ago.  So 
simple  that  anybody  can  operate  it.  So  exquisitely  built 
that  its  pictures  amaze  and  delight  the  expert  critics.  So 
safe  with  its  narrow-width,  slow-burning  film  that  it  is  la- 
beled by  the  Underwriters,  "Enclosing  booth  not 
required." 

Can  be  used  anywhere  without  a  licensed  operator  or 
insurance  restrictions.  The  ideal  projector  for  outdoor 
evening  entertainments  on  the  lawn. 
W  eighs  only  23  pounds  with  universal  motor.  Fits  in 
a  small  suitcase  for  the  traveler  or  can  be  mounted  on  a 
handsome  cabinet. 

Through  the  Pathescope  Film  Exchanges  already  estab- 
lished in  principal  cities  the  Pathescope  owner  may  rent 
or  exchange  reels  as  often  as  desired. 

Nearly  1,500  reels  of  the  world's  best  Dramas,  Comedies, 
Animated  Cartoons,  Scientific,  Travel,  Educational,  and 
War  Pictures  now  available  and  more  added  weekly. 
Think  of  having  Mary  Pickford,  Charlie  Chaplin,  Wm. 
S.  Hart  in  your  o'lvn  home, — or  you  can 


Take  Your  Own  Motion 
Pictures 

with  the  Pathescope  Camera,  as  hundreds  are 
doing,  and  preserve  a  priceless  record  of  loved 
ones  in  living,  fascinating  action  on  the  screen. 

Choice  of  the  exacting 

We  number  among  our  patrons  Vmcent  Astor.  Mrs.  J.  Ogden 
Armour,  Frederick  G.  Bourne,  Geo.  W.  Baker,  Mrs.  Edwin  Gould, 
Mrs.  Pembroke  Jones,  H.  O.  Havemever,  Tr.,  Otto  Kahn,  Chas. 
S.  Mellen,  Henn,-  C.  Phipps,  Mrs.  Jacob' Schiff,  Mrs.  Alfred  G.  Van- 
derbilt,  F.  W.  \V.  n  lunrth  airl  others. 


Clubs,  Churches  and  Schools 

Find  in  the  NEW  PREMIER  PATHE'SCOPE  just 
what  they  need  to  entertain,  interest  and  instruct. 

The  Pathescope  Exchange  contains  over  I,loo  differ- 
ent subjects,  to  suit  every  taste,  every  mood,  any  age  and 
all  occasions. 


\'isit  the  Pathescope  Salon  or  write  or  call  for  literature. 

The  Pathescope  Co.  of  America,  Inc 

Suite  1802,  Aeolian  Hall,  New  York  City 

Agencies  in  Principal  Cities 


The  English  Idea  in  A  merican  Outdoor  A pparel 

A  firm  fabric  of  pure  worsted  so  closely  knitted  it  looks 
like  woven  tweed,  is  tailored  to  perfection  to  give 
Tvveed-O-Wool  garments  an  enduring  style.  They  are 
wrinkle  and  damp-proof,  superior  to  style  changes, 
extremely  wear-resistant.  Their  swinging,  clean-cut 
lines  appeal  to  those  accustomed  to  exclusive  tailoring. 

There  are  suits,  coats  and  riding  habits  with  the  Tweed- 
O-Wool  label — all  of  them  friendly,  livable  clothes 
you're  proud  to  wear. 

For  sale  at  the  leading 
Haberdashers,  Clothiers, 
and  Apparel  Stores.  Write 
for  fashion  proofs  and 
name  of  Tweed-O-Wool 
dealer. 


75221 


I'  rom  Arthur  Ackermann  &  Son,  Inc. 

Epsom  Races,  one  of  a  pair  of  old  color  prinls  aflor  il.  Aiken.  Sr.    Engraved  by  T.  iSutherland;  published  February  9.  1H19 


OJ^D  sporting  PRi:h(^TS  in  the 
COUU^RY  HOzME 


syd:n;ey  t>e  brik 


THE  country  home  without  at  least  one 
old  Enjjlish  sporting  print  is  a  house  that 
is  ever  conscious  of  a  lack  somewhere 
in  its  atmosphere  and  decoration.  Yet 
how  many  country  homes  are  to  be  found  where 
the  sportinir  print  is  used  in  such  bad  taste  as  to 
throw  the  entire  decorative  scheme  into  havoc. 
The  solution  is.  of  course,  not  in  fewer  prints  but 
in  a  more  careful  treatment  of  thein  in  the  decora- 
tive scheme.  I  he  bedroom  is  hardly  the  place 
for  them,  and  vet  how  often  are  they  seen  there! 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  seldom  seen  in  a 
breakfast  room — the  room  that  is  so  prone  to 
show  the  too  gentle  influence  of  my  lady  of  the 
house. 

Why  should  a  breakfast  room  not  be  hung  in 
gorgeous  old  prints  of  this  type,  with  their  lively 
reds  and  blues  and  all  the  magnificent  changing 
colors  of  an  autumn 
landscape  in  their  out- 
door subjects?  (Jreat 
care  must  undoubt- 
edly be  exercised  in  the 
choice  of  subject  for 
this  room,  but  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  difficulty. 
And  how  much  of  the 
feeling  of  those  gay  old 
English  breakfasts 
might  be  revived  in 
our  American  homes 
were  such  a  scheme  of 
decoration  to  be  fol- 
lowed. One  could  not 
but  start  the  day  in  a 
jolly  temper,  even  as 
those  bright-hued 
huntsmen  made  for  the 
chase  in  the  happy 
days  pictured  in  such 
prints. 

A  S  for  the  room  it- 
self,  would  it  not 
seem  more  fitting  if  the 
country  house  which  is 
now  built  here  follow- 
ing the  style  of  the 
English  manor  house, 
were  to  have  its  break- 
fast room  conform  in 


spirit  if  not  in  actuality  with  the  whole.  The 
painted  furniture  and  bright  chintzes,  which  are 
so  often  to  be  found  here,  might  give  way  to  ad- 
vantage to  the  comfortable  Windsor  chairs  and 
rich  but  more  sombre  luied  linens  which  would 
bring  out  the  best  in  the  old  sporting  |)rint. 

On  first  thought,  the  most  logical  place  in  the 
house  for  the  sporting  print  would  seem  to  be  the 
billiard  room.  Here  it  may  indeed  be  shown  to 
excellent  advantage,  bringing  as  it  does  its  quota 
of  interest  to  a  room  of  sports  as  well  as  adding  a 
higlily  decorative  note  to  a  room  that  is  otherwise 
difficult  of  decoration. 

'  I  M  IE  billiard  room  in  the  country  home  is  some- 
-■■  times  to  be  found  below  the  ground  level,  with 
windows  aboie  eye  height.    When  the  trophies  of 
the  master  of  the  house  are  shown  in  this  room,  an 


From  .Arthur  ,\ckermann      Son.  Inc. 
A  set  of  lint  old  colored  prints  after  T.  Woodward.    Typical  hunting  scenes.    Engraved  by  T.  Fielding 
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interesting  effect  is  to  be  gained  by  placing 
them  on  a  shelf  on  a  level  with  the  window  base, 
and  interrupting  them  at  regular  intervals  with  a 
fine  old  sporting  print. 

For  such  a  use  the  follow  er  of  the  turf  could  find 
nothing  of  greater  interest,  and  little  of  more  de- 
corative value  for  such  a  treatment,  than  prints 
portraying  famous  race  horses,  the  ancestors  of 
the  very  ones  which  arouse  his  interest  to-day.  In 
a  room  treated  in  this  way,  no  other  subjects 
should  be  used.  A  central  grouping  of  these  pic- 
tures may  be  made,  however,  about  the  fireplace 
or  whatever  architectural  centre  of  interest  that 
the  room  may  afford.  From  this  may  spread  the 
.somewhat  unusual  but  none  the  less  interesting 
frieze. 

The  upper  part  of  the  house,  which  is  often  in- 
convenient for  other  uses,  makes  a  splendid  bil- 
liard room,  and  here, 
as  in  a  basement  billiard 
room,  sporting  prints 
may  be  treated  in  an  in- 
dividual manner  to  suit 
the  special  needs  of  the 
room,  which  may  pos- 
sibly be  long  and  in 
which  large,  inviting 
lounging  chairs  may  be 
grouped  about.  Hang 
the  prints  in  groups  ac- 
cording to  subject  and 
here  may  be  indulged  a 
fancy  for  all  kinds  of 
prints!  Grouped  on  the 
walls  near  the  chairs 
and  smoking  stand  at 
one  side  of  the  room 
may  be  prints  depicting 
the  chase  at  its  height; 
the  chairs  in  the  corner 
may  have  hung  over 
them  dog  pictures, 
w  hile  near  the  billiard 
table  are  coaching 
prints. 


npHE  most  masculine 
of  pictures,  sporting 
prints,  are  always  pop- 
ular for  the  man's  own 
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Early  English.  French  and  Italian 
Furniture  and  Decorative  Objects: 
Reproductions  and  Hand-wrought 
Facsimiles  of  Rare  Old  Examples 
Retailed  Exclusively  at  These 
Galleries  .well  within  moderate  cost 


De  luxe  prints  0/  lOell-appointed  inleriora, 
simple  or  elaborate  as  desired, 
gra/is  upon  request. 


Grand  Rapids  Rirniture  Companx 


INCORPORATED 


34-36  Wesi32^i^Sireet 
New^^rk  City 
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DREICER&CO 


-pearls 

ana 

9earl  S^cklaces 

^J^Gcious  Slones 
oj^ inusual jxyrms 


FIFTH  AVENUE  ai  FORTV-SDCTH 
NEW  YORK. 
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From  Arthur  Ackermann  &  Son,  Inc. 

'Noon."    One  of  a  set  of  four  very  rare  colored  hunting  prints  after  Dean  Wolstenholme 

Published  1811 


From  Arthur  Ackermann  &  Son.  Inc. 

"Evening."    The  third  print  in  the  set  of  four  mentioned  in  "Noon,"  the  other  two  of  which  are 
entitled  "Morning"  and  "Aftern(x>n."     After  Dean  Wolstenholme.    Published  1811 

room.  The  man  wlio.se  ta.ste  runs  to  out-door  sports  is  interested  in  them 
for  their  subject  value;  while  the  man  whose  interest  hes  in  good  books 
and  worthy  pictures,  finds  in  them  a  joy  in  excellent  draughtsmanship, 
printing,  and  beautiful  colors.  Here  it  is  usual  to  treat  them  entirely  as 
pictures,  and  hang  them  according  to  the  rules  for  such. 

When  an  unusual  set  is  found,  such  as  the  plate  shown  on  the  preceding 
page  which  is  one  of  four,  a  special  treatment  may  be  used.  This  is  one  that  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  man's  room,  and  while  the  galleries  from  which 
they  come  frame  them  narrowly  in  a  series  of  two  small  prints  each,  making 
six  pictures  in  all,  a  decorator  might  find  it  interesting  to  make  a  continuous 
frieze  of  such  excellent  material.  Such  a  frieze  would  naturally  have  to  be 
at  eye  level  as  otherwise  the  small  figures  and  fine  work  would  be  entirely 


From  Knocdler  Galleries 


"The  Death  of  Tom  Moody,"  after  Dean  Wolstenholme.    A  quaint  old  print  showing  the  burial  ol 
a  famous  horseman.    Published  1829 


designed  for  your  Apartment  or  Home  will,  through  their  graceful  and 
artistic  forms,  their  finely  blended  colorings,  their  quiet  and  distinctive 
elegance,  harmonize  and  weld  together  the  effort  of  Architect  and 
Decorator  and  achieve  your  heart's  desire— The  Atmosphere  of  Home. 

The  Farmer  Establishment  is  a  Treasure  Home 

containing  hundreds  of  artistic,  practical  objects  of  art  and  decoration 
suitable  for  the  adornment  of  your  Home,  wrought  by  the  skillful 
hands  of  that  Master  Craftsman  of  all  ages,  The  Chinese  Artisan  Artist. 
Every  Guild  of  that  ancient  Empire  is  here  prolifically  represented. 

EDWARD  1.  FARMER,  5  West  56th  Street,  New  York 

Chinese  Arts  and  Decorations 


Interior  by  The  Hayden  Co.,  New  York 
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Br  APPOINTMENT 
\B  mtIR  MAJESTIES 
JMl  NNG  AND  OUEU 


CRICHTON  BROS. 

of  London 

GOLDSIVIITHS  and 
SILVERSMITHS 


In  New  York:  636,  Fifth  Avenue 
In  Chicago:  622,  S.  IVIichigan  Avenue 
In  London:  22,  Old  Bond  Street 


^4/  ^ 


A  MAGNIflCENT  OLD  SILVER  BASKET  IN  ABSOLUTELY  PERFECT 
CONDITION.  IT  HAVING  BEEN  LOCKED  AWAV  IN  THE  VAULTS  OF  ONE 
OFTHE  ENGLISH  BANKS  FOR  MANY  YEARS.  AND  HAS  PRACTICALLY 
NOT  BEEN  USED.  IT  WAS  MADE  IN  LONDON  IN  I74S  BY  AN  IRISH 
SILVERSMITH  NAMED  WILLIAM  KEENE.  IN  THE  CENTRE  OFTHE 
BASKET  IS  ENGRAVED  THE  ARMS  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  OWNER.  THIS 
IS  UNDOUBTEDLY  THE  FINEST  BASKET  THAT  HAS  BEEN  OFFERED 
IN  THIS  COUNTRY  FOR  MANY  YEARS. 


THESE  HALL  MARKS  APPEAR  ON  THE  BASKET 

RARE 
PIECES  of 

OLD  ENGLISH  SIL- 
VER from  the  Queen 
Anne  and  Georgian 
periods  are  sold  in  our 

New  York  and  Chicago  Gal- 
leries at  London  prices,  be- 
ing free  of  duty.  The  House 
also  offers  hand-wrought 
REPRODUCTIONS  of  fa- 

mous  models  —  single  pieces  or 
complete  services.  Also  Table 
Silver  of  exclusive  patterns  —  all 
London-made. 


All  eoods  purchased  of 
Crichton  Rros.  are  delivered 
express  charflres  prepaid 
throughout  the  United  States. 


"The  Chase"  (one  of  a  set  of  three). 


After  R.  B  Davis, 
in  1820 


Kii^raveci  by  T.  SuliiiTlaiid;  published 


lost.  The  galleries  from  which  these  come,  by  the  way,  specialize  in  sport- 
in<i  prints  of  all  kind.s  and,  while  "off  the  avenue,"  have  a  large  collection  of 
them  that  is  worth  a  few  steps  out  of  one's  way  to  visit. 

Like  his  father,  the  boy  is  usually  charmed  by  these  fine  old  prints  for  one 
reason  or  anotiier,  and  few  better  decorations  could  be  found  for  the  boy's 
room  than  a  really  good  set  of  sporting  prints.  W  e  said  in  the  beginning 
of  this  article  that  a  bedroom  was  not  the  place  for  them,  but  surely  the 
bedroom  of  the  boy  of  "  prep  school "  age  is  an  exception  to  this  rule.  There 
is  no  other  room  in  the  house  that  is  distinctly  his  own,  and  so  no  other  one 
in  which  to  hang  these  precious  possessions  of  his. 

Precious  they  are,  for  the  best  of  these  old  prints  is  none  too  good  for  the 
boy  who  is  grow- 
ing up  with  only 
a  dim  1  d  e  a  of 
what  constitutes 
the  best  in  art 
So  it  behooves 
his  parents  to 
give  him  the 
best,  that  he  may 
imbibe  know  i- 
edge  all  union- 
sciously.  I  li  c 
color  is  bound 
to  attract  him, 
and  the  intense 
action  that  is  a 
part  of  such  pic- 
tures one  would 
be  sure  to  choose 
for  a  boy.  Later 
he  will  realize 
that  the  excel- 
lent engravings 
had  their  effect 
on  his    mind  as 

well  and  he  will  be  more  comjietent  to  judge  of  what  is  good  in  art. 

Old  I'.nglish  sporting  prints  may  be  employed  in  the  living  room  of  a 
country  house  where  great  informality  is  observed,  but  for  the  most  part 
they  are  better  used  in  such  jiarficiilar  rooms  as  we  have  mentioned.  Where 
the  master  ot  the  house  is  collecting  prints,  it  may  be  well  for  him  to  place 
his  collection  there.  A  number  of  Americans,  w  ho  find  it  convenient  to  live 
the  greater  part  of  their  time  on  their  country  estates,  are  collecting  now, 
not  the  prints,  but  the  old  sporting  paintings  from  which  the  prints  were 
ingraved.  Such  a  collection  could  be  well  hung  in  the  living  room.  And 
ciflur  the  prints  or  paintings  are  equally  interesting  when  placed  in  either 
the  country  or  the  tf>wn  house. 


From  KInocdIcr  Galleries 
St.  Patrick,  the  winner  of  the  Great  Si .  Leger  al  Doncaster."  Painted 
by  Mr.  Herring;  engraved  by  T.  Sutherland;  published  1820 


Krom  Arthur  Ackermann  &:  Son,  Inc. 

"The  Raby  Pack.    The  Earl  of  Darlington's  Fox-hounds  in  their  Kennel."   Painted  by  H.  B. 
Chalon:  engraved  by  W.  Ward;  published  April,  ISll 
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A  Charming  Xmas  Gift 

Your  own  Photograph 

Intimate,  delicate,  eminently  acceptable  to 
your  whole  circle.  Saves  time  and  fatigue  of 
"shopping."    Plan  early  sittings  to  avoid  rush. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet  "H" 

PHOTOGRAPHS  of  DISTINCTION 
507  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


New  York  Boston 

Washington  Cleveland 

Worcester  Annapolis 

Providence  Magnolia 


Philadelphia 
Hartford 
Atlantic  City 
Hyannis 


Baltimore 
Springfield 
Newport 
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Panelled  Room  Designed  and  Executed  by 

C.  VICTOR  TWISS  COMPANY 

HENRY  K    BULI'IlUUt,  ASSOCIATE 

ejsr  30TH  STREET 

:XEfr  TURK 


INTERIOR  DECORATORS 

Panelled  Rooms 

Furniture — Drapenes 

Old  Residences  Remodeled 


CHICAGO 
Fine  Arts  Building 
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loane''  vacuum  cleaners 


THE  most  powerful,  and  therefore  the  most  efficient,  devices  of  the 
kind  yet  produced,  "Sloane"  Vacuum  Cleaners  are  guaranteed  by  an 
old  established  house  with  years  of  experience  in  the  best  methods  of 
caring  for  floor  coverings,  hangings,  and  household  furnishings. 

Their  absolute  reliability,  as  well  as  the  ease,  economy,  and  broad  scope 
of  their  operation,  are  other  features  which  commend  "Sloane"  Vacuum 
Cleaners  above  all  other  similar  devices.    Demonstration  gladly  given. 

Portable  Model  for  household  use,  $46. 
Eight  extra  attachments,  $10  additional. 
Other  models  for  every  purpose.  Stationary  Plants  installed.  Descriptive  circular  upon  request. 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

Fifth  Avenue  and  47th  Street 


New  York 


mm 


•CLEARING  Al  ILK  GAI.U' 
dy  Paul  DouRherty 


MILCH  Galleries 

Specializing  in 

AMERICAN 
PAINTINGS 

SCULPTURE 
ENGRAVINGS  and 
ETCHINGS 

Interesting  booklet  with  the  latest  art 
news  0/  the  galleries  sent  on  rrqjiest 

108  WEST  57TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

{.adjoining  Lotos  Club) 
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lAEOWAY 

PO'5'ERV 

GIVES  ENDURING  CHARM 


Send  for  our. illustrated' — ' 
'catalogue  of  Flower Pofs. 
Boxes,\^ses,Benches.  Sundials. 
GazingGlobes.Bird  Ibnts  and 
other  Artistic  Reces  lor  Garden 
and  Interior  Decoration. 

GAnOWAYTERRACoTlA  G). 

ST. PHILADELPHIA. 


A  R  B  L  E 

Mantels 

Fountains 
Benches 
Bird  Baths 
Sun  Dial 
Pedestals 

Marble 
Exclusively 

No  Catalogues. 

KLABER  &  CO. 

21  West  39th  St.,  N.  Y. 


OTHER  PEOPLE'S  TURKEYS 

By  HELEN  STERLING 

IF  THE  child  should  get  ill,"  called  back 
Letitia,  "get  the  doctor.  I've  left  his  num- 
ber over  the  telephone." 

"And  about  the  turkeys,"  interrupted  Hor- 
ace, "chopped  lettuce  and  nettle,  you  know, 
three  times  a  day,  and  don't  forget  the  sand  for 
the  little  ones." 

The  automobile  turned  out  of  the  drive,  and 
my  husband  and  I  walked  back  to  the  garden  and  , 
sat  down. 

"Cheer  up,"  he  said  blowing  the  smoke  of  his 
cigarette  into  rings.  I  suppose  I  looked  cast 
down.  I  had  undertaken  a  fearful  responsi- 
bility, and  just  then  tlie  sense  of  it  was  envelop- 
ing me  with  a  kind  of  clammy  terror,  for  I  couldn't 
at  the  moment  recall  whether  I  was  to  give 
"bismuth  "  to  the  turkeys  or  the  child. 

\7'0U  see,  whenever  one  had  seen  Horace  that 
-'■  summer  with  his  turkeys,  it  was  to  be  inevitably 
reminded  of  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi — there  was 
such  an  unmistakable  "  these-are-my-jewels"  air 
about  the  whole  place.  I  had  always  supposed 
tiiat  a  turkey  was  a  turkey,  after  the  same  simple 
and  casual  manner  that  a  hen  is  a  hen;  but  I  had 
lived  to  learn  that  turkeys  are  classed  witii  orchids 
and  rubies  and  similar  precious  possessions.  And 
so,  to  find  myself  rather  abruptly  responsible  for 
the  well-being  of  the  only  flock  of  turkeys  in  Essex 
County,  was  a  trifle  overwhelming — something 
like  being  left  in  charge  of  an  orphan  asylum 
composed  of  two  dozen  heir-apparents  to  as  many 
kingdoms  in  Utopia. 

1  here  was,  to  be  sure,  the  list  of  directions  on 
Letitia's  desk : 

TURKEVS 

Chopped  lettuce  and  nettle  three  times  a  day 

Iodine  and  aconite,  10-12  drops  in  drinking  water 

every  third  day 
Throw  a   little  (jrccn   buckwheat   in   to   the  big 

ones  each    morning  (try   them  also  on  Swiss 

chsrd) 

Mash  in  the  feed  boxes;  fill  every  day 
Fresh  water  every  day 

Box  of  sand  for  the  little  ones — bring  from  sand-pit 
Let  out  only  in  fine  weather,  and  when  grass  is  dry 


Don't  let  her  play  with  the  dogs  in  the  hayfields 
Keep  out  of  brook 
Prayer  at  bed-time 

And  my  anxiety  was  in  ratio  directly  as  the 
length  of  the  lists.  About  the  ciiild  I  felt  com- 
parative confidence;  I  had  done  that  before;  but 
the  turkeyswere  a  vast  andentirely  unknown  prop- 
osition. There  were,  for  one  thing,  two  sizes  of 
turkeys,  reejuiring  a  discriminating  intelligence  in 
the  matter  of  rations  which  I  knew  I  did  not  pos- 


"Any  low,  crooning  whistle  would  make  them  stand  rigid,  with 
one  eye  cocked  up  towards  the  heavens" 

sess.  The  big  ones  appeared  easy;  but  the  nine 
little  ones,  only  three  weeks  from  the  perfect 
security  of  their  shells,  looked  to  me  capable  of 
anything  in  the  way  of  death  and  disaster.  These 
were  under  the  natural  protection  of  Zena,  their 
mother,  and  she  seemed  to  me  to  be  making  a  very 
creditable  attempt  at  bringing  them  up  in  the 
way  Well-bred  little  turkeys  should  go;  but  I  had 
been  told  that  she  couldn't  be  altogether  trusted 
in  the  matter.  Consequently  she  and  they  were 
kept  in  an  enclosure  of  eighteen-inch  chicken 
wire  on  the  back  lawn;  and  1  was  supposed  to  add 
my  intelligence  to  their  upbringing.  The  big  ones 
were  in  the  brooder  house.  Here,  then,  was  I  sit- 
ting on  a  bench  in  the  garden — Horace  and  Letitia 
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off  for  a  five  days'  motor  trip — very  conscious  of 
the  heavy  task  which  fate  had  thrust  into  my  in- 
competent hands. 

"Let's  go  and  let  the  big  ones  out,  just  by  way 
of  initiating  ourselves,"  suggested  my  husband. 
And  so,  after  deciding  that  the  grass  was  quite 
diy^  enough,  together  we  took  the  plunge. 

TT  WAS  amazing  how  quickly  we 
settled  into  the  thing,  and  went 
through  with  it  for  the  most  part 
as  if  entirely  to  the  manor  born;  we 
decided  that  we  must  have  some  of 
the  atavistic  tendencies  toward 
farming.  My  husband  had  brought  "  President 
Wilson  and  the  Moral  Aims  of  the  War"  along 
with  him  to  read;  he  spent  his  whole  time  on 
somebody's  "Talks  on  Turkeys,"  while  I  seemed 
to  take  quite  naturally,  in  the  evening,  to  reading 
j  farm  papers. 

j  One  was  conscious  of  certain  spots  of  crudeness, 
I  of  course.  I  wasn't  certain  of  being  quite  in  the 
picture,  for  instance,  when,  with  my  feet  in 
Horace's  big  rubber  boots,  my  hands  in  a  pair  of 
his  old  dri\ing  gloves,  and  in  one  of  them  a 
butcher's  knife  firmly  grasped,  I  proceeded  to  the 
meadow  in  searcii  of  nettle;  I  had  a  feeling  that 
Horace,  .somehow,  did  it  better.  There  was  a  day> 
too,  when  Zena  escai^ed  from  the  pen  on  tlie  lawn 
and  refused  to  return.  I  hate  to  think  how  awk- 
ward must  have  been  my  attempts  to  catch  her — 
she,  elegantly  indifferent  and  inattentive,  peck- 
ing about  in  tiie  delphinium  border,  while  I,  alter- 
nating cajoling  and  swooping,  found  her  always 
just  out  of  my  reach.  When  I  had  finally  called 
for  Nora,  very  willing  and  corresjiondingly  stal- 
wart, to  help,  it  was  so  reassuring  to  liear  her  say, 
as  with  outstretched  arms  she  made  a  dive  for 
Zena,  that  it  was  "just  as  easy";  I  was  a  good 
deal  surprised  to  discover  her,  a  second  later, 
stretched  at  full  lengtii  beside  the  coop  with  sev- 
eral of  Zena's  feathers  in  her  hand;  while  Zena, 
still  independent  and  indifferent,  was  in  quite 
another  part  of  the  garden  investigating  a  rose 
chafer,  though  she  was  less  elegant  tlian  she  had 
been  a  moment  previous  by  four  rather  important 
tail  feathers.  Here  again,  I  say,  I  felt  a  little 
crude.  The  Child  contributed  the  only  spot  of 
comfort  there  was  in  this  situation  by  explaining 
that  "she  was  moulting  any  way." 

'T^HROUGH  it  all  the  weather  was  a  source  of 
endless  anxiety,  for  1  had  been  warned  es- 
pecially against  dampness  for  the  little  ones.  I 
dry-mopped  tile  lawn  every  morning,  and  searched 
the  heavens  all  day  for  signs  of  showers.  One 
day,  when  a  cold  easterly  storm  blew  in,  we  moved 
them,  pen  and  all,  into  the  garage.  It  seemed  a 
fairly  safe  haven;  but  when,  a  bit  unea.sy  always, 
I  went  out  to  make  sure,  1  fi)und  all  but  two  out  of 
tiie  pen  and  scratching  about,  (piite  mad  with  in- 
fantile enthusiasm,  in  a  patch  of  sand  which  had 
been  spread  on  the  floor  to  soak  up  some  spilled 
motor  oil.  I  could,  even  then,  admire  their  in- 
stinctive recognition  of  "grit,"  but  was  terrified 
at  the  thought  of  what  that  motor  oil  might  pro- 
mote in  their  little  insides.  We  got  them  back 
into  the  pen  and  were  providing  against  a  second 
similar  exjiedition,  when  I  discovered  that  one  was 
minus  a  toe, only  tooevidentlyjust  then  misplaced. 
We  couldn't  find  it,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
small  thing  didn't  seem  to  miss  it.  Horace,  too, 
when  1  told  him,  seemed  to  think  it  a  quite  unim- 
portant detail.  But  to  me  ever  thereafter  the 
poor  little  three-toed  foot  was  a  monument  to 
brutal,  though  unconscious,  neglect  on  my  part. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  supremely  important 
matter  of  feeding  that  we  felt  that  we  rose  quite 
magnificently  to  the  occasion.  P'eeding  became, 
as  it  were,  a  fine  art;  an  everyday  calendar  of  per- 
fect interludes,  exact  proportions  and  infinite 
pains,  and  of  a  precision  a  long  way  removed  from 
tile  traditional  "grain,  greens,  and  grit."  It  was 
here  that  my  husband  perpetually  distinguished 
himself.  I  was  strong  on  the  chopped  lettuce 
(Letitia  said  I  left  none  decent  for  the  table)  and 
the  nettle,  but  he  was  perfect  when  it  came  to 
measuring  out  twelve  drops  of  iodine,  ten  drops 
of  aconite,  and  stopping  short  at  the  tenth  and 
twelfth  drops. 

T T  IS  sad  to  have  to  relate  that  in  spite  of  our 
■■•  faithfulness  one  of  the  biggest  turkeys  died. 
We  found  it  one  morning  on  the  floor  of  the  house, 
even  to  our  unpractised  eyes  manifestly  out  of 
condition,  with  the  other  birds  trampling  upon  it 
and  pecking  it  in  a  shocking  fashion.  W  e  rescued 
it  and  carried  it  up  to  the  veranda,  and  made  for 
it  a  nice  little  bed  of  hay  in  a  big  box.     But  we 
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.\  o  hvniii  piaui-^t  has 
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a  love  jar  mitsu  amouj^ 
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couldn't  save  it.  I  mourned  for  it  sincerely,  but 
I  was  a  good  deal  comforted  by  my  husband  re- 
minding me  that  it  had  died  on  the  morning  after 
Horace  left,  and  that  therefore  it  couldn't  have 
been  because  of  any  great  damage  which  I  had 
done  it. 

That  afternoon,  when  the  flock  came  back 
from  the  meadow,  another  was  missing.  We 
counted  them  twice:  there  were  only  thirteen. 
We  called  Giovanni;  he  counted;  still  thirteen.  Fi- 
nally we  found  it,  sitting  behind  the  chicken  house, 
evidently  tired  and  indisposed  to  go  further.  Ac- 
cording to  the  book  this  was  certainly  a  symptom; 
one  of  the  first  indications  of  that  mysterious  and 
deadly  turkey  plague  known  as  "blackhead."  "In- 
clined to  mope,  listless,"  the  book  said;  the  poor 
thing  was  certainly  all  that.  On  the  theory  that 
isolation  could,  at  any  rate,  do  no  harm,  we  im- 
provised an  infirmary  in  an  empty  chicken-house, 
sprinkled  it  plentifully  with  lime,  closed  all  the 
windows  to  keep  out  the  drafts,  and  established 
him  therein.  He  was  quite  willing  to  stay  there — 
he  seemed  grateful,  in  fact — but  he  declined  to 
consider  anything  to  eat  although  we  tempted 
him  with  every  known  turkey  tit-bit.  It  was  all 
very  sad  and  we  were  a  good  deal  depressed  by  it. 

15  Y  CHANCE,  that  evening  two  of  Horace's 
friends  came;  one,  as  luck  would  have  it,  a 
practitioner  of  no  mean  reputation.  We  must 
have  communicated  our  state  of  mind  to  them, 
for  before  long  my  husband  hunted  up  the  lan- 
tern and  he  and  the  doctor  went  solemnly  out  to 
the  barn  to  diagnose  the  turkey's  malady. 

The  doctor  prescribed  sulphur;  and  one  could 
see   that   his    professional    instinct   was  <]uite 


The  turkeys  "were  so  amazingly  friendly  at  all  limes.  They 
followed  us  about  in  the  most  genial  fashion" 

thorougidy  aroused  by  the  whole  perplexing 
problem  of  raising  turkeys  in  New  England  to-day. 
It  became,  all  at  once,  a  matter  of  the  recovery 
of  a  species  of  very  valuable  bird  and  he  gave  his 
best  mind  to  it.  1  lie  little  matter  of  nettles, 
for  instance — for  we  had  spoken  of  one  successful 
turkey  f;irm  where  the  birds  were  regularly  given 
a  patent  medicine  composed  chiefly  of  nettles — 
what  part  did  they  play  in  it?  In  the  old  days 
when  turkeys  flourished  abundantly  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  nettles  grew  in  every  farmer's 
back  yard.  To-day  one  must  search  for  them. 
What  has  killed  off"  the  nettle  plant.^  And  if 
nettle  is  important,  what,  then,  is  the  therapeutic 
value  of  nettles  to  the  turkey.^  He  made  all  sorts 
(jf  thrilling  excursions  mto  the  shadowy  regions 
of  biological  and  botanical  possibilities,  while  we 
sat  entranced  by  the  processes  of  a  scientific  mind 
coupled  with  idealism. 

It  was  wonderfully  encouraging  the  next  morn- 
ing to  find  the  patient  still  alive,  but  he  was  quite 
pathetic  and  took  his  medicine  very  meekly.  We 
di  In't  try  the  sulphur,  by  the  way,  for  I  stood 
stoutly  for  sticking  to  Hf)race's  schedule,  lest  we 
be  convicted  of  experimenting.  But  we  did  give 
him  castor  oil,  and  it  took  us  both  to  get  a  dose  of 
It  down  his  throat,  for  he  had  a  disconcerting  way 
of  throw  ing  his  head  back  and  grabbing  the  spoon 
with  his  beak. 

t_TOW  we  nursed  him!  And  how  we  watched 
theothersfor  the  slightest  indication  of  indis- 
position! We  were  quite  nervous,  imagining  all 
sorts  of  dreadful  possibilities  in  the  matter  of  in- 
fection, and  ready  to  pop  any  innocent  and  un- 
suspecting bird  into  the  infirmary  did  it  seem  to 
lack,  by  the  merest  trifle,  its  usual  alertness.  We 
were  very  doubtful  once  or  twice;  there  seemed 
to  be  signs;  and  there  was  much  running  back 
and  forth  to  consult  "the  book."  Nothing  de- 
veloped and,  as  the  sick  one  ultimately  recovered, 
we  always  had  faith  to  believe  that  we  saved  him 
from  the  ignominious  fate  which  befell  his  brother. 


Qenuine 

The  Charm  and  Luxurious  Comfort  of  Artis- 
tic Reed  Furniture  is  emphasized 
by  our  Distinctive  Models 

HIGHEST  QUALITY 
BUT  NOT  HIGHEST  PRICED 


Cretonnes,  Chintzes,  Upholstery  Fabrics 
Interior  Decorating 

TKe  REEDSHOR Inc 

581  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

•"Suggestions  in  Reed  Furniture"  forwarded,  25c  Pottage. 


Smoky 
Fireplaces 


No  payment  accepted  unless 
successful 


Made  to 
Draw 


Also  expert  services  on 
general  chimney  work 


FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 
EngineerM  and  Contractors 
211  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Anchor  Post 
Electrically  Welded  Gates 

A  recent  and  perfected  method  of  electric  welding 
is  employed  exclusively  in  the  construct  icn  of  these 
gates.  They  are  remarkably  strong  and  rigid.  Each 
gate  is  welded  into  one  piece;  there  are  no  weak 
points  or  connections  anywhere.  Set  on  firmly 
anchored  posts,  the  attractiveness  of  these  gatfs  is 
permanently  maintained. 

We  would  like  to  place  in  youT 
hands  out  interesting  catalogue. 

ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS 

167  Broadway,  New  York  2060-G 

Boston  Philadelphia  Hartford  Cleveland  Atlanta 
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HOUSE  SURGERY 

IVhy  Build  When  You  Can  Remodel? 


BEFORE 


AFTER 


We  redeem  architectural  monstrosities.  We  make  beautiful,  livable  and  practical,  houses  that  have 
become  eyesores  to  their  owners  and  the  neighbors.  We  will  take  a  house  that  the  owner  has  entirely 
given  up  hope  of  enjoying  himself  or  finding  a  buyer  for,  and  readily  convert  this  liability  into  an  asset. 

The  illustrations  published  herewith  have  to  do  with  an  actual  remodel- 
ing of  a  house  in  one  of  the  exclusive  suburban  sections  of  the  East. 


Send  for  further  particulars  and  for  a  copy  of  our  illustrated  booklet  G  "Before  and  Alter" 

HENRY  J.  DAVISON,  inc.    ''^l^ecZfL't'ln^^^^^^^  489  Park  Avenue,  New  York 


ROOKWOOD  FAIENCE 

DISTINCTION  in  color  and  design 
is  always  possible  in  floors  when  the 
material  used  is  Rookwood  Faience. 
For  baths,  sun  rooms,  lobbies — in  every 
place  where  a  tile  floor  is  desirable — 
Rookwood  Faience  is  a  most  satisfactory 
material .  Rookwood  produces  many 
beautiful  vases,  bowls,  and  small  things 
for  the  home. 

Write  for  booklet. 

THE  Rookwood  Pottery  Company 

CINXIXXATI.  OHIO 


V6 


J 


Genuine  Hepplewhite  Crotch 
Mahogany  Iniaid  Sideboard,  Date  1780 


THE  satisfaction  of  owning 
antiques  depends  upon  the 
absolute  knowledge  of  their 
genuineness  and  authenticity. 

A  lifetime  devoted  to  studying 
and  buying  antiques  and  curios 
of  all  sorts  is  La  Place's  assur- 
ance of  satisfaction  to  his  clients. 


LA  PLACE 

405  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
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Tfig  Bartiett  Way     _  _  _ 

Your  Trees 

We  Care  for  Them 


Without  any  obligations  on  your  part 
we  will  come  and  look  your  trees  over. 
At   your  request    will   gladly  call. 

The  F.  A.  Bartlett  Co. 

I  rrr  -^pr;  i.ilisN 

Morristown,  N.  J.      Stamford,  Conn.       Westbury,  L.  1. 


WM.  STOTHOFF  CO.,       Flemington,  N.  J. 

Artesian  Well  Contractors 
35  years*  Experience 
Let  us  give  you  prices         Telephone  94  Flemington 


Autumn  Color! 

THE  miracle  of  "the  burning  bush" — the  glowing  tapestry  of  scarlet  and  gold  and 
amber  which  lures  you  on  autumn  pilgrimages  to  woocls  and  hillsides — can  be 
brought  right  home  to  you — in  small  but  goodly  share — on  your  own  home  grounds, 
to  thrill  and  inspire  day  after  day.  The  right  choice  of  trees  and  shrubs  and  their 
skilful  grouping  and  blending  will  give  you  this  color  magic  in  the  fall — the  same 
trees  and  shrubs  that  will  give  you  shade  and  spring  flowering  and  landscape  beauty 
in  other  months  of  the  year — and  for  the  same  cost!  Just  another  detail  of  the  Moon 
service  for  lovers  of  the  beautiful! 

Moons  Nurseries 


THE   WM.  H.  MOON  CO. 

MORRISVILLE  PENNSYLVANIA 

w/iich  is  /  miie  from  Trenton, N.J. 


And  how  fascinating  it  all  was,  after  all,  in 
spite  of  the  mystery  of  blackhead  and  its  at- 
tendant anxieties!  It  was  great  fun,  for  in- 
stance, to  open  their  house  in  the  morning,  when 
the  sun  had  dried -the  grass,  and  have  the  big 
creatures  fly  out,  a  great  whirring  cloud  over  one's 
head,  and  off  to  the  meadow  below.  And  then 
they  were  so  amazingly  friendly  all  the  time. 
They  followed  us  about  in  the  most  genial  fashion. 
And  they  loved  being  whistled  to.  It  was  most 
amusing.  Any  low,  crooning  whistle  would  make 
them  stand  perfectly  rigid,  with  one  eye  cocked 
up  toward  the  heavens,  and  a  most  rapt  expression 
on  their  silly  faces.  They  especially  liked  "Over 
There"  whistled  piamssimo.  I  suggested  that 
they  had  visions  of  some  turkey  Elysium,  but 
Horace  said,  "Hawks."  We  were  rather  shame- 
faced about  our  affection  for  them  at  first,  but 
when  we  learned  to  distinguish  Little  Harry  from 
Gray  Hen  and  Black  Tail  we  were  quite  im- 
portant and  spoke  of  them  as  such  with  a  good 
deal  of  unction. 

I'm  not  sure  that  we  didn't  turn  them  over  to 
Horace  with  some  misgivings  as  to  his  ability  to 
take  proper  care  of  them.  It  had  become  to  us 
a  matter  of  such  supreme  importance,  3'ou  see. 
I  have  a  haunting  idea,  too,  that  we  accepted  his 
compliments  upon  their  very  fine  appearance  en- 
tirelv  as  a  matter  of  course.  I  know,  at  any  rate, 
that  it  was  Horace  and  not  I  who,  inside  of  an 
hour  after  his  return,  left  the  brooder-house 
door  unlatched  so  that  a  gust  of  wind  set  it  open, 
and  fourteen  turkeys,  impatient  of  confinement, 
flew  out  into  a  foggy,  soggy  atmosphere,  and 
down  into  a  meadow,  dripping  with  dampness, 
to  feed.  An  accident  which  I  should  have  con- 
sidered altogether  fatal. 

A  ND  to-day  this  one  thing  I  ask  of  that 
destiny  which  shapes  my  ways — that  I  may 
be  spared  the  sensation  of  bemg  present  at  Hor- 
ace's hospitable  board  when  Little  Harry  makes 
his  appearance,  the  finished  product  of  Letitia's 
l^erfect  cook. 

A  MONUMENT  TO  AN  APPLE 

IN  LAWRENCE  County,  Ohio,  the  Ohio 
State   Horticultural   Society  recently  held 
a  field  meeting  at  which  a  memorial,  a  large 
boulder  with  suitably  inscribed  tablet,  was 
dedicated  to  an  apple!     l  lie  Rome  Beauty  was 
the  variety  thus  signally  honored. 

In  the  East  the  Rome  Beauty  is  grown 
principally  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  in  Washing- 
ton state  in  the  Northwest  it  is  inferior  in 
numbers  only  to  the  Jonathan  and  Winesap.  It 
is  the  leading  apple  in  Ohio,  the  climate  of  which 
seems  ideally  adapted  to  its  production.  Thus  it 
is  with  apples.  1  he  Baldwin  of  Central  New 
England  is  a  "fish  out  of  water"  in  the  Pacifii 
Northwest,  and  the  Northern  Spy  is  as  unpopular 
in  Oregon  as  it  is  honored  in  Annapolis  Valley 
Nova  Scotia.  A  hundred  years  of  cultivation 
have  shown  that  the  Rome  Beauty  is  the  perfect 
apple  for  Ohio. 

Its  disc()\  ery  was  an  accident.  In  181 7,  so  the 
Lawrence  County  memorial  sets  forth,  Alan- 
son  Cjillette,  a  small  boy,  planted  the  first  Rome 
Beauty  tree  near  Proctorville.  The  boy  had 
brought  the  seedling  tree  from  the  nursery  of 
(leneral  Putnam  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  and  it  was 
considered  worthless  because  the  growth  had 
been,  not  from  the  graft,  but  from  a  sprout  below 
it.  H.  N.  (lillette,  the  boy's  father,  good-na 
turedly  let  the  boy  plant  the  tree  because  the  boy 
wanted  to. 

When  the  tree  grew  to  bearing  age,  its  fruit 
immediately  gathered  to  itself  extensive  local  fame 
because  it  was  so  much  better  than  any  other 
local  variety  produced.  It  quickly  attained  dis- 
tribution. It  was  named  Rome  from  the  town 
ship  in  which  the  parent  tree  grew,  and  Beauty 
from  its  magnificent  appearance.  It  is  related 
that  Ohioans  participating  in  the  gold  rush  of 
'49  took  with  them  nursery  stock  of  the  Rome 
Beauty. 

As  a  market  variety,  the  Rome  Beauty  has 
various  strong  points  to  commend  it.  It  blooms 
late,  thus  avoiding  frost  danger;  it  is  an  annual 
bearer;  it  is  a  large,  handsome  apple;  and  it  is  a 
late  keeper.  Into  the  bargain,  the  tree  is  vigor 
ous  and  resistant  to  disease. 

"Attractive  and  reliable,  foremost  gift  of  Ohio 
to  the  apple  industry,  the  Rome  Beauty  has 
borne  fame  to  the  state  and  to  her  fruit 
growers."    Thus  reads  the  bronze  tablet. 

J.  T.  Bartlett. 
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A  PEW  ©/"OUR  NOT?U}lE  INSTALlAnONS 


Chas.  A.  Comiskey, 

Chicago 
F.  W.  Prentiss, 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Maurice  L.  Rothschild, 

Chicago 

L.  M.  Richardson,  Chicago 
Benj.  J.  Allen,  Esq., 

Winnetka,  111. 

C.  H.  Wills,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  M.  Ferry,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Harley  T,  Procter, 

Lenox,  Mass. 


Edw.  Mallinckrodt,  Jr. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Harter, 

Canton,  Ohio 
H.  N.  Lape,  Wyoming,  O. 
J.  O.  Keene,  Lexington,  Ky. 
Jos.  B.  Haggin  Est. 

Lexington,  Ky. 
C.  D.  McDougall, 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 
John  Condon,  Esq., Chicago 
Geo.  A.  Newhall, 

Burlingame,  Cal. 
Jno.  J.  Ryan,  Cincinnati 
Emil  Winter,  Pittsburgh 


Grand  Prize 


Our  catalogs  Jescribe  and  illustrate  Stewart's  Iron  Fence  in 
detail,  show  photographs  of  installations,  and  give  you  Valuable 
information  on  fencing.  Do  not  buy  your  fence  until 
you  have  seen  these  bool(s.    Write  for  them  to-day. 


Cold  Medal 


THE  STEWART  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

Incorporated 

650  Stewart  Blk.      Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Sale!  and  <  ODstraclion  Kepretientatives  Id  Principal  Citi 

"The  World's  Greatest  Iron  Fence 
Builders" 


HODGSON«'l 

Spring  Plans  in  The  Making 

The  sooner  the  house  plans  for  next  spring  are  completed, 
the  better,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  present  lumber  prices. 
Look  through  the  Hodgson  Portable  Houses  Catalog  and  make 
your  selections.  You  will  be  surprised  at  the  variety — cottages 
(one  to  ten  rooms),  play  houses,  bird  houses,  bungalows,  sun 
parlors,  barracks,  garages,  churches,  etc. 

Every  Hodgson  House  is  built  to  stand  years  of  service  in 
any  climate.  Sections  are  shipped 
painted  and  ready  for  bolting  together. 
Skilled  workmen  plan  and  construct 
these  houses,  but  you  will  not  need  a 
skilled  workman  to  put  your  house  to- 
gether. The  process 
is  simple.  Even  doors 
and  windows  fit  per- 
fectly in  place. 

Write  today  for  your 
catalog.  Each  day  counts 
because  early  ordering 
is  essential  this  year. 


Screen  Nouse 


E.  F.  HODGSON  COMPANY 

Room  201,  71-73  Federal  St,  Boston.  Mass. 
6  East  39th  St..  New  York 


Build  Now  "CREO-DiPT 

_         .  C^tainea 

For  Futurity  ofUn^es 

With  "CREO-DIPT"  Stained  Shingles  on  side  ) 
walls  as  well  as  roofs,  you  have  builded  artistic  v.^^ 
and  economic  values  into  your  home  that  will 
last  a  lifetime. 

Their  colors — your  choice  of  thirty  shades — are 
fast,  because  pure  earth  pigments  ground  twice 
in  pure  linseed  oil  are  driven  into  the  wood  fibres 
with  creosote  oil. 

Their  quality — selected  cedar  shingles  from  in- 
spected logs — is  better  than  the  open  market 
affords. 

Ask  your  Architect  and  Lumber  Dealer.  Write  for 
"Portfolio  of  Homes"  and  Sample  Colors.  Consider 
"Dixie  White"  side  walls  with  24-inch  Shingles.  Investi- 
gate "Thatch  Roofs"  with  stucco  or  brick  cottages. 

C[^E<©-E>fliFT  COS^IPAWY.  One. 

1078  Oliver  Street  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
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CHANNEL-BAR  GREENHOUg 

Catalog  or  Salesman  Sent  on  Request 

KING  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Tonawan()a,JV. Y-m47'^SXNY.aiy -Hatnson  Bldj. PhilaPa. 


,  Jmiiiiniiiiil 

KELSEV 
HEALTH 
H  EAT 

We  can  prove  that  this  warm  air  heat  is  more  economical 
than  steam,  water  or  furnace  heat. 
I  housands  in  use. 

The  f^LL5LY 

New  York  :     1  "WARIV)  AIR  CEntRATOR  1     Boston  : 

103-D         1        231  James  St.          1  405-D 
Park  Ave.             Syracuse,  N.  Y.  P.O.Sq.Bldg. 

LEAKLESS 
DUSTLESS 
NOISELESS 

TOWNSEND'S  TRIPLEX 


The  Greatest 
Grass-cutter 
on  Earth 


Cuts  a 
Swath 

Inches  Wide 


Floats  Over  the  Uneven  Ground  as  a 
Ship  Rides  the  Waves 

One  mower  may  be  climbitiK  a  IcnoU,  the  second  skimming 

a  level,  while  the  third  pares  a  hollow.    Drawn  by  one 

horse  and  operated  by  one  man,  the  TRIPLEX  will  mow 

more  lawn,  in  a  day  than  the  best  motor  mower  ever  made; 

cut  it  better  and  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost. 

Drawn  by  one  horse  and  op^-rati-d  by  one  man,  it  will  mow 

more  lawn  in  a  day  than  any  tiirce  ordinary  horse-drawn 

mowers  with  three  horses  and  thii  t  men. 

Write  for  catalogue  illuitraiing  all  types  of  Lawn  Mowers, 

S.  P.  TOWNSEND  &  CO. 
16  Central  Avenue  Orange,  New  Jersey 


Get  ready  for  your  Winter 
Garden — 


With  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash 
you  are  always  certain  of  earliest 
and  strongest  plants,  besides  they 
require  no  mats  or  shutters  and 
save  half  the  work  and  cost  of 
winter  gardening. 

Just  put  the  sash  on  the  hot-bed  or  cold-frame  and  It  is 
complete. 

Merely  prop  up  the  sash  on  bright  or  warm  days. 

If  you  want  to  work  indoors,  get  one  of  t  hese  small  inexpensive 

Sunlight  Greenhouses 

They  are  made  entirely  of  cypress  and  glass,  and  are  oper- 
ated at  very  little  cost.  Sunlight  Double  Glazed  Green- 
houses come  ready  to  put  up  and  are  easily  erected. 

Wrife  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue 

Alfred  Struck  Co. 

Incorporated 

!5r  Hotbeds  950  E.  Broadway 

and  Coldlrames  LOUISVILLE  KENTUCKT 


J  PARASITE  WAR  AGAINST 
MEALY  BUGS 

IN  THE  early  days  of  brown-tail  moth  inva- 
sion of  New  England,  when  orchards,  street 
trees,  and  forests  were  threatened  with 
destruction,  many  towns  lev'ied  a  special 
tax  and  paid  a  bounty  of  one  cent  a  nest  for  all 
brought  in.  The  method  soon  proved  inadequate. 
Then  spraying  was  taken  up,  affording  protection 
to  those  trees  sprayed  but  found  impractical  for 
wholesale  warfare  on  the  insect  scouirge.  Both 
methods  were  very  costly  beside  the  ultimate 
successful  solution — the  use  of  parasites  which 
did  the  work  infinitely  better.  The  indications 
are  that  these  parasites,  cheaply  reared  and  dis- 
tributed from  state  breeding  stations,  will  even- 
tually eradicate  the  pests,  in  so  far  as  their  eco- 
nomic importance  is  concerned. 

Just  getting  under  way  in  California  is  a 
similarly  remarkable  campaign  against  the  mealy 
bug.  Here  again  is  a  romance  in  which  the  won- 
4e-r-worker  is  the  practical  entomologist.  Entomo- 
logists have  discovered  that  one  of  the  ladybird 
beetles,  the  Cryptolcrmus,  preys  on  the  mealy  bug, 
an  arch  foe  of  the  citrus  orchards,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  when  liberated  in  sufficient  numbers 
quick  eradication  is  accomplished.  The  experi- 
ments indicate,  further,  that  the  method  is  much 
cheaper  than  old  control  methods,  being  not  more 
than  one-third  the  cost  of  one  annual  spraying, 
and  not  more  than  one-seventh  as  costly  as  double 
fumigation,  the  only  other  method  at  all  com- 
parable in  results. 

The  mealy  bug  is  disastrous  to  fruit  and  fo- 
liage alike.  It  clusters  on  the  fruit  and  causes  it 
to  drop  prematurely;  its  exudations  of  honey  dew 
cover  the  foliage  with  sooty  deposits.  When  an 
orchard  becomes  infested,  the  grower  is  compelled 
to  adopt  some  control  methods,  but  nothing 
really  satisfactory  prior  to  the  ladybird-beetle 
way  has  existed. 

'  I  "'HE  story  of  one  sampleorchard,thatof  A.Culp 
nearSanta  Paula, givesasugiiestion  of  thevalue 
of  the  new  method.  1  his  orchard  had  become 
infested  with  mealy  bugs,  and  the  owner  had 
given  it  a  good  spraying  with  kerosene  emulsion 
at  a  cost  of  twenty-five  cents  a  tree.  Fumiga- 
tion was  resorted  to,  but  again  the  orchard  be- 
came badly  infested. 

The  ladybird  method  was  then  decided  on.  As 
a  starter,  five  larva-  of  the  Cryptolcrmus  were  liber- 
ated in  the  fall.  In  February,  March,  April,  and 
May  of  the  following  year,  ladybirds  were  liber- 
ated in  instalments  twice  a  week.  In  all  6,900 
were  freed.  The  cost  was  one  cent  each,  or  sixty- 
nine  dollars.  By  September  the  ladybirds  had 
eradicated  the  mealy  bugs  from  the  orchard,  and 
themselves  had  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  was  practical  to  trap  tens  of  thousands  for 
similar  control  operations  in  other  orchards.  The 
cost  of  a  double  fumigation  in  this  orchard  would 
have  been  $500.  A  spraying,  necessary  to  repeat 
every  year,  would  have  cost  ^200.  And  ladybird 
beetles  did  the  job  satisfactorily  for  ^69! 

Entomologists  and  horticulturists,  using  the 
new  method,  have  learned  interesting  facts.  It 
appears  that  the  number  of  ladybirds  liberated 
should  be  large  enough  to  give  them  an  equal 
start  with  the  mealy  bugs,  otherwise  the  eradi- 
cation work  will  take  time  during  which  the  mealy 
bugs  may  do  considerable  damage.  The  Crypto- 
lcrmus does  not  range,  and  the  only  practical  "way 
to  accom|ilish  distribution  is  through  collectors. 
An  entomologist,  H.  M.  Armitage,  has  devised  a 
special  trap  with  which  it  is  possible  to  take  as 
many  as  65,000  in  three  hours. 

In  this  insect  war,  again  and  again  ants  have 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  mealy  bugs.  As  is  well 
known,  ants  dearly  love  the  honey-dew,  and  they 
seem  blindly  to  realize  that  the  ladybirds  are  des- 
troying their  source  of  supply.  So  the  entomolo- 
gists have  learned  to  use  ant  poison.  To  assist 
the  ladybird  in  rapid  breeding,  the  experts  pro- 
vide artificial  pupating  places,  such  as  burlap 
bands  about  the  citrus  trees. 

J.  T.  Bartlett. 
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"Dart" — King  of  Morgans 

We  are  offering  for  sale  "Jiggs,"  a  beaiitifiii 
two-year-old  son  of  "Dart"  and  "Riiperta"  the 
Grand  Champion  Morgan  stallion  and  mare  at 
the  191 5  World's  Fair.  "Jiggs"  is  a  State  Fair 
blue  ribbon  winner. 

Special  orders  filled  for  single  drivers,  matched 
carriage  and  farm  pairs. 

Morgan  Horse  Farm 
J.  J.  Lynes  &  Sons,  Plainfield,  Iowa. 


^tJamesWay 

For  Catalog  of  Drinking  Cups,  Carriers, 
Stalls, Pens,  and  other  equipment  for  dairy 
barne,  hog  barns,  horse  stables,  etc.,  write 

James  Manufacturing  Company 

Ft. Atkinson \Ws.  Elmira  NY.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


For  Country  Estates  and  Farms 

The  beautiful — useful — 

SUFFOLK  PUNCH 

Makes  The  Ideal  Draft  Horse 


None  equal  this  old  English  cart  horse  improvement, 
(the  oldest  of  all  draft  breeds)  in  uniformity  of  color — ■ 
(always  chestnut,  without  a  single  exception) — in  uni- 
formity of  type  and  conformation — (thick,  wide,  rotund) 
— in  docile  disposition. 

They  are  ciean  legged,  famous,  true  pullers,  easily 
trained  to  perform  any  worlc;  easy  keepers  and  o£  long 
life. 

The  Suffolk  Punch  is  the  pride  of  every  owner, 
— the  favorite  of  every  teamster. 

Developed  by  the  farmers  of  Suffolk  County,  England, 
three  centuries  ago,  bred  in  that  small  section  these  many 
decades,  it  is  small  wonder  that  the  SUFFOLK  PUNCH 
is  the  ideal  agricultural  horse. 

UPWEY  FARMS 

Woodstock,  Vermont 

Largest  Suffolk  Punch  Farm  in  East 

— and  one  of  the  largest  in  this  country. 

Numbers  38  pure  breed  animals  headed  by  three  choice 
imported  staliions — superb  individuals  truly  representa- 
tive of  the  best  of  the  breed  and  bred  in  the  purple. 

From  among  our  27  females  and  11  males  we  can  sup- 
ply stock  of  either  sex  of  any  age. 

Write  to-day  for  booldet  and  inspect  our  stock  at 

UPWEY  FARMS 

Woodstock,  Vermont,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  vil- 
lages in  New  England — -hotel  open  year  round. 

We  also  breed  Owl-Interest  Jerseys,  the  high 
producing  family  of  the  Jersey  breed. 

L.  L.  MOUNCE,  Manager. 


OUR  PONIES  WON 

31  Blues  and  Championships  at  the  last  Virginia  State  Fair,  also  at  the 
Devon  Horse  Show;  The  Greater  New  '\'ork  Horse  Show,  and  many 
others  of  national  interest.  They  were  bred  and  reared  at  the  Belle 
Meade  Farm  where  there  are  300  excellent  ponies  now  waiting  for 
good  masters.    A  child  can  ride  or  drive  them. 

Write  jor  particulars  and  illustrated  catalogue. 

BELLE  MEADE  FARM  Box  C.  L.,  Belle  Meade,  Va. 


LUPTON  FARM 

Hartford  City  -  Indiana 

Shetland  Ponies  won  first  Saddle, 
Single  Harness,  I  andem,  Second 
Team  and  Four-in-Hand,  Interna- 
tiona!, Chicago,  1916. 
Shetland,  Welsh  and  Hackney 
Ponies 
Send  stamp  for  Circular 


SELDOM  SEE 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse  may 
have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his  ankle,  hock, 
stifle,  knee  or  throat. 


ABSORB 

f*'        TRADE  MARK  »EG.U.! 


INE 


TRADE  MARK  RIG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  clean  it  off  without  laying  up  the  horse. 
No  blister,  no  hair  gone.  Concentrated 
— only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  applic  tion. 

$2.50  per  bottle  delivered.  Describe  vour  case  for  special  in- 
structions, and  Boolt  8  R  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  anti- 
septic liniment  for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  SwdlinSs.  En- 
larged Glands,  Wens.  Bruises.  Varicose  Veins;  allays  Pain  and 
inflammation.  Price  $1.25  a  bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered. 
Liberal  (rial  bottle  postpaid  for  10c. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  41  Temple  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Equipment 

Includes  Everything  for  the  Barn 


Write  for 
Catalogue  52 


HUNT, HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO. 


Raise  both  Beef  and  Milk 

Thousands  of  Shorthorn  cows  are  producing 
from  8,000  to  17,000  lbs.  of  milk  per  year  and 
producing  calves  that  top  the  beef  markets. 
This  is  the  combination  that  pays  on  the  farm. 
The  average  farmer  isn't  a  specialist.  The 
Shorthorn  combines  beef  and  milk  as  no  other 
breed  does. 

American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association 
13  Dexter  Park  Ave.  Chicago,  III. 


MERIDALE  JERSEYS 

Thirty  years  of  constructive  breed- 
ing have  made  Meridale  Jerseys 
famous  for  correct  type,  heavy  pro- 
duction and  remarkable  longevity. 
Foundation  stock,  both  sexes,  as  well 
as  family  cows  of  choice  quality  for 
?ale.  Booklet. 

AYER  &  McKINNEY 
iOO  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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When  loritiiig  to  Advertisers,  please  mention  Country  Life 


V^WS  of  the  BREEDS  and  the  "BREEDERS 

"By  e.  J\  T>.  SSYMOUTi^ 


ACOW^ENTION  which,  measured  by  its 
results,  promises  to  take  its  place  among 
the  most  momentous  that  have  occurred 
m  this  country  for  many  years,  was  held  at 
the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York  City,  on  Octo- 
ber 30th  and  3 1st.  The  immediate  result  was  the 
organization  of  the  Horse  Publicity  Association  of 
America  which  has  as  its  purpose  the  reawak- 
ening of  interest  in  and  appreciation  of  the  horse, 
and  which  has  already  brought  together  repre- 
sentatives of  a  large  number  of  allied  interests, 
as  well  as  many  individuals  to  whom  this  purpose 
makes  a  particularly  strong  appeal.  The  ac- 
tivities of  the  association,  very  briefly  summari- 
ized,  are  (i)  to  promote  the  breeding  of  more  and 
better  horses;  (2)  to  arouse  the  public  generally 
to  a  more  general  realization  of  the  economic  im- 
portance of  the  horse,  and  to  bring  about  its 
greater  use  in  lines  of  work  for  which  it  is  es- 
pecially well  fitted;  (3)  to  stimulate  the  con- 
struction of  highways  that  shall  provide  road- 
ways better  adapted  to  the  use  of  horse-drawn 
vehicles  than  the  hard-surfaced,  high-crowned 
roads  built  to  meet  the  demands  of  automobile 
and  motor  truck  traffic;  and  (4)  to  bring  about 
the  enactment  of  legislation,  both  state  and  fed- 
eral, that  will  assist  in  bringing  these  things 
about.  The  culminating  event  of  the  two-day 
programme  was  an  informal  dinner  at  which 
slightly  less  than  600  persons  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  joined  in  an  enthusiastic  tribute 
to  the  horse,  pledging  themselves  to  see  that 
he  should  be  replaced  upon  his  former  pedestal 
of  regard  and  practical  usefulness.  Subsequently 
the  convention  adopted  a  constitution,  elected  a 
president,  a  treasurer,  and  some  twenty-four  direc- 
tors from  almost  as  many  states,  including  Mr. 
E.  B.  White,  Mrs.  James  Speyer,  president  of  the 
Women's  League  for  Animals,  and  representatives 
of  all  the  important  trade  interests  allied  with  the 
cause  of  the  horse.  As  president  there  was  chosen 
Mr.  Fred  M.  Williams,  of  New  V  ork,  to  whom  no 
slight  credit  is  due  for  not  only  conceiving  the 
idea  of  the  association,  but  also  for  carrying  the 
organization  proceedings  to  such  a  successful  con- 
clusion. One  of  the  earliest  steps  in  the  plans  of 
the  association,  which  are  rapidly  being  formu- 
lated, was  the  decision  to  call  another  meeting  in 
Chicago  during  the  week  of  the  International 
Livestock  Exposition,  with  the  idea  of  getting 
together  a  large  number  of  enthusiasts  who  were 
unable  to  reach  New  York  in  October.  Plans 
for  the  actual  starting  of  the  educational  work 
of  the  organization  are  also  under  way.  Until 
further  information  is  available  inquiries  can 
be  addressed  to  President  Williams  at  the  New 
York  Hay  Exchange  Building,  6oi  West  33rd 
Street,  New  York  City. 

TUST  what  the  more  general  use  of  better 
"  purebred  sires  on  the  country's  livestock 
would  mean  can  easily  be  shown  with  the  help  of  a 
little  common-sense  and  simple  mathematics. 
To  illustrate:  county  agents  made  a  survey  of 
fourteen  representative  South  Dakota  counties 
last  summer  and  found  that  the  average  herd  of 
twenty  grade  co.vs  made  5^540  more  profit  when 
purebred  bulls  were  used  than  when  grade  or 
scrub  sires  were  employed.  The  report  con- 
tinues: "The  946  breeding  herds  of  cattle  in  the 
average  of  the  fourteen  counties  would  return  an 
increased  profit  of  )?332,ioo  by  usmg  all  purebred 
sires.  The  survey  shows  that  6^  per  cent,  of  all 
sires  in  the  state  are  grades  or  scrubs.  Purebred 
sires  in  all  counties  would  therefore  give  the 
livestock  men  J?2i, 626,500  more  profit  than  they 
now  get." 

A  NY  sound  and  practical  suggestion  as  to  how 
to  reduce  and  keep  down  the  cost  of  living 
is  these  days  almost  certain  to  receive  an  atten- 
tive, respectful  hearing.  Such  a  suggestion,  deal- 
ing with  economical  practices  in  the  buying  and 
utilizing  of  pork  products,  has  been  issued  recent- 
ly, in  article  form,  by  the  National  Duroc- 
Jersey  Record  Association,  Peoria,  ill.  Any  one 
who  desires  to  secure  a  copy  can  doubtless  obtain 
one  by  writing  to  the  Secretary  at  the  above 
address. 


pOMPLETE  details  of  the  "Better  Sires— 
^-^  Better  Stock"  campaign  which  has  been 
started  so  auspiciously  by  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  conjunction  with  a  large 
number  of  states,  are  contained  in  a  sixteen-page 
booklet  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  Depart- 
ment at  Washington. 

'  I  ^HE  successful  inauguration  of  the  annual 
cross-country  trials  for  the  mounted  service 
trophy  donated  by  Messrs.  Brown  of  the  Ameri- 
can Arabian  Horse  Club,  and  Harris  of  Chicago, 
augurs  well  for  the  future  events  of  this  kind. 
The  first  race,  run  in  October  from  Fort  Ethan 
Allen,  in  Vermont,  to  Camp  Devens,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  of  which  reports  have  already  ap- 
peared in  the  press,  brought  out  about  a  dozen 
entries,  but  all  but  three  were  of  one  breed — 
the  Arabian.  Moreover  it  appears  that  nearly 
all  these  entries  had  been  especially  trained  for 
the  gruelling  test,  whereas  the  three  Morgan 
entries  went  in  without  special  preparation,  and 
even  without  having  been  relieved  of  heavy,  un- 
dipped coats.  Nevertiieless  one  of  the  Morgans 
ran  third.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  care  with 
which  the  race  was  run,  so  that  upon  the  first  sign 
of  distress,  even  to  a  slight  rise  in  temperature,  a 
horse  was  promptly  taken  out.  It  is  interesting, 
too,  to  learn  that  the  conditions  of  the  coat  served 
and  was  utilized  as  a  very  close  index  of  the  ani- 
mal's condition;  it  is  said  that  the  purebred  Arab 
mare  that  finished  first  and  also  won  the  race  on 
points  came  through  with  a  coat  like  satin.  Still 
another  significant  feature,  not  surprising  per- 
haps, but  interesting  in  view  of  the  way  in  which 
this  race  bore  out  jireviously  known  or  assumed 
facts,  was  the  matter  of  the  amount  of  feed  con- 
sumed, in  relation  to  other  data.  The  winner, 
who  was  noticeably  calm  and  philoso|ihic  in  tem- 
perament, ate  but  little  more  than  half  as  much 
as  the  entry  that  came  in  fourth — an  animal  no 
larger  in  size,  but  of  nervous,  highstrung  char- 
acter. It  is  to  be  hoped  th:it  in  future  races  of 
this  sort  there  will  be  still  larger  entry  lists  in- 
cluding a  greater  variety  of  breeds,  and  that  the 
comparisons  will  be  made  between  animals  that 
have  received  a  more  uniform  degree  of  fitting 
for  the  test. 

TLTAVING  failed  in  its  attempts  to  secure  sat- 
isfactory  breeding  stock  of  Karakul  sheep 
(from  the  young  of  which  the  popular  "Persian 
lamb"  fur  is  secured)  in  its  native  trans-Cau- 
casian countries,  where  war  conditions  have  scat- 
tered or  destroyed  many  of  the  flocks,  a  large 
Norwegiiin  firm  turned  to  this  country  as  the 
best  available  source,  and  has  recently  purchased 
from  the  American  Karakul  Sheep  Company  of 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y.,  four  sheep  for  which  it  paid 
}^io,ooo.  The  company's  representative  made  a 
careful  examination  of  the  flock,  both  on  its  home 
farm  and  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  where  a 
number  of  the  animals  were  shown,  and  it  speaks 
well  for  his  judgment  that  all  four  of  the  sheep  he 
picked  were  well  up  among  the  premium  winners. 
Incidentally  he  paid  tribute  to  tlie  general  ex- 
cellence of  the  flock  as  a  whole  and  to  the  skill  of 
Mr.  F.  E.  Dawley  of  the  Karakul  Company  in 
bringing  it  to  such  a  high  level  since  the  importa- 
tion of  the  few  head  of  foundation  stock  some 
years  ago.  It  behooves  breeders  not  to  let  these 
sheep  become  "without  honor  in  their  own  coun- 
try," lest  their  best  representatives  be  snapped  up 
by  observant  foreign  purchasers. 

CHELDON  FARMS,  the  Essex  County 
^-^  (New  York)  estate  of  Major  Lee  Higginson, 
and  formerly  a  stronghold  of  Shorthorn  cattle, 
has  been  taken  over  by  the  Major's  son.  Captain 
A.  Henry  Higginson,  owner  of  Middlesex  Mead- 
ows Farm,  South  Lincoln,  Mass.  The  "reds 
and  roans"  have  been  disposed  of  and  the  two 
places  will  now  be  operated  in  conjunction. 
An  Ayrshire  herd  built  up  of  individuals  from  the 
Massachusetts  establishment  will  be  maintained 
on  the  New  \'ork  farm,  but  no  mature  cows  will 
be  sent  there  until  they  have  made  advanced 
registry  records  at  Middlesex  Meadows.  The 
herd,  numbering  at  first  about  forty  milking  cows, 


will  be  headed  by  Springbank  Scottie,  grand 
champion  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  this  past 
fall;  H.  W.  Albee  of  Essex  will  be  in  charge. 

A  SPECIAL  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di^ 
■^-^  rectors  of  the  National  Horse  Show  as- 
sociation called  to  act  upon  the  resignation  from 
the  presidency,  of  Mr.  James  McLean,  on  account 
of  illness,  accepted  this  with  regrets,  and  then 
elected  Mr.  Robert  A.  Fairbairn  of  W^estfield, 
N.  J.,  to  take  his  place.  It  then  elected  Director 
A.  B.  Maclay  of  Millbrook,  N.  Y.,  to  fill  the  office 
of  Vice-President  vacated  by  Mr.  Fairbairn;  bath 
gentlemen  continue  on  the  Executive  Committee. 

■pLINTSTONE  FARM,  Dalton,  Mass.,  the 
home  of  one  of  the  country's  finest  herds  of 
Milking  Shorthorns,  won  first  prize,  with  a  score  of 
96.5  points,  in  the  dairy  butter  class  at  the 
National  Dairy  Show.  Guernsey  enthusiasts 
point  with  pride  to  the  raw  .market  milk  and 
cream  classes,  both  of  which  were  won  by  prod- 
ucts of  the  Guernsey  herd  of  the  Elliott-Branch 
Ranch  of  Los  Angeles,  located  some  2,000  miles 
from  the  scene  of  the  contest.  Not  only  did  this 
establishment  win  a  unique  honor  in  taking  the 
premier  place  in  each  of  these  classes,  but  also  it 
won  the  unprecedented  tribute  of  having  its 
cream  entry  scored  100  points.  This  is  probably 
the  first  time  this  maximum  figure  has  ever  been 
awarded  to  an  entry  of  milk  or  cream. 

A  MONG  the  really  remarkable  livestock  re- 
cords  of  recent  times  may  be  listed  the  fol- 
lowing achievement  of  a  Canadian  cow  owned  by 
Mr.  John  Hamilton  of  Brougham,  Ont.,  and  re- 
cently sold  in  the  West  Toronto  stockyards:  in 
seven  years  she  produced  nineteen  calves  of  which 
all  but  the  last  four  have  lived  and  done  well. 
This  unusual  progeny  was  distributed  as  follows: 
twins  three  times,  triplets  three  times,  and  quad- 
ruplets once! 

TERSEY  claimants  for  special  honors  this 
month  are  two — one  a  yearling  and  one  a 
stately  matron  of  nineteen  years  of  age.  The 
former  is  Silver  Chimes  Gwendola  owned  by  F.  A. 
Doerfler  of  Silverton,  Ore.,  and  her  fame  rests  on 
the  fact  that  she  is  now  the  yearling  world's 
champion  of  the  breed.  Placed  on  test  at  the  age 
of  one  year  and  eleven  months,  Gwendola  com- 
pleted a  record  of  10,799  pounds  of  milk,  643.8 
pounds  of  butter  fat,  the  latter  figure  exceeding 
that  of  Lucky  Farce,  the  former  holder  of  the 
title  (also  a  Jersey)  by  eight  pounds.  Lucky 
Farce's  milk  record  of  14,260  pounds,  however, 
remains  unsurpassed.  Gwendola's  dam  has 
several  excellent  records  to  her  credit,  and  her 
sire,  a  descendant  of  Gedney  Farm's  Oxford  Lad, 
has  eleven  A.  R.  daughters.  That  she  is  a  great 
cow  in  a  great  herd  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Doerfler's  animals  won  first,  second,  and 
third  in  the  milk  contest  open  to  all  breeds  at  the 
1918  Oregon  State  Fair,  and  that  the  average  pro- 
duction for  the  herd  is  625  pounds  of  butter  fat. 

The  Jersey  star  at  the  other  end  of  the  age  scale 
is  Financial  King's  Interest,  who,  placed'  on 
official  test  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  three 
months,  has  produced  an  average  of  825  pounds 
of  milk,  44  pounds  of  fat  per  month  for  the  first 
seven  months  of  the  test  period.  This  cow, 
owned  by  Mr.  J.  V.  Cotta,  Crawfordsville,  Ind., 
is  the  granddam  of  Financial  Sensation,  the 
^60,000  bull  which  was  banqueted  at  the  Waldorf 
Astoria  some  months  ago.  She  is  also  the  grand- 
dam  of  P  inancial  Beauty's  King,  the  bull  for  sixty 
of  whose  services  ^30,000  was  paid.  Financial 
King's  Interest  obviously  is  not  inclined  to  leave 
it  entirely  to  her  progeny  to  uphold  Jersey  fame. 

'npHE  Percheron  Society  of  America,  which 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  and  banquet  in 
Chicago  on  December  1st  and  2nd,  has  made  the 
remarkable  growth  in  membership  of  from 
2,800  to  nearly  10,000  in  less  than  ten  years. 
Moreover  it  observes  such  an  interest  in  the 
breeding  of  heavy  horses  that  it  is  to  vote  at  the 
coming  meeting  on  the  question  of  increasing  its 
capital  to  }?3  50,000 — 35,000  shares. 
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HERDLEA 

The  Home  of  the  Best  in  Guernseys 


AN  UNPARALLELED  OPPORTUNITY 

We  will  sell  two  of  our  GREAT  Sires.  Correspondence  and  inspection  is  cordially  invited 


LANGWATER  RARITAN 

Dropped  j-lQin 

Own  brother  to  Langwaler 
Nancy,  1011  lbs.  fat,  dam  of 
the  highest  price  bull  or  cow 
of  the  breed.  Sire  of  g  A. 
R.  daughters  with  more  on 
test,  one  of  whom  promises 
in  excess  of  850  lbs.  of  fat. 


FLORHAM  AUTOCRAT 

Dropped  5-23-igi3 

A  great  breeding  son  of  Ne 
Plus  Ultra.  His  first  daugh- 
ters to  freshen  made  570 
and  SOI  lbs.  fat  in  at  2  and 
25  yrs.  His  progeny  have 
been  consistent  prize  win- 
ners wherever  shown.  Many 
cows  in  the  herd  are  bred 
to  him. 

Anderson  T.  Herd, 
Proprietor 


New  Hope,  Pennsylvania 


IMP.  GOLD  RAISER 

Dropped  g-i6-igij 

Out  of  an  own  sister  to  the 
dam  of  Langwater  Hope 
and  grand-dam  of  Langwater 
Warrior,  two  of  the  greatest 
animals  ever  bred  at  Lang- 
water. We  own  six  of  his 
daughters.  We  will  give 
them  every  opportunity  as 
they  freshen. 


CHARLOTTE'S  MAY  KING 

Dropped  i2-2'/-igi2 

By  Langwater  King  of 
France  an  A.  R.  sen  of  King 
of  the  Ma}'.  We  purchased 
this  bull  with  over  twenty 
of  his  daughters,  two  of 
which  are  on  test,  and  we 
will  test  at  least  a  dozen 
more  within  a  year. 


Louis  McL.  Merryman,  ) 
W.  W.  Blake  ArkcoU,  \ 

Superintendents 
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MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 

STANNOX  FARM,  E.  HOLLISTON,  MASS. 

Young  bulls  by  our  herd  sire  Ttchen  May 
King  of  Stannox,  out  of  high  testing 
A.  R.  dams  are  worthy  to  head  any  herd. 


P.  F.  STAPLES,  Mgr. 


C.  S.  HOUGHTON,  Owner 
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IGCERNSEYS^ 


First  Prizes  and  Gold 
Medals  were  awarded  to 
Guernsey  milk  and  Guern- 

1^  s    e  y 

I  cream  at  the  igig  Na- 
'  tional  Dairy  bhow. 
Guernsey  i-roducts  are  <on- 
sibtent  winnLT>  .il  In  ,il  a- 
Wfll  a.s  naliuiKil  lonu-i^ 
W  rile  for  our  Irec  buuUUi~. 


.iiiioricuii  4;iu>rnK<'.v  Ciiltlc 
I  liil).....st,J.3S.IVt<  i  lioi  o..\.ll. 


BIG  TYPE 

POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

Pies  three  to  five  months  old 
$30.00  to  $75.00  each,  registered 
and  dehvered  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  Shipped  on  ap- 
proval. Stock  ready  for  ship- 
ment now.  Safe  delivery  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Twixbridge  Farm,  Decatur,  Tex. 


GERAR  GUERNSEYS 


Imp.  Mclun,^  oj  (..uojmslonc  7th.  No.  4598i 

Attractive  Pure  Bred  and  High  Grade 

GUERNSEYS 
The  Family  Cow  of  Merit 
Milk,  Cream  and  Butter  Producers 
WORONOAK  FARMS  COMPANY 

BreeJcTS  of 

Guernsey  and  Polled  Hereford  Cattle 
Berkshire  and  0.  I.  C.  Swine 
WESTFIELD  MASSACHUSETTS 


Large  Berkshires 
at  Highwood 

Bred  from  thousand  pound 
boars.  Bred  sows,  service 
boars,  pigs  all  ages. 

H.C.&H.B.Harpending 

Box  1  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


r  dealer 
r  Co.,  /■•-. 


ALT 

and  just 
enough! 

Your  horses  demand  salt  in  just  the 
ritrht  quantity — no  more,  noless.  The\ , 
alone,  can  judtre.  Vou  can  re-<t  assured 
that  thev  are  i^ettin^'  just  as  much  as 
their  system  tlem.m.is  by  v^iving  them 

COMPRESSED 
Pure -Salt  Bricks 

with  the  handy  holders.  Just  put  them 
up  where  animals  can  re.\ch  tlieni.  The 
bricks  are  made  of  letiiied  dairy  salt — 
all  <tf  the  natural  impurities  taken  out. 
or  write  for  free  b<»oklet— to-day.  Kelinoiii  Stable 
■tentets,ind M/rs.,  86»  Fultun  St.,  Kkb  n.,  N.  Y. 


Rutila's  Patient  King,  321,14 
A  show  bull  of  merit  and  a  great 
sire. 

We  are  reserving  his  son,  Clares 
Patient  King,  and  we  therefore  of¥er 
him. 

LOUIS  McLANE  MERRYMAN 
E.  G.  MERRYMAN,  Supt. 
Cockeysville  Maryland 
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THE-  TALK  -  OF  -  THE  •  OFFICE 


THE  COITNTRY  LIFE  PRESS  BOOK 

THE  little  book  about  the  Country  Life 
Press,  which  we  have  mentioned  once 
or  twice  before  in  these  notes,  is  now 
ready  and  being  distributed  to  our  good  friends, 
including  the  authors  whose  books  we  publish, 
and  to  others  whom  we  hope  to  have  for  friends, 
libraries,  schools,  colleges,  etc.  There  is  only 
a  limited  number  of  these  books  left,  and  we 
should  be  glad  to  send  them  on  request  to 
librarians,  to  teachers  whose  courses  touch 
on  literary  matters,  or  to  others  whose  in- 
terest in  books  and  magazines  {)rompls  them 
to  seek  further  knowledge  about  the  home  of 
the  Country  Life — that  is,  the  books  will  be 
sent  in  response  to  such  inquiries  as  long  as 
the  edition  lasts,  which  at  the  present  rate 
we  fear  will  not  be  long. 

A  MEMORIAL  GARDEN 

Although  there  are  many  spots  about  the 
garden  of  the  Country  Life  Press  that  mean 
much  to  us,  one  of  them  upon  which  our  hopes 
have  always  been  lavished  is  the  place  set 
aside  for  a  memorial  garden  where  our  friends 
have  planted  trees.  South  of  the  building 
near  the  main  pathway  there  is  the  pine 
which  was  planted  by  John  JVIuir  early  in  the 
history  of  the  Country  Life  Press. 

Just  the  other  day  in  commemoration  of 
the  anniversary  of  the  late  Theodore  Roosevelt 
who  laid  the  comer  stone  of  our  ljuilding  an- 
other tree  was  added  to  this  memorial  garden. 
The  tree,  a  little  sugar  maple,  was  planted 
by  John  Burroughs,  the  naturalist,  and  now 
stands  in  a  position  where  it  may  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  hand  that  planted  it,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  man  in  whose  name  it  was  placed. 

Although  Mr,  Burroughs  is  in  his  eighty- 
second  year,  he  refused  any  assistance  in  the 
actual  labor  of  filling  in  the  earth  about  the 
roots  of  the  tree,  even  getting  down  into  the  hole 
and  packing  in  the  soil  carefully  with  his  fingers, 

LAWRENXE  ABBOTt's  ROOSEVELT 

In  connection  with  the  constantly  growing 
interest  in  the  life  and  career  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  we  cannot  withstand  the  temp- 
tation to  bring  up  again  Lawrence  Abbott's 
remarkable  book,  "Impressions  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,"  which  we  have  just  published. 
According  to  the  newspapers,  the  biographies 
about  Roosevelt  are  going  to  be  as  numerous 
as  were  the  strenuous  President's  varied  inter- 
ests, yet  of  the  books  so  far  to  appear  we 
feel  that  Mr.  Abbott's  has  much  exclusive  in- 
formation about  Roosevelt  that  those  who 
would  be  well  informed  cannot  afford  to  miss. 

For  instance,  Mr.  Abbott  is  the  only  man  who 
can  tell,  or  has  told,  the  story  of  Roosevelt's 
tour  through  E:gypt,  Europe,  and  Great  Britain 
after  the  African  hunt.  Aside  from  the  in- 
terest which  attaches  to  the  trip,  it  had  a  sig- 
nificance in  world  politics  which  cannot  be  over 
estimated.    The  complete  story  could  not  be 


"To  business  that  we  love  we  rise  betime 
And  go  to  't  with  delight." — Antony  and  Cleopatra. 


told  at  the  time.  Now,  however,  Mr.  Abbott 
lays  the  whole  situation  before  the  reader  in  its 
relation  to  international  affairs  and  events. 

The  author  is  in  a  position  to  explain  quite 
frankly  Roosevelt's  real  attitude  toward  the 
former  Kaiser.  Generally  su[)posed  to  have 
admired  him,  the  fact  was  quite  the  reverse. 
There  is  some  interesting  and  spicy  reading 
in  the  l)ook  in  this  connection. 

Aside  from  the  world  significance  of  the 
book  it  takes  up  in  intimate  detail  the  political 
situation  during  the  latter  years  of  Roosevelt's 
life  and  tells  some  political  history,  including 
that  of  Roosevelt's  break  with  Taft,  which 
has  never  before  been  revealed. 

INCLUSIVE    EDITION    OF    KIPLING  VERSE 

In  spite  of  an  almost  unanimous  demand 
from  the  public  and  the  press  for  a  collected 
edition  of  all  of  Rudyard  Kipling's  jjoetry, 
it  was  very  difficult  to  bring  this  about.  Now 
that  it  is  done,  off  the  press,  and  ready  for  the 
public,  we  breathe  a  great  sigh  of  pleasant 
anticipation.  We  know  how  ready  will  be 
the  public  response  to  such  a  book. 

"Rudyard  Kipling's  Verse,  Inclusive  Edi- 
tion 1885-1918"  is  a  large  volume  of  more  than 
800  pages,  including  all  of  the  well-known 
and  well  loved  poems  as  well  as  a  great  many 
of  less  widespread  currency.  Although  the 
title  says  igi8,  it  includes  one  lyig  i)oem — 
that  is  "Great-Heart,"  Kipling's  tribute  to 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

In  addition  to  the  standard  edition  of  the 
book,  we  have  also  brought  out  a  handsome 
limited  de  luxe  edition,  autographed  by  the 
author,  which  already  is  becoming  very  rare 
through  the  brisk  demand  for  copies. 

ANOTHER  O.  HENRY 

To  the  legions  upon  legions  of  O.  Henry 
lovers  the  publication  of  "Waifs  and  Strays" 
in  a  popular  edition  (it  had  already  appeared 
in  the  limited  dc  luxe  edition)  is  an  event  of 
considerable  imf)ortance.  Not  only  does  the 
new  book  bring  together  twelve  typical 
O.  Henry  stories  which  had  even  eluded 
O.  Henry  himself  during  his  lifetime  when  he 
v/as  selecting  the  stories  for  his  own  books, 
but  later  on  during  the  selection  of  the  last 
one  or  two  by  his  literary  executor,  the  late 
Harry  Peyton  Steger. 

In  addition  to  these  twelve  stories  found  in 
old  magazine  files  there  are  also  a  dozen  or 
more  critical  and  biographical  sketches  of 
this  American  short  story  writer  by  such 
people  as  Stephen  Leacock,  Arthur  W.  Page, 
Arthur  Bartlelt  Maurice,  Franklin  P.  Adams, 
William  Lyon  Phelps,  A.  St.  John  Adcock, 
the  English  critic,  and  others.  In  the  volume 
ap!)ears  "The  Snow  Man,"  the  last  story 
ever  written  by  O.  Henry,  which,  in  fact,  was 
completed  by  his  friend,  Harris  Merton  Lyon, 
who  finished  it  as  O.  Henr\%  already  on  his 
death  bed,  sketched  it  out  to  him. 


HISTORY   OF   ITALIAN   FURNITURE  COMPLETED 

With  the  issuance  in  November  of  the  second 
volume  of  William  M.  Odom's  "A  History  of 
Italian  Furniture,"  this  work  of  so  much  in- 
terest in  the  whole  modern  movement  of  in- 
terior decoration  reaches  its  completion. 
Volume  I,  which  covered  from  the  14th  to  the 
i6th  Centuries,  gave  the  history  of  the  Italian 
Gothic  and  the  various  periods  of  the  Renais- 
sance as  it  was  expressed  in  Italian  furniture. 
Volume  II,  which  begins  with  the  17th  Cen- 
tury, covers  the  Baroque  and  Rococo  styles 
taking  up  in  the  latter  part  of  the  book  the 
Classic  Revival,  the  Directoire  and  the  Empire 
styles. 

The  subject  of  Italian  furniture  is  one  which 
has  been  growing  in  interest  and  importance 
to  the  lovers  of  the  home  beautiful  for  several 
years.  At  the  present  time  it  is  probably  the 
most  discussed  and  most  studied  phase  of 
any  branch  of  interior  rlecoration  because  of 
the  inherent  beauty  of  Italian  furniture  as  well 
as  bccau.se  there  is  so  little  known  about  it. 

The  .^rt  of  Italy,  redundant  in  ideas  and 
inexhaustible  in  expression,  is  probably  the 
most  fascinating  in  all  history.  Quite  apart 
from  its  individual  charm,  however,  it  is  also 
the  key  to  an  understanding  of  and  apprecia- 
tion for  the  subsequent  periods  in  France  and 
England  which  are  our  immediate  ancestors. 

While  no  inconsideral)le  interest  is  found  in 
the  religious  and  political  expressions  of  Italy, 
the  magnificent  domestic  expression  of  the 
Renaissance — the  gayer  and  more  intimate 
social  life  of  the  i8th  century — has  made  the 
I)alace  or  home  the  most  varied  and  the  most 
interesting  of  all  their  art  expressions.  All  our 
modern  ideas  of  comfort  and  luxury  had  their 
birth  there,  and  at  an  astonishingly  early  date. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  while  there  are  fine 
works  upon  the  furniture  of  other  nations  to  be 
had,  no  treatise  of  any  considerable  importance 
has  ever  appeared  upon  the  history  of  Italian 
furniture.  Mr.  Odom's  work  not  only  shows 
the  steps  in  the  evolution  of  furniture  design, 
but  introduces  intimate  incidents  in  the  social 
life  of  the  Italians  that  modify  the  furnishings 
of  their  interiors.  It  is  the  result  of  five  years 
of  research  and  study  in  Italy,  France,  and 
America.  Its  sources  are  historical  documents, 
books  of  journeys,  memoirs  and  letters  dating 
from  the  14th  century,  and  other  materials 
from  the  most  important  museums  and  private 
collections  of  these  countries,  and  it  is  the  most 
accurate  and  exhaustive  work  on  this  subject 
yet  done. 

Each  volume  contains  apj^roximately  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  text  which  aims  not 
only  to  give  facts,  but  to  express  them  in  terms 
of  human  interest. 

0\-er  eight  hundred  photographs  of  the  most 
authentic  pieces  of  Italianf  urniture  in  existence, 
most  of  which  have  never  Ix'fore  been  photo- 
graphed, arc  so  arranged  in  the  sequence  of  their 
development  that  the  origin  and  development 
of  characteristic  motifs  is  easily  discernible. 
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When  The  Gifts  Are  Opened 

ON  the  morning  of  Christmas  Day,  and  through  the  years  that  follow,  the  true  spirit 
of  love  or  friendship  which  prompted  the  selection  is  reflected  both  in  the  happy 
face  of  the  favored  one  and  in  the  lustrous  beauty  of  the  siker  gift.  And  thus  it  is  that  siher 
— whether  it  be  a  tea  service,  a  spoon,  a  pitcher,  a  cigarette  case,  or  what  not  from  the 
field  of  choice — has  come  to  stand  as  the  useful,  enduring  token  of  those  tenderest  thoughts 
which  Christmas  symbolizes. 


is  sold  by  leading  jewelers  everywhere 


STERLING 


THE  GORHAM  COMPANY  Silversmiths  &^  Goldstniths  NEW  YORK 

WORKS:   PROVIDENCE   AND   NEW   YORK  Copyright,  19,9 
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Art,  43 
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Birds,  25,  80 
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Botanical  Biographical  Bunk, 
68 

Breeds  am!  Breeders,  22 

Cashmere  Shawls,  60 
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Christmas,  39 
Christmas  Birds,  25 
Christmas  Decorations,  46 
Christmas  C^ireens,  46 
Clothes  for  the  Country,  94 
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Coon  Hunting,  84 
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Cooperative  Laundry,  70 
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decorating  Your  House  for  Christmas 

Jessie  Martin  Breese 
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Country  Life  in  Manhattan;  Home  Wood  for  Home  Fires;  The 
Trapper's  Passing. 
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Why  Not  a  Community  Christmas?    -    -  Harry  Lee  54 
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My  Winter  Woods  -----   Archibald   Rutledge  57 
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Blueberries  Grown  in  a  Refrigerating  Plant 


Henry  H.  Saylor,  Editor 
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Intermittent  gusts  of  a  sharp  north  wind  screamed 
its  weird  song  of  woe.  As  the  wail  ceased  there 
came  to  the  ears  a  more  calm  and  gentle  tune.  It  was 
the  swish,  swish,  swish  from  a  pair  of  long  rangy  skis 


(See  •■ICinh-r  fVcik  Ends,"  pagf  48) 
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Assistant  Professor  of  Ornithology,  Cornell  University 
With  p  li  o  t  o  g  r  a  p  h  s  by  t  li  e  A  ii  t  li  o  r 


MANY  thousand  years  ago  in  this  country  Christmas  time 
arrived  and  no  one  knew  it,  for  there  was  no  one  here  to 
know  it.  Huge  reptiles  basked  in  the  blazing  sun  and 
strange  elephant-like  creatures  grazed  on  the  luxuriant 
vegetation.  Palms  and  tree  ferns  waved  their  fronds  in  the  sultry 
breezes,  for  there  was  no  winter.  Strange  birds,  with  teeth  on  their 
jaws,  dove  and  splashed  in  the  great  inland  sea  and  others  sailed 
overhead  in  search  of  their 
finny  prey  below.  Other 
birds,  not  so  strange,  flitted 
through  the  tree  tops  or 
called  from  the  under- 
growth; and  life  was  every- 
where abundant.  It  would 
not  have  seemed  like 
Christmas  even  if  some  one 
had  been  living  here  and 
even  if  the  time  of  Christ 
had  come. 

Ages  passed  and  the 
scene  changed.  The  earth, 
tired  of  forever  whirling  on 
the  same  axis,  for  some 
reason  shifted,  and  one 
pole  leaned  a  little  farther 
away  from  the  sun. 
Chaos  reigned,  and  out  ot 
chaos  came  winter.  Snow 
fell,  perhaps  for  years; 
great  masses  of  ice,  hun- 

©  1919,  Uoubleday.  Page  &  Co. 


A  study  in  black  and  white.    The  crow  is  ever  with  us-in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer 
of  the  seeds  you  have  strewn  around  for  the  other  birds 
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dreds  of  feet  deep,  were  formed;  and  great  continental  glacier.s 
slowly  advanced  southward.  Palms  and  tree  ferns  disappeared, 
mastodons  and  the  descendants  of  the  toothed  birds  likewise.  Soon 
all  life  disappeared  and  nothing  but  the  crests  of  the  mountains 
were  visible  above  the  ice  and  snow.  Then  it  was  Christmas  time 
indeed,  every  day  of  the  year. 

But  good  Mother  Nature  could  not  be  satisfied  with  such  desolation 

and  gradually  the  old  earth 
righted  itself  and  the  snow 
began  to  disappear.  When 
the  earth  leaned  toward 
the  sun  on  its  course  and  it 
was  summer,  the  glaciers 
began  to  recede;  but  when 
it  reached  the  farther  side 
of  its  orbit  and  it  was  win- 
ter, they  again  held  their 
own.  Ages  rolled  by  and 
gradually  the  glaciers  were 
pushed  back  nearly  to  the 
pole.  Once  more  this  good 
country  was  made  inhabit- 
able and  plant  and  animal 
life  were  quick  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  The  de- 
scendants of  the  little  birds 
that  had  been  forced  south- 
ward by  the  glaciers  spread 
north  again  over  the  areas 
newly  made   tenable  for 
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them,  even  tlioup;h  they 
were  forced  to  move  south 
again  with  the  onset  of 
winter.  As  the  glaciers 
receded  fartlier  and  far- 
ther north,  these  birds 
kept  extending  their 
ranges,  and  their  habit 
of  migrating  grew  more 
and  more  fixed  until 
finally  it  became  an  m- 
stinct,  as  unalterable  to- 
day in  a  normal  bird  as 
the  course  ot  the  planet 
itself. 

Age  succeeded  age,  and 
the  winters  gradually  be- 
came less  severe  and  the 
snow  less  deep.  Except 
in  the  far  North,  many 
plants  held  their  seed- 
laden  tops  above  the 
snow,  and  the  evergreens 
also  offered  their  seed- 
filled  cones  as  invitations 
tor  seed-eating  birds  to 
remain  over  winter.  In- 
sects began  to  hibernate 
in  the  crevices  of  the  bark 
or  to  bore  into  the  trunks 
and  branches  of  the  trees, 
thus  providing  a  food 
supply  for  some  of  the  in- 
sectivorous birds  during 
winter.  Succulent  twigs 
offered  food  to  the  mice 
and  rabbits,  so  that  car- 
nivorous birds  that  fed 

upon  small  mammals  were  then  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  cold. 

Before  the  coming  of  the  glaciers,  some  birds  had  undoubtedly 
become  adapted  to  life  in  the  narrow  cold  belt  surrounding  the  pole. 
Being  circum-polar  in  their  distribution,  they  fled  southward  with 
the  coming  of  the  glaciers  into  Europe  as  well  as  America,  and  so 
we  find  to  day  that  the  winter  birds  of  the  two  continents  are  very 
similar,  while  the  summer  birds,  the  majority  of  which  originated  in 
the  tropics  and  pushed  northward  after  the  glaciers,  are  very  differ- 
ent. To-day  when  Christmas  comes  to  all  the  world,  it  matters  not 
whether  we  are  in  the  United  States,  in  Scotland,  or  in  Siberia, 
chickadees  and  nuthatches  come  to  our  gardens,  woodpeckers 
and  creepers  climb  about  our  leafless  trees,  tree  sparrows  and  snow 
buntings  search  out  the  patches  of  weeds,  and  crossbills  and  gros- 
beaks find  the  cones  of  the  evergreens.  All  are  not  the  same  species, 
but  all  are  similar  and  have  in  common  the  hardiness  and  friend- 
liness which  endears  the  winter  birds  to  all  lovers  of  nature. 

WHAT  better  friends  can  one  desire,  as  he  tramps  the  snow- 
covered  December  hills  or  penetrates  the  snow-laden  forest, 
than  these  cheerful  little  sprites  w  ho  seem  regardless  of  cold  ^  There 
on  a  wind-swept  slope,  where  the  winter  gale  has  bared  the  seed- 
laden  weeds,  one  spies  a  flock  of  horned  larks  or  snow  buntings  chas- 
ing each  other  about  in  sheer  exuberance  of  life.  Along  the  border 
of  the  brook  where  the  undergrowth  gives  a  little  more  protection, 
a  flock  of  tree  sparrows  fill  the  air  with  their  cheerful,  conversational 
twitter,  and  the  juncos  chime  in  with  their  more  metallic  notes.  A 
covey  of  quail  rumbles  away  from  behind  the  old  rail  fence  in  a  cloud 


An  acrobat  of  the  bird  world.  'I'he  nuthatch  is  as  fond  of  working  upside  down  as  right  side  up.  The  white- 
breasted  members  of  this  family  are  with  us  the  year  round,  while  the  led-breasted  type  are  with  us  only  during  the 
winter  months 


ot  snow,  or  a  gorgeous 
pheasant  jumps  from  the 
matted  sedges  almost 
under  one's  feet. 

One  enters  the  wood- 
land and  his  attention  is 
attracted  by  the  tapping 
ot  the  woodpeckers,  the 
yank-yank  of  the  nut- 
hatch, and  the  sibilant 
call  of  the  brown  creeper. 
A  troop  of  inquisitive 
chickadees  drops  down  to 
the  lowest  branches — the 
better  to  inspect  the  visi- 
tor— and  a  mouse -like 
winter  wren  runs  under  a 
log  and  thence  to  a  brush 
pile,  giving  his  little 
wooden  note.  Scales  from 
hemlock  cones,  scattered 
on  the  snow,  lead  one  to 
look  up  into  the  dark 
branches  overhead  and, 
if  one  is  fortunate,  cross- 
bills and  grosbeaks,  in  a 
mixed  flock,  are  seen  si- 
lently at  work  nipping  off 
the  scales  of  the  tiny 
cones  for  the  seeds  that 
lie  beneath.  True  it  is 
that  bird  life  is  nowhere 
so  abundant  as  it  is  in 
summer;  but  the  winter 
birds,  seen  against  a 
mantle  of  snow  or  heard 
when  all  other  sounds 
are  hushed,  are  far  more 
conspicuous  and  few  birds  are  passed  unseen. 

There  are  always  pleasant  surprises  in  store  for  the  man  who 
tramps  the  winter  landscape,  and  much  insight  into  the  lives  of 
these  hardy  little  birds  can  be  obtained.  If  he  would  really  know 
them  intimately,  however,  he  must  become  acquainted  with  indi- 
vidual birds  and  be  able  to  follow  their  activities  from  day  to  day 
throughout  the  season,  and  even  from  year  to  year.  Fortunately 
many  of  these  birds  of  field  and  woodland  will  desert  the  wilds  and 
come  to  our  houseswhen  sufficientencouragement  is  heldout  to  them. 

THEIR  normal  food-supply  during  the  winter  is  so  uncertain  that 
they  lead  precarious  lives  unless  they  locate  a  place  where  food 
is  abundant;  but  having  found  such  a  spot,  they  return  to  it  again 
and  again  until  the  food  is  exhausted.  Therefore,  if  one  will  maintain 
a  feeding  station,  keeping  out  a  permanent  supply  ot  food,  he  can  be 
fairly  certain  of  having  a  band  of  these  active,  fluffy  little  creatures 
to  make  the  winter  months  more  cheerful.  If  he  feeds  them  at  his 
window  where  he  can  watch  them  from  day  to  day  and  mark  their 
various  idiosyncrasies,  he  can  learn  much  that  is  of  interest  and 
value  about  their  lives;  and  if  he  is  interested  in  photography,  he  will 
find  opened  up  to  him  an  entirely  new  field  with  endless  opportuni- 
ties, more  fascinating  than  any  other  branch  of  nature  photography. 

In  feeding  the  winter  birds  it  is  best  to  begin  early  in  the  season 
before  they  have  formed  the  definite  routes  which  they  follow  later 
in  their  wanderings.  By  Christmas  time  most  of  them  have  located 
the  trees  where  there  are  numerous  hibernating  insects,  the  weed 
patches  where  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  seeds,  and  the  windows 
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where  food  is  put  out  for  them.  They  ordinarily  take  the  shortest 
route  from  tree  to  tree  or  feeding  station  to  feeding  station,  and  are 
not  apt  to  find  new  feeding  stations  after  once  having  estabhshed 
their  itinerary.  But  if  one  begins  early  in  the  season  and  puts  out 
food  in  several  near-by  places,  the  birds  are  pretty  sure  to  Hnd  it. 
Or  if  one  watches  them  later  and  marks  a  tree  through  which  they 
pass,  he  can  ordinarily,  by  beginning  at  that  place  as  a  base,  entice 
them  wherever  he  wishes  to  feed  them. 
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the  loss  ol  a  leather,  little  differences  of  manner,  serve  to  distinguish 
many  birds  that  at  first  look  just  alike.  One  notices  the  newcomer, 
also,  for  though  there  may  be  a  dozen  of  his  kind  feeding  at  the 
window,  the  stranger  stands  out  as  an  alien  until  he  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  Hock.  It  is  largely  such  little  points  of  similarity 
between  birds  and  ourselves  that  make  bird  study  so  fascinating. 

It  IS  always  a  red  letter  day  when  a  new  kind  of  bird  arrives,  and 
one  learns  to  awake  w  ith  a  feeling  of  expectancy  and  listen  for  some 


An  unwelcome  guest.    It  was  usually  sufficient  for  the  evening  grosbeak  to  merely  point  his  beak  at  the  house  sparrow,  who  was  endeavoring 
to  slyly  steal  the  grain,  to  cause  the  intruder  to  tumble  off  the  feeding  log 


The  simplest  way  to  begin  is  to 
fasten  suet  in  the  branches  of  the  trees 
or  shrubbery  nearest  to  the  window 
where  one  wishes  them  to  come,  and  to 
scatter  grain  under  the  shrubbery  where 
the  birds  have  been  seen.  The  more 
places  supplied,  the  sooner  the  birds 
will  find  one  of  them;  and  having  found 
one,  they  will  discover  the  others  and 
sooner  or  later  the  one  at  the  window. 
When  they  have  found  the  food  at  the 
window,  the  other  places  need  not  be 
replenished,  for  birds  are  continually 
watching  each  other  and  quickly  follow- 
any  companion  who  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  a  good  feeding  place. 
After  the  feeding  station  is  once  estab- 
lished a  constant  supply  of  food  should 
be  kept  out,  either  by  the  use  of  food 
hoppers  or  by  replenishing  the  supply 
as  often  as  used  up.  It  is  well,  also,  to 
maintain  it  from  season  to  season  as 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  birds  will 
thus  become  regular  visitors,  returning 
vvinter  after  winter  to  the  hospitable 
board,  and  many  will  bring  their  young. 
Birds  of  several  species  will  sooner 
or  later  follow  the  first  ones,  until  event- 
ually one  may  have  a  great  many  differ- 
ent kinds  as  well  as  an  abundance  of 
individuals.  After  watching  the  same 
birds  day  after  day  at  such  close  range, 
one  comes  to  recognize  the  different 
individuals  just  as  he  would  so  many 
people.    Slight  differences  of  plumage. 


A  friendly  game  of  hide  and  seek.  The  downy  woodpecker  and  the  cheerful 
chickadee,  prominent  among  our  winter  bird  families,  keep  a  tree  between 
them  at  feeding  time 


unfamiliar  note  at  the  window.  He 
comes  home  from  business  at  night 
with  the  question  on  his  lips,  "Any  new 
birds  to  day.''"  When  he  is  shown  a 
red-breasted  nuthatch  in  the  tree  or  a 
tree  sparrow  in  the  shrubbery  and  is 
told  that  the  little  fellow  has  been  at 
the  window  a  dozen  times  during  the 
day,  he  immediately  develops  a  feeling 
of  ownership  for  that  particular  bird, 
and  w^oe  betide  the  stray  cat  that  jumps 
at  it  and  scares  it  away! 

There  are  also  the  strange  birds  that 
are  occasionally  seen  flying  overhead 
or  are  discovered  feeding  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood,  that  one  learns  to 
covet  as  possible  guests  at  the  window. 
Well  do  I  remember  the  first  flock  of 
evening  grosbeaks  that  visited  our  city. 
They  were  first  seen  feeding  on  the 
dried  fruits  of  wild  cherry  trees  on  the 
far  side  of  town,  and  I  recall  envying 
the  person  that  owned  those  trees. 
Imagine  my  delight  when,  a  few 
days  later,  they  appeared  in  a  thicket 
of  the  same  kind  of  trees  only  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  my  feeding  station. 
I  hastened  to  the  spot  with  pans  of 
sunflower  seed  and  fastened  them  in 
the  trees  where  the  grosbeaks  had  been 
seen.  I  did  not  know  then  that  they 
preferred  to  feed  on  the  ground,  for  I 
had  had  no  opportunity  to  watch  them; 
and  when  they  came  back,  they  re- 
fused the  i)ans  of  seed  and  dropped  to 


The  rogues'  gallery.    The  ever  present  house  sparrow  is  always  well  up  in  front  when  eating  time  draws  i 
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the  ground  to  feed  on 
the  cherry  pits.  This 
time  I  saw  them  and 
emptied  the  pans  on 
the  ground  where,  in  ■ 
side  of  an  hour,  they 
had  found  the  seed  and 
seemed  to  reHsh  it 
more  than  the  cherry 
stones.  Day  after  day 
rhey  came  back  to  this 
spot  but,  owing  to  the 
thick  brusli,  they  were 
difficult  to  observe  and 
almost  impossible  to 
photograph.  I  there- 
fore planned  to  lure 
them  over  the  few 
hundred  yards  to  the 
feeding  log  in  my  gar- 
den where  numerous 
other  birds  were  com- 
ing. So  I  did  not  re- 
plenish the  original 
spot  but  scattered  a 
trail  of  seed  to  another 
spot  about  fifty  feet 
closer.  I  do  not  know 
if  they  would  have 

found  the  nev.^  food  station  without  assistance,  but  here,  for  the 
first  time,  I  found  a  use  for  the  flocks  of  house  sparrows  that 
are  usually  so  annoying  at  feeding  stations.  A  flock  of  these  arch 
nuisances  were  then  frequenting  my  feeding  station  and,  by  their 
garrulous  chirping,  they  showed  the  grosbeaks  the  way.  It  was 
only  a  few  days  until,  by  successive  stages,  I  had  drawn  the  birds  to 
the  feeding  log  near  my  window.  When  once  they  found  it  they 
could  scarcely  be  driven  away.  It  was  early  in  February  when  they 
first  came,  and  not  until  after  the  middle  of  May  did  the  last  of  them 
desert  us,  so  there  was  plenty  of  time  for  observation  and  pho- 
tography. It  was  a  memorable  sight  to  look  from  the  window  at 
this  flock  of  large  yellow  and  black  and  white  birds  perched  in  the 
maple  tree  a  few  feet  away  or  hopping  all  over  the  snow-covered  log. 
They  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  not  only  from  local  bird 
lovers  but  even  from  the  other  birds,  particularly  the  house  sparrows 
which  evidently  had  never  seen  their  like  before,  for  they  crowded 
about  them  in  droves  as  though  a  circus  had  arrived  in  town.  At 
first  they  were  almost  impudent  in  their  inquisitiveness,  but  they 
soon  learned  to  temper  their  curiosity  by  a  wholesome  respect  for 
the  huge  bills  of  the  grosbeaks.  After  one  encounter  with  a 
grosbeak,  it  was  usually  sufficient  for  one  of  these  princely  birds 
merely  to  point  its  bill  in  the  general  direction  of  the  street  urchin 
to  cause  it  to  tumble  off  the  feeding  log. 

AS  UNUSUAL  as  were  the  grosbeaks,  the  treat  was  not  complete 
with  them  alone,  for  one  morning  I  awoke  to  a  loud  whistling  as 
though  a  boy  were  calling  his  dog.  Not  caring  to  have  dogs  around 
the  feeding  station  on  account  of  their  fondness  for  suet,  I  arose  and 
looked  from  the  window.  To  my  surprise  there  was  neither  boy 
nor  dog  in  the  yard;  but  right  on  the  log,  feasting  on  the  sunflower 
seed  placed  there  the  evening  before  for  the  grosbeaks,  was  a  lovely 
Kentucky  cardinal,  glorious  in  his  coat  of  crimson  against  the  snow. 
This  was  cause  for  surprise  for  it  was  the  first  cardinal  that  had  ever 
come  to  Ithaca,  and  there  he  was  posing  for  his  picture!  A  thought 
passed  through  my  mind:  what  a  show  of  color  it  would  make  to  have 
the  cardinal  and  the  evening  grosbeaks  together  on  the  log;  and  what 
an  achievement  it  would  be  to  secure  a  photograph  that  would  show 
them  together.  For  the  cardinal  is  a  bird  of  southeastern  United 
States  and  the  evening  grosbeak  a  bird  of  the  Northwest,  and  here, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  they  would  be  introduced  to  each  other.  I 
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felt  quite  sure  that  the 
cardinal  would  come 
back  and  the  grosbeaks 
were  still  regular  pen- 
sioners, so  I  focussed 
my  camera  on  the  log, 
covered  it  with  a  box 
to  protect  it  from  the 
weather,  and  stretched 
a  string  from  the  shut- 
ter of  the  lens  to  a  win- 
dow of  the  house. 

Day  and  night  for 
two  weeks  the  camera 
stood  in  readiness. 
Many  times  a  day  the 
cardinal  came  to  the 
log  and  just  as  many 
times  the  grosbeaks 
left  before  he  got  there. 
I  began  to  fear  that 
my  dream  was  never 
to  be  realized,  but  one 
day  on  arriving  home 
I  found  the  cardinal 
on  the  log  and  heard 
the  grosbeaks  ap- 
proaching nearer  than 
ever  before.  It  seemed 

hours  before  they  finally  flew  to  the  tree  overhead,  for  every  in- 
stant I  expected  the  cardinal  to  leave.  Finally,  however,  after 
a  more  harrowing  period  of  excitement  than  I  have  ever  experi- 
enced in  the  duck  blind  or  on  the  trout  stream,  one  of  the 
grosbeaks  dropped  to  the  log  beside  the  cardinal.  I  had  the 
shutter  set  for  a  fiftieth  of  a  second  and  I  gave  the  thread  a  pull 
that  was  to  take  the  photograph.  The  light  was  good  and  every- 
thing portended  a  perfect  picture;  but  just  as  I  pulled  the  thread  the 
cardinal  raised  his  crest,  opened  his  wings,  darted  at  the  grosbeak, 
and  knocked  him  off  the  end  of  the  log.  An  exposure  of  a  thousandth 
of  a  second  might  have  stopped  the  motion,  but  a  fiftieth  never  could. 
The  result  was  a  blur.  My  dream  of  uniting  the  opposite  corners  of 
the  continent  on  one  photographic  plate  vanished. 

IF  ONE  maintains  a  feeding  station  at  his  home  long  enough  and 
supplies  a  sufficient  variety  of  food,  there  is  scarcely  any  land  bird 
that  might  not  at  some  time  pay  him  a  visit.  If  one  has  his  mind 
set  on  photographing  some  particular  bird,  however,  it  saves  time 
to  transfer  his  efforts  to  some  spot  where  he  has  seen  the  bird  feed- 
ing. By  this  method  the  writer  has  managed  to  photograph  many 
rare  species  that  otherwise  would  probably  have  taken  years  of  wait- 
ing. In  this  way  I  secured  photographs  of  some  Lapland  longspurs 
that  were  seen  feeding  in  a  snow-covered  field  with  a  flock  of  horned 
larks  and  snow  buntings.  After  tramping  down  the  snow  around  the 
weeds  where  the  birds  had  been  feeding,  we  scattered  a  lot  of  cracked 
grain,  leaving  a  pile  of  it  near  a  box  that  was  later  to  be  replaced  by 
the  camera.  It  was  not  many  days  before  the  larks  found  the  food, 
and  then  the  buntings  and  longspurs.  They  soon  cleaned  up  all  of 
the  scattered  grain  and  began  feeding  at  the  spot  upon  which  the 
camera  was  to  be  focussed.  When  the  box  was  replaced  by  the 
camera,  there  was  little  difficulty  in  getting  the  birds  to  come  back, 
and  it  was  only  a  matter  of  waiting  until  the  desired  ones  arranged 
themselves  properly.  This,  however,  is  not  as  simple  as  it  sounds 
when  the  temperature  is  below  zero  and  the  wind  howls  from  the 
north. 

Somewhat  similar  tactics  were  employed  in  securing  photographs 
of  a  northern  shrike,  or  butcher  bird.  The  shrike,  although  it  be- 
longs to  a  family  of  the  ordinary  perching  birds,  has  a  decidedly 
hooked  bill  and  is  carnivorous  in  its  habits,  feeding  upon  mice  and 
small  birds.    It  is  called  the  butcher  bird  because  of  its  habit  of  im- 
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paling  its  prey  upon  thorns,  or  wedging  it  into  the  nar- 
row forks  of  branches.  When  food  is  scarce  it  usually 
comes  back  to  these  caches  that  are  made  in  times  of 
plenty.  Recalling  this  habit,  the  writer  determined  to 
secure  a  photograph  of  a  shrike  that  was  observed  to 
chase  a  house  sparrow  into  an  arborvit;e  hedge  near  his 
home.  An  examination  of  the  hedge  showed  the  wings 
of  several  sparrows  on  the  snow  beneath,  proving  that 
he  had  been  there  before  and 
had  been  successful  in  his 
hunts.  It  augured  well  for 
his  return,  so  I  fastened  a 
dead  sparrow  in  a  near-by 
tree.  For  two  weeks  the  spar- 
row dangled  there  but  the 
shrike  had  apparently  found 
better  feeding  grounds.  1 
was  about  to  give  up  hope  of 
his  return  when  I  noticed  one 
morning  that  the  sparrow  was 
gone,  only  the  leg  by  which  it 
was  fastened  remaming.  An 
hour  later  the  shrike  was  seen 
hovering  before  the  tip  of  the 
branch  trying  to  pull  off  the 
leg.  No  sparrows  were  avail- 
able at  the  moment  but  a 
piece  of  a  duck,  with  the 
feathers  attached,  was  tied  in 
its  place  and  it  was  not  long 
before  the  shrike  was  back, 
seeming  even  to  relish  the 
change  of  fare.  It  was  snow- 
ing at  the  time  and  the  branch 
swayed  in  the  gale,  making 
photography  impossible.  I 
therefore  drove  a  post  into 
the  snow  beneath  the  branch 
and  fastened  the  meat  to  the 
top  of  it.  The  shrike  was 
obviously  hungry,  because 
this  change  did  not  deter  him 
nor  did  the  presence  of  the 
camera  in  its  gray  metal  box. 
It  was  interesting  to  watch 
him  eat  and  to  note  the  effect 
of  his  presence  upon  the  other 
birds. 

When  he  first  appeared,  such  house  sparrows  as  were 
about  made  for  the  hedge  as  fast  as  they  could  go,  while 
the  native  birds,  accustomed  to  his  ways,  froze  immov- 
able wherever  they  happened  to  be.  They  remained  thus 
for  minutes  at  a  time  until  the  shrike  made  a  dash  at  the 
sparrows  in  the  hedge,  and  then  they  made  off  in  another 
direction  through  the  open.  As  the  shrike  has  no  talons 
and  depends  entirely  upon  its  beak  for  capturing  its  prey, 
it  is  necessary  for  it  to  corner  its  victims.  This  was 
more  easily  accomplished  in  the  hedge  than  anywhere  else,  but 
the  house  sparrows  seemed  not  to  realize  this  and,  as  a  result, 
they  were  the  only  birds  that  he  managed  to  catch.  If  the  shrike 
failed  to  catch  a  sparrow,  he  flew  to  the  post  for  the  duck  meat. 
The  post  was  little  more  than  a  stake  so  that  there  was  not  room 
for  him  to  stand  beside  the  meat  while  eating.  This  would  not 
have  bothered  a  hawk  or  an  owl,  for  they  regularly  hold  their  prey 
in  their  talons  whde  devouring  it.  The  shrike,  however,  is  appar- 
ently so  built  that  he  can  get  no  force  into  his  pull  when  standing 
upon  his  food.  This  is  doubtless  the  reason  why  he  fastens  it  on  a 
thorn  or  wedges  it  into  a  fork,  for  in  this  way  he  can  stand  at  one 
side  of  it  and  get  a  straight-away  pull.  In  attacking  the  meat  on 
the  post,  therefore,  he  found  it  easier  to  cling  to  the  side  of  the  post 
like  a  woodpecker,  or  to  hover  before  it  like  a  humming-bird.  It 
seemed  strange  enough  to  have  a  shrike  coming  to  a  feeding  station, 
but  even  more  unusual  experiences  were  before  me. 

If  one  were  to  judge  from  the  wariness  of  the  wild  ducks  during 
the  hunting  season,  he  would  consider  them  almost  impossible  sub- 


When  winter  winds  begin  to  blow  the  rulfcd  groust  asks  no  mercy  of  tlie  weather  nor  any  better  home  in 
winter  than  his  woodland  domain  has  furnished  him  in  summer 


jects  to  attract  to  a  feeding  station  or  to  study  at  close 
range,  for  when  one  walks  down  the  shore  they  get  up 
hundreds  of  yards  away  and  leave  for  distant  parts.  It 
is  strange,  therefore,  how  soon  after  the  shooting  stops 
tliey  recover  from  this  wildness  and  gradually  lose  their 
fear  of  man.  There  is  something  enchanting  about  the 
swift  direct  flight  of  the  waterfowl  and  something  fasci- 
nating about  the  enormous  flocks  that  assemble  on  the 

middle  of  the  lake,  that  have 
held  me  in  their  spell  ever 
since  I  first  saw  them.  I  little 
thought  that  the  rafts  of  can- 
vasbacks  and  scaup  ducks 
that  I  had  watched  as  mere 
specks,  diving  and  splashinj-, 
hundreds  of  yards  from  shore, 
could  be  lured  to  feeding  sta- 
tions just  as  ordinary  birds, 
bur  such  was  my  discovery. 

I  went  down  to  the  lake 
with  a  hundred  pounds  of 
corn  and  from  a  boat  scattered 
the  grain  from  the  nearest 
weed  bed,  that  they  fre- 
quented, to  the  shore,  where 
I  emptied  all  that  remained 
in  the  bag.  I  then  built  a 
blind  of  boards  and  evergreen 
boughs  close  to  the  water's 
ed'>e  and  soon  was  many 
times  repaid.  Within  a  week 
they  had  found  the  corn  and, 
having  followed  the  trail  of 
grain  to  the  shallow  water, 
were  diving  and  splashing 
within  ten  feet  of  the  blind. 
It  was  a  memorable  experi- 
ence to  peer  through  the 
cracks  of  the  boards  and  see 
fifty  or  seventy-five  of  these 
regal  birds  churning  the  water 
as  they  dove  for  the  corn. 
The  depth  was  about  five 
feet  but,  as  it  was  perfectly 
clear,  one  could  follow  them 
to  the  bottom  and  see  them 
nosing  between  the  stones, 
their  wings  held  close  to  the 
body  and  their  flipperlike  feet  fanning  the  water  witli 
alternate  strokes.  Then  when  they  had  filled  their 
mouths  they  would  stop  paddling  and  rise  like  so  many 
blocks  of  wood.  Occasionally  one  would  rise  directly 
beneath  another,  giving  him  a  startling  and  provoking 
bump  from  below,  or  a  couple  of  them  would  disagree 
over  matters  anserine  and  engage  in  the  most  bloodless 
fights  I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  watching.  With 
their  heads  turned  to  one  side  so  that  their  bills  would 
not  collide  they  swam  against  each  other,  breast  to  breast,  each 
one  pushing  his  hardest.  This  was  kept  up  until  one  proved 
stronger,  when  the  other  was  pushed  backward  and  forced  to  turn. 
The  victor  would  tlien  make  a  grab  for  his  opponent,  seizing  him  by 
any  part  he  could  and  chasing  him  through  the  flock  until  he  finally 
dove  and  escaped. 

Very  often  other  ducks  came  in  with  the  canvasbacks — scaup  ducks 
with  their  beady  yellow  eyes,  whistlers  with  their  blocky  heads  and 
stubby  bills,  and  occasionally  a  few  redheads.  Only  the  scaups, 
however,  came  in  numbers,  for  the  whistlers  did  not  care  much  for 
the  corn  and  the  redheads  seemed  very  clannish,  preferring  to  keep 
in  a  compact  flock  farther  out  on  the  lake.  One  particular  male 
redhead,  however,  seemed  to  be  enamoured  of  a  demure  canvasback 
and  deserted  the  rest  of  his  kind  to  follow  his  lady  friend,  keeping 
close  to  her  side,  resting  when  she  rested,  swimming  when  she  swam, 
and  diving  when  she  dove.  Occasionally  a  small  flock  of  black  ducks 
joined  the  canvasbacks  but  they  seemed  to  prefer  not  to  dive  in  the 
deep  water  while  the  canvasbacks  were  there,  perhaps  because  they 
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were  so  clumsy  at  it;  for  at  otlier  times,  when  they  were  alone,  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  dive  although  they  had  to  use  their  wings  as 
well  as  their  feet  for  propulsion.  Usually  when  the  canvashacks 
were  feeding  the  black  ducks  preferred  to  nose  along  the  beach  for 
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less  httle  fish  is  finally  speared,  and  the  bird  rises  to  the  surface  to 
juggle  it  about  before  swallowing  it.  The  gulls  have  learned  that 
It  scarcely  pays  to  follow  the  loons,  but  if  it  be  a  merganser  that 
is  fishing,  it  is  nor  uncommon  to  see  several  gulls  hovering  over  the 


Ice-choked  winter  waters  have  un  U  irors  for  the  gulls.    Their  plamlivc  riKwIitit;  cries  are  as  famili; 


ir  111  Willi t'l  as  in  summer 


the  grain  that  had  drifted  ashore. 
Well  do  I  recall  one  instance  when 
a  little  company  of  black  ducks  found 
some  grain  that  had  been  spilled  in 
front  of  the  blind.  The  blind  was 
right  at  the  water's  edge  so  that  we 
could  hear  them  grubbing  in  the 
gravel  less  than  a  foot  away  and  oc- 
casionally could  see  their  hard, 
smooth,  yellowish  bills  reaching  un- 
derneath the  lowest  board  for  grain 
that  was  inside  the  blind.  To  cap 
the  climax,  one  enterprising  old  fowl 
discovered  a  trail  of  corn  leading 
around  behind  the  blind  and,  with  his 
bill  in  the  gravel,  followed  it  until  he 
was  actually  taking  corn  from  the 
sack  on  which  we  were  sitting.  The 
black  duck  is  the  wisest  and  wariest 
of  all  our  waterfowl  and  the  thought 
of  this  Indian  walking  right  into  the 
stockade  and  helping  himself  from  the 
captain's  table  was  too  much.  A 
simultaneous  snicker  from  the  suffer- 
ing occupants  of  the  blind  sent  him 
straight  over  our  heads  into  the  air 
and  out  over  the  lake  as  though  a 
machine  gun  had  turned  loose  behind 
liim. 

No  feeding  station  for  birds  is 
more  fascinating  than  that  for  the 
waterfowl  for  while  waiting  for  the 
birds  to  come,  one  has  all  the  varied 
enchantment  of  the  water  to  watch  and  enjoy:  the  play  of  the 
wmd,  the  lapping  of  the  waves,  the  ever-changing  color  of  the  lake 
with  the  passing  clouds,  the  graceful  gulls,  and  ever  and  anon  the 
flight  of  waterfowl.  A  pair  of  unsuspecting  loons  may  hunt  close 
to  shore,  driving  the  frightened  minnows  before  them  until  one  hap- 


A  bird  butcher — the  northern  shrike  catches  mice  and  small  birds  which  it 
impales  upon  thorns  or  wedges  them  into  the  forks  of  trees  to  hold  them  while  it 
devours  Ihem.    In  this  picture  it  has  impaledja  deer  mouse  upon  the  thom  bush 


spot,  waiting  for  him  to  rise  with  a 
fish.  Then  they  swoop  down  upon 
the  fisherman,  forcing  him  either  to 
drop  his  booty  or  to  dive  with  it 
again  and  again  until  finally  he  be- 
comes exhausted  and  surrenders.  Oc- 
casionally a  little  horned  grebe  with 
his  white  cheeks  and  blood-red  eye 
floats  past  or  it  may  be  his  larger 
cousin,  the  Holboell's  grebe,  that  ap- 
pears as  if  from  nowhere  squarely  in 
front  of  the  blind.  If  one  follows  the 
glances  of  the  ducks  when  they  all 
turn  their  heads  on  one  side  and 
scrutinize  the  zenith,  he  may  see  a 
bald  eagle  sailing  majestically  just 
below  the  clouds.  As  one  watches 
him,  the  eagle  may  espy  a  dead  fish 
floating  off  the  edge  of  the  ice  and 
half  close  his  wings  for  a  series  of 
plunges  toward  the  lake.  These 
things  and  many  others  make  one  for- 
get the  comforts  of  the  fireside  and 
hold  him  irresistably  at  the  lake, 
though  his  legs  be  cramped  and  his 
fingers  frozen,  for  such  is  the  spell  ot 
the  open. 

Whether  one  is  working  with  the 
sturdy  waterfowl  or  with  the  tiny 
chickadees,  there  is  one  feature  of 
bird  life  that  never  fails  to  draw  its 
response  from  everyone,  and  that  is 
the  confidence  which  a  few  birds 
occasionally  show.  So  timid  are  most  birds  at  all  times  that  when 
one  of  them  forgets  its  fear  and  allows  a  human  friend  to  approach 
it  closely,  or  when  one  ot  these  trusting  little  creatures  actually 
flies  down  and  alights  on  one's  shoulder  or  feeds  from  one's  hand, 
one  feels  that  he  has  been  especially  favored  by  the  gods.    I  cannot 
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forget  the  feeling  of  a  chicka- 
dee's tiny  feet  clutching  my 
finger  nor  the  hard,  nosing  bills 
of  the  ducks  that  have  fed  from 
my  hand.  As  I  write  these  lines 
1  look  from  the  window  upon  a 
pair  of  Canada  geese  which  a 
few  years  ago  were  honking  in 
the  wilds  of  the  North  Country 
hut  which  now,  with  wings 
clipped,  have  the  run 
grounds.  The  proud 
stands  by  his  mate  with  watch- 
ful eye  and  woe  betide  the 
stranger  that  approaches  too 
closely.  With  clarion  notes  he 
announces  his  ownership  of  the 
property  and,  lowering  his  head, 
charges  the  intruder.  It  is  a 
luckless  day  for  the  small  boy 
who  turns  and  runs,  for  in,  a 
thrice  the  goose  is  upon  him, 
seizing  his  breeches  in  his  bdl 
and  pummelling  him  with  his 
wings.  Yet  to  members  of  the 
family  this  bird  is  as  docile  as  a 
barnyard  fowl.  It  pleases  one's 
vanity  to  be  thus  elected  by  any 
bird.  And  so  when  a  wild  bird 
selects  one  as  the  object  of  its 
confidence,  it  gives  him  a  feeling 
of  ownership  in  the  bird  and 
pride  in  himself  that  repays  him 
for  all  the  effort  he  has  ever 
spent  in  behalf  of  birds 

It  is  among  the  winter  birds  that  one  meets  with  this  experience 
most  often  and  especially  among  the  chickadees  that  come  to  the 
feeding  stations,  i  hey  are  by  no  means  the  only  birds,  however, 
that  show  confidence  in  man,  as  individuals  of  almost  all  species 
have  at  one  time  or  another  been  the  gentle  refiners  of  man's  soul. 
I  recall  a  flock  of  scaup  ducks  that  adopted  the  city  of  Ithaca  and 
came  up  one  of  the  creeks  into  the  city  and  almost  begged  for  food. 
When  someone  approached  the  bank  of  the  creek,  these  hitherto 
untamable  birds,  instead  of  getting  up  and  flying  away  according  to 
the  custom  of  waterfowl,  swam  toward  him  like  so  many  domestic 
ducks  expecting  to  be  fed. 

Even  the  wary  grouse,  likewise,  sometimes  throws  off  its  fear  and 
takes  man  into  its  confidence.    Two  years  ago  at  Oneonta,  N.  Y., 
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Of  all  the  birds  that  we  have  with  us  in  winter,  possibly  the  chickadee  is  the  friendliest.    He  is 
always  turning  up  in  the  most  unexpected  places  with  his  cheerful  chick-a-dee-dee 
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and  last  year  at  Geneseo,  there 
w  as  a  female  grouse  that  seemed 
to  crave  human  company.  1  he 
bird  at  Oneonta  adopted  some 
wood  choppers  and  used  to  come 
every  day  to  a  clearing  where 
they  ate  their  lunches.  Al- 
though at  first  she  was  probably 
attracted  by  the  food  loft  about, 
she  later  just  seemed  to  love 
human  companionship,  for  any- 
one could  go  into  the  woods  with 
no  food  whatsoever  and,  by 
knocking  two  sticks  together  or 
otherwise  making  the  sound  of 
chopping,  draw  a  quick  response 
from  "  Biddy."  She  was  glad  to 
play  with  whomever  called  and 
seemed  to  enjoy  being  petted 
though  she  disliked  being  picked 
up.  1  he  grouse  at  Geneseo  was 
nearly  as  tame  and  I  have  heard 
of  other  similar  ones.  Some 
young  ones  that  I  hatched  this 
year  under  a  bantam  hen  were 
tamer  than  chickens  and  would 
climb  all  over  me  until  one  day, 
when  I  frightened  them  by  giving 
them  medicine  against  their  will, 
they  immediately  became  as 
wild  as  hawks. 

Chickadees,  nuthatches,  wood- 
peckers, purple  finches,  cross- 
bills, grosbeaks,  and  numerous 
other  birds  have  been  known  to 
recognize  those  who  fed  them  in  winter  and  to  take  food  from  their 
hands,  but  it  is  the  chickadees  that  are  the  universal  favorites.  Many 
a  time  have  I  been  tramping  the  winter  woods  and  upon  answering 
the  "phoebe"  call  of  a  chickadee,  have  carried  on  a  little  duet  with 
him  until,  coming  closer  and  closer,  he  has  finally  flown  down  to  my 
shoulder  or  hovered  in  front  of  my  face,  peering  into  the  little  round 
hole  in  search  of  the  other  chickadee.  Otten  at  the  feeding  stations 
in  the  Cayuga  Bird  Club  sanctuary  the  birds  are  so  impatient  to 
be  fed  that  they  fly  out  to  meet  one,  land  on  one's  head  or  shoulders, 
peek  into  one's  pockets,  scarcely  able  to  wait  for  the  sunflower  seed 
and  suet  that  they  know  is  forthcoming.  At  one's  home  they  learn 
to  peck  at  the  windows  v.'hen  the  food  needs  replenishing,  and  even 
CO  come  into  the  house  when  the  window  is  opened. 


Some  birds  that  are  ordinarily  shy  in  summer  will  often  become  extraordinarily  tame  during  the  winter  if  food  is  offered  them  daily. 
A  flock  of  evening  grosbeaks  are  enjoying  a  me  il  of  seeds  on  the  window-sill  of  a  "friend's"  house 
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At  this  bleak  season  of  the  year  when  one's  thoughts  naturally 
turn  from  one's  self  toward  others,  and  it  is  no  effort  to  be  kind  and 
generous  to  everyone,  it  seems  particularly  appropriate  that  these 
fluffy  little  expressions  of  peace  and  love  should  come  to  our  win- 
dows. It  adds  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  Christmas  if  one  has  a 
Christmas  tree  for  the  birds  as  well  as  for  the  children,  to  which  are 
fastened  pieces  of  suet,  or  over  the  branches  of  which  a  melted  mix- 


ture of  suet,  nuts,  raw  peanuts,  millet  and  sunflower  seed  have  been 
poured  and  allowed  to  congeal.  Soon  after  dawn,  when  the  little 
ones  are  busily  engaged  in  examining  the  contents  of  their  stockings, 
one  hears  the  twittering  of  the  juncos  and  the  yank-yank  of  the  nut- 
hatch. Then  the  saucy  little  chickadee  bounces  over  to  his  Christ- 
mas tree  with  a  cheery  "Chick-a-dee-dee,  Merry  Christmas  every- 
body, good  will  to  men  and  to  birds  also." 


IVHITS  CHRIST^hCAS 

"By  IF-ylL'L'ER  PklCHxAliD  EATON 

Illustrations  by  W  a  L  T  1:  i<  King  Stone 


WE  SHOULD  have,  I  said,  a  Christmas  tree,  for  ever  since 
that  far-off"  holiday  in  my  childhood  when,  for  some 
reason  1  now  forget,  there  was  no  tree,  the  presents  being 
prosaically  disposed  upon  the  piano  top,  I  have  shuddered 
at  the  prospect  of  a  treeless  Christmas.  Though  1  have  forgotten 
the  reason  for  the  omission,  I  can  never  forget  my  own  desolation 
when  I  crept  downstairs,  in  advance  of  the  family,  and  gazed  into 
the  familiar  livmg  room,  with  nothing  but  a  collection  of  bundles  on 
the  piano  to  differentiate  it  from  its  normal  aspect.  Fourth  of  July 
without  fire  crackers  could  have  been  no  worse!  Yes,  it  was  cer- 
tainly incumbent  upon  me  now,  these  many,  many  years  later,  to  go 
forth  and  procure  a  tree,  for  Christmas  was  almost  upon  us. 

1  strapped  on  my  snowshoes,  slung  a  small,  sheathed  ax  from  my 
belt,  and  stepped  off  the  veranda  to  the  packed  trail,  for  the  snow 
was  already  too  deep  for  paths.  The  sun  was  flashing  a  million  tiny 
heliograph  signals  from  the  drifted  fields  and  w-hite-capped  walls. 
It  rode  through  a  sky  of  pale  and  perfect  blue.  There  was  a  frosty 
sting  in  the  air,  however,  as  one  emerged  into  it  from  the  warm  house, 
and  the  first  deep  breath  was  felt  sharply  in  the  nose  and  in  the  lungs. 
Then  the  very  process  of  deep  inhalation,  the  rapid  oxygenation 
taking  place  within,  sent  a  glow  of  warmth  through  all  one's  body, 
and  instinctively  the  feet  swung  out  at  a  rapid  stride.  I  purposely 
had  no  idea  where  I  was  going  to  find  my  Christmas  tree,  because 
I  wanted,  as  much  as  I  wanted  the  tree,  to  push  up  the  mountain,  to 
wander  in  the  woods,  to  see  all  my  trees  in  their  chill  winter 
solitude.  I  would  jog  about,  thought  I,  till  I  stumbled  on  a 
good  specimen — not  of  spruce,  for  we  are  out  of  the  spruce  belt, 
nor  of  balsam,  alas,  for  we  are  fifty  miles  too  far  south  for  that,  but  of 
hemlock,  cedar,  or 
even  pine.  A  full- 
bra  nched,  well- 
rounded  white  pine 
makes,  indeed,  an 
exquisite  Christmas 
tree,  in  some  ways 
softer  and  more 
shadow-filled  than 
any  other  sort.  So  I 
headed  up  the  first 
leap  of  the  pastures, 
sucking  in  the  cold 
air,  and  paused  for 
breath  at  the  crest  of 
the  bare  ledge  where 
the  woods  begin — for 
breath  and  for  a 
backward  look. 

How  beautiful 
upon  the  mountains 
are  the  feet  of  the 
shadows!  In  sum- 
mer, over  the  great 
green  slopes,  I  see 
the  cloud  shadows 
tread,  with  seven- 
league  boot  strides. 
But  to-day  there 
were  no  clouds 


There  was  a  frosty  stiiig  in  Ihe  air  as  one  emerged  from  the  warm  house.    The  very  process  of  deep  inhalation  sent  a  glow  of 

warmth  all  through  one's  body 


drifting  under  the  sky  dome:  only  the  naked  birches,  the  lime- 
stone ledges,  the  dead  steeple  bush  tops  sticking  up  above  the 
snow,  to  lay  their  shadows  of  blue  on  the  white  dazzle.  I  could  but 
notice  the  color  in  these  shadows  which  we  commonly  think  of  as 
colorless.  Below,  at  the  foot  of  the  pasture,  the  road  ran  between 
fountain  jets  of  naked  maple  trees,  and  a  red  sleigh  was  moving 
along  it.  The  tinkle  of  the  harness  bells  floated  sweetly  up  to  me. 
Across  the  road  was  my  own  red  house — a  bird's-eye  view  of  it — ■ 
and  all  the  orchard  trees  stuck  in  their  places  like  toys.  Then  came 
the  white  fields,  the  patches  of  dark  green  pine  woods,  the  rich 
chocolate  of  an  old  pasture  grown  up  with  shrubby  cinquefoil,  the 
beautiful  feathery  rust  of  tamaracks  by  a  swamp,  the  steel  blue  of 
the  far  horizon  hills,  lying  beneath  an  eastern  sky  which  was  pure 
mother-of-pearl.  How  wide  and  spacious  the  scene,  how  brilliantly 
clear,  yet  how  soft  with  the  color  harmonies  of  winter,  more  dehcate 
and  varied  than  those  of  summer,  and  more  lyric,  too! 

Turning  about  and  facing  the  leap  of  the  mountain,  I  saw  my 
fairy  forest  of  birches  holding  up  their  grayish  purple  twiggery  on 
slender  white  stems,  and  under  them,  shining  on  the  forest  floor, 
tips  of  ferns  and  prince's  pine,  where  the  snow  lay  thin.  Above 
them,  where  the  ledges  climb,  the  aged  hemlocks  still  held 
white  offerings  of  snow  on  their  outspread  branches.  I  pushed 
in  beneath  the  birches,  following  not  the  white  plume  of 
Navarre  but  the  green  plume  of  a  prince's  pine.  Here  were 
Christmas  wreaths  to  be  had!  Using  one  snowshoe  as  a  shovel, 
I  uncovered  beds  of  both  prince's  and  ground-pine  sufficiently 
to  get  my  fingers  down  under  the  roots  and  stems.  Pulling  care- 
fully on  a  ground-pine  stem,   I  would  bring  up  sometimes  as 

much  as  eight  feet 
of  it,  the  clinging 
forest  loam  following 
and  showing  like 
spatters  of  black 
velvet  on  the  snow. 
And  how  good  was 
the  sudden,  earthy 
smell,  invading  the 
frosty  air  like  a  per- 
fume! Stuffing  my 
greens  into  a  gunny 
sack,  I  left  them  to 
be  gathered  up  on 
my  return  and 
pushed  on  into  the 
forest. 

A  weasel,  white  as 
the  snow  itself  save 
for  his  black  tail  tip 
and  sloe-black  eyes, 
watched  me  climb 
the  wall  above  the 
birches,  peering  from 
his  hole  between  two 
stones  with  head 
thrust  up  and  out- 
ward. A  cruel  animal, 
the  weasel,  one  of  the 
few  creatures  which 
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Turning  aboul  and  facinK  the  leap  of  the  mountain,  I  saw  my  fairy  forest  of  birches  holding  up  their  grayish- 
purple  twiggery  on  slender  white  stems,  and  under  them,  shining  on  tlie  forest  floor,  tii»  of  ferns  and  prince's  pine 
where  the  snow  lay  thin 

kills  for  sport — except,  of  course,  Man.  But  how  vivid,  alert,  and 
beautiful  he  is  in  his  winter  ermine!  I  spoke  to  him  sharply  and  he 
vanished,  only  to  reappear  ten  feet  along  the  wall,  at  another  hole, 
with  almost  incredible  rapidity.  He  was  still  watching  me  as  I 
climbed  into  the  wilderness  of  unfenced  chestnut,  oak,  canoe  birch, 
maple,  and  hemlock,  with  a  tangled  ground  cover  of  laurel,  which 
clothes  the  upper  mountain  side. 

There  was  really  no  chance  of  a  Christmas  tree  here,  unless  I  took 
a  young  hemlock,  and  1  knew  it.  But  who  could  resist  the  lure  of 
those  white  ledges  gleaming  above  through  the  trees,  or  the  shining 
acres  of  evergreen  laurel,  or  the  gardens  of  brave  little  ferns  on  their 
mossy  and  half-buried  boulders,  or  the  smothered  roar  of  the  water- 
fall in  its  deep  ravine.''  I  pushed  on  through  the  solitude;  that 
hushed,  dreaming,  restful  solitude  of  the  winter  wilderness,  crossing 
the  trail  of  deer,  the  tracks  of  a  wildcat,  and  many  a  record  of  those 
lesser  woodland  folk  who  are  always  present  yet  so  seldom  seen,  till  I 
came  upon  a  burning  bush.  I  had  forgotten,  if  I  ever  knew,  that  it 
'was  there,  and  its  golden  blossoms,  clinging  bravely  to  the  bare 
brown  stalks  above  the  snow,  were  like  a  sudden  welcome,  a  whisper 
of  flowers  underneath  the  snow.  I  know  not  what  was  Nature's 
design  in  making  the  witch  hazel  bloom  after  all  its  leaves  are  gone 
so  that  the  blossoms  are  caught  by  the  frosts  and  preserved  in  cold 
storage,  as  it  were,  but  I  know  that  a  witch  hazel  bush  in  the  winter 
woods  is  a  lovely  thing  to  see,  and  out  of  it  comes  a  voice  that  Moses, 
perhaps,  might  have  recognized — or  was  he  too  preoccupied  with 
merely  moral  questions.''    When  I  tramp  the  winter  woods  it  seems 


to  me  that  moral  questions  would  solve  themselves 
— yes,  even  questions  of  state — if  men  would  but 
listen  to  the  forest  whisper  and  look  on  loveliness 
awhile. 

I CLIMBED  till  I  reached  the  base  of  the  precip- 
itous upper  ledges,  too  treacherous  to  attack  on 
snowshoes  and  too  uncomfortable  without  snow- 
shoes.  So  I  turned  aside  toward  the  ravine,  where 
the  giant  hemlocks  held  their  snow  offerings  in 
their  arms  and  around  their  ice-encrusted  roots 
the  brook,  half  hidden,  protested  at  its  barriers 
of  frost.  I  drank  deep  at  a  waterfall,  hot  and 
thirsty  from  my  climb,  and  not  even  on  a  mid- 
summer day  did  the  water  ever  taste  so  good.  I 
like  the  faint  flavor  of  autumn  leaves  in  the  winter 
brook,  and  the  little  ice  crystals  that  rush  tinkling 
past  my  face.  The  hemlocks  in  the  ravine  are 
virgin  trees  that  could  stand  aloft  only  in  some 
vast  cathedral.  Their  red-brown  trunks  are  huge 
pillars  holding  up  the  forest  roof.  They  are 
Druidical;  they  seem  older  than  the  holiday  we 
celebrate.  I  slipped  and  slid  down  the  drifts  and 
icy  rocks  beneath  them,  feeling  like  a  primitive 
being  at  the  forefront  of  creation,  or,  at  the  least, 
realizing  anew  that  Christmas,  and  the  spirit  of 
Christmas,  is  something  which  came  into  the  world 
after  untold  ages  and  has  even  yet,  perhaps,  but 
imperfectly  penetrated. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  coming  out  into  a 
bay  of  old  pasture  that  once  pushed  up  into  the 
forest,  1  was  suddenly  in  a  twenty-acre  plantation 
of  Christmas  trees,  for  which,  I  suppose,  I  had  all 
along  been  headed.    All  the  little  pines  herded 
together  on  one  side  of  an  ancient  and  now  snow- 
buried  wall,  the  little  hemlocks  on  the  other.    A  few 
cedars  had  withdrawn  to  a  corner  by  themselves. 
All  of  these  trees  were  now  partially  buried,  like 
the  wall,  with  only  their  tops  showing,  the  hemlock 
leaders  bent  into  graceful  curves  with  the  weight  of 
snow  clinging  to  them.    What  should  I  cut — a 
pine,  a  cedar,  a  hemlock?    The  pines  grew  the 
thickest — one  taken  from  their  number  would  be 
least  missed.    I  chose  one  about  seven  feet  high, 
dug  down  to  its  base,  and  sank  my  ax  into  the 
.soft,  resinous  wood.    The  stump  bled  pitch  and 
pitch  stuck  to  my  mittens,  and  the  fragrance  of  it 
was  in  my  nose  as  I  dragged  my  booty  toward  the 
birches  again,  to  gather  up  my  sack  of  greens. 
When  I  emerged  from  the  birches  with  snowshoes  pointed  back- 
ward on  my  earlier  trail,  the  shadows  were  no  longer  blue — they 
were  amethyst.    The  vast  shadow  of  the  mountain  above  me  was 
already  creeping  down  the  pasture  and  out  across  the  glistening 
plain.    Amethyst  were  the  far  eastern  hills,  and  over  them  an  opal 
sky.    From  a  western  window  in  the  village  three  miles  away  the 
sun  flashed  back  into  my  eyes  a  sudden  glint  of  orange  flame — the 
oboe  speaking  in  the  colour  symphony  of  sunset.    I  dragged  my 
tree  behind  me  down  the  slope  (not  sorry  that  it  was  down  instead 
of  up),  and  long  before  1  crossed  the  road  and  came  into  my  door- 
yard  I  caught  on  the  still  air  the  fragrance  of  invisible  wood  stnoke, 
from  the  fires  dancing  on  my  hearths. 

THE  smell  of  invisible  wood  smoke,  symbol  of  a  fire  dancing  on  the 
hearth — how  many  times  that  fragrance  has  smote  my  nostrils 
and  made  me  pause  with  a  clutch  around  the  heart!  We  all  live  by 
symbols,  I  suppose,  as,  indeed,  Christmas  itself  is  but  a  symbol,  far 
less  of  the  birth  of  a  Babe  than  of  our  own  capacity  to  be  generous 
and  kind  and  loving  toward  our  fellow  men.  But  yet,  during  all  the 
years  I  lived  in  town,  and  all  the  happy  holidays  I  spent  there,  no 
symbol  ever  reached  me  to  make  me  pause  and  thank  God  for  my 
home,  my  happiness,  as  does  the  smell  of  wood  smoke  at  winter 
twilight  or  the  sight  of  a  red  window  square  over  frosty  fields.  I  do 
not  say  there  can  be  no  home  and  Christmas  with  steam  heat  and  a 
wilted  evergreen  bought  of  the  grocer;  home,  after  all,  is  a  state  of 
mind.    But  for  me,  at  least,  an  open  fire  is  as  essential  to  the  beauty 
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and  comfort  and  homeliness  of  a  dwelling  as  of  a 
camp.  To  what  dim  instincts  this  traces  back,  I 
cannot  say.  My  immediate  ancestors  cut  tlicir 
own  wood  and  heated  their  houses  and  cooked 
their  food  by  its  blaze  on  the  huge  hearth.  When, 
at  last,  I  left  my  steam  radiator  in  New  York  to 
rouse  some  other  tenant  from  slumber  by  its 
matutinal  cannonadings  and  fled  to  the  country, 
to  swing  an  ax  in  my  forest,  to  feed  my  own  hearths, 
to  snuggle  to  the  blaze  for  warmth  and  watch  it 
for  cheer,  I  had  a  strange  sensation  of  having  done 
all  this  before,  of  repeating  a  well-known  act,  of 
coming  not  into  a  strange  house,  a  strange  life,  but 
of  coming  back  home.  I  he  ground-pine  wreaths, 
the  shadowy  tree,  the  dancing  firelight  of  the  first 
Christmas  of  the  return  were  almost  like  a  dream, 
as  unreal  yet  familiar  as  the  evergreens  outside, 
which  were  not  pines  or  Norway  spruces  at  all  but 
illustrations  come  to  life  from  a  certain  Christmas 
card  of  my  boyhood,  forgotten  till  that  day. 

BUT  Christmas  marks  the  birth  of  the  religion  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man — a  fact  we  sometimes 
realize  for  a  few  hours  or  days  and  then  forget  for 
the  rest  of  the  year.  Is  not,  then,  this  holiday  more 
fittingly  celebrated  where  man  is  most  congregated, 
in  towns  and  great  cities?  I  do  not  think  so. 
Wherever  two  men  are,  there  brotherhood  may 
exist  with  all  its  wonder,  and  if  it  cannot  exist  be- 
tween two,  it  cannot  between  two  hundred  thou- 
sand. The  mere  opportunity  for  charity,  the  largess 
bestowed  by  the  rich  upon  the  poor,  with  its  cor- 
responding unctious  glow  of  satisfaction  to  the  be- 
stowers,much  celebrated  in  the  Christmas  literature 
of  old,  has  little  of  my  interest  and  less  of  my 
sympathy.  I  abominate  the  very  word  charity, 
as  some  day,  I  trust,  all  the  world  will  come  to  do. 
It  is  not  charity  we  need,  but  love  and  justice,  and 
not  for  one  day  but  three  hundred  and  sixty-five. 
If  Christmas  is  to  be  employed  as  a  pleasant  salve, 
I  think  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem  would  be  the  first  to 
wish  its  abolition.  But  if  it  is  celebrated  as  a  symbol 
of  man's  awakening  to  his  best  and  sweetest  in- 
stincts, if  it  is  celebrated  to  increase  the  warm  love 
of  home  and  kindred,  to  focus  the  mind  and  heart  on 
things  beautiful  and  joyous,  to  preach  the  gospel  of 
happiness  and  kindliness  and  love,  there  is,  it  seems 
to  me,  no  more  fitting  place  for  that  celebration 
than  the  snow^  country,  where  the  jingle  of  your 
neighbor's  sleigh-bells  and  his  hearty  greeting  give  you  the  glow  of 
brotherhood,  where  the  warm  oasis  of  the  hearth  isolates  the 
family  in  a  magic  circle  of  aflFection,  and  where,  above  all,  perhaps, 
the  still  world,  lying  all  about  outside,  invites  the  soul  to  meditation 
on  eternal  beauty 

WE  MAY  fight  and  fret,  we  may  strive  and  sacrifice,  but  sooneror 
later  each  oneof  us  must  return  upon  himself  to  meditate,  to  lay 
up  newreserv'oirsof  power  from  the  wells  of  nature,  to  keep  fresh  what 
is  finest  in  human  life  by  contact  with  the  beauty  of  the  natural  earth. 
We  keep  our  health  and  our  zest  by  a  return  to  the  out-of-doors;  and 
no  Christmas  scene,  for  me,  is  more  deligthful  and  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  season  than  a  crowd  of  red-cheeked,  shouting, 
laughing  young  folks  out  from  the  citj'  for  the  holidays,  tramping  over 
the  snow  or  upsetting  on  unaccustomed  skis  or  pelting  each  other 
like  children.  Christmas  is  joy — and  joy  is  health.  But  even  the 
most  unreflective  of  us  who  goes  instinctively  back  to  nature  for 
spore  and  health  on  his  holiday,  deep  down  in  his  unconscious  being 
absorbs  more  than  bodily  health  from  the  process;  he  looks  upon 
wider  horizons,  he  sees  fairer  colors,  he  is  silent  in  the  hush  of  the 
forest;  he  hears,  though  he  knows  it  not,  the  whisper  of  the  Ancient 
Mother,  and  Beauty  walks  unbidden  at  his  side.  The  Babe  that 
was  bom  in  Bethlehem  was  the  child  of  the  Ancient  Mother;  His 
message  was  to  hearken  to  her  voice,  to  live  by  what  is  simple, 
beautiful  and  joyous  and  without  the  sin  of  greed.  And  when  He 
was  a  man,  he  went  into  a  garden  for  his  strength,  as  John,  before 
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Him,  had  gone  ii)t<>  the  wilderness,  and,  as  the  ancient  Psalrnisi  of 
His  race,  had  lifted  up  his  eyes  unto  the- hills. 

Well,  well,  this  is  .solemn  talk  at  (Jhrisitnasfide,  and  a  long  vy;iy 
around  to  say  that  snowy  trees  and  jingling  sleigh-bells  and  ili<: 
flames  of  a  Yule  log  wallowing  up  the  chimney,  and  cheeks  red  with 
winter  cold  and  appetites  whetted  for  the  Christmas  pudding,  are 
your  best  accompaniments  of  the  day,  beating  the  slushy  <  iirbsio/ie 
and  whanging  steam  radiator  all  to  bits!  Is  there  anybody,  really, 
who  doesn't  know  it.'  I  he  best  thing  about  Christmas  is  the  joy  it 
can  give  even  in  a  two-by-four  apartment  without  so  much  a«  a  n'dH 
log,  and  the  worst  thing  about  our  modern  civilization  ''well,  on/:' 
of  the  worst,  anyhowj  is  that  so  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cjs 
have  to  live  in  twf>-by-four  apartments  without  so  much  as  a  gas 
log.  Sleds  and  snowshoes  and  skis  are  supposed  to  he  presents  only 
for  the  very  young,  hut  l  believe  they  should  be  given  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  and  used,  if  humanly  possible,  to  take  all  the 
family  out  of  dwrs,  far  afield,  into  the  winter  stillness,  into  the  free 
spaces,  into  the  color  and  mystery  and  immemorial  lovelifiess  of 
white  Christmas.  There  will  be  heartier  laughter,  and  brighter 
cheeks,  and  better  cheer;  and,  in  the  still  watches  of  the  night  per- 
haps, when  recollection  comes  to  bid  us  meditate,  we  ttx>  shall  hear 
the  multitudes  of  the  heavenly  hf>«t,  in  celestial  beauty,  chanting  of 
gwd  will;  or,  Ifx^iking  from  our  window  into  the  blue  depths  and  the 
white  darkness,  we  shall  see  that  star  of  promise  bung  in  the  sky, 
far  off  still — almost  as  far,  perhaps,  as  two  thousand  years  ago—  but 
laying  still  its  golden  pathway  for  our  stumbling,  earrb-fx>und  ff^rt. 


From  a  COU:NiJRY  IVIV^OJV 


IT  WAS  SPRING  in  Washington  Square.  I 
took  a  seat  on  one  of  the  park  benches  with 
COUNTRY  other  members  of  the  army 

LIFE  IN  unemployed  and 

MANHATTAN  ^>,^'       ^  .^fT 

mmutes  to  shut  out,  ir  1 

might,  the  sights  of  the  teeming  city.  The 

breeze  whispered  in  the  budding  branches  and 

perhaps  I  dozed.    At  any  rate,  when  I  opened 

my  e^^es  again  the  Arch  had  disappeared  and  the 

buildings  atKJUt  the  Square  were  just  vanishing 

in  a  thin,  spectral  mist,  like  the  Cheshire  cat, 

leaving  only  the  broad  smile  of  the  sunshine  on 

green  meadows. 

I  found  myself  sitting,  in  fact,  in  the  midst  of 
the  old  Potter's  Field.  To  the  west  and  north 
I  observed  above  the  trees  faint  wisps  of  wood 
smoke  rismg  from  the  chimneys  of  the  somno- 
lent villages  of  Greenwich  and  Chelsea.  Before 
me  lay  the  twenty-one-acre  farm  and  shaded 
house  of  Captain  Robert  Richard  Randall,  son 
of  the  "honest  privateer,"  who  bequeathed  his 
estate  to  his  veteran  comrades  of  the  sea  and 
founded  the  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor. 

Within  sight  were  the  holdings  of  Gideon 
Tucker,  John  Morse,  William  Hamilton,  and 
John  and  Mary  Mann,  and  to  the  west  lay  the 
Rogers,  Gilbert,  Nicholson,  and  Springier  farms. 
Beyond  the  Randall  place  the  large  farm  of 
Henry  Brevoort,  sturdy  son  of  a  sturdy  Dutch- 
man, extended  to  where,  as  I  thought,  the  corner 
where  Fourth  Avenue  and  Fourteenth  Street 
ought  to  be. 

All  this  fair  land  was  watered  by  the  melodious 
trout  stream  called  Manetta  Water,  which  had 
its  source  somewhere  beyond  where  Twenty-first 
Street  had  been  before  it  faded,  and  sought  its 
winding  way  to  the  Hudson  between  sand  hills. 
Union  Square  was  a  low-lying  swamp  again  and 
Gramercy  Park  a  hill,  the  latter  not  yet  having 
been  cut  down  to  fill  up  the  former. 

Over  the  fence  on  the  Randall  place  cows  were 
grazing,  and  down  the  lane  a  quaintly  clad  rustic 
appeared  driving  a  flock  of  sheep.  My  eyes 
swept  across  the  peaceful  fields  and  meadows  to 
the  wild  forest  land  beyond  the  farms,  where  the 
young  bloods  from  the  far-off  city  at  the  tip  of 
the  island  were  wont  to  go  for  the  trout,  mink, 
otter,  and  muskrats  that  peopled  the  streams, 
the  wild  ducks  on  the  ponds  below  Murray  Hill, 
and  the  foxes,  rabbits,  woodcock,  and  grouse 
which  were  so  plentiful  in  the  woods. 

I  nursed  my  vision  and  prayed  it  to  stay,  for  I 
liked  it  better  than  the  thunderous  Broadway 
and  the  tortured  Union  Square  that  I  had  known. 
Here,  it  seemed  to  me,  was  a  Manhattan  that 
one  might  love  whole-heartedly. 

But  the  barns  and  farmhouses,  the  cows  and 
the  fences  were  slowly  dissolved,  and  the  harsh 
buildings  of  the  city  took  form  again,  crowding 
in  upon  me  from  all  sides  and  raising  their  impu- 
dent, ugly  roofs  to  a  smoky  sky.  It  was  only  a 
dream  that  vanished  as  it  had  come,  and  yet  it 
was  not  wholly  in  vain.  It  left  me  more  recon- 
ciled, and  I  have  felt  more  kindly  ever  since 
toward  Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue,  where 
chickens  once  scratched  for  worms  that  are  no 
more,  and  where  gleaming  scythes  once  laid  low 
the  ripened  grass. 

And  I  never  pass  Grace  Church  now  without 
thinking  of  doughty,  irate  old  Henry  Breevort. 
When,  in  1807,  the  City  Fathers  proposed  to  cut 
a  street  through  his  property  and  sent  their 
minions  to  fell  his  noblest  trees,  he  came 
to  the  door  of  his  farmhouse  with  a  storm 
cloud  on  his  brow  and  a  loaded  blunder- 
buss in  his  hand  and  muttered,  like  the 
poilus  on  the  Marne,  "  They  shall  not 
pass!"   That  is  why,  I  am  told,  IJeventii 


HOME  WOOD 
FOR 

HOME  FIRES 
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Street  was  never  cut  through  east  of  Broad- 
way, and  I  cannot  suppress  a  chuckle  at  the 
thought  that  even  the  most  persistent  and  devas- 
tating march  of  urban  progress  may  sometimes 
receive  a  check  at  the  hands  of  a  stubborn  farmer 
with  his  feet  planted  on  the  land. 

THERE  IS  NOTHING,  in  the  final  analysis,  so 
expensive  as  economy;  so,  when  the  old  locust 
tree  died,  and  John  said,  with 
a  gleam  in  his  eye,  "We'll 
have  Glenn  Bede  cut  her 
down,  and  I'll  saw  her  up, 
and  we'll  burn  her  next  winter  in  the  fireplace!" 
I  foresaw  tragedy.  A  meek  registration  of  the 
fact  that  Fd  never  seen  locust  catalogued  among 
the  popular  firewoods  brought  forth  nothing  but 
scorn.  "Oh,  any  wood'll  burn!"  said  John 
lightly. 

His  position  was  strengtliened  when  Glenn 
Bede,  the  tight-fisted  man-of-all-work-about- 
town,  after  cutting  "her"  down  in  return  for  a 
handsome  sum,  offered  to  cart  "her"  away  for 
nothing — that  is,  nothing  but  the  wood.  "That 
settles  me,"  declared  John.  "  If  old  Glenn  Bede's 
willing  to  take  a  chance,  that  must  be  somr 
wood."  And  forthwith  the  old  rascal  was  paid 
another  equally  handsome  emolument  for  sawing 
the  wood  into  movable  pieces  and  dragging  them 
out  near  tiie  barn. 

I  will  touch  but  briefly  on  how  John,  of  course, 
never  sawed  up  the  wood;  how,  after  borrowing 
an  enormous  saw  and  burying  it  for  life  in  the 
heart  of  the  first  log  attacked,  he  admitted  that 
it  was  pretty  tough  old  wood;  and  iiow  a  tiiird 
handsome  honorarium  went  to  (ilenn  Bede  for 
"sawing,  sijlitting,  and  stacking."  How,  in  the 
fall  we  decided  to  sell  the  place  and  moved,  mov- 
ing also  the  wood  (by  this  time  our  most  expensive 
possession),  and  thereby  bringing  its  \  alue  up  to 
j?i5.65  per  cord,  I  figured.  By  this  time  I  could 
no  longer  afl^ord  to  be  skeptical. 

Can  I  describe  the  care  with  which  we  laid  the 
fire  in  the  new  fireplace;  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance with  which  we  bore  from  the  cellar  the 
logs  and  placed  them  upon  the  andirons;  the  ex- 
citement with  which  we  touched  off  the  kindling? 
Truly  a  royal  blaze — but  stay!  It  begins  to  die 
down;  it  leaves  the  logs  impervious,  unscathed. 
More  kindling;  we  even  resort  to  the  Cape  Cod 
lighter -  that  "last  infirmity  of  noble  minds" — 
then  still  more  kindling,  and  more  and  more  and 
more.  By  twelve  o'clock  the  logs  were  consider- 
ably charred  in  spots  and  one  exhibited  a  faintly 
luminous  glow.  I  rose  from  the  labor,  thinking 
what  an  admirable  asbestos  substitute  was 
wasted  here.  "Do  you  think  it's  safe  to  leave 
it  and  go  to  bed.?"  I  asked  wearily. 


"Safe!"  hurled  John  between  set  teeth;  and 
turning,  he  addressed  the  funeral  pyre.  "Oh  you 
— you  wood!"  he  cried,  impotently.  "You  aren't 
good  for  a  thing." 

But  this  was  a  libel,  for  at  two  o'clock  there 
was  a  strange  smell,  and  we  descended  to  find 
that  one  of  those  devil  logs  had  rolled  out  of  the 
fireplace,  burned  a  large  hole  in  the  big  rug,  and 
was  slowly  charring  the  hardwood  floor.  We 
surveyed  each  other  across  the  wreck. 

"Insurance?"  I  murmured.    John  looked  sick. 

"I  was  going  to  have  it  fixed  up  to-morrow." 
I  felt  sorry  for  John. 

"I  wonder,"  I  mused,  "just  u'hy  Glenn 
Bede  ?" 


"That's  easy,"  supplied  John  with  bitterness. 
"He  planned  to  cut  it  up  in  small  pieces,  call  it 
the  best  apple-wood,  and  sell  it  at  a  large  profit 
to  other  suckers  like  me." 


THE 

TRAPPER'S 
PASSING 


OFT  IN  THE  SUMMER  evenings,  oh  best 
beloved,  when  the  sun  has  sunk  behind  the  hill, 
and  the  comings  and  goings  of 
the  farm  beasts  are  stilled,  and 
we  are  sitting  by  the  door  in 
quiet  contemplation,  there  rises 
with  the  evening  star — there  comes  stealing  on 
the  evening  breeze,  oh  best  beloved,  the  first 
intimation  of  a  Presence!  A  slight  titillation  of 
the  olfactory  nerve — a  tiny,  tickling  sensation, 
like  tile  beginning  of  a  sneeze — nothing  more.  It 
passes.  It  returns,  with  reenforcements.  Grad- 
ually, inexorably,  it  grows  into  an  odor!  Wave 
upon  wave  breaks  upon  the  nostril,  stronger, 
more  pungent,  more  acrid  every  moment — and 
then,  oh  best  beloved,  breaks  also  the  horrid 
truth  upon  us.  Skunk! 

And  while  our  brother  the  skunk  continues  to 
walk  abroad  in  the  evening,  our  thoughts  turn 
to  Mr.  Coffin — to  that  trapper,  that  seeker-out 
and  exterminator  of  skunks,  that  Nemesis  of 
polecats.  He  lived  about  half-way  between 
here  and  the  village,  in  a  little  white  house  set 
well  back  from  the  road.  He  was  a  little  bent  old 
man,  witii  a  white  beard  and  a  hasty  temper  and 
a  stutter — and  his  passion  was  skunks.  Every 
Tuesday  he  made  the  round  of  his  traps;  and 
every  1  uesday  evening  there  rose  from  his  vicinity 
—well  it  was  something  to  which  you  cannot  do 
justice  in  anything  short  of  the  strong  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  word.    Nothing  else  can  describe  it. 

Well,  all  day  Wednesday  the  atmosphere 
would  be  so  charged  with  skunk  that  all  traffic 
along  the  road  had  to  be  suspended:  in  fact,  com- 
munication with  the  village  was  entirely  cut  off^. 
By  l  hursday,  things  would  clear  up  sufficiently 
to  permit  of  driving  by  rapidly  with  averted 
face!  And  by  Friday,  it  was  possible  to  tarry 
long  enough  in  front  of  Mr.  Coffin's  place  to 
count  the  pelts  nailed  on  the  old  barn  door. 

The  elders  of  the  village  would  often  come  to 
Coffin  and  ask  him  to  drop  this  terrible  habit, 
but  the  old  man  was  obdurate.  So  the  villagers 
comforted  themselves  with  the  thought  that  the 
old  man  could  not  stand  the  life  he  was  leading 
for  long,  \ears  passed;  and  Mr.  Coffin  grew 
older  and  more  bent  and  more  shriveled,  until 
finally,  at  an  unbelievable  age,  he  was  gathered 
to  his  fathers.  1  he  villagers  drew  a  short  breath 
of  relief — but  to  their  horror,  as  regularly  as 
Tuesday  came  around,  there  arose  from  the  Coffin 
place  the  same  indisputable  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  our  brother  the  skunk  was  abroad.  Most 
people  thought  it  was  a  coincidence,  and 
hunted  the  place  for  skunks.  But  the 
elders,  remembering  the  intrepid  old 
trapper  and  his  indomitable  will,  would 
whisper  among  themselves,  "Old  Coffin's 
makin'  the  round  of  his  traps." 
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By  Courtesy  of  the  Macbeth  Galleries 

A  canvas  that  recently  sold  for  $33,000,  the  highest 
price  ever  paid  for  a  modem  American  painting 
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T>ECO RATING  your  HOUSE  for  QHRISTMAS  ' 


JESSIE  .MARTIN  REESE 

Decorations  by  Jack  Manley  Rose 


CHRISTMAS,  decora- 
tiveh-  speaking,  is 
probably  one  of  the 
great  paradoxes  of 
the  Christian  world.  It  is  a 
season  supposed  to  call  forth 
all  the  beauty  in  mankind; 
but,  in  the  home  at  least,  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  season  is  more 
tawdry. 

Stop  a  moment  and  analyze 
this  statement.  You  consult 
your  architect  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  put  all  the  latent 
beautyof  love  into  yourhome. 
Then  you  spend  weeks  work- 
ing with  your  decorator  to 
furnish  it  in  equally  good 
taste.  Comes  Christmas  and, 
with  no  consideration  what- 
soever of  the  htness  of  the 
room  or  the  decorative  scheme 
proper,  you  strew  ground- 
pine  or  holly  lavishly  through 
the  rooms.  The  result,  of 
course,  is  a  hodge-podge;  but 
because  it  is  Christmastide, 
with  all  its  meaning  and 
traditions,  we  call  it  beauti- 
ful. 

1  his  is  by  no  means  an 
inveighment  against  the  use 
of  these  two  splendid  plants 
for  decoration.  Rather  it  is 
a  criticism  of  a  people,  so 
effervescent  with  the  natural 
joy  and  good  feeling  of  the 
most  lovely  season  of  the 
year  that  they  see  only  the 
beauty  that  lies  in  the  souls 
of  their  friends  and  rela- 
tives. \'et  if  we  are  to  get 
the  joy  of  the  season  to  the 
fullest  we  must  have  regard 
to  the  external  as  well. 
Indeed  it  is  as  essential  to 
the  joie  spirituelle  as  earthly  life  to  a  hereafter. 

t)  KFORE  considering  what  means  of  Christmas 
decoration  can  be  used  in  the  home  w  ithout 
blotting  out  all  the  carefully  planned  scheme  of  the 
experienced  decorator,  it  might  be  well  to  stf)p 
for  a  minute  to  examine  the  origin  of  Christmas 
decoration  and  its  underlying  thought.  It  is 
only  with  this  knowledge  thoroughly  in  view  that 
we  may  make  the  proper  use  of  existing  decora- 
tive materials  or  find  new  ones. 

Practically  everything  we  are  accustomed  to 
use  and,  indeed,  everything  in  use  all  over  the 
world  to-day  for  the  decoration  of  the  home  at 
Christmas,  may  be  traced  to  its  bearinC;  on  the 
birth  of  Christ  or  superstitions  connected  with  it 
that  arose  during  the  Dark  Ages  that  followed 
the  Christian  Era.  The  Christmas  tree,  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  our  own,  came 
from  (lermany.  Various  stories  are  told  of 
Martin  Luther's  introducing  it  into  his  own  home. 
But  even  before  that  it  was  the  Roman  custom 
in  the  early  Christian  Era  to  decorate  the  fa^,-ades 
of  their,  houses  with  greens  at  the  Kalends,  or 
New  Year.  And,  taking  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  nearly  every  Christian  country  makes 
and  has  made  for  untold  centuries  some  use  of 
green,  growing  stuffs  at  this  period  of  the  year, 
we  may  accept  the  premise  that  the  custom  h:id 
its  origin  in  the  joy  to  be  had  in  nature  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  when  Nature  shows  so  little  of 
her  productivity,  or  in  some  ancient  custom  con- 
nected with  Christ's  birth. 

So  much  for  the  origin  of  Christmas  decora- 
tions. Other  customs  that  have  grown  up  since 
are  largely  corruptions  or  offshoots  of  the  prim- 


Care  and  judgment  should  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  greens  for  decorating.  Holly,  for 
well  to  the  sombre  beauty  of  the  Jacobean  room,  mistletoe  and  laurel  to  the  fittings  of  the 
Bay  and  yew  lend  themselves  well  to  the  treatment  of  formal  rooms 


ary.  ^  ou  may  ask  w  hat  the  spiritual  connt  ction 
of  these  decorations  has  to  do  with  their  correct 
decorative  use.  Just  this:  True  and  lasting 
beauty  is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  an  outgrowtli  of 
the  spiritual;  and,  if  you  doubt  this,  regard  for  a 
moment  the  evidence  w  e  have  in  the  creations  that 
have  come  down  to  us  froin  the  Ancients  and  the 
Renaissaiiieans  whose  chief  gifts  to  us  have  been 
their  religious  beliefs  in  sculpture  and  on  canvas. 

Our  own  Christmas,  to  be  sure,  is  a  peculiar 
blend  of  British  and  (Jerman.  From  the  Germans 
comes  the  custom  of  the  Christinas  tree  and  the 
giving  of  presents,  while  from  the  English  we 
have  adopted  the  idea  that  Christmastide  is  a 
time  of  homecoming,  feasting  and  merrymaking. 
It  is  a  season  we  love,  but  isolate  the  Christmas 
tree  from  its  surroundings  and,  w  ith  the  exception 
of  evening  when  it  is  aglow  with  electricity,  isn't 
it  rather  cheap  with  its  glass  and  tinsel  finery.^ 

TF  ONE  wishes  to  get  the  real  thrill  that  can  be 
had  from  the  olden  time  Christmas  and  its  tree, 
let  me  recommend  re-reading  Washington  Irv- 
ing's  wholly  delightful  \  uietide  essays.  The 
Yule  log.  Snapdragon,  the  mummers,  candles — 
candles  in  particular — will  soon  bring  a  realization 
of  the  loss  of  the  real  spirit  of  tlie  season  that  lias 
been  brought  about  by  the  introduction  of  the 
cheap  finery  we  employ  to  decorate  the  Christmas 
tree  to-day. 

Do  not  accept  the  foregoing  as  condemnation 
of  electricity  in  decorating  the  tree — of  that  more 
later.  What  I  would  say  is,  "Away  with  this 
glass  and  tinsel  trash.  Let  us  replace  it  with  the 
old  time  oranges  and  apples  and  such  ornaments 
that  are  natural  as  the  tree  itself,  or  some  of  the 


splendid  conventionalized 
toys  suitable  for  this  purpose 
that  real  artists  are  turrving 
out  to-day.  Tell  3'our 
troubles  in  this  particular  to 
the  proprietor  of  any  little 
art  shop  or  in  the  better  de- 
partment stores,  and  yon 
will  soon  understand  the  dif- 
ference." 

While  we  are  on  this  sub- 
ject, there  is  one  word  more 
to  say.  Few  of  us  have  con- 
sidered how  detrimental  to 
the  ultimate  art  appreciation 
of  the  child  the  present  type 
of  tree  decorations  are.  Put 
him  on  a  permanent  diet  of 
this  aluminum-paint  sort  of 
stuff  and  he  will  eventually 
be  a  connoisseur  of  aluminum 
paint,  but  of  nothing  else. 

CONSIDERING,  again,  the 
decorations  current  to- 
day for  Christmas,  it  is  found 
that  we  have  confined  our- 
selves almost  altogether  to 
holly,  mistletoe,  and  the 
spruces.  Each  of  these  is 
very  well  when  used  in  its 
proper  atmosphere,  but  it  is 
possible  to  secure  a  far  greater 
range  of  decoration  with  a 
more  varied  use  of  materials 
just  as  germane  to  the  season 
as  these.  The  British,  for  in- 
stance, have  been  accustomed 
to  using  everlasting,  ivy, 
rosemary,  and  yew  in  addition 
to  those  previousl}'  men- 
tioned. Of  these  latter,  ivy, 
everlasting,  and  yew  are  all 
accessible  to  us  of  the  North 
and  lend  themselves  particu- 
larly to  interior  decoration. 
Bay  is  another  natural  material  which  comes 
down  to  us  for  its  traditional  use  in  Christmas 
decoration.  Any  of  them  will  help  to  effect  a 
pleasing  variety  and  lend  change  to  those  things 
which  may  have  become  stale  from  frequent  use. 

/^ARE  and  judgment,  though,  must  be  exercised 
^-^  in  the  use  of  these  for  interior  trim.  Holly,  as 
an  example,  lends  itself  well  to  the  sombre  beauty 
of  the  Jacobean  room;  mistletoe  to  the  fittings 
of  the  periods  of  the  Louis.  Laurel  is  another 
excellent  subject  for  combination  with  furniture 
of  the  latter  period.  Bay  and  yew  lend  them- 
selves well  to  the  treatment  of  formal  rooms — 
bay  par  excellence  to  Italian  furniture  and  yew 
to  the  more  formal  English  types.  Ivy,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  comfortable  and  easy  and  conse- 
quently better  for  use  w  ith  W  illiam  and  Mary 
and  some  types  of  furniture  of  Colonial  times. 
The  foregoing  statement  is  made  with  an  attempt 
at  attaining  unity  of  motif  and  feeling.  To  say 
that  these  precepts  alone  are  true  would  be  im- 
possible. Individual  cases  alter  the  circum- 
stances and  decorators'  tastes  differ.  Ivy,  for 
instance,  is  bracketed  with  William  and  Mary 
because  of  the  comfortable  heaviness  that  per- 
vades both  the  furniture  and  the  plant  in  the 
natural  state.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  the 
plant,  used  in  some  conventional  treatment, 
rhight  be  wholly  suited  to  other  kinds  of  furniture. 
The  real  reason  for  mentioning  them  in  combina- 
tion with  various  periods  is  to  offer  merely  a 
general  guide. 

The  foregoing  decorative  materials  seem  na- 
turally more  applicable  to  the  Christmas  of  the 
North  than  of  the  South.    Nevertheless  there  is 


example,  lends  itself 
periods  of  the  Louis. 
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an  equally  wide  range  for  the  latter  section  of 
the  country-  \N  ifli  a  naturally  greater  variet}' 
of  growing  plants  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
there  is  no  reason  for  the  South  or  the  West 
to  lack  for  adequate  decoration,  although  the 
balmy  season  prevalent  in  these  parts  of  the 
country  at  the  ^  uletide  makes  it  less  an  indoor 
than  an  open-air  celebration  and  hence  calls 
for  less  decoration  of  the  home.  1  here  are, 
however,  a  certain  few  plants  of  Southern  and 
Western  origin  that  are  intimately  associated 
with  the  season.  1  ake,  for  mstance,  the 
poinsettia  and  the  Jerusalem  cherry  tree,  both 
of  which  lend  themselves  readily  to  interior 
treatment. 

THEN  tiiere  is  the  brilliant  crimson  rose  of 
which  the  Italians  make  so  much  at  this 
season  of  the  year  and  which  blends  so  well 
with  furniture  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  Is 
there  a  flow  er,  m  the  far  \\  est,  where  so  much 
of  the  architecture  and  decoration  is  affected 
by  the  Spanish,  that  will  fit  better  into  the 
home? 

Picture  a  niche  with  a  Moorish  arch,  in 
the  formal  Spanish  hallway  of  a  Californian 
villa,  banked  with  glowing  red  roses,  and  back 
of  this  a  simple  cross  throw  n  into  brilliant 
shadow  by  the  use  of  a  single  electric  bulb 
concealed  beiiind  it.  It  is  a  touch  of  the  sea- 
son's decoration  as  I  saw  it  a  couple  of  winters 
ago,  and  to  say  that  it  carried  the  spirit  of 
Christmas  with  just  a  touch  of  its  solemnity 
would  not  be  doing  it  justice. 

And  there  is  a  pleasant  Grecian  Christmas 
custom  that  has  come  down  to  us  and  which 
is  applicable  to  the  South  and  West.  This 
is  the  placing  of  a  pdgrim's  staff  immediately 
to  one  side  of  the  doorway.  About  it  are 
tw  ined  myrtle  and  bay  w  ith  a  few  ripe  oranges 
and  lemons  conventionally  placed,  and  the 
whole  is  carefully  held  in  place  by  a  few  colored 
ribbons.  It  would  take  judgment  to  make 
use  of  this  feature  inside  the  home,  but  it 
could  be  done. 

Now  there  are  two  other  decorative  fea- 
tures that  I  believ-e  we  are  forgetting  which 
may  be  applied  to  the  decoration  of  any  home 
in  any  section  of  the  country  and  which  are 
quite  important.  I  refer  to  the  candle,  and 
particularly  the  bayberry  candle,  and  the 
Chinese  lantern.  Use  them  at  will,  and  with 
but  a  little  care  in  their 
placing  or,  in  the  case  of 
the  lanterns,  their  color, 
and  the  glow  of  the 
Christmas  tide  will  be 
greatly  enhanced.  I  be- 
lieve we  at  large  are 
forgetting  the  art  of  the 
candle.  The  bayberry 
with  its  traditions  is 
peculiarly  fitting.  And 
whether  it  is  used  in  tall 
hand  -  wrought  black 
forged-iron  sticks,  one 
either  side  of  a  four-foot 
Colonial  fireplace,  or  in 
the  more  dainty  sconces 
of  the  Louis,  it  is  an 
asset  by  day  as  well  as 
at  twilight  in  the  decora- 
tion of  the  home. 


TT  MAY  seem  strange 
to  associate  anything 
Chinese  with  the  birth- 
day of  Christ,  but  since 
beauty  is  the  considera- 
tion under  discussion  it  is 
as  well  to  give  thought 
to  that  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. Some  years  ago  it 
was  quite  a  custom  to 
use  the  small  Chinese 
lantern  in  the  decoration 
of  the  Christmas  tree. 
At  that  time  the  cheap 
ones  were  more  generally 
used.  To-day  there  is  a 
fascinating  variety  of  the 
better  kind  to  be  had, 
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Some  years  a?o  it  was  quite  a  custom  to  use  the  small  Chinese  lan- 
tern m  the  decoration  of  the  Christmas  tree  To-day  a  single  lantern 
against  a  background  of  everlastmg  or  ground-pine  presents  a  splen- 
did contrast 


particularly  in  the  wonderful  firecracker  reds  and  greens 
so  appropriate  to  the  season,  colors  which  only  the 
Orient  seems  to  produce  in  their  most  liquid  shades. 
A  single  lantern  of  the  red  and  green  combination  and 
of  a  pleasing  shape,  ahvays  of  course  considered  in  re- 
lation to  the  other  furnishings  of  the  room,  suspended 
from  a  slim  lacquered  standard  and  standing  in  a  more 
or  less  informal  hallway  in  a  corner  where  it  can  be 
banked  against  a  background  of  prim  everlasting  or 


No  Christmas  decoration  would  be  complete  without  a  tree.   Yet  the  tree  should  not  dominate  the  scene  but  rather  lend  a 
quiet  dignity  to  the  decorations  by  harmonizing  with  the  settings  of  the  room 
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ground-|iine,  presents  a  splendid  contrast.  It 
gives  one  a  feeling  of  luxurv  at  being  home  at 
Christmas,  intermingled  with  the  joy  of  its 
humanness  and  comfort. 

TT  WOULD  seem,  if  one  were  to  consider  the 
average  Christmas  decorations,  that  we  had 
been  suftering  from  a  lack  of  materials  or  the 
thought  necessary  totheir  choice  and  propriety. 
1  his,  however,  is  not  altogether  the  case,  for  I 
have  actually  found,  in  getting  material  to- 
gether for  this  article,  two  interior  decorators 
who  have  been  consulted  about  the  decoration 
of  the  home  at  Christmas  time.  I  talked  with 
them  and  they  both,  I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say, 
felt  that  a  little  more  care  might  be  spent  on 
the  decoration  of  the  home  at  this  season.  Na- 
turally they  made  use  of  a  number  of  means 
that  we,  who  are  accustomed  to  thinking  only 
in  terms  of  the  usual,  would  not  dream  of. 

One  of  them  told  me  of  a  home  in  which  she 
haa  made  use  of  indirect  lighting.  W  hat  an 
opportunity,  and  w  ho  but  an  experienced  decor- 
ator would  have  thought  of  it!  In  this  partic- 
ular case,  the  decorator  had  to  deal  with  a 
heavy  bas-relief  frieze.  Behind  the  more  out- 
standing reliefs  she  placed  small  frosted  bulbs 
of  low  candle  power  that  would  throw  the  de- 
sign into  light  and  shadow-.  Of  this  great 
moulding  she  made  her  piece  de  resistance,  for 
at  regular  intervals,  where  the  design  of  cheru- 
bim was  broken,  she  looped  a  continuous 
strand  of  ground-pine  with  short  pendants  of 
it  between  the  loops.  The  rest  of  the  room 
she  lighted  only  with  candles  and  a  driftwood 
fire  in  lieu  of  a  yule-log,  which  the  fireplace 
was  too  small  to  hold. 

Incidentally  it  is  possible  to  get  wonderful 
lighting  effects  from  a  driftwood  fire;  but  since 
driftwood  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  in  the 
city,  there  are  chemical  preparations  that  will 
produce  nearly  as  beautiful  fire  colors. 

One  of  the  noteworthy  problems  of  the 
other  decorator  with  whom  I  talked  was 
the  Christmas  decoration  of  a  music  room. 
She  felt  that,  due  to  a  great  organ  for  w  hich 
the  rest  of  the  room  was  a  setting,  it  should  be 
endow  ed  with  an  effect  more  nearly  approach- 
ing the  religious.  Fronting  the  organ  and  half 
concealing  it,  she  built  a  great  bank  of  palms 
and  spruces.  A  certain  feeling  of  the  manger 
she  introduced  into  the  scene  by  having  the 
flower  pots  in  the  lower 
bank  wrapped  in  straw. 
Suspended  over  the  bank 
in  front  of  the  organ's 
great  pipes,  she  used  an 
oriental  incense  burner 
which,  throughout  the 
holiday  season,  w  as  kept 
filled  with  eastern  per- 
fumes. She  secured 
splendidly  colorful  copes 
from  another  portion  of 
the  home  and  one  each 
w  as  suspended  upon  two 
walls.  1  he  remaining 
w  all,  which  happened  to 
be  opposite  the  organ, 
contained  a  handsome 
stained  glass  window 
and  needed  no  touch  to 
complete  the  picture. 

1  hese  are  typical  prob- 
lems that  we  must  meet 
if  we  wish  to  secure  the 
Christmas  atmosphere  in 
its  greatest  degree.  They 
are  problems  we  should 
not  try  to  avoid,  for  the 
supreme  joy  w'e  can  get 
out  of  these  days  that 
come  but  once  a  year 
means  much  to  the  aver- 
age American.  A  little 
care,  a  little  study,  and 
where  there  was  a  con- 
glomerate mass  is  a  per- 
fect picture!  And  if  we  do 
not  wish  to  work  alone, 
there  is  always  the  dec- 
orator to  fall  back  upon. 
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IT  WAS  biting  cold.  The  twihght  shades 
of  a  short-lived  Saturday  in  December  were 
fast  thickening  into  the  snow  country's  semi- 
darkness.  A  few  moments  before  the 
heavily  blanketed,  rolling  New  England  hills  had 
been  superb  pinks  and  shimmering  purples. 
With  the  death  of  the  sun  they  had  become  a 
ghostly  white  once  more. 

Intermittent  gusts  of  a  sharp  north  wind 
screamed  its  weird  song  of  w-oe.  As  the  wail 
ceased,  however,  there  came  to  the  ears  a  more 
calm  and  gentle  tune,  one  that  reminded  you  of 
ocean  waves  softly  stealing  up  upon  the  dry 
sands  of  the  beach.  It  was  the  gentle  and  meth- 
odical swish,  swish,  swish,  from  four  pairs  of  long 
rangy  skis. 

In  single  file  four  staunch-legged  skiers,  head 
and  shoulders  bowed  in  buffeting  the  piercing 
gusts  of  wind,  slowly  edged  their  way  across 
an  open  white  meadow  and  entered  the  friendly 
finger  of  a  forest  stretched  out  to  meet  them. 
Here  was  momentary  protection  from  the  cut- 
ting wind.  Heads  and  shoulders  became  erect, 
while  a  bulging  knapsack  strapped  to  the  back  of 
each  wayfarer  slid  back  to  its  proper  carrying 
position. 

These  four  intruders  of  the  winter  woods  were 
so  completely  muffled  in  heavy  mackinaws, 
sweaters,  extension  caps,  and  other  winter  togs 
that  even  their  own  mothers  would  have  failed  to 
recognize  them.  It  happened,  however,  that  six 
miles  behind  was  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  and 
this  fact  helps  in  clearing  up  the  mystery  con- 
cerning their  identity. 

I  hese  men  were  Dartmouth  students,  all  mem- 
bers of  the  college  outing  club.  Something  more 
than  two  hours  before,  recitations  had  ended  for 
the  week  and  they  were  now 
free  men  until  Monday 
morning.  About  one  mile 
ahead,  nestled  in  the  pro- 
tecting shoulder  of  a  wind- 
swept hill,  a  cozy  cabin  was 
awaiting  their  arrival.  Here 
was  a  fireplace  to  sprawl  be- 
fore anddryoutsoakedshoes 
and  socks,  a  kitchen  stove  to 
cook  the  generous  supply  of 
food  now  resting  on  their 
pack-laden  backs,  heavy 
blankets  galore  merely  to  be 
hauled  down  from  the  raft- 
ers overhead. 

Considering  the  winter 
season  in  general,  it  is  not 
at  all  unusual  to  find  peo- 
ple who  consider  it  some- 
what in  the  light  of  a  liabil- 
ity. To  all  those  so  minded, 
the  Hanover  winter  would 
represent  utter  bankruptcy. 
In  this  particular  section  of 
New  England  the  winter 
arrives  early;  while  it  lasts 


the  weather  is  very,  very  cold  and  the  snow 
extremely  deep.  Furthermore,  it  seems  loathe 
to  leave  at  all.  It  is  the  hard,  cruel  winter  of  the 
North  lands,  the  sort  that  many  of  us  shudder 
over  as  we  read  about  but  to  which  it  is  given 
few  people  actually  to  experience. 

Most  assuredly  here  is  a  winter  that  can  be 
made  either  one  of  two  things.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  can  be  made  the  bane  of  one's  existence;  on 
the  other,  such  invigorating  air  and  lovely  sur- 
roundings may  become  a  thing  of  pure  joy.  Of 
these  two,  Dartmouth  wisely  enough  has  chosen 
the  pure  joy.  Dartmouth  residents  in  no  way  con- 
sider winter  a  liability.  To  them  winter  is  a  dis- 
tinct asset.    I  hey  view  its  passing  with  real  regret. 

When  a  Dartmouth  freshman  enters  college, 
the  first  things  he  buys  are  text  books.  Then, 
likely  enough,  he  joins  the  Dartmouth  Outing 
Club  and  ten  minutes  later  is  in  a  sporting  goods 
outfitter's  store  picking  out  a  pair  of  skis,  under 
the  careful  tutelage  of  a  more  experienced  upper 
classman.  Of  course  he  has  no  immediate  use 
for  these  but  somehow  a  Dartmouth  student 
doesn't  feel  exactly  at  home  unless  he  owns  a  pair 

Ayl/'INTER  sports  have  begun  to  take  hold  in 
'  '  many  colleges  gifted  with  a  bountiful  snow 
harvest,  but  in  none  other  have  they  become  the 
thoroughly  established  institution  that  they  are 
at  Dartmouth.  In  Hanover,  the  spirit  of  winter 
seems  to  be  present  even  when  its  biting  sharp- 
ness is  still  several  months  away.  Dartmouth 
was  the  first  American  college  to  realize  the  full 
joy  of  winter,  and  since  then  it  has  continued  to 
lead  all  others  in  getting  the  most  out  of  this  joy. 
Winter  sports  play  about  as  prominent  a  part  as 
do  football  and  baseball. 


In  single  file  four  staunch-legged  skiers,  head  and  shoulders  bowed  in  buffeting  the  piercing  gusts  of  wind,  slowly  edged 

their  way  across  an  open  white  meadow 
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The  main  reason  for  the  universal  popularity 
of  the  invigorating  Hanover  winter  is  the  Dart- 
mouth Outing  Club.  The  greater  part  of  the 
student  body  belongs  to  this.  Also,  several  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty.  In  fact,  you  can't  keep  the 
faculty  out.  The  normal  membership  of  this 
club  is  about  seven  hundred,  although  during 
war  times  it  dropped  to  about  four  hundred.  But 
there  were  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  this 
temporary  falling  off. 

'  I  ''HE  club  owns  a  chain  of  seven  cabins  extend- 
ing  from  Hanover  to  the  portals  of  the  White 
Mountains.  More  cabins  are  being  added  to 
this  chain  and  before  long  they  will  extend  right 
into  the  heart  of  the  mountains.  Most  of  these 
cabins  are  accessible  enough  so  that  a  student, 
upon  striking  into  the  hills  at  the  end  of  Satur- 
day's recitations,  can  travel  to  one,  two,  some- 
times three  cabins  if  he  wishes  and  be  back  for 
Monday  morning  classes. 

Some  of  the  cabins  are  more  distant  and  these 
trips  are  usually  saved  for  short  vacations  or  for 
the  expenditure  of  a  precious  supply  of  cuts  har- 
bored during  the  term  for  this  special  purpose. 
Furthermore,  the  cabins  are  used  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  summer  as  well  as  in  winter.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  vacation  land 
at  any  time  of  the  year  than  the  lovely  New 
Hampshire  hills,  and  Dartmouth  men  fully  real- 
ize this  fact. 

Altogether,  there  are  eighty-two  and  one-half 
miles  of  trails  connecting  the  various  cabins. 
Ihe  club  members  themselves  have  cut  and 
marked  these  trails  and  the  job  has  been  so  thor- 
oughly done  that  no  one  by  any  chance  could 
mistake  the  route.  The  trails  are  clearly  marked 
with  arrows  and  green  and 
white  "D.  O.  C."  signs 
nailed  to  trees  and  fences. 
Some  of  these  trails  wander 
across  farm  yards  now  and 
then,  and  this  with  the  full 
consent  of  the  owner.  Upon 
which  you  notice  that  the 
students  have  shown  a  rare 
amount  of  respect  for  the 
other  man's  property  in 
their  trail  work.  Not  a 
blazed  tree  is  to  be  found. 
Where  a  blaze  mark  has 
been  necessary,  merely  a 
white  and  green  ring  has 
been  painted  upon  the  bark 
of  a  tree. 

This  trail  work  is  rare 
good  fun  and  also  excep- 
tionally fine  training  in 
woodcraft.  Furthermore, 
there  is  always  some  other 
sort  of  constructive  work  to 
be  done  around  the  cabins. 
In  most  cases,  the  club 
owns  the  land  upon  which  a 
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an  icy  interior.  A  lamp  is  lighted. 
I  his  discloses  a  long,  narrow,  one- 
room  interior.  Along  one  wall  runs 
a  double  tier  of  bunks,  each  of  these 
bulging  with  a  bulky  soft  mattress. 
Hanging  from  the  cross-piece  rafters 
above  droop  a  generous  supply  or 
warm  blankets.  In  the  centre  of  the 
cabin  is  a  fine  brick  fireplace,  and  to 
the  rear  of  this  is  an  open  wing  which 
is  the  kitchen. 

The  first  job  on  the  docket  is  that 
of  rustling  wood  for  fireplace  and 
stove.  Buried  beneath  a  good  sized 
snow  drift  just  outside  the  kitchen 
door  is  a  bountiful  wood  pile.  Un- 
fortunately, this  wood  is  in  long 
lengths,  but  a  two-handed  saw  soon 
makes  short  work  of  it.  Between 
strokes  one  of  the  hard  working  saw- 
yers is  heard  to  remark  critically: 

"  It's  a  wonder  that  bunch  of  fresh- 
men up  here  last  week  couldn't  leave 
a  little  wood  ready  sawed." 

Presently  a  bod  \-- and  soul-warming 
fire  is  crackling  in  both  fireplace  and 
stove.  Now  comes  an  inventory  of 
food  supplies.  Packs  are  emptied  and 
attention  is  directed  toward  a  tall, 
freckled-faced  sophomore  familiarly 
known  as  "Red."  It  seems  that  ear- 
lier in  the  day.  Red  had  been  given 
the  responsibility  of  buying  the  entire 


Up  hill  and  down  dale,  with  his  kit  on  his 
back,  the  student  roams  the  snow-clad  fast- 
nesses of  the  neighboring  hills  from  Saturday 
noon  until  Monday  rooming 


cabin  stands  and  can  do  what  it  likes 
with  it.  In  various  tracts  it  has  ac- 
quired about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  in  its  own  right.  Not  long  ago 
the  club  decided  that  it  would  like  a 
small  lake  in  front  of  a  certain  cabin. 
.A  near-by  stream  had  pointed  the  way 
to  the  possibility  of  this.  I  he  engi- 
neering school  drew  plans  and  pres- 
ently all  hands  were  busy  w  ith  shov- 
els. In  a  short  time  the  lake  was  a 
reality. 

The  Dartmouth  Outing  Club  has 
come  into  especial  prominence  dur- 
ing recent  years  as  the  originator  and 
annual  sponsor  for  the  Dartmouth 
\\  inter  Carnival.  I  his  carnival  is 
now  recognized  as  one  of  the  national 
athletic  events  of  the  year.  Over  the 
Dartmouth  winter  course,  epoch- 
marking  records  have  been  made  in 
ski  jumping,  ski  races,  snowshoe 
races,  and  other  snow  sports.  In  this 
respect,  the  Club  represents  organized 
winter  competitive  sports.  I  hese  par- 
ticular sports,  ho  .\  e\  er,  last  but  a  few 
days.  Very  little  has  been  said  in  the 
world  beyond  Hanover  concerning 
that  part  of  the  club's  activities 
which  is  perhaps  its  greatest  work, 
the  side  upon  which  I  am  now  at- 
tempting to  lay  special  emphasi^. 
Ibis  part  is  especially  important  be- 
cause it  lasts  all  winter.  It  might 
reasonably  enough  be  called  organ- 
ized informality,  this  business  of 
strapping  on  a  pair  of  skis  and  going 
afield  in  the  winter  woods  merely 
for  the  pure  joy  of  the  thing  itself. 

Let  us  return  to  the  particular  four  outing  dub 
members  whom  we  have  left  buffeting  a  piercing 
north  w  ind,  scarcely  a  mile  from  one  of  the  cabins. 
They  have  arrived  at  their  destination.  The 
energetic  stamping  on  the  veranda  floor  of  four 
pairs  of  shoes  being  cleared  of  the  tenacious  snow 
tells  as  much.  Kight  skis  have  been  unbuckled 
and  each  of  these,  its  day's  work  over,  is  resting 
on  edge  against  the  outside  wall  of  the  cabin. 

A  student  called  "Dave"  is  digging  down 
through  several  layers  of  w  inter  clothing  in  search 
of  a  key.  Presently  this  small  metal  object 
gleams  in  the  moonlight,  after  a  certain  amount 
of  fumbling  with  cold  hands  the  cabin  door  is 
thrown  open,  and  the  four  wayfarers  pour  into 


The  students  of  Dartmouth  College  consider  the  New  Hampshire  winter  a  distinct  asset. 
Every  week-end  finds  almost  the  entire  student  body  out  on  snowshoes  or  skis  visiting  near-by 
points  of  interest 


food  supply  for  the  crow'd.  Now  the  time  has 
come  wlien  he  is  about  to  be  called  upon  to  give 
an  accounting  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
handled  the  trust. 

"What  did  you  get  for  supper,  Red.'"  is  the 
first  question. 

1  his  brings  forth  tiie  laconic  reply:  "Beans 
and  sausage." 

"(lee,  I  came  up  here  to  get  away  from  beans." 

Red,  upon  being  challenged  in  this  manner, 
then  adds  hopefully: 

"  But  I've  got  steak  for  to-morrow's  dinner." 

"What  kinda  steak.'"  comes  from  the  critical 
audience. 

"  Rump  steak." 


A  Rood  run  on  skis  is  thirst  producing,  but 
the  remedy  is  always  at  hand.  What  better 
drink  could  there  be  than  an  ice-cold  draught 
from  an  opening  in  the  frozen  river? 


Steak!"  in  declamatory 
chorus.  "Cjosh,  Red,  but  you're  a 
rotten  provider." 

"They'd  give  you  the  same  thing 
if  you  asked  for  porterhouse,"  returns 
the  provident  Red. 

Dishes  are  brought  forth  from  the 
cupboard  and  the  table  set.  The  self 
appointed  cook,  abetted  by  two  some- 
w  hat  critical  assistants,  devotes  his 
attention  to  the  destinies  of  the  hot 
food  sizzling  upon  the  stove. 

"How  do  you  know  when  sau- 
sage's done?"  inquires  the  cook  in  a 
(juandary. 

"Just  you  serve  'em.  We'll  let  you 
know  if  they  ain't,"  comes  from  .the 
expectant  table. 

Pre-supper  criticisms  to  the  con- 
trary, the  meal  proves  to  be  a  huge 
success.  Kventually  dishes  are  washed 
and  then  a  circle  gathers  around  the 
crackling  fire.  1  he  talk  which  en- 
sues, for  the  most  part,  concerns  the 
activities  of  the  Dartmouth  Outing 
Club.  A  quiet  senior  breaks  an 
unaccustomed  lull  in  the  conversa- 
tion: 

"  Say,  Dave,  want  to  hike  dow  n  the 
w  hole  chain  of  cabins  during  Easter 
holidays'  We  can  take  the  train'to 
Littleton,  spend  each  night  in  a  dif- 
ferent cabin,  and  get  back  in  Hanover 
just  in  time  for  college  opening.  How 
'bout  it?" 

Dave  thinks  this  carefully  over  for 
a  minute  or  two,  then  w  hole-hea'ttedly 
chimes  in: 

"Sure  thing.  I'll  go  you." 
The  evening  wears  on.  Plans  for  the  morrow 
are  broached.  One  venturesome  explorer  sug- 
gests that  they  leave  the  cabin  early  and  spend 
the  entire  day  returning  to  Hanover  by  a  long 
detour  through  the  woods.  But  there  remains 
in  the  larder  a  large-sized  steak  to  be  devoured, 
even  though  it  be  a  rump  steak,  and  this  sug- 
gestion does  not  meet  with  general  approval. 
The  plan  finally  decided  upon  is  that  of  taking  a 
morning  ski  run  through  the  hills,  returning  to 
the  cabin  for  a  fairly  late  dinner  and  then  start- 
ing out  for  Hanover  toward  evening. 

.■\  generous  supply  of  wood  is  stacked  up  be- 
side the  fireplace,  two  men  haul  mattresses  from 
the  bunks  and  make  their  beds  in  front  of  the 
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warming  fire.  The  others  roll  up  on  the  bunks. 
Outside,  the  north  wind  whistles  its  mournful 
wail.    Inside  the  cabin,  quiet  reigns  supreme. 

The  entire  incident  just  related  is  fairly  typical 
of  various  small  groups  of  Outmg  Club  members 
that  make  an  exodus  from  Hanover  to  club 
cabins  every  Saturday.  There  comes  a  time, 
however,  once  every  year  w  lien  Dartmouth  am- 
bition rises  to  greater  heights  than  the  hills 
around  Hanover.  Nothing  less  than  the  tower- 
ing tip»  of  the  White  Mountains  will  satisfy  this 
craving.  Hence  the  annual  White  Mountain 
trip  of  the  Dartmouth  Outing  Club. 

Between  forty  and  tifty  men  usually  go  on  this 
trip.  It  takes  about  four  days  altogether.  The 
college  authorities  thmk  so  well  of  the  work  which 
the  club  is  accomiiiishing  that  wisely  enough  they 
make  the  men  a  present  of  an  extra  day  or  two. 
Two  winters  ago  this  annual  trip  took  the  form  of 
a  ski  and  snowshoe  jaunt  from  the  lower  reaches 
of  the  White  Mountams  to  the  snow-buried  tip 
of  Mount  Washington. 

Last  winter  the  club  visited  the  Franconia 
Range  of  the  White  .Mountains.  Mount  Lafay- 
ette and  other  peaks  were  conquered  on  skis, 
snowshoes  and  ice  creepers.  After  accompany- 
ing Dartmoutii  on  one  of  these  jaunts  one  is  pruned 
for  about  anything — either  that  or  a  hospital! 
The  job  of  keeping  up  with 
the  Dartmouth  procession  as 
it  steadily  winds  its  way  to 
the  top  of  the  world  is  one 
that  calls  for  sturdy  prelimi- 
nary training.  Here  is  where 
the  value  of  the  week-end 
hikes  comes  in.  The  man 
who  is  not  in  condition  for 
this  big  game  of  winter  sports 
is  about  as  much  up  against  it 
as  the  football  player  who 
steps  into  his  particular  big 
game  of  the  season  without 
weeks  of  practise. 

To-day,  probably  every 
student  in  Dartmouth  and  a 
good  share  of  the  townspeo- 
ple and  farmers  as  well  glide 
around  on  skis.  Yet  ten  years 
ago  a  pair  of  skis  around  Han- 
over was  a  curiosity.  It  was 
about  that  time  that  one  Fred 
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Harris,  ()f  the  class  of  191 1,  startled  townsfolk 
and  mildly  interested  students  by  appearing  in 
public  on  sundry  occasions  swinging  silently  along 
on  iiis  long  rangy  snow  boats. 

Harris,  together  with  one  or  two  cronies,  had 
made  the  discovery  that  if  you  keep  going  on  a 
pair  of  skis  or  snowshoes,  you  can  keep  just  about 
as  warm  as  by  staying  in  a  stuffy  room  listening  to 
the  whistle  of  a  steam  radiator,  even  when  the 
thermometer  is  thirty  below  zero.  Further- 
more, It  was  found  that  the  whistle  of  a  winter 
wind  piercing  the  pines  is  much  more  inspiring 
than  that  of  the  radiator. 

Harris  and  his  friends  took  to  skiing  and  snow- 
shoeing  through  the  hills  on  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days. These  short  trips  were  merely  for  the  pure 
joy  of  covering  miles  of  crystalline  whiteness; 
there  was  no  particular  objective.  One  of  these 
trips,  however,  happened  to  take  them  through 
the  woods  of  Moose  .Mountain,  about  eight  miles 
from  Hanover.  Here  they  stumbled  upon  a 
deserted  shanty.  In  that  stumble  were  the 
beginnings  of  the  Dartmouth  Outing  Club. 

To  H  arris  tiiis  shanty  offered  possibilities  as  a 
week-end  bungalow.    Upon  investigation  it  de- 


Up  above  the  world  so  high  where  even  the  snow  can't  stay 
for  long — the  skiing  party  halts  for  lunch  and  to  admire  the  white 
world  spread  at  their  feet 
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on  and  saw  clearly  enough  that  the  young  Outing 
Club  was  one  worthy  of  support. 

1  he  kind  of  support  most  needed  for  expansion 
was  money.  Dr.  Johnson  gave  a  supply  of  this 
and,  furthermore,  has  been  repeating  it  in  fre- 
quent doses  ever  since.  He  is  now  Honorary 
President  of  the  club  and,  all  told,  about  the  most 
active  honorary  president  of  any  organization 
I  have  ever  known. 

Of  course  with  financial  support  there  has  to  go 
enthusiasm  from  within  the  ranks.  The  Dart- 
mouth Outing  Club  know  s  no  end  of  this.  Not 
only  on  the  part  of  the  students  but  from  the 
faculty  as  well.  Take,  for  example,  the  locations 
of  the  cabins.  As  you  travel  down  the  chain  you 
realize  that  each  cabin  is  particularly  well  placed 
in  its  particular  surroundings.  It  happens  that 
Professor  Charles  D.  Adams  has  been  actively 
connected  with  the  club  from  its  inception. 
Likewise,  it  happens  that  he  knows  every  inch  of 
the  hills  around  Hanover  like  a  book.  While  he 
is  too  modest  to  admit  being  responsible,  never- 
theless I  put  two  and  two  together  and  decided 
that  Professor  Adams  had  a  good  deal  to  do  about 
selecting  these  sites. 

Professor  J.  \V.  Goldthwaite,  of  the  engineering 
school,  is  another  faculty  member  whose  shoulder 
has  been  constantly  behind  the  wheel.  He  has 
compiled  .some  very  fine  maps 
of  the  cabin  chain.  Likew  ise, 
Professors  Griggs,  Goodrich, 
Clark,  Hull,  Licklinder,  and 
other  faculty  members  have 
taken  an  active  interest  in 
the  club. 

These  men  take  up  the  club 
activities  with  the  same  sort 
of  enthusiasm  that  the  stu- 
dents themselves  do.  In  fact 
it  is  often  difficult  to  tell  the 
difference  between  teacher 
and  student.  There  is  a  ca- 
maraderie of  the  outdoors  be- 
tween the  two  that  knows  no 
class  room  lines. 

Dartmouth  has  been  called 
one  of  our  most  democratic 
colleges.  After  you  have  been 
on  a  hike  with  the  Dartmouth 
Outing  Club  you  realize  the 
full  significance  of  this. 


To  feel  the  real 
a  toboggan  chute 
cm  you 


exhilaration  of  speed  try  sliding  down 
on  skis.   An  express  train  has  nothing 


The  job  of  keeping  up  with  the  procession  of  skiers  as  it 
sturdily  winds  its  way  to  the  top  of  the  world  is  one  that  calls 
for  much  preliminary  training 


veloped  that  the  property  belonged  to  Dr.  Giles 
of  the  college  faculty.  Dr.  Giles  told  Harris  tiiat 
he  and  his  friends  could  use  the  shack.  In  due 
time  the  entirely  natural  and  essentially  American 
thing  was  done.  A  club  was  organized.  This 
was  called  the  Dartmouth  Outing  Club.  And 
from  this  small  handful  of  friends,  the  member- 
ship has  grown  to  seven  hundred. 

The  original  shanty  under  the  lee  of  Moose 
Mountain  is  still  there,  but  it  is  now  used  only  for 
overflow  meetings.  Beside  it  is  a  much  grander 
cabin,  a  roomy,  well  shingled  bungalow  put  up 
by  carpenters  who  knew  their  job.  This  is  one 
of  the  seven  cabins  of  the  club  chain. 

It  happens  that  the  club  did  not  get  going  in  a 
big  way  until  Dr.  J.  E.  Johnson,  a  Dartmouth 
alumnus  of  the  class  of  '66,  appeared  upon  the 
scene.    Dr.  Johnson  got  w  ind  of  what  w  as  going 


Last  winter  the  Dartmouth  Outing  Club  visited  the  Fran- 
conia Range  of  the  White  Mountains  and  conquered  Mt. 
Lafayette  and  othsr  peaks  on  skis,  snowshoes  and  ice  creepers 
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In  restoring  the  old  house,  the  owner  endeavored 
to  keep  the  old  lines  intact  and  to  retain  the  quaint 
air  of  antiquity  as  far  as  possible.  This  comer  of  the 
house  is  a  striking  example  of  the  results  obtained 
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Although  full  of  historic  interest  the  old  house,  before  its  restoration,  was  not  attractive  except  for  its  sloping  roof  and  massive  chimney.  Careful  planning  worked  wonders  with  it 
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TVHT  U^T  COMMUV^TY 
CH%ISTMAS? 

■=By  HxARRY  J(EE 


HAT   the   Community   Christmas  Tree 
rapidly  becoming  the  universal  symbol 


T 

J  of  the  unbounded,  enduring,  and  ever- 
increasing  spirit  of  good-will  among 
men  is  evidenced  by  the  amazing  increase  in  the 
number  of  cities,  towns  and  villages  that  are 
setting  up  the  glittering  evergreen.  Thousands 
who  always  had  considered  Christmas  as  a  day 
to  be  devoted  to  the  family  have  learned  how  in- 
hnitelv  more  blessed  the  day  becomes  when  some 
of  the  home  cheer  is  allowed  to  overflow  into  the 
cups  of  the  lonely.  The  Trees  of  Light  are  doing 
for  us  all  that  the  Three  Spirits  of  Christmas  did 
for  narrow,  grasping,  carpmg,  old  Scrooge  in 
Dickens's  "Christmas  Carol,"  transforming  him 
overnight  into  a  hale  well-wisher,  and  well-doer  too. 

The  Christmas  Spirits  who  visited  old  Scrooge 
in  London  long  ago  have  found  New  \ork. 
Eight  years  have  passed  since  Father  Knicker- 
bocker first  rubbed  his  bewildered  eyes  to  see,  in 
the  midst  of  his  busy  streets,  a  Tree  whose  blos- 
soms were  like  light,  .^nd  now,  though  he  is 
more  used  to  it,  the  idea 
still  thrills  him. 

The  first  Tree  of 
Light  was  sent  to  New 
York  from  the  Adiron- 
dack forests.  Its  height 
was  seventy-hve  leet. 
On  it  blazed  8,000 
lights.  So  imperson- 
ally was  the  planning 
done  that  even  now  few 
persons — except  news- 
papermen who,  from 
the  tirst,  favored  and 
fostered  and  spread 
abroad  the  story  of  the 
Tree  of  Light  - —  know 
the  names  of  the  found- 
ers of  this  rarely  spiri- 
tual interpretation  of 
the  Christmas  thought. 

On  the  first  night  ot 
the  illumination  of  the 
tree  the  park  was 
thronged  long  before 
the  lights  flashed  on. 
Then  with  a  great  fan- 
fa  re  of  trumpets,  a 
vested  procession  came 
from  a  near-by  church 
singing  "Holy  Night." 

f  ar  and  wide  the 
press  circulated  the 
stirring  story  of  this 
first  adventure.  As  a 
result  the  following 
3'ear  came  reports  of 
more  than  one  hundred 
Trees  of  Light,  in  ail 
parts  of  the  countr\. 
1  he  ensuing  year  there 
were  more  than  three 
hundred  trees.  So  far 
did  the  little  candle 
throw  its  beams.  In 
Japan,  a  group  of  .Amer- 
icans joined  with  the 
natives  in  a  delightful 
celebration.  In  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone 
delegates  of  civic,  fra- 
ternal and  labor  organi- 
zations held  a  Christ- 
mas carnival.  Admin- 
istration officers,  army 
men,  clerical  forces, 
shopmen  and  all  ele- 
ments of  the  complex 


population  worked  together  in  creating  a  festa 
of  good-will,  wonderful  to  behold. 

In  a  small  Middle  West  town,  the  office  force 
of  a  manufacturing  concern  arranged  for  a  visit 
to  the  inmates  of  the  County  Poor  Farm.  A 
number  of  young  men  took  their  music?!  instru- 
ments, the  soloists  in  one  of  the  choirs  and  a 
reader  of  Riley's  homely  poems  went  with  the 
company  to  the  mfirmary.  W  hen  the  tree  was 
lighted  great  was  the  joy  of  the  almost  forgotten 
people.  Little  remembrances  were  taken  to 
each,  but  it  was  the  good  fellowship  of  it  all  that 
remained  with  them.  Out  of  that  gathering  has 
grown  a  permanent  guild,  some  of  whose  members 
go  to  visit  the  poor  every  fortnight. 

A  lonely  actor  in  New  ^'ork  invited  a  number 
of  old  folks,  who  had  seen  better  days,  to  be  his 
guests  on  Christmas  night.  He  impersonated 
the  butler  and  served  the  meal.  All  the  guests 
tell  with  great  delight  of  the  wonders  of  that 
evening.  This  little  festivity  was  held  the  year 
of  our  entry  into  the  war,  and  within  sight  of  the 


The  Community  Christmas  Tree — such  as  this  one  in  Dallas.  Texas — expresses  best  perhaps  the  true  spirit  of  the  age-old  carol,  "Peace 

on  earth  toward  men  of  good -will" 


Metropolitan  Tower  which  loomed  above  the 
Parent  Tree. 

A  tree  is  always  a  part  of  the  Christmas  Day 
of  the  old  men  of  the  Toy  Shop  on  Mott  Street. 
They  sit  about  smoking  their  pipes  and  telling 
yarns,  long  after  their  appointed  bedtimes,  on 
the  Great  Night,  knowing  how  many  children, 
far  and  near,  are  enjoying  the  toys  their  patient 
hands  have  made  throughout  the  year.  The 
actor  mentioned  above  one  year  secured  a  job, 
a  day  or  so  before  Christmas,  at  the  Toy  Shop 
and  made  up  as  one  of  the  old  men.  He  had  ar- 
ranged that  a  friend  should  come  to  the  shop,  and 
invite  six  of  the  old  gentlemen  to  a  Christmas 
dinner.  He,  being  invited  as  one  of  the  guests, 
went  with  the  others  to  his  own  house.  A 
servant,  in  the  supposed  absence  of  the  host, 
served  the  meal.  The  guests  to  this  day  do  not 
know  that  one  of  the  Christmas  guests  was  also 
their  host. 

The  Christmas  tree  spirit  spread  to  France. 
A  writer  in  The  Survey  tells  the  story  of  a  soldiers' 
public  Christmas  tree: 
"My  brother  was  bil- 
leted in  a  quaint  French 
village;  at  Christmas 
time  he  suggested  that 
the  soldiers  fix  a  Christ- 
mas tree  for  the  chil- 
dren. His  idea  was 
warmly  welcomed  and 
every  man  contributed 
a  little  money.  My 
brother  obtained  the 
cooperation  of  the 
mayor,  the  teacher  and 
the  parish  priest.  The 
school  was  opened  to 
the  soldiers,  who  decor- 
ated it  with  fir  trees, 
ivy,  holly  and  lanterns. 
1  he  priest  said  mid- 
night mass  in  the  little 
church,  and  some  of  the 
soldiers  sang  and  played 
the  organ  during  the 
mass.  1  he  next  da^''  a 
beautiful  big  tree  stood 
in  tiie  schoolroom,  the 
children  seated  in  front 
of  It.  Before  they  were 
given  the  toys  a  little 
performance  was 
staged.  I  wish  you 
could  have  seen  their 
glee  when  one  of  the 
soldiers,  who  in  private 
life  IS  a  clown,  appeared 
in  his  costume  and  did 
tricks  for  them." 

After  our  entry  into 
the  war  the  1 ree  of 
Light  Committee  wrote 
to  Cieneral  Pershing  as 
follows:  "We  hear  that 
when  you  were  on  the 
Mexican  Border  with 
our  boys  you  had  a 
Tree  of  Light  for  them 
there.  Won't  you  have 
many  of  them  for  our 
boys  over  there,  and 
for  the  French,  English, 
and  Italian  boys  who 
are  away  from  home."" 
So  there  were  many 
Trees  of  Light  for  our 
boys  and  for  the  little 
children  and  the  old 
folks  in  France.  Trees 
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)f  Light  were  lashed  to  the  masts  of  tlie  battle- 
hips  on  the  coasts  of  England  and  France,  and 
vere  placed  on  the  decks  of  our  ships  in  the 
ludson.  On  several  of  the  battleships  in  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  ^  ard,  officers  and  men  set  up 
rees  and  invited  hundreds  of  children  to  enjoy 
he  festivities  aboard.  ^ 

Out  on  the  rocks  of  Swinburne's  Island  in  New- 
fork  Harbor  last  year,  for  the  homecoming  of  our 
oldiers  and  their  first  Christmas  greeting,  a  Tree 
f  Light  was  erected  by  the  men  in  the  hospital 
here.  As  the  ships  passed  close,  the  boys  on 
he  island  played  on  the  musical  instruments 
riends  had  sent  them. 

And  as  the  ships  neared  the  Battery  the  sol- 
iers  saw  a  tree  with  many  thousands  of  lights 
nd  a  gold  star  atop  and  the  word  "welcome." 
iS  they  passed  up  Fifth  Avenue  and  under  the 
rch  at  Madison  Square,  the  giant,  glittering 
arent  Christmas  Tree  blazed  for  them,  and 
mong  the  other  trees,  in  light,  were  the  words 
Peace  on  Earth  to  Men  of  Good  Will." 

A  lady  of  New  ^  ork  became  so  impressed  with 
ie  idea  of  community  Christmas  trees  that  she 
sked  to  endow  the  star  on  the  topmost  branch 
Fthe  Tree  of  Light,  so  that  its  shining  all  through 
le  year  might  be  a  hint  of  hope  to  the  manv  who 
lend  their  nights  in  the  park  and  to  those  who 
ass  bv.  Permission  was  gladly  granted  and 
le  star  shines  every  night.  Since  the  w-ar  the 
:ar  is  in  gold  as  a  memorial  to  the  boys  who  made 
le  supreme  sacrifice. 

Last  year  thousands  of  sailors  and  soldiers  gath- 
ed  with  their  friends  about  the  Tree  while  the 
ilvation  Army  Band,  dressed  in  Santa  Claus 
)stunie,  played  carols.  Oskanonton,  a  Mohawk 
idian  in  native  costume,  led  a  group  of  Camp 
Ire  Girls  and  Boy  Scouts  to  the  tree,  each  bear- 
g  carrier  pigeons  who  had  seen  service  overseas, 
bout  the  birds'  necks  were  the  flags  of  the  Allies; 
;ing  set  free  the  little  messengers  flew  away — 
1  but  one  which  perched  on  the  Tree,  apparently 
itening  to  the  singing. 

pHE  successful  materialization  of  a  Community 
Christmas  usually  depends  upon  the  enthusi- 
m  of  some  one  individual.  In  an  Indiana  town, 
committee  had  been  appointed  to  plan  for  the 
ree  of  Light,  but  as  the  time  grew  near  it  was 
ident  that  nothing  was  being  done  to  arouse 
id  fuse  the  get-together-spirit  of  the  people, 
certain  young  woman  of  the  town  decided  to 
start  something,"  and  having  started  it  to 
;ee  it  to  a  finish."  Beginning  the  day  at  six- 
irty,  by  eight  o'clock  she  had  been  promised 
tree.  The  town's  biggest  dealer  was  glad  to 
ivertise  himself  in  this  way  and,  being  human, 
50  pleased  to  play  a  part  in  the  Community 
ama.  At  nine  o'clock  she  had  secured  per- 
ission  from  the  County  Commissioners  to  place 
e  tree  in  the  courthouse  square.  By  twelve, 
e  local  Electric  Company  had  promised  to  wire 
e  tree  without  charge,  and  keep  it  lighted  from 
:  o'clock  to  midnight  from  Christmas  Eve  until 
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The  ceremonies  around  the  tree  in  New  York  are  extended 
throughout  the  week.    Famous  singers  and  musicians  con- 
tribute their  services,  and  choruses  singing  the  old  Christmas 
carols  are  always  features 

Twelfth  Night.  By  two  o'clock  she  had  seen 
the  city  editors  of  the  three  papers,  all  of  whom 
had  promised  to  give  front-page  notices  of  the 
coming  event  each  day  until  the  time  of  the 
celebration,  so  as  to  keep  it  before  the  minds  of  the 
townspeople. 

There  was  a  new  item  to  add  each  day.  One 
day  a  printer  promised  to  print  copies  of  the  old 
English  carols  for  free  distribution;  another  day, 
it  was  a  maker  of  motion  picture  slides  who 
presented,  to  each  of  the  moving  picture  houses, 
announcements  of  the  Tree  of  Light.  Then  there 
was  mention  of  a  special  programme  of  Christmas 
music  by  one  of  the  leading  choirs  with  a  solo 
by  the  town's  favorite  singer.  Next  came  the 
offer  of  the  Oratorio  Society  to  render  the  Halle- 
lujah Chorus,  followed  by  the  loan  of  a  piano  by 
a  music  dealer. 

In  Baltimore  one  of  the  newspapers  initiated 
that  city's  Community  Christmas.  On  the  day 
before  the  celebration  the  paper  published  Christ- 
mas carols  with  music.  One  day  of  the  Christ- 
mas season  was  set  aside  as  "Tiny  Tim's  Day," 
when  all  the  crippled  children  of  the  city  were 
taken  in  automobiles  to  the  Plaza,  where  stood  the 
Tree  of  Light   There  were  wonderful  illuminations 
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and  music;  the  bands  played  the  national  airs  of 
America  and  of  the  countries  represented  in  the 
audience. 

In  Riverside,  California,  three  hundred  people 
took  part  in  a  pageant.  Mounted  police  headed 
the  procession,  followed  by  school  children, 
musical  clubs  and  a  motley  array  of  harlequins, 
waits,  spirits  of  Christmas  and  of  the  woods, 
monks,  Indians,  and  various  other  characters 
symbolic  of  California  history.  The  slogan  was: 
"It's  your  tree;  it's  my  tree;  it's  everybody's  tree!" 

In  Detroit  thousands  of  singers,  in  groups  of  ten 
or  twelve,  sang  in  all  parts  of  the  city  on  wartime 
Christmas,  stopping  wherever  a  candle  and  a 
service  flag  were  in  the  window.  A  special 
Service  Flag  Carol  had  been  written  for  the  oc- 
casion. This  song  was  sung  in  this  country  and 
in  foreign  places  wherever  .American  troops  were 
to  be  found,  copies  having  been  sent  by  the 
Children's  .Aid  Carolers. 

Marshalltown,  Iowa,  had  three  hundred  trees, 
yards  of  evergreen  festooning  and  a  blaze  of 
electric  lights — contests,  dancing,  parades,  fire- 
works— a  veritable  Christmas  Carnival. 

Toledo  formally  deeded  its  municipal  tree  to 
the  children. 

The  Berry  School,  in  the  mountains  of  Georgia, 
gave  a  wonderful  programme  of  music  and  song. 
The  colored  folks  held  a  glorious  merry-making 
at  Hampton  Institute,  and  thousands  of  other 
people  have  worked  together  in  the  very  spirit 
of  altruism. 

The  sponsors  of  the  Parent  Tree  of  Light  have 
asked  the  writer  of  this  article  to  say  how  much 
they  wish  that  an  evergreen  might  be  planted 
in  the  square  or  in  some  prominent  place  in  each 
town,  to  be  known  as  the  Roosevelt  Tree,  a 
memorial  to  that  sturdy  American,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  a  lover  of  trees  and  the  outdoors;  a 
friend  of  little  children;  an  exemplar  of  the  Christ- 
mas spirit.  At  the  hohdav  time  let  it  be  clothed 
in  light  as  is  the  Community  Tree. 

A  very  worthy  part  of  all  services  at  the  Tree  of 
Light  would  be  the  reading  of  Joyce  Kilmer's 
immortal  poem,  "Trees." 
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()  Christmas  celebration  is  complete  without 


in  red-hooded  capes,  carrying  a  branch  of  holly 
or  laurel  and  a  tiny  lantern.  Let  them  sing  not 
only  at  the  tree  but  at  hospitals,  and  wherever 
there  are  "shut-ins."  The  ancient  custom  of 
setting  a  lighted  candle  in  the  window  to  guide 
the  Christ  Child  through  the  snow  can  find  a 
beautiful  survival  in  the  Christmas  of  to-day. 
Let  each  one  who  wishes  the  minstrels  to  sing 
under  his  window  set  there  a  lighted  candle. 

The  one  thing  necessary  above  all  else  is  the 
Spirit  of  Good-will,  which  abides  in  every  heart 
in  your  community.  By  believing  in  this  and 
working  together,  your  Tree  of  Light  will  be 
such  a  success  that  every  one,  turning  toward 
home  after  the  singing  of  the  last  carol,  will  say 
with  Tiny  Tim,  "God  bless  us  every  one!" 


inging  m  the  modem  Yule  log.    The  first  "Tree  of  Light"  was  erected  in  New  York  and  came  from  the  forests  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains.  Even  today— after  several  years— but  a  handful  of  people 

know  the  names  of  the  founders  of  the  Community  Christmas  idea  that  has  spread  with  amazing  rapidity 
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HIS  STRIDE 


Full  speed.  Three  legs  are  well  off  the 
ground.  The  right  foot  about  to  strike  the 
ground.  This  photograph  and  the  others  de- 
pict the  motions  of  Mrs.  Seeler's  fast  grey- 
hound, "  Girley,"  in  action 


W  ell  in  his  stride.    'ITie  limbs  are  extended  lo  Iheir 
maximum  and  the  feet  are  all  off  the  ground 


Uurmg  a  fast  run  the  animal  is  entirely  ofT  the  ground  nearly  halt 
the  time.    Here  the  right  hind  foot  is  about  to  leave  the  ground 


Gathering  speed.  Hind  legs 
crossing  the  front.  The  hind 
legs  are  about  to  strike  the 
ground  when  they  give  their 
lorward  thrust  with  the 
straightening  of  the  extreme 
curve  of  the  back 


The  long  supple  lines  of  the 
greyhound  and  the  ease  with 
which  he  runs  is  in  marked 
contrast  with  this  dog's  strenu- 
ous efforts  in  running 
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"By  ^ARCHIBALD  -}{UTLEDGE 


AS  I  reached  the  plantation  gate,  I  heard 
/%  the  first  note  of  the  winter's  morning: 
I  %  a  timid  Phoebe  bird,  aiway.s  fairy-hlce 
and  eerie,  from  a  shadowy  copse  beside 
the  road,  gave  a  plaintive  call.  I  looked  be- 
hind me,  across  the  misty  cottonfields,  now  brown 
and  bowed,  that  stretched  back  toward  the  house. 
In  the  east  there  was  a  whitening  of  the  sky's 
arch;  and  set  in  it,  in  a  space  breathed  clear  by 
the  wind  that  blows  before  the  dawn,  throbbed 
and  glittered  the  great  morning  star.  The  note 
of  the  Phoebe,  the  shy  woodland  fragrances 
awaft  from  the  great  avenue  before  me,  the 
mantle  of  mist  on  the  cotton,  the  blazing  star, 
and  even  the  bulk  and  blackness  of  the  live-oak 
grove  were  elements  of  a  type  of  beauty  that  I 
had  loved  since  boyhood.  But  for  the  delicate 
bird-note,  there  was  silence.  It  was  the  witching 
hour;  and  I  was  on  the  threshold  of  my  winter 
woods. 

These  are  the  woods  in  which  I  was  born,  and 
where  the  greater  part  of  my  life  lias  been  spent. 
As  I  go  through  the  gate,  with  the  glimmer  of 
morning  resting  with  mystical  beauty  on  all 
things,  I  am  at  home,  even  in  the  dark  and  soli- 
tary live-oak  avenue  into  which  I  now  pass. 

Overhead  the  vast  tops  of  these  great  trees 
shut  out  the  sky,  while  far  and  wide  their  deep- 
foliaged  limbs  extend.  In  the  cool,  vaulted  space 
under  the  oaks  of  this  avenue  there  is  ever  an  an- 
cient, sequestered  peace.  From  such  old  titans, 
great  limbs,  larger  than  the  bodies  of  ordinary 
trees,  extend  outward  and  upward,  until,  passing 
the  limbs  of  the  neighboring  oaks,  they  lose  them- 
selves in  the  shadowy  merging  and  melting  of 
gray  moss  and  silvery  foliage.  Sometimes,  over 
their  monumental  frames,  vast  networks  of  vines 
have  clambered,  lowering  down,  even  in  the 
winter,  heavy  tapestries  of  jasmine  foliage  starred 
with  yellow  blooms.  In  tlie  dampness  and  the 
fecund  atmosphere  of  these  woodland  cathedrals, 
many  kinds  of  mosses  and  lichens  grow;  and  often 


the  limbs  of  the  live-oaks  will  be  green  or  gray 
or  brown — the  color  of  the  delicate  plants  which 
cling  to  and  clothe  the  vast  dimensions  of  these 
tolerant  giants.  Under  such  a  canopy  of  moss 
and  foliage,  both  barred  and  great  horned  owls 
find  a  congenial  home.  Amid  ordinary  woodland 
surroundings,  owls  hoot  at  twilight  and  at  night 
only;  but  in  a  live-oak  avenue  they  can  be  heard 
giving  their  weird  chorus  when  the  sun  is  high 
overhead.  These  strange  birds  interpret  well 
one  aspect  of  live-oaks:  they  seem  the  veritable 
oracles  of  these  dim  old  trees. 

As  I  come  out  of  the  avenue,  the  sun  is  rising 
and  the  wide  pinelands  lie  before  me.  All  the 
copses  are  shimmering;  the  dew-drops  glint  on  the 
tips  of  the  pine-needles;  from  the  thickets  of 
myrtle  and  bay  come  fragrances  that  mingle 
with  the  spiceries  from  the  pines.  The  most 
characteristic  feature  of  these  woods  is  the  prev- 
alence of  the  evergreens.  Everywhere,  forming 
glimmering  vistas,  faerie  outlooks  on  the  far  and 
the  alluring,  fabulous  cathedral  aisles,  solemn 
transepts,  the  pines  prevail.  After  all,  despite 
the  undergrowth,  and  despite  the  live-oaks  be- 
hind or  the  watercourses  grown  with  gum  and 
tupelo  before,  this  is  a  pine  forest,  and  through 
it  one  can  travel  more  than  fifty  miles  in  all 
directions  save  that  which  leads  to  the  sea;  and 
even  then  the  pines  march  down  to  the  very  beach. 

I DO  not  go  far  into  the  pineland  on  this 
winter's  morning  before  I  come  to  a  turpentine 
still,  where  the  work  of  the  day  is  beginning.  I 
hear  the  songs  of  the  Negroes  as  they  roll  barrels 
or  cram  the  little  wood-burning  engine  with  fuel. 
The  spiciest  of  scents  are  exhaled  from  the  shining 
vats.  I  know  the  cooper  at  the  still;  so  I  ap- 
proach his  little  shed,  which  stands  under  a  small, 
gnarled  live-oak.  I  here  is  no  more  incorrigible 
optimist  in  the  world  than  such  a  man.  All  day 
long  the  sturdy  chopping  of  his  broad-ax  and 
the  tuneful  tattoo  of  his  mallet  can  be  heard 
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above  the  shouts  of  the  mule-drivers  and  the 
creaking  roll  of  the  full  barrels  as  they  are  shoved 
up  the  gangway  of  the  still.  This  Negro  cooper 
makes  all  his  own  staves  and  shapes  his  own 
barrel-heads;  then,  with  the  help  of  a  frame-vise 
of  his  own  design,  he  puts  the  staves  together 
until  the  rondure  of  their  arrangement  makes  a 
barrel.  Forthwith,  then,  he  hammers  on  the 
hoops  with  surprising  skill  and  dispatch.  His 
siiop  is  always  littered  with  snowy  strips  of  pine, 
with  slabs  of  dry  bark,  with  defective  staves;  and 
the  air  is  aromatic  and  resinous  there.  It  is  said 
that  a  pinewoods  cooper  lives  longer  than  any  of 
his  fellows;  and  he  might  well  be  immortal,  with 
his  wholesome  clean  work  to  do,  and  such  delici- 
ous air  to  breathe.  His  profession  must  affect 
his  character,  for  I  never  knew  a  cooper  who  was 
not  merry.  He  is  always  singing  and  whistling, 
keeping  time  with  his  ax,  his  hammer,  or  his 
mallet.  And  he  interprets  very  well  the  liberty, 
the  airiness,  the  joyous  freedom  that  abide  in 
spacious  forests  of  yellow  pine. 

The  prevalence  of  these  pines  as  a  standard 
element  of  every  woodland  view,  and  as  a  regular 
background  or  setting  for  every  scene,  renders 
the  aspect  of  the  winter  forest  here  living  and 
green.  Yet  if  there  were  no  evergreens  save 
the  pines  there  might  be  a  beautiful  monotony 
to  them;  but  there  are  many  live-oaks  and  water- 
oaks,  which  are  never  actually  bare,  but  which, 
on  the  coming  of  spring,  reclothe  themselves. 
The  foliage  of  the  live-oak  \  aries  only  in  the  tints 
of  its  green;  but  tiiroughout  the  w  inter  the  water 
oak  wears  its  red  and  gold  autumn  foliage. 
Then  there  are  cedars  and  hollies,  which  in  that 
climate  and  soil  often  attain  stately  heights. 
Sometimes  long  level  thickets  of  sweet  bay  and 
myrtle  will  be  tufted  and  plumed  at  inter- 
vals by  these  trees  and  by  brilliant  water-oaks. 
Along  the  river,  where  there  are  sere  reeds  to 
rustle  and  dry  marsh  and  canebrakes  to  whisper, 
and  immense  flights  of  migrated  wild  fowl  to  be 
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seen,  the  presence  of  the  season  is  more  surely 
felt,  and  the  minor  tones  of  its  voice  are  more 
distinctly  heard.  But  far-ofF  in  the  forest,  where 
myriads  of  robins  are  holding  festivals  of  feasting 
in  huge  bunches  of  mistletoe  and  in  tall  holly 
trees,  there  seems  nothing  wintry  save  the  red 
and  white  berries  and  the  happy  and  excited 
tones  of  the  birds. 

MOST  of  these  birds  are  haunters  of  evergreen 
trees  and  bushes — those  which  prevail  suf- 
ficiently to  darken  the  watercourse  and  to  supply 
dewy  retreats  and  fragrant  sanctuaries  are  the 
myrtles,  the  three  varieties  of  bay,  the  cabbage  pal- 
mettoes,  the  gallberries,  and  the  wild-tea  bushes. 
With  the  pines,  hollies,  oaks,  and  cedars  above, 
and  with  these  smaller  evergreens  below,  the  woods 
resemble  the  summer  woods  of  the  North. 

And  in  this  pine  forest  wild  life  is  ever\^vhere 
abundant  and  active;  more  abundant,  I  think, 
than  in  the  summer,  for  in  addition  to  the  native 
wild  things  there  are  the  migrant  visitors.  Birds 
are  seen  and  heard  ever\"\vhere;  some  singing  and 
some  silent,  but  all  of  them  busy.    Warbling  sun- 
nily, in  flocks  of  many  hundreds,  there  are  blue- 
birds; think  of  a  flock  of 
five  hundred  bluebirds  flit- 
ting among  the  pines!  There 
are  small  groups  of  mourn- 
ing-doves, which  feed  in  the 
pinelands  iipon  grassweeds 
and  upon  pine-mast.    1  here 
are  meadow-larks,  which  find 
ample  shelter  in  the  yellow 
broom-sedge.    .Along  the 
edges  of  a  bay-branch  I  flush 
several  woodcock,  that  go 
whirling  off  in  a  glimmer- 
ing flight,  their  wings  faintly 
whistling.     1  he  purple 
finches  are  already  eating 
the  buds  of  the  sweet  gum 
and  the  red  maple,  and  the 
ruby-crowned  and  golden- 
crowned  kinglets  are  exam- 
ining food  chances  of  two 
great  banners  of  gray  moss 
that   swing   from  a  pond- 
cypress. 

All  these  birds  are  either 
watchers  or  are  watched. 
1  he  w'atchers  that  I  see  are 
somewhat  savage  of  mien:  a 
sharpshinned  hawk  darting 
like  lightning  through  the 
forest;  a  Cooper's  hawk 
perched  bodefuliy  on  a  low 
pinestump;  a  marsh-harrier, 
flying  high  over  the  forest, 
beating  his  way  to  the  delta, 
where  he  hunts;  a  red-tailed 
;  high 
It  ba 

somewhat  out  of  jilace  here 
but  not  far  from  his  home 
on  the  wild  seacoast,  pursu- 
ing a  lone  and  splendid 
course  above  the  forest. 

Of  this  great  and  varied 
family  of  birds,  none  forms 
a  more  interesting  group 
than  the  woodpeckers. 
These  are  naturally  com- 
panionable birds,  with  little 
in  their  nature  that  is  shy  or 
subtle;  and,  depending  as 
they  do  for  a  living  on  mak- 
ing a  noise,  they  do  not  hes- 
itate to  announce  their  pres- 
ence by  a  scraping  of  bark, 
a  vehement  tattoo  on  a  dead 
limb,  or  by  doughty  blows 
on  the  reverberant  shaft  of 
a  dry  pine.  The  greatest 
of  these  birds,  the  ivory-bill, 
has,  within  the  past  twenty 
years,  become  extinct  in 
South  Carolina,  through  no 
known  cause;  but  there  re- 
mains the  black  pileated 

woodpecker,    which    is    the         •The  wind  that  is  swa  in 

largest  and  handsomest  of         and TtandfnKheT^atrcf 


the  surviving  birds  of  this  family.  For  nest- 
ing purposes,  it  makes  a  new  hole  each  year; 
and  often  one  tree  will  have  four  or  five  holes 
that  the  same  woodpeckers  have  made,  i  he 
abandoned  holes  are  soon  occupied  by  other 
birds  and  animals.  A  friend  of  mine  found 
a  huge  dead  pine  which  contained  three  pileated 
holes:  in  the  first,  at  54  feet  from  the  ground, 
one  of  these  woodpeckers  was  nesting;  in  the 
second,  70  feet  up,  there  was  a  family  of  fox 
squirrels;  and  in  the  third,  90  feet  up,  a  pair 
of  sparrow  hawks  had  built — and  all  were  living 
in  harmony! 

Our  familiar  friend,  the  flicker,  is  everywhere 
to  be  seen  in  these  woods;  and  his  handsomer  rela- 
tive, the  red-cockaded  woodpecker,  brightens 
with  his  presence  the  open  stretches  of  pine 
woods. 

Among  the  other  woodpeckers  that  are  here  to  be 
observed  are  the  red-headed,  the  downy,  the  South- 
ern-downy, and  the  red-bellied.  Theirclose  cousins, 
the  nuthatches,  are  here  also — the  white-breasted, 
the  brown-headed,  the  red-breasted.  Restless- 
ness with  them  is  a  family  trait,  shared  by  all  the 
woodpecker  tribe.    And  a  cheery  race  they  are- 


hawk  circling  high  over  the 
trees;  a  great  oald  eagle. 


the  pines  has  small  illccl  upon  this  pond;  for  the  many  trees,  densely  bordering  its  edge 
there  in  the  water,  are  draped  in  gray  moss  that  affords  a  delicate  but  effective  border" 


calling,  hammering,  flying  hither  and  thither, 
restless,  energetic,  optimistic! 

'  I  ''URKE^'S  and  deer  are  the  "big  game  "of  these 
woods.  Deer  are  the  most  interesting  of  all 
the  living  things  of  the  pinelands,  but  they  are  the 
most  difficult  to  observe.  At  least,  this  is  true 
of  observation  under  natural  conditions.  Unless 
disturbed,  they  do  most  of  their  moving  about  at 
night,  or  in  those  eerie  half-lights  which  precede 
dawn  and  darkness.  But  sometimes  the  haunt- 
ing charnl  which  is  conferred  on  woodlands  by 
the  known  presence  there  of  essentially  wild 
life  is  much  the  same  whether  the  life  be  observed 
or  unobserved.  If  it  be  there,  the  forest  has  a 
mysterious  allurement  that  is  readily  sensed  by 
the  lover  of  nature's  wilder  aspects  and  wilder 
creatures.  That  deer  are  very  plentiful  in  my 
winter  woods  is  attested  by  the  innumerable 
deer  tracks  which  can  be  seen. 

I  take  my  place  beside  a  pine,  for  I  have  a 
mind  to  watch  for  fox-squirrels. 

I  do  not  have  to  wait  long,  for  on  balmy  winter 
days  they  are  as  restless  as  woodpeckers.  I  see 
a  big  gray  one  sitting  on  his  haunches  on  a  fallen 
log,  thoughtfully  mastering 
the  mysterious  convolutions 
of  a  pine-cone;  another  one 
IS  comingslowly,  watchfully, 
head-foremost  down  a  tall 
tupelo.  As  I  can  see  no 
black  squirrels  from  this 
point  of  vantage,  I  leave 
my  log  and  go  quietly  along 
a  dim  watercourse,  grown 
with  giant  shortleaf  pines, 
maples,  and  sweet  gums. 
Among  the  clumps  of  gray 
moss  on  a  dwarfed  gum,  I 
see  what  I  take  to  be  a 
wisp  of  dead  moss,  for  it  is 
black.  But  then  the  black 
object  takes  shape.  I  see 
the  rather  slender  tail,  the 
delicately-shaped  feet  a 
shade  darker  than  the  coat, 
and  the  tell-tale  white  ears 
and  nose.  The  moment  the 
squirrel  sees  me  approach- 
ing he  leaps  to  the  ground. 
Scurrying  away,  the  dusky 
fugitive  chooses  the  largest 
yellow  pine  in  the  vicinity 
as  a  place  of  refuge.  Eighty 
feet  it  soars  without  a  limb; 
and  it  spires  forty  feet  above 
the  initial  branches.  Up  the 
slippery  bark  of  this  the 
black  squirrel  climbs, 
shrewdly  keeping  the  im- 
mense bole  of  the  pine  be- 
tween us.  I  time  his  ascent. 
The  climb  to  the  first  limb 
was  made  in  a  minute  and  a 
half;  and  he  has  paused  sev- 
eral times,  not  to  rest,  but 
to  locate  me  and  to  set  his 
bearings  accordingly.  But 
even  the  lofty  refuge  thus 
reached  does  not  satisfy  his 
ideas  of  safety.  I  see  him 
ascending  still,  past  crotches 
of  the  highest  desirability, 
until  at  last  he  has  reafhed 
the  very  topmost  frond  of 
the  pine,  the  slender  green 
spire  beyond  which  there  is 
naught  but  space  and  blue 
sky.  1  here,  a  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  from  theground, 
the  fugitive  clings  craftily. 
W  hat  his  feeling  is  it  is  easy 
to  imagine:  elemental  fear 
possesses  him.  But  the  emo- 
tions of  the  man  watching 
him  are  more  complex.  I 
admire  the  climber's  ^.vf^/- 
j2or  determination;  but  I  re- 
gret that  so  beautiful  a 
creature's  attitude  toward 
me  is  expressed  by  his 
swiftly  putting  between  us 
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e  height  of  the  lofti- 
;  object  on  the  land- 
ipe! 

Continuing  my  \valk, 
-ome  to  a  woodland 
nd.  It  is  several 
res  in  extent;  and 
»n  to  me,  to  whom 
;  sight  of  it  is  famil- 
,  the  peculiar  attri- 
te  of  motionlessness 
itrikingly  noticeable, 
d  it  is  in  the  winter 
It  this  is  chiefly  so. 
.summerin  this  pond, 
ick  bass  can  be  seen 
mping  for  dragon- 
s;  alligators  will 
im  with  indolent 
ength  on  the  surface 
will  bellow  grimly 
m  its  dim  borders; 
i  patriarchal  frogs 
1  encircle  the  edges 

if  holding  some 
rsterious  council, 
t  now  all  these  are 
eep.  And  the  waters 
:p  with  them.  The 
id  that  is  swaying 

pines  has  small  ef- 
t  upon   this  pond; 

the  many  trees  densely  bordering  its  edge 
i  standing  here  and  there  in  the  water  are 
iped  in  gray  moss  that  affords  a  delicate 
:  effective  barrier.  Of  these  trees  the  "bald" 
)resses  are  at  once  striking  in  their  appear- 
:e.  Their  tops  open  and  spread  like  the 
uoia's,  giving  the  appearance  that  they  had 
wn  to  a  certain  level  of  ascent,  above  which 
farther  growth  save  the  lateral  was  permis- 
le.  These  cypresses  usually  have  the  outer 
ers  of  bark  stripped  off,  which  gives  the  trees 
ellowish  color.  This  is  the  work  of  raccoons 
1  fox-squirrels,  that  use  this  particular  soft 
k  almost  exclusively  for  bedding  their  holes, 
seasons  of  great  drought  these  ponds  do  not 
dry.  Nor  have  I  ever  known  one  to  overflow, 
t  they  are  constant 
loftier  things  than 

level  of  their  wa- 
5:  for  they  change 
:  in  their  beauty  nor 
;heir  peace.  A  spirit 
ods  here  that  is  au- 
nnal;  it  is  rich  and 
,  full  of  haunting 
hos  and  romantic 
irm.  It  has  a  tran- 
lity  that  seems  en- 
:ly  detached  from 
;  and  I  can  never 
k  over  the  spiritual 
snity  of  this  place 
hout  imaging,  out 
the  remote  and  mys- 
lous  vistas  between 
mourning  cypresses, 
;  figure  of  Swin- 
:ne's  Proserpine: 

le,  beyond  porch  and 
)ortal, 

jwned   with  calm 
eaves  she  stands, 
10  gathers  all  things 
nortal 

th  cold  immortal 
lands. 


.  am  now  within  a 
ie  of  home,  and  the 
I  is  not  a  half-hour 
h.  For  my  twilight 
tching  I  choose  the 
)  of  a  sandy  ridge 
It  falls  to  a  deep 
tercourse  on  one 
e,  and  toward  level 
ods  on  the  other, 
lile  I  love  the  dawn 
rhese  woods,  with  the 
A'-hung  bay  bushes. 


COUNTRY  LIFE 


"Deer  are  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  living  things  of  the  pinelands  but  they  are  the  most  difficult  to  observe.   Unless  dis- 
turbed they  do  most  of  their  moving  aljout  at  night  or  in  the  eerie  half  lights  which  precede  dawn  and  darkness" 

its  rainy  fragrances,  and  the  happy  activity  of  the 
birds,  I  love  the  twilight  better;  and  some  of  the 
best  hours  of  my  life  have  been  spent  sitting  alone 
on  a  pine  log  as  the  evening  falls.  I  say  alone; 
but  all  about  me  there  is  life. 

AS  THE  sun  sinks  behind  the  dark-tressed  pines, 
there  is  movement  everywhere  in  the  forest 
about  me  and  in  the  skies  above  me.  One  half  of 
the  life  of  the  forest  is  looking  for  a  place  to  sleep; 
another,  the  craftier  and  wilder,  is  coming  forth. 
Everywhere  birds  are  flying,  with  those  subdued 
comrade  calls  that  tell  of  the  approach  of  dark- 
ness. Far  above  the  pines  there  is  a  faint  sweet 
whistle  of  wild  ducks'  wings;  they  are  hurrying, 
I  know,  to  their  night  haunts  in  the  waste  marshes 


•'A  spirit  broods  here  that  is  autumnal;  it  is  nth  and  sad.  lull  of  haunting  pathos  and  romantic  charm.    It  has  a  tranquihty  thai 

seems  entirely  detached  from  life" 
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of  the  Santee  delta. 
The  sky  is  suddenly 
darkened  by  a  vast 
Hock  of  birds;  they  are 
Florida  grackles,  boat- 
tailed  grackles,  red- 
winged  blackbirds,  cow- 
birds,  and  rusty  black- 
birds. They  are  going 
to  roost  in  the  marshes 
along  the  river.  Now, 
in  a  funereal  line,  pass 
the  black  vultures;  their 
jiowerful  flight  is  very 
impressive.  A  covey  of 
quail  that  h  ft  s  been 
scattered  by  some  ene- 
my begins  to  call  to- 
gether, the  sweet  quer- 
ulous note  of  the  old 
female  having  in  it  a 
huiTian  quality.  Great 
flights  of  robins  pass 
overhead,  "changing 
swamps,"  or  migrating 
from  one  feeding 
ground  to  another.  Be- 
fitting this  hour  of  mys- 
tery, from  the  depths  of 
a  gray  swamp  that  has 
been  mouldering  in 
misty  silence  a  great 
horned  owl  gives  his  far  and  melancholy  note. 

The  light  in  the  west  is  fading.    The  voices 
of  the  day  give  place  to  the  voice  of  the  night. 
In  a  lone  pine  standing  on  the  edge  of  a  pond 
a  wild  turkey  has  gone  to  roost,  though  I  neither 
saw  nor  heard  him  fly  to  his  perch.    He  is  rather 
dubious  over  something,  for  he  will  not  settle 
on  the  limb,  but  stands  there  rocking  awkwardly, 
his  long  neck  craned.    There  is  a  noise  in  the 
sandy  road;  it  is  the  creaking  buggy  of  an  old 
rice  planter,   driving  homeward  in  the  dusk. 
Far  off  I  hear  the  melodious  whooping  of  a  Negro. 
He  does  it  partly  from  sheer  love  of  music,  and 
partly  because  "hants"  fear  such  music  as  he 
can  make.    He,  too,  is  going  home.    Now  from 
the  shadowy  watercourse  below  me,  above  whose 
shimmering  copses  a 
wraithlike  mist  is  rising, 
two  forms  emerge.  I 
thought   they  would 
come,  yet  I  feared  it 
might  be  too  dark  for 
me  to  see  them.  They 
are  graceful  beyond  be- 
lief.   I  heir  movements 
are  as  fairylike  as  they 
are  silent.    In  a  little 
misty  glade  they  frolic 
and  caper.  Are  they  the 
spirits  of  this  Southern 
solitude  ?  They  are;  for 
they  are  deer,  coming 
out  of  the  thickets  to 
roam  the  glimmering 
woods  of  night. 

Their  coming  is  the 
signal  for  my  going;  for 
now  I  know  that  there 
will  be  nothing  more 
for  me  to  see,  save  a 
great  owl  dimly  brush- 
ing past  on  a  silent 
wing,  or  a  crafty  fox, 
pausing  spectrally  for 
an  instant  in  the  road 
to  snarl  secretly  at  me 
ere  he  vanishes  into  the 
black  woods.  The  old 
planter  is  now  out  of 
sight  and  sound.  The 
Negro  has  stopped  his 
whooping,  indicating 
that  he  is  either  athome 
orthatthe"hants"  have 
him.  The  deer  have 
vanished.  The  roses 
have  faded  from  the 
great  gateway  of  the 
west.  The  day  in  my 
winter  woods  is  done. 


THE  art  of  Oriental  rug 
weaving  has  been 
pretty  well  exploited. 
We  all  know  more  or 
less  about  the  rugs  of  Turkey, 
southern  Russia,  Smyrna, 
Bokhara,  Afghanistan,  Persia 
India,  and  China,  their  won- 
derful patterns  and  colorings, 
the  remarkably  durable  quali- 
ties of  their  materials  and 
vegetable  dyes,  the  ancient 
traditions  of  their  hand  weav- 
mg,  and  somethmg  of  their 
romance  and  symbolism.  Just 
why  our  interest  should  be- 
gin and  end  with  rugs  I  have 
been  unable  to  explain,  for 
the  same  craftsmanship,  an- 
cient tradition,  and  symbol- 
ism of  design  are  to  be  found 
also  in  the  shawls  of  theOrient, 
and  of  these  shawls  most  of  u  s 
are  quite  ignorant.  Moreover, 
Oriental  shawl  weaving  comes 
near  to  being  an  extinct  art, 
while  rug  weaving,  with  the 
questionable  aid  of  \\  estem 
capital,  continues  to  flourish. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  or 
thereabouts,  when  a  girl  was 
to  be  married,  the  finest  pres- 
ent that  could  be  given  her 
was  a  piece  of  real  lace  or  an 
"  India"  shawl.  If  her  friend-; 
orfamily  could  not  afford  that, 
she  was  given  a  I'aisley  shawl, 
which  was  the  clever  Scotch 
imitation  of  the  Cashmere, 
lo-day  these  go  begging.  I 
have  seen  excellent  Paisley 
shawls  offered  for  sale  at  $i$  and  $20.  while  real 
Cashmeres,  which  once  cost  hundreds  of  dollars, 
bring  only  about  S?50.  It  does  not  explain  it  to  say 
that  shawls  are  not  worn  nowadays,  for  the  collect- 
or of  antiques  and  (jbjets  d'art  does  not  commonly 
consider  modern  uses.  Furthermore,  the  Cash- 
mere and  Paisley  shawls  possess  distinct  possi- 
bilities for  the  furnishing  of  modern  rooms,  and 
I  have  even  seen  a  stunning  opera  cloak  fashioned 
from  an  old  shawl.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
it  is  merely  because  nobody  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  exploit  old  shawls,  and  their  beauties  have 
somehow  gone  unappreciated. 

'  I  'HERE  exists,  I  find,  somewhat  of  a  confusion 
of  terms  in  regard  to  old  shawls,  the  owners 
of  heirlooms  referring  to  them  indiscriminately  as 
camels'-hair,  India,  Cashmere,  or  Paisley,  while 
there  is  a  marked  distinction  to  be  drawn  between 
these  groups,  though  it  is  quite  proper,  perhaps, 
to  speak  of  a  Cashmere  as  an  India  shawl,  since 
Kashmir  is  in  India. 

The  shawl,  as  a  garment,  is  of  Oriental  origin. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  Persian  and  I  lindoo 
word  shal.  in  ancient  times,  as  now,  it  was  a 
square  or  oblong  piece  of  goods  used  to  throw 
over  the  head  and  shoulders  as  an  outer  garment. 

Occasionally  one  runs  across  a  trcniiinc  cnmels'- 
hair shawl  (rom  liok- 


A  typical  squ;irf  Cashmere  Shawl  wilh  the  maker's  mark  unusually  |)r<)niinent 


intricate  patterns.  The  strips  were  then  care- 
fully sewed  together.  Similar  shawls  were  woven 
in  iiokhara  from  fine  goats'  hair.  They  were 
brought  out  of  the  country  by  caravan  and 
were  considered  rare  and  valuable  both  in 
Pai rope  and  in  the  Orient.  The  scarcity  of  the 
material,  the  laborious  character  of  the  work- 
manship, and  the  losses  to  thieves  on  the 
way  contributed  to  enhance  their  value,  so  that 
it  is  recorded  that  fine  Bokhara  sliawls  used 
to  sell  in  the  Russian  marke  t  for  sums  e(]uivalent 
to  2,000  each,  becoming  the  highly  jirized  prop- 
erty of  wealthy  royalty  and  nobility.  The  Bok- 
hara patterns  had  been  handed  down  from  father 
to  son  for  generations  untold,  and  dye  making  had 
been  a  science  there  for  centuries. 

Bokhara  shawls,  however,  seldom  found  their 
way  to  America  or  even  to  England.  Here  we 
were  obliged  to  be  content  with  the  product  of 
Kashmir  and  the  i'uiijab,  which  was  but  little 
inferior  in  material  and  artistic  (|uality. 

For  many  decades  Kashmir,  in  northwestern 
India,  was  the  centre  of  the  shawl-weaving  in- 
dustry. Three  distinct  types  of  shawls  were 
made  there — woven,  embroidered,  and  patch- 
work. The  last,  consisting  of  small  pieces  of 
needlework  sewed  together,  was  of  slight  conse- 
quence and  was  seldom  exported  tt)  tins  c()imtr\'. 


hara  or  Afghanistan, 
but  they  are  very 
rare;  and  shawls  that 
are  spoken  of  as  cam- 
el's-hair  are  usually 
mohair. 

Probably  Bokhara 
was  the  most  ancient 
seat  of  the  shawl- 
weaving  industry. 
Here  the  precious 
fine  hair  from  the 
camel's  belly  was 
spun  into  a  yarn  un- 
equalled for  soft- 
ness. The  yarn  was 
colored  with  primi- 
tive vegetable  dves 
of  great  durability 
and  was  woven  into 
strips  about  eight 
inches  wide,  bearing 


The  embroidered  shawls 
were  wonderful  works  of 
craftsmanship.  Plain  woven 
cloth,  white  or  dyed  red  or 
green,  was  elaborately  em- 
broidered by  hand  with  silk, 
gold  and  silver  thread,  and 
beetles'  wings.  They  were 
less  durable  than  those  with 
woven  patterns,  however,  and 
are  seldom  to  be  found  to-day. 

It  is  the  woven  shawl  of 
Kashmir  with  which  we  are 
chiefly  concerned.  The  proc- 
ess of  manufacture  is  of  an- 
cient origin  and  is  most  inter- 
esting. Some  of  the  shawls 
were  made  from  the  fine  wool 
of  the  broad-tailed  Persian 
sheep,  but  for  the  better  ones 
the  down  or  undercoat  of  the 
small  goat  of  Thibet  was  used. 
These  goats  were  reared  es- 
pecially for  this  purpose  and 
their  down  has  never  been 
surpassed  elsewhere  for  its 
silky  fineness.  It  was  sent 
direct  to  the  Kashmir  weav- 
ers, who  washed  it  with  the 
utmost  care.  That  washed  in 
the  waters  of  the  Jhylum  or 
the  Hydaspes  was  reputed  to 
be  the  softest.  One  shawl  re- 
quired the  down  of  seven  or 
more  goats,  five  pounds  of  it 
being  used  for  the  larger 
shawls  and  three  or  four 
pounds  for  the  smaller  sizes. 

1  he  wool,  or  down,  was 
spun  into  yarn  and  was 
dyed  before  carding,  after 
spinning,  and  in  the  yarn.  The  wonderful  dyes 
made  from  various  vegetable  substances  have 
never  been  surpassed  for  softness,  brilliancy,  and 
lasting  qualities. 

The  yarn  was  woven  in  patterns  by  one  or  more 
workmen  in  one  piece  on  one  loom,  or  in  parts  on 
different  looms,  to  be  deftly  sewed  together  and 
otherwise  finished  with  the  needle.  On  an  aver- 
age, five  shawls  a  year  were  produced  by  each 
loom.  In  weaving  more  intricate  patterns,  four 
workmen  were  sometimes  able  to  finish  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  length  in  a  day. 

'"P^HE  use  of  the  primitive  hand  looms  resulted  in 
-'•  those  inequalities  of  weave  that  have  long  been 
considered  one  of  the  charms  of  the  Oriental  rug, 
and  they  aid  in  distinguishing  the  genuine  Cash- 
mere shawl  from  imitations.  The  genuine  Cash- 
meres, too,  usually  bear  a  maker's  mark  in  some 
corner  of  the  pattern. 

riiere  was  considerable  variation  in  size  and 
shape,  but  in  general  two  shapes  were  made — 
square  and  long.  The  long  shawls  were  usually 
54  inches  wide  by  126  inches  long.  The  so-called 
square  shawls  were  not  often  really  square,  being 
usually  about  63  by  72  inches. 

The  artistic  charm  of  the  Cashmere  shawl  is  due 
equally  to  the  fineness  and  softness  of  its  texture, 

the    beauty    of  its 
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coloring,  and  the  in- 
teresting decorative 
character  of  the  de- 
signs. 1  he  charac- 
teristic design  motif 
was  the  well-known 
figure  that  has  been 
variously  called  the 
cone,  pine,  river- 
loop,  Persian  flame, 
palm  leaf,  or  simply 
the  Cashmere  shawl 
pattern,  the  outline 
being  filled  with  an 
intricate  pattern  of 
floral,  scroll,  and 
conventionalized  de- 
tails. 1  he  origin  of 
this  motif  is  doubt- 
ful. It  may  have 
been  derived  from 
the  mango,  but  was 
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I'.iisley  slinwis.  while  nut  ntniilno  Cashmeres  and 
hence  (>;  less  value  tc»-clav.  nevertheless  deserve  to 


IS  antiques  and  as  products  of  artistic  crafts- 


manship of  a  hi<;h  order. 

France  was  the  Hrst  to  try  it.  and  many  shawls 
sold  here  and  in  Kngland  as  Cashmeres  or  Indias 
were  made  in  France.  The  first  factory  on  record 
w  as  started  by  one  Jauhert  in  I'aris  in  1817.  Un- 
able to  get   satisfactory   residts   with  French 


materials,  he  imjio 


rted 


"hibet 


etan  go 


ats,  but 


ipe.ired  to  be  impossible  to  acclimatize  them 
and  the  quality  of  their  wool  deteriorated.  Next 
he  tried  importing  the  wool  itself,  but  the  French 


By  courtesy  of  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York 

A  typical  Cashmere  shawl  with  a  plain  centre.  The  conventional 
use  of  the  cone  pattern  is  seen  in  the  border 

more  probably  based  on  a  conventionalized  date 
cone.  It  is  a  very  ancient  Oriental  form  and  was 
originally  a  religious  symbol,  probably  signifying 
creation,  eternity,  or  fecundity,  for  the  date  cone 
is  one  of  the  Persian  symbols  of  life.  The  sym- 
bolism, however,  has  been  largely  lost  in  the  mists 
of  antiquity.  The  commonest  type  of  shawl  had  a 
plain  centre  with  a  deep  border  in  which  this  cone 
pattern  was  prominent,  often  surrounded  with 
flowing  curves  and  minute  diapers  of  flowers, 
woven  in  a  large  number  of  rich  enduring  colors, 
red  and  black  predominating  as  a  rule,  with  green 
and  yellow  and  white  also  prominent. 

'  I  ^HE  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  proper  mate- 
rials,  the  long  apprenticeship  required  of  the 
weavers,  and  the  tedious  process  of  hand  spinning, 
dyeing,  and  weaving  caused  a  high  price  to  be 
placed  on  these  shawls,  in  spite  of  the  low  wages  re- 
ceived by  the  workmen.  Half  of  the  cost  was  for 
labor.  Even  in  India,  when  the  industry  was  at 
its  height,  a  good  shawl  weighing  five  to  seven 
pounds  was  worth  from  ^1,000  to  $1,500,  while 
some  of  the  Hindoo  rajahs  are  said  to  have  paid 
as  high  as  10,000  rupees,  or  about  ^^3,000,  for  a 
masterpiece. 

When  the  shawls  reached  the  European  market, 
after  the  dangers  and  losses  of  transportation,  the 
values  were  naturally  higher.  Especially  heavy 
and  durable  ones  were  made  for  the  Russian  no- 
bility; and  after  1800,  Cashmere  shawls  began  to 
appear  in  western  Europe  and  soon  after  in  the 
United  States.  The  ordinary  sorts  brought  sums 
equivalent  to  $500  to  $1,500  in  Paris  and  London, 
and  a  little  more  over  here.  As  late  as  1858  it  is 
recorded  that  long  Cashmere  shawls  were  selling 
for  $500  up,  according  to  quality,  the  scarfs  and 
square  shawls  bringing  somewhat  less.  One 
shawl  in  particular  is  mentioned  that  cost  $2,500 
and  took  one  person  five  years  to  make.  Rare 
masterpieces  of  the  art  are  known  to  have  sold  for 
as  high  as  $3,500  to  $6,000.  When  a  good  ex- 
ample of  this  almost  extinct  art,  which  once  cost 
$500,  goes  begging  in  a  modern  antique  shop  at 
$50  w  ith  the  value  of  age  added  to  it,  it  argues 
something  amiss  in  our  ability  to  appreciate. 


Paisley  shawl  (reverse  side),  showing  the 
coarse  weave.  These  shawls  include  but  four 
or  live  colors  and  are  woven  by  machine 


A  good  example  of  the 
Paisley  shawl,  showing  a 
modification  of  the  Cash- 
mere pattern 


In  I  800  there 
were  some  6,000 
looms  at  work  in 
Kashmir.  In  1843 
a  severe  famine 

there  caused  a  migration  of  workmen  to  the  Pun- 
jab and  a  shifting  of  the  centre  of  the  industry. 
By  1850  there  were  less  than  3,000  looms  in 
Kashmir,  and  their  number  steadily  decreased. 

The  India  shawls  made  in  the  Punjab,  while  not 
so  old  nor  so  fine  as  those  of  Kashmir,  are  still 
beautiful  and  valuable. 

Some  of  the  shawls,  like  those  of  Kashmir, 
were  woven  in  one  piece;  but  more  often  they 
were  woven  in  several  sections  and  very  skilfully 
joined.  There -were  also  plain  shawls  covered 
with  needle\'.  ork. 

In  England  the  greatest  vogue  for  India  shawls 
was  about  1820-30.  The  demand  continued 
until  about  1870,  when  the  fashion  of  wearing 
fine  shawls  died  out. 

While  this  vogue  was  at  its  height,  there  was  a 
natural  demand  for  something  a  little  cheaper, 
and  various  attempts  at  imitation  were  made  in 
Europe.  In  one  or  two  instances  these  attempts 
were  very  successful,  so  that  the  French  and 


by  courtesy  of  Boston  Museum  of  Kine  Arts 

Cashmere  shawl  (reverse  side),  woven  by  hand. 
Note  the  difference  in  weave.  The  designs  include 
fourteen  to  sixteen  colors 

dyers  made  poor  work  of  it,  and  so  he  imported 
dyed  yarn.  His  product  was  still  not  a  complete 
success,  though  his  shawls  sold  readily  at  good 
prices.  Then  the  weavers  of  Lyons  took  it  up, 
making  some  of  the  best  of  the  French  imitations, 
cleverly  woven  of  combined  wool,  mohair,  and 
silk.  Embroidered  shawls  in  the  Indian  manner 
were  also  made  in  France. 

In  England  the  most  successful  ventures  were 
undertaken  at  Norwich  and  Paisley.  Norwich 
was  the  first  to  follow  the  lead  ofc>i,t;he  French 
imitators.  New  machinery  was  invented  and 
silk  was  mixed  with  wool  to  secure  fineness  of 
texture.  At  first  the  patterns  were  woven  in  by 
hand,  and  later  on  a  Jacquard  loom  designed  for 
this  purpose.  The  Norwich  manufacturers  im- 
proved the  process  until  they  were  able  to  produce 
shawls  of  high  quality,  though  never  to  be  com- 
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pared  with  the  Oriental  originals.  There  was  a 
great  demand  for  them  at  40  to  1 50  guineas 
apiece,  and  considerable  fortunes  were  made. 

Norwich  at  length  abandoned  the  manufacture 
of  these  shawls  for  simpler  work.  Meanwhile,  the 
idea  had  spread  to  Edinburgh  and  then  to  Paisley 
in  Renfrewshire,  Scotland.  Paisley  had  been  fa- 
mous since  1700  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  mus- 
lins, linen,  silk  gauze,  thread,  and  dyes,  and  the 
Paisley  weavers,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  were  ver^"  highly  trained  in  their 
trade  and  well  able  to  cope  with  the  new  problems 
presented.  The  manufacturers  were  a  Hne,  ener- 
getic body  of  men  at  that  time,  and  when  they 
imitated  the  Cashmere  shawls,  they  did  so  merely 
to  produce  a  cheaper  substitute  of  high  quality. 
In  this,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  the^-  succeeded. 

TAMES  PATERSON  was  the  first  of  the  Paisley 
"  manufacturers  to  make  the  experiment.  He 
first  wove  a  Cashmere  pattern  in  silk,  and  then  in 
silk  and  cotton.  Finally  he  produced  a  reasonably 
good  imitation  of  the  genuine  Cashmere  with  a 
warp  of  spun  silk  and  a  weft  of  fine  woolen 
thread  and  silk  waste  mixed.  It  caught  the 
popular  fancy  and  was  called  Persian  cloth. 


At  length  the  manufacturers  of  Bradford,  in 
"\  orkshire,  got  up  a  fine  cloth  with  a  Cashmere 
border  printed  on  a  white  ground,  rarely  embroid- 
ered, and  with  a  silk-and-wool  fringe.  It  was 
called  I  hibet  cloth,  and  also  became  popular. 

By  1820,  other  manufacturers  in  Paisley  had 
taken  up  shawl  weaving  and  it  had  become  the 
leading  industry  of  the  place.  Lp  to  1830  Pater- 
son  and  the  others  imported  their  yarn  from 
France,  and  became  very  expert  in  weaving  the 
Cashmere  patterns.  But  the  French  yarn, 
though  finer  than  anything  they  could  make,  was 
costly,  so  they  began  using  a  Y  orkshire  yarn  made 
in  Bradford  of  German  and  Australian  wool.  It 
was  coarser  than  the  imported  yarn,  but  of  good 
quality  and  much  cheaper. 

1  he  ^  orkshire  yarn  was  washed  and  dyed  in 
Paisley,  and  the  patterns  were  made  there, 
adapted  from  genuine  Cashmere  shawls.  So 
closely  did  these  patterns  follow  the  intricate 
Oriental  designs,  that  it  sometimes  required  four 
months  to  draw  one,  and  it  took  a  week  to  weave 
it  on  the  English  loom.  1  he  final  development 
of  the  Paisley  shawl  consisted  of  a  Cashmere 
border,  designed  and  woven  in  Paisley,  sewed  to  a 
centre  of  Y  orkshire  cloth,  which  was  usually  plain 

white  or  dyed  red. 

A  section  of  the  bor-  E  O  11  g    S  ll  a  W  1  S 

tier  of  the  shawl  just  i 

below,  RivinK  an  idea  of  ^^  ere  more  popular 
the  intricacy   of  the     than  seiuare  ones 

hand-woven  pattern  time,  and 

were  called  Paisley 
harness  s  h  a  w  1  s . 
I'ractically  all  of 
them  had  woven 
borders  in  excellent 
adaptations  of  the 
original  Cashmere 
|i:itterns,  showing 
almost  invariably 
the  familiar  cone 
motif.  They  sold 
then  in  I'-ngland  for 
Ci  to  Cio  ajiicce, 
and  for. I  little  more 


over  here,  the  finer  ones  bringing  as  high  as  £20. 
A  Paisley  shawl  which  cost  your  grandmother  or 
great-grandmother  ^loo  would  be  worth  about 
one-fifth  of  that  price  in  an  antique  shop  to-day. 

In  1834,  when  the  industry  was  at  its  height, 
about  £1,000,000  worth  of  shawls  were  manu- 
factured in  Paisley.  But  evil  days  befell  the 
little  Scotch  town.  It  went  bankrupt  in  1842. 
The  lack  of  capital  led  to  the  manufacture  of 
cheaper  shawls  and  the  use  of  less  expensive  Jac- 
quard  looms  after  1850.  The  quality  deteriorated 
and  the  fashion  waned.  In  a  few  years  the  town 
lost  its  importance  as  a  manufacturing  centre, 
and  by  1880  the  manufacture  of  Paisley  shawls 
had  ceased  altogether. 

CUCH  confusion  as  exists  regarding  the  difFer- 
^  ence  between  the  genuine  Cashmere  and  the 
Paisley  shawls  is  not  difficult  to  straighten  out 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  former  were 
woven  by  hand  and  the  latter  by  machinery. 
The  shawls  from  Kashmir  and  the  Punjab  exhibit 
certain  inequalities  in  the  weaving  which  are  not 
to  be  observed  in  the  machine-made  product. 
Moreover,  the  India  shawls  include,  usually,  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  different  colors,  while  those 
from  Paisley  were  made  up  of  clever  combinations 
of  four  or  five.  As  a  rule,  too,  it  is  possible  to 
discover  where  the  Paisley  border  was  sewed  to 
the  Yorkshire  centre,  and  the  texture  of  the  Pais- 
ley is  noticeably  coarser.  Paisley  shawls  were 
made  by  weaving  dyed  yarns  and  are  reversible. 
Printed  shawls,  such  as  were  made  to  some  extent 
with  Cashmere  patterns  in  ^  orkshire,  are  easily 
distinguished  and  are  far  less  valuable. 

1  he  fortunate  owner  of  one  of  these  old  shawls, 
whether  made  in  India  or  in  Paisley,  will  be  wise 
to  retain  possession  of  it  and  not  dispose  of  it  at 
the  present  low  prices,  partly  because  it  is  suf- 
ficiently a  work  of  art  to  be  worth  keeping  for  its 
own  sake,  and  partly  because  I  cannot  believe 
that  current  values  will  not  advance  sharply  as 
soon  as  collectors  and  connoisseurs  come  to  a 
realization  of  the  qualities  of  these  almost  for- 
gotten garments  as  anti<]ues  and  as  objects  of  art. 


By  courtesy  of  I  he  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York 


An  example  of  the  long  shawl  of  Kashmir. 
The  elongated  cone  motif  as  used  in  the  centre 
pf>rtion  was  commonly  called  the  "river  loop" 


A  somewhat  unusual  form  of  Cashmere  shawl  or 
hanging,  called  »  nurdah,  showing  the  cone  motif  in 
the  border  and  ihe  Persian  tree  of  life  in  the  centre 


Y 


1ISZT,  greatest  of  all  pianists,  preferred  the  Steinway. 
J  Wagner,  Berlioz,  Rubinstein  and  a  host  of  master'musicians 
esteemed  it  more  highly  than  any  other  instrument.   It  is  these 
traditions  that  have  inspired  Steinway  achievement  and  raised 
this  piano  to  its  artistic  pre-eminence  which  is  today 
recognized  throughout  the  world. 


STEINWAY  S  SONS,  Steinway  Hall,  107-109  E.  14th  St.,  New  York 

Subway  Express  Stations  at  the  Door 
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JUST  as  the  greatest  glory  of  architecture  is  represented  by  the 
Parthenon  of  Athens,  so  the  supreme  achievable  beauty  of 
the  art  of  sound  reproduction  is  exemplified  by  the  Sonora, 
the  Highest  Class  Talking  Machine  in  the  World. 


TONE  QUALITY- At  the  Panama  Pacific 
Exposition  the  jury  recommended  that  the 
Sonora  be  given  the  highest  marking  for 
tone  quality. 

UNIVERSALITY  —  Sonora  was  the  first 
phonograph  to  play  ALL  MAKES  of  disc 
records  perfectly  without  extra  attach- 
ments. 

SOUND  AMPLIFIER—Sonora  was  first  to 
use  an  all-wooden  sound  amplifier.  This  is  pat- 
ented and  is  built  on  correct  scientific  principles. 


CABINETS  AND  DESIGN- 

the  Sonora  tone  is  rivalled  by 


The  beauty  of 
the  handsome 


curved  cabinet  lines.  The  "bulge"  models 
particularly  display  incomparable  beauty  and 
are  obtainable  only  in  the  Sonora. 

SOUND  BOX — Because  exclusive  features  of 
construction  are  employed,  the  Sonora  sound  box 
helps  greatly  in  securing  the  rich  Sonora  tone. 

TONE  MODIFIER— The  Sonora  was  first 
to  utilize  the  tone  modifier  and  regulates  tone 
at  the  sound  source,  affecting  only  volume 
and  not  tone  clarity. 

AUTOMATIC  STOP— F/rs^  introduced  by 
Sonora,  this  device  is  thoroughly  reliable,  yet 
exceedingly  simple. 
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TONE  ARM— The  tone  arm  of  the  Sonora 
is  superior  to  others:  it  operates  on  a  pivot 
bearing,  has  no  irregular  curves  and  is  sub- 
stantially made. 

ALL  WOODEN  TONE  PASSAGE 

(Extra) — Exclusively  Sonora's,  this  feature 
does  much  to  produce  Sonora's  superb  tone. 

ENVELOPE  FILING  SYSTEM(  in  models 
above  the  Trovatore) — This  is  of  ideal 
simplicity  and  convenience.  It  is  patented 
and  is  available  only  in  the  Sonora. 

MOTOR  METER— The  Invincible  and  Su- 
preme models  are  equipped  with  this  valuable 
device  (obtainable  in  no  other  phonograph) 
which  indicates  how  many  records  the  motor 
will  play  without  rewinding. 

MOTORS — Sonora  was  first  to  secure  extra- 
long-running  motors  of  great  power  and  silence. 


Sonora  motors  run  from  15  to  45  minutes  with 
one  winding  and  last  a  lifetime. 

EXTERIOR  TRIMMINGS— The  Sonora 
trimmings  are  dignified  in  appearance  and  are 
extremely  attractive. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  GUARANTY— Real 
insurance  against  defective  materials,  poor 
workmanship,  etc.,  is  the  guaranty  which 
goes  with  every  Sonora. 

PATENT  PROTECTION— Sonora  oper- 
ates under  BASIC  PATENTS  of  the  phono- 
graph industry.  You  are  certain  that  the 
foundation  and  future  of  the  Sonora  are  secure. 

SEMI-PERMANENT  SILVERED  NEE- 
DLE— This  improvement  saves  frequent  nee- 
dle changing,  is  more  economical,  more  con- 
venient and  adds  greatly  to  the  life  and 
enjoyment  of  the  records. 


Study  these  features  individually  and  compare  them  with  those  of  other  makes. 
You  will  decide  that  no  phonograph  equals  the  Sonora  and  that  there  is 
no  phonograph  in  which  you  will  take  such  a  keen  pride  of  possession. 

A  superb  and  matchless  line  of  upright  and  period  models  is  available 
PRICES  $50  to  $1000 
To-day  write  for  General  Catalogue  17  or  Art  Catalogue  17X,  which  will  be  sent  on  request 

Sonora  HDijonograpf)  ^alcs!  Company,  Snc. 

George  E.  Brightson,  President 

NEW  YORK  CITY:  Fifth  Ave.  at  B3rd  St.— 279  Broadway  TORONTO  BRANCH:  I.  Montagnes  &  Co. 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

The  Highest  Class   Talking  Machine  in  the  World 


Practical  We  have  heard  a  good  deal 

Philanthropy  about  the  beneficial  effects  of 
That  Pavs  '  farm  and  garden  work  on  the 
wornout  mental  and  physical 
mechanism  of  mankind,  in  connection  with  the 
rehabilitation  methods  that  are  being  pursued  in 
the  case  of  wounded  veterans  of  the  world  war. 
But  the  idea  and  its  successful  application  are  not 
so  newor  strange  after  all,  as  the  State  of  New  York 
can  prove  out  of  its  own  experience.  For  some 
years  it  has  been  perfecting  a  system  of  running 
farms  in  connection  with  its  penal,  corrective,  char- 
itable, and  other  similar  institutions;  and  to-day, 
with  forty-two  hospitals,  prisons,  asylums,  etc., 
located  in  the  midst  of  or  close  to  farm  land  that  is 
being  worked  mainly  by  the  inmates,  it  can  truth- 
fully say  that  it  is  succeeding.  Nearly  24,000 
acres  of  good  farm  land,  representing  an  invest- 
ment of  at  least  three  million  dollars,  make  up  this 
composite  state  plantation  upon  which  the  very 
latest  and  most  effective  crop-producing  and 
onimal-raising  operations  are  in  progress.  Just 
how  effective  they  are  is  suggested  by  the  fact 
that,  last  year,  farm  products  worth  ^1,187,570 
were  raised  and  used  by  these  institutions  at  a 
cost,  including  labor  and  all  other  items,  of 
^835, 570  —  $320,000  less  than  their  value  at  mar- 
ket prices.  Deducting  5  per  cent,  interest  on  its 
investment  after  charging  off  all  expenses,  the 
State  finds  that  it  is  making  an  actual  profit  of 
about  $9  an  acre  per  year  from  the  cultivation  of 
its  many  eleemosynary  farms.  Aside  from  this 
financial  gain,  it  finds  also  that  it  is  feeding  the 
60,000  odd  inmates  and  members  of  the  staffs  of 
the  institutions  more  cheaply  and  better  than  it 
could  in  any  other  way;  that  the  inmates  are  show- 
ing the  good  effects  of  the  manual  labor  and  the 
live  interest  in  useful  work;  and  that  the  farming 
proposition  fits  in  most  satisfactorily  with  the 
colonv  system  of  managing  the  inmates  which  in 


itself  is  constructive,  desirable,  and  advantageous 
in  many  respects.  In  short,  the  Government 
seems  to  be  proving  one  of  the  best  as  well  as 
one  of  the  biggest  farmers  in  the  Empire  State; 
it  is  benefiting  its  wards  and  charges  in  so 
doing,  and  it  is  making  a  generous  profit  into 
the  bargain. 

Rural  Such  strides  have  been  made  in  the 

Elysium  science  and  art  of  farming  that  we 
Still  Afar  '^'"'^  liable  to  overlook  the  fact  tliat 
it  is  not  the  average  but  the  excep- 
tional farm  household  conditions  that  have  under- 
gone similar  change,  and  that  for  every  model 
farm  kitchen  that  we  read  about  there  are  prob- 
ably fifty  that  are  almost  as  crude  and  incon- 
venient as  those  of  our  frontier  ancestors.  The 
actual  conditions  are  discovered  only  when  a 
comprehensive  canvass  is  made  of  a  large  number 
of  farms  just  as  they  come— such  a  survey  as  was 
recently  made  jointly  by  the  Federal  and  New 
York  State  Extension  Services.  This  endeavored 
t6  collect  the  facts  about  their  existence  from 
some  1,400  farm  women,  and  the  average  picture 
tends  to  create  a  brand  new  admiration  for  their 
ability  to  overcome  obstacles  and  live  under  diffi- 
culties when  reports  from  the  cities  tell  of  so  many 
of  their  sisters  reclining  in  the  lai>  of  luxury.  Two 
farms  out  of  twoluindred,  for  in.stance,  own  electric 
washer.'^,  which,  some  writers  lead  us  to  think,  are 
almost  as  common  on  farms  as  churns  or  rag  rugs, 
l-orty  out  of  fifty  depend  upon  lamps  for  their 
nightly  illumination — and  this  means  the  care 
and  cleaning  and  filling  of  how  many  receptacles 
and  burners,  how  many  times  a  year.?  The  aver- 
age day  of  the  farm  wives  heard  from  is  from  four- 
teen to  eighteen  hours  long  (yet  so  far  they 
haven't  talked  of  striking!)  although  some  of  the 
correspondents,  when  asked  when  their  day's 
work  ended,  tensely  wrote  "Never."    As  to  the 


occurrence  of  some  of  the  commoner  and  less  ex- 
pensive "improvements,"  seventy-four  homes 
reported  as  follows:  Running  water  in  thirteen; 
a  sink  with  a  drain  in  fifty-nine  (this  was  the  only 
convenience  in  one  case!);  kitchen  cabinets  in 
thirty-one;  fireless  cookers  in  six;  carpet  sweepers 
in  twenty-eight;  hand  vacuum  sweepers  in  twenty- 
five;  and  bread  mixers  in  thirty-five,  although 
bread  was  made  regularly  in  every  one  of  the 
homes.  In  another  group  of  fifty  homes,  twenty- 
three  had  pumps,  eight  had  bathrooms,  fifteen 
had  furnaces,  forty  had  kerosene  lamps,  fifteen 
had  telephones,  and  three  had  screened-in  kitchen 
porches.  Women  are  winning  their  right  to  vote, 
but  many  of  the  farm  women,  even  in  the  Empire 
State,  are  more  in  need  of  other  rights  nearer 
home.  Most  of  them,  for  instance,  help  with  the 
farm  work  when  necessary,  care  for  the  garden 
and  the  chickens,  and  often  have  to  look  after  the 
marketing  of  the  eggs,  butter,  garden  truck,  etc. 
Nevertheless,  in  thirty-seven  out  of  forty-five 
homes  investigated  all  the  egg  and  butter  money 
goes  "into  the  general  household  account."  In 
another  case  all  such  money  is  "used  by  the  man 
of  the  house,"  and  in  only  seven  instances  is  it 
actually  given  to  the  women  who  earned  it  to  use 
as  they  see  fit.  Truly  there  is  much  work  yet  to 
do  and  education  to  accomplish  before  our  farm 
homes,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  shall  be  made 
safe  for  democracy  and  worthy  their  farmer  sons 
— and  daughters. 

When  "This  afternoon,"  read  an  item  in  a 

Monarchs  daily  paper  during  the  visit  of  Bel- 
Meet  gium's  hero  king  to  this  country, 
"his  Majesty  had  a  long  gallop  over 
the  mountain  roads  on  Uhlan,  the  famous  race- 
horse owned  by  C.  K.  G.  Billings.  It  was  his 
first  horseback  ride  since  he  came  to  this  country." 
There  is  no  shadow  of  irreverence  but  only  the 
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Your  Children's  Christmas 


Bread  and  Milk  Sets  Four  piece  set  consisting  of  Bowl, 
6-inch  Plate,  Milk  Jug,  Handled  Mug — Price,  $4.25. 
Other  pieces  as  follows:  Oatmeal  Saucers,  88c — Cup  and 
Saucer,  $1.00 — Egg  Cup,  $1.12.  Large  size  plate  (8 
inches),  $1.38.  Other  designs  are.  Old  Woman  Who 
Lived  in  a  Shoe,  Old  King  Cole,  and  Mother  Goose. 


Children's  Old-Fashioned  Mahogany  Rocker,  in  brown 
field  cloth  or  nursery-rhyme  cretonne,  $21,00 


MORE  and  more  every  year 
our  friends  turn  to  us  to 
help  them  find  children's  gifts 
that  are  worthwhile  as  well  as 
fascinating. 

The  articles  shown  on  this 
page  are  just  as  exciting  as 
toys  and  they  last  so  much 
longer  that  the  joy  of  Christ- 
mas is  prolonged  throughout 
the  year. 

Yet  these  are  only  sugges- 
tions. A  visit  here  will  show 
you  many  more.  Or,  if  you 
can't  come,  write  us  for  the 
new  catalogue  now  being  pre- 
pared. 

45th  Street  and  6th  Avenue  New  York 
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Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


^fie  Season  of  Snlertaining 


The  season  of  entertaining  is  the 
season  of  snowy  Linens. 

The  hostess  who  wishes  to  be  sure 
of  Linens  of  the  very  highest 
quality,  in  patterns  that  are  ex- 
clusive, and  at  prices  more  mod- 
erate in  many  cases  than  those 
asked  elsewhere  should  shop  at 
McCutcheon's,  either  in  person  or 
through  the  mail. 

Those  who  are  planning  to  enter- 
tain largely  will  find  here  Cloths 
3i  to  8  yards  long  as  well  as  those 
up  to  5  yards  square,  with  Dinner 
Napkins  to  match. 


Reg.  Trade  Mark 


admiration  for  King  Albert  that  we  have  always  felt,  in  the  instinctive 
thought  that  there  rode  out  into  the  CaHfornian  hills  that  day  a  truly  regal 
pair — a  rider  and  a  mount  each  worthy  of  the  other.  As  Uh'an,  the  splendid 
winner  of  many  heats  and  the  breaker  of  many  records,  has  won  his  battles 
and  passed  through  his  strenuous  days  of  trial  and  contest,  so,  let  it  be  hoped, 
has  the  King  of  the  Belgians  seen  the  darkest  and  most  difficult  years  of  his 
reign  pass  into  the  limbo  of  the  past.  And  any^vay,  it  was  fitting  that  our 
royal  visitor  should  have  enjoyed  his  hours  spent  in  a  royal  recreation  astride 
such  a  royal  representative  of  American  equuie  nobility. 

Botanical  That,  if  the  expression  be  permitted,  tersely  and  accurately 
Biographical  describes  some  rather  astounding  data  that  is  commented 
g^ij.,],  upon  by  Dr.  John  Hendley  Barnhart,  bibliographer  of  the 

New  York  Botanical  Garden  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Journal  of  that  institution.  The  material  to  which  he  calls  attention  com- 
|irises  a  number  of  biographical  sketches  that  first  appeared  in  a  "Cyclopedia 
of  American  Biography"  some  tiiirty  years  ago,  that  have  since  been  quoted 
and  copied  and  referred  to  elsewhere,  and  yet  which,  he  tells  us,  are  "purely 
fictitious  accounts  of  scientists  who,  if  they  ever  existed,  certainly  never  did 
nor  wrote  those  deeds  and  writings  with  which  they  are  credited."  We  are 
so  accustomed  to  tiiink  of  science  and  accuracy  as  synonymous  that  it  is 
rather  a  shock  to  learn  that  anything  so  closely  related  to  science  as  the 
biographies  of  a  dozen  or  more  famous  (.^)  botanists  is  false  and  without 
foundation;  yet  it  is  good  to  realize  that  the  mistake  or  fraud,  however  and 
\\  henever  it  was  made  or  committed,  has  now  been  shown  up  and  corrected, 
l  o  what  lengths  the  misleading  accounts — which  nevertheless  have  appar- 
ently been  accepted  without  question  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century — 
go,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  statements  and  facts  concerning 
some  of  the  heroes  of  tlie  botanical  fairy  lore:  Guiseppi  Igolino,  for  in- 
stance, is  described  as  an  Italian  botanist,  born  In  1759,  who  died  in  1833, 
was  Italian  vice-consul  in  North  Carolina  from  1803  till  1807,  later  consul  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  wrote  a  number  of  books  and  papers  on  the  flora  of  South 
America.  Actually,  Dr.  Barnhart  tells  us,  all  the  works  mentioned  were  the 
product  of  Guiseppi  Raddi,  another  Italian  of  a  later  period,  who  made  a 
trip  to  Brazil,  but  was  otherwise  never  in  America!  CJustave  Herman  Kehr, 
listed  as  jirofessor  in  Tiibingen  and  llalle,  librarian  to  a  (ierman  prince,  and 
also  a  traveler  in  the  Americas  for  several  years,  is,  with  his  seven  weighty 
works,  branded  as  "wholly  fictitious."  Others  bcarnames  that  are  evidently 
compounded  wholly  or  in  part  from  those  of  other  botanists  who  did  exist 
but  whose  lives  and  accomplishments  in  no  way  resembled  the  written 
histories  of  their  unnatural  namesakes.  Then  there  is  the  remarkable 
"Jacques  du  Vivier"  who,  we  are  to  believe,  "studied  botany  m  Paris,  held  an 
office  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,"  and  sailed  to  South 
America  as  secretary  of  a  royal  astronomical  commission,  which  was  a  true 
enf)tigh  commission  but  whicii  left  iMirope,  says  Dr.  Barnhart,  in  1736,  when 
M.  Vivier  must  have  been  but  sixteen  years  old — a  youthful  prodigy  of  a 
secretary!  J^ater,  upon  his  return  to  Kurope  after  a  lengtiiy  stay  in  Peru,  he 
"embarked  at  Cayenne,"  which,  as  the  revealerof  these  fables  says,  is  "a  bit 
remarkable."  It  would  seem  almost  inconceivable  that  the  truth  about 
these  "lives"  of  fourteen  chimerical  characters  has  never  been  discovered, 
esjiecially  since  they  mention  some  sixty-nine  books  totalling  125  volumes 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  great  libraries  of  the  world.  Yet  so 
it  is,  and  ajiparently  it  suggests  a  sort  of  substantiation  of  P.  T.  Barnum's 
immortal  description  of  what  the  American  peojile  want. 

i  he  RcfcTcndum  Not  so  many  years  ago  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Rural  experts  and  demonstrators  of  methods  for  eradicating 

Progress  destructive  cattle  tick  were  met  by  the  stockmen 

of  a  Southwestern  state  with  threats,  loaded  rifles,  and 
une(]iiivocal  statements  to  the  effect  that  they  weren't  going  to  ha\e  their 
cattle  di|)ped,  nor  do  it  themselves,  nor  otherwise  be  interfered  with  in 
their  chose  n  business. 

1  low  diiferent  from  that  sort  of  sentiment — which,  happily  is  gradually 
dying  out  nearly  everywhere — is  the  spontaneous  health  desire  evinced  by 
Clay  County,  Mississippi,  which,  at  a  referendum  held  for  that  purpose, 
voted  clearly  and  heavily  in  favor  of  undertaking  a  county-wide  tuberculosis 
control  programme  and  a  system  of  obligatory  testing  of  herds  until  the 
costly  enemy  is  disposed  of.  It  is  such  actions  as  these,  combined  with  the 
vigor  with  which  the  "  Better  Sires — Better  Stock  "  movement  is  being  taken 
up  and  carried  along  throughout  much  of  the  South,  that  are  going  to  bring 
the  territory  below  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  into  its  own  in  livestock  pro- 
duction— and  that  very  soon. 

Italy's  As  results — director  indirect — of  the  war,  we  find  ourselves 

Agriculture  confronted  by  high  prices,  more  or  less  social  unrest,  prob- 
and the  War  'ems  of  policy  at  home  and  abroad,  and  other  obstacles 
about  which  we  are  wont  to  complain  with  considerable 
bitterness.  But  if  we  want  to  realize  how  much  we  have  to  be  thankful  for, 
notwithstanding,  let  us  remember  that  this  country  is  wholly  free  from  the 
destructive  results  of  active  warfare  having  been  waged  across  its  surface. 
What  this  might  have  amounted  to  is  faintly  suggested  by  a  report  from  Rome 
as  to  the  damage  <l<)ne  to  agricultural  property  and  prospects  in  the  two  rural 
districts  of  Trentino  and  Ampezzano.     1  hese  are  given,  in  part,  as  follows: 

Reduction  in  crops  owing  to  military  operations  210,431,891  lire  (  $42,056,378) 

Destruction  and  deterioration — fields,  forests,  etc.  341,994,387    "  (  5568,348,878) 

DamaKf  to  huildinfis   523,602,812    "  ($104,720,562) 

DamaHc  to  loois  and  implements   54,485,601    "  (  $10,897,120) 

Damage  10  livestock   39,989,909    "  (  $7,997,981) 

Damanc  to  agricultural  supplies   57,624,198    "  ($11,524,840) 

Total  (including  some  items  not  mentioned)     1,531,425,332    "  ($306,285,066) 
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This  storm  won  V  last- 


"I  knew  it  was  coming,  and  I  know  it's 
most  over — by  my  Tycos  Barometer" 

TZ'NOW  when  a  storm  is  coming  and  its  proba- 
ble  duration.    Know  all  about  the  weather 
and  its  vagaries  hours  ahead.    Made  possible 
through  possession  of  this 

Tycos  Aneroid  Barometer 

(No.  2252) 

The  only  barometer  adjustable  for  any  altitude  up  to 
3500  feet.  An  exclusive  Tycos  feature.  Richly  finished 
handsome  brass  case,  easy  reading  dial. 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you.  If  you  experience  any 
trouble  remit  us — $15 — specifying  No.  2252 — we  will 
send  it  at  once.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Price  in 
Canada  and  the  far  west  correspondmgly  higher. 

Send  IOC  in  stamps  for  booklet  "Practical  Hints  for 
Amateur  Weather  Forecasters." 

laylor  Instrument  Companies 

Rochester,  New  York 

There  s  a  Tyccs  or  Taylor  Thermometer  for  every  purpose 


"No  library  complete  without 
Kipling  complete" 


BEAUTIFY  YOUR 
FLORIDA  HOME 


Royal  Palm 
Nurseries  offer 
you  the  planting 
material  —  high  quality, 
adapted  to  local  conditions. 

Bamboos,  flowering 
shrubs  and  trees,  palms, 
roses — an  infinite  variety 
'    from  which  to  select. 

Send  for  free  copy  of  our 
"Beautiful  Grounds"  book. 
Ask  about  our  service  as 
landscape  designers  and  ex- 
lert  horticulturists. 

REASONER  BROTHERS 
ROYAL  PALM  NURSERIES 
I-   ONECO,  Florida,  U._S.  A. 

r  Decorative  plants  for  norlli- 

•Iv        ern  hemes  are  a  specialty 
u  ilh  us. 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


Diamond  and  Gem  Merchants 


Pearls  Diamonds  Jewelry 
Silverware  Watches  Clocks 
China  and  Stationery 


Efficient  Ser\ice  by  Mail 


Fifth  Avenue  &37- Street 
NewYork 


"No  library  complete  without  Kipling  complete" 
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Do  your  Christmas  shopping  early,  and 
add  these  books  to  your  shopping  list. 

A  Servant  of  Reality 

By  PHYLLIS  BOTTOME 

Author  of  "The  Dark  Tower,"  etc. 

nPHIS  is  a  powerful  and  dramatic  story  in  which  the  popular  English 
author  achieves  heights  of  emotion  that  she  has  never  achieved 
before.  Most  of  the  action  is  m  the  green  English  countrv;  and  the 
chief  characters  are  the  fascinating  Kitty  who  loved  too  many,  and 
Anthony,  who  loved  Kitty  so  much  that  he  did  not  want  her  to  live. 

Illustrated.  $1.75. 


AFTER  THIRTY 

By  Julian  Street 

A  decidedly  amusing  story  of  a  married 
gentleman  who,  after  thirty,  becomes  more  or 
less  bored  with  his  patient  and  attractive  wife 
and  seeks  adventures  of  the  heart  elsewhere. 
His  philanderings  and  his  tinal  taming  after  an 
almost  tragic  adventure,  combine  to  make  a 
merr\'  piece  of  fiction  told  with  keen  whim- 
sical humor  and  mellow  philosophy. 

Frontispiece.  $1.50. 

CAKE  UPON  THE  WATERS 

By  Zoe  Akins 

The  New  \'ork  Tribune  says,  "The  book  is 
charmingly  written,  and  none  we  have  come 
across  this  season  has  managed  to  keep  dia- 
logue dancing  so  briskly  and  lightly." 

Illustrated.  $1.50. 

SORCERY 

By  Francis  Charles  McDonald 

A  thrilling,  dramatic  love  stoiy,  set  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  I  he  complete  action  of  the 
story  takes  place  in  a  single  night. 

Frontispiece.  $1.50. 

PARVATI 

By  Robert  Chauvelot 

A  delightful  romance  of  present-day  India 
translated  from  the  French  by  Helen  Daven- 
port Gibbons,  author  of  "A  Little  (iray  Home 
in  France,"  etc. 

$1.50 


THE  GIRL  IN  THE  MIRROR 

By  Elizabeth  Jordan 

A  baffling  mystery  and  love  story  set  in  the 
New  York  theatrical  world.  The  hero  sees  in 
his  mirror  the  reflection  of  a  beautiful  girl  with 
a  pistol  pointed  at  her  head.  He  rescues  her  but 
becomes  entangled  in  an  exciting  adventure. 
The  Philadelphia  /'uhlic  Ledger  says:  "One  of 

the  most  entertaining  novels  The 

denouement  fetclus  the  reader  standing." 

Illustrated.  $1.60. 

A  WOMAN  NAMED  SMITH 

By  Marie  Conway  Oemler 

Another  ■whimsical,  delightful  Southern 
romance  revolving  about  an  ancient  and 
haunted  mansion  in  an  aristocratic  old  town 
in  South  Carolina,  which  a  Northern  woman 
named  Smith  inherited  and  made  her  home. 

"One  is  loath  to  say  good-bye  when  the 
last  page  is  reached." — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Frontispiece.  $1.60. 


THE  MESSENGER 

By  Elizabeth  Robins 

A  remarkable  mystery  and  love  story  written 
with  the  finest  literary  skill. 

"The  author  has  built  up  a  wonderful  novel 
full  of  the  most  poignant  situations  and  of 
incidents  that  hold  the  reader's  attention  as 
in  a  vise." — riiiladclphia  I'uhlic  Ledger. 

Illustrated.  $1.60. 


At  all  bookstores 
Published  by 


THE  CENTURY  CO. 


353  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City 


KELSEV 

Wr  can  provp  that  this  warm  air  heat  is  more  economical 
than  steam,  water  or  furnace  licat. 
1  housands  m  use. 

LEAKLESS 

HEALTH 

The  I^llslv 

DV/STLESS 

H  EAT 

New  York  :      I  WARIVl  AIR  GLntRATOR  1     Boston  : 

103-D         1        231  James  St.          1  40S-D 
Park  Ave.             Syracuse,  N.  Y.          P.O  Sq.Bldi;. 

NOISELESS 

KE\Y3T(yNE 


for  Culverts 


IlIlTsURSH 


Durable,  with  m 
Copfer  Steel  base— 

^/)<///o-/r^3;5/(/«eCopperSteelGalvanized  "g 
makes  safe,  substantial  roadway  culverts. 

Apollo  i«  the  hiehcHt  qu.ility  galvanized  product  manufac-  ^  a^wiwrowBT^'/^J  ■  ^'-v.*^ 
tured  for  Culverts,  FiumCH, Tanks,  Ifrnifiiii  M|iriiitinr'  ^^ir'ifr  i  VflTP*  "^rrl^VnTnTTr  rrr  ■  -  .'r 
and  all  exposed  sheet  metal  work.  The  added  Keystone  indi- 
cates that  Copper  Hteel  is  used.  Time  and  weather  have  proved  t  hat  A  l  iil.l.u  K  kyk  i  (ink  Sheets  last  lonKest 
in  actual  service.  Sold  hy  weiifht  by  leadini;  dealers.  Keyhionk  Goppkii  Stkkl  Ih  also  unequaled  for  liooflng 
Tin  Mates.  Hend  for  "Better  DuildinKB"  and  'Apollo"  tiooklets.    They  are  valuuhle  to  all  sheet  metal  users. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY.  General  Offices:  Prick  Buildinn.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


COOPERATIVE  CREAMERY 
AND  LAUNDRY 

By  H.  E.  ZIMMERMAN 

C HATFIELD,  MINN.,  has  set  an  example 
in  eliminating  the  drudgery  of  wash 
day  that  might  well  be  emulated  by 
other  communities.  In  1889  a  co- 
operative creamery  was  established,  and  was  a 
success  from  the  first.  A  few  years  ago  the 
butter  maker  took  an  old  churn,  fitted  it  with 
belting  and  shafting,  and  used  it  as  a  washing 
machine  in  the  creamery  engine  room.  This 
proved  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  development  of 
the  Chatfield  Farmers'  Cooperative  Creamery. 

The  creamery  had  been  paying  di\  idends  from 
the  sale  of  buttermilk  which  amounted  to  from 
^3  50  to  a  year.  Not  long  after  the  erection 
of  the  improved  washing  machine,  the  directors 
of  the  creamery  recommended  to  the  stock- 
holders that  they  pass  their  dividends  and  allow 
them  to  accumulate  as  a  surplus  fund  to  be  used 
in  repairs  and  improvements. 

Chatfield  was  fortunate  at  this  time  in  having 
another  active  farmers'  organization,  known  as 
the  "Farmers'  Club,"  of  which  C.  H.  Hanson, 
Director  of  Agriculture  in  the  Chatfield  Associ- 
ated Schooks,  was  the  founder  and  of  which  he  is 
now  active  secretary.  The  officers  of  the  club 
and  the  directors  of  the  creamery  thought  that 
the  time  had  come  for  the  erection  of  a  coopera- 
tive laundry,  to  be  run  in  connection  with  the 
cooperative  creamery.  At  a  widely  advertised 
and  well  attended  picnic,  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  club,  the  first  steps  were  taken.  A 
committee  was  ap|)ointed  to  investigate  the 
laundry  at  the  Rocliester  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 
Their  report  was  accepted,  a  stock  company  was 
organized,  and  preparation  for  a  cooperative 
laundry  to  be  run  in  connection  with  the  co- 
operative creamery  was  begun. 

npHE  creamery  company  erected  the  building 
out  of  the  surplus  fund  from  their  passed  divi- 
dends, and  rents  it  to  the  laundry  company. 
I  he  building  is  a  wing  to  the  right  of  the  creamery 
building.  The  power  is  also  .sold  by  the  creamery 
comjiany  to  the  laundry  company.  The  annual 
rental  is  determined  by  taking  into  consideration 
depreciation,  taxes,  interest,  insurance,  etc. 
This  amount  is  to  be  adjusted  fairly,  with  no 
thought  of  profit,  as  many  of  the  stockholders 
share  in  both  companies.  The  original  building, 
minus  tiie  sorting  room,  cost  about  $1,000. 

\  he  laundry  e(]iiipment  is  of  high  grade  and  cost 
appro,\imately  $^,000.  It  consists  of  two  three- 
compartment  washers,  one  one-compartment 
washer,  one  extractor,  one  dip  wheel  starcher,  one 
starch  cooker,  one  five-roll  mangle,  one  combined 
ironing  machine  for  ironing  starched  shirts, 
collars,  and  cuffs,  one  neck-band  ironer,  one 
shajier  for  shaping  collars,  one  color  finisher, 
hand  irons,  and  tme  standard  scale  for  weighing 
the  clothes  as  they  are  brought  in  to  be  laundered. 
The  extractor  consists  of  a  large  globular  iron 
bowl  punctured  full  of  holes.  The  wet  clothes 
are  placed  into  this  bowl  and  revolved  at  the 
rate  of  1,600  revolutions  per  minute,  so  that  all 
the  surplus  water  is  driven  out  by  centrifugal 
force,  and  when  they  come  from  the  extractor 
they  are  ready  to  be  run  through  the  mangle  or 
to  be  ironed  by  hand.  The  large  five-roll 
mangle  irons  everything  classed  as  flat  work. 

1  he  engine  and  boiler  rooms  are  between  the 
laundry  and  the  creamery,  thus  making  it  more 
convenient  and,  at  the  same  time,  preventing  any 
odors  escaping  fnmi  the  laundry  to  the  creamery. 
The  overflow  of  water  that  is  run  through  the 
ripeners  is  pumped  into  a  large  elevated  tank. 
The  exhaust  steam  is  sufficient  properly  to  heat 
this  water  for  laundry  purposes.  A  gasolene 
lighting  system  furnishes  the  laundry  with  heat 
in  small  gas  burners  and  artificial  light  when 
needed  for  hand  ironing  purposes. 

'  I  ^HK  organization  of  the  laundry  as.sociation  is 
uni(]ue.  Although  a  separate  organization,  it 
has  the  same  officers  that  the  creamery  has. 
Thus  there  is  no  opportunity  for  friction.  The 
manager,  who  for  more  than  twenty  years  has 
successfully  conducted  the  creamery,  has  assumed 
the  management  of  the  laundry.  He  is  a  farmer, 
has  good  sense,  good  business  judgment,  and  the 
ability  to  lead  others  to  do  things  for  themselves. 
He  is  quiet,  unassuming,  and  reticent;  he  thinks 
first  and  acts  afterward.  The  object  in  making 
the  companies  separate  organizations  was  to  in- 
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Wliat  Makes  BeecK-Nut  Peacli  Jam  So  Good  ? 

WHY  is  it  so  even  in  texture,  so  full  of  the  flavor  of  luscious 
ripe  peaches^ — so  delicious? 
The  best  of  those  luscious,  big,  freestone  peaches — the  Albertas 
and  Crawfords — are  used  for  Beech-Nut  Jam.  Ca.refu\\y  peeled  ajid 
stoned  by  hand,  then  cooked  in  silver-lined  kettles — cooked  by  ther- 
mometer tests,  yv\\\ch.  absolutely  insure  uniform  results — every  glass 
just  alike.    Even  the  best  housewife  can't  always  guarantee  this. 

There's  no  guess-work  in  making  Beech-Nut  Jams  and  Jellies. 
Even  the  sterilized  glass  jars  are  filled  by  hand,  for  machine-filling 
might  tear  the  delicate  fibres  of  the  peach. 

It  is  this  painstaking  care  that  makes  all  the  Beech-Nut  prod- 
ucts so  extremely  good.  Try  this  Peach  Jam  today — order  a  jar 
from  your  grocer  now. 

Beech-Nut  Packing  Company,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y, 

"Foods  of  Finest  Flavor" 


Beecli'^iit 


0 1 


QuQlgUQjJlQUTJ 

'^he  exquisitely 
channing  gifC' 
of  indWidualitL' 


/      son  SALE  WHERE 
FlI^E  PERFUMES  APE  S0lD 


PARR^TIbFORD 

Solejlp^nts  m  the  United~States 
529  WEST  42  ST.  NEW  YORK 


The  Modern  Light 
and  Power 

nPHE  charm  of  your  country  home  can 
be  immeasurably  augmented  by 
the  installation  of  modern  electric  lights. 
^  The  Fairbanks-Morse  "F"  plant  gives 
an  abundance  of  steady,  dependable  light 
with  minimum  attention  for  care  or  repairs. 
^^  The  plant  is  extremely  simple  to  oper- 
ate— just  touch  a  button  to  start  and  an- 
other to  stop.  ^  The  famous  "Z"  engine, 
which  is  part  of  the  plant,  can  also  be 
used  independently  of  the  dynamo  to  pump 
water  or  do  other  work.  ^^  Your  dealer  will 
be  glad  to  explain  all  the  details — which 
includes  exclusive  Fairbanks-Morse  "F" 
plant  features. 

Prices— 40  light  plant  complete.  $325.00  F.  0.  B.  Indian- 
apolis. Distinctive,  complete  and  efficient  larger  "F" 
plants  Eire  offered  in  65  lights — 100  lights — 200  lights. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  (:r(3 

*     MANUFACTURERS      I      I  CHICAGO 
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S  A  R  G  E  NT 


1.000,000  FEET  DAILY. 

GREAT  SOUTHERN 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

1605  FOURTH  AVENUE 
BOGAI.USA,  LOUISIANA. 


terest  the  townspeople  who  were  not  stockholders 
in  the  creamery.  Shares  were  sold  at  ^5,  and 
stockholders  invested  from  ^5  to  $25.  A  stock- 
holder has  one  vote  regardless  of  the  amount  of 
stock  he  holds. 

1  en  montiis  after  the  opening  of  this  enterprise 
there  were  160  patrons,  85  of  them  being  from  the 
country.  The  laundry  patronage  has  been 
steadily  growing,  and  it  is  expected  that  ere  long 
it  will  have  reached  its  full  capacity — 200 
patrons.  ■- 

There  are  emploj-ed  at  the  laundry  a  superin- 
tendent, a  forelady,  and  si.x  girls.  The  charges 
are  5  cents  per  pound  for  all  family  washing. 
This  includes  ironing  of  all  flat  work  in  the 


A  cooperative  laundry  in  Minnesota,  which  has  reduced  to  a 
nnnimuin  the  cost  of  the  weekly  washing 

mangle,  hosiery,  and  all  knit  underwear.  An 
extra  charge  is  made  for  hand  ironing  at  the  rate 
of  fifteen  cents  an  hour,  while  shirts  are  laundered 
at  from  six  to  ten  cents  each,  and  cufl^s  and  col- 
lars for  two  and  a  half  cents  each. 

At  regular  intervals  a  settlement  is  made  and 
6  per  cent,  is  deducted  from  tiie  profits  as  a  divi- 
dend to  the  stockholders.  The  remainder  of  the 
profits  is  rebated  to  the  patrons  in  proportion  to 
the  amoimt  of  their  washing,  whether  they  are 
stockholders  or  not.  I  his,  however,  applies  only 
to  farm  patrons,  since  the  laundry  collects  and 
delivers  wash  in  the  city.  The  city  patrons  pay 
cash  for  their  laundry,  whereas  the  farmers  pay 
by  having  the  amount  of  their  wasiiing  deducted 
from  their  creamery  check.  The  average  city 
wash  amoimts  to  90.7  cents  per  week,  and  the 
country  wash  97.7  per  week.  The  difl^erence  is 
likely  due  to  the  heavy  overalls,  etc.,  sent  in  from 
the  farm.  Of  the  fifty  charges  selected  pro- 
miscuously from  the  city  list,  the  lowest  for  a  week 
was  45  cents,  and  the  highest  The  lowest 

from  the  country  list  was  45  cents,  and  the 
highest  $is)S- 

npME  farmers  bring  their  laundry  when  they 

bring  their  cream.  As  washing  and  ironing  is 
done  every  day,  they  bring  tiieir  laundry  on  one 
trip  and  take  it  back  on  the  next.  1  he  laundry 
is  usually  brought  in  a  washbasket  with  the 
owner's  name  attached.  It  is  weighed,  the 
pieces  counted,  marked,  listed,  and  sorted. 
After  being  sorted,  the  clothes  are  put  into  the 
washers,  each  assortment  by  itself.  No  chemi- 
cals of  any  kind  are  used.  From  the  washer  they 
are  put  into  the  extractor,  which  performs  the 
services  of  the  hand  wringer.  From  here  they 
go  to  the  drying  room,  mangle,  or  basket  to  be 
starched  as  the  case  may  be.  After  having  gone 
through  this  process,  the  clean  clothes  are  re- 
turned to  the  table  from  which  they  started  and 
put  into  compartment  boxes  for  distribution. 
From  these  they  are  taken,  checked,  and  placed  in 
the  baskets  ready  for  delivery. 

1  he  following  is  a  statement  for  ten  months: — • 
Total  amoiinr  of  business  for  ten 

months   554,803.89 

Wages  account  }^3»S56.25 

Rent  to  creamery  company  for 

building   loo.oo 

Paid    creamery    company  for 

power   150.00 

Paid  for  soap,  starch,  etc.  .  .  250.00 
Rebate  to  patrons  (10%)  .  .  4S0.00 
Dividends  to  stockholders  .     .  100.00 

Sundry  expenses   66.64 

Paid  into  sinking  fund    .     .     .  100.00 

  $4,803.89 

The  laundry  has  increased  the  popularity  of  the 
creamery.  A  community  of  farmers  who  have 
been  shipping  their  cream  to  distant  points  are 
discussing  the  formation  of  a  cream  route  that 
they  might  haul  their  cream  to  the  Chatfield 
CreaJTiery,  and,  at  the  same  time,  have  their 
washing  done  at  the  Chatfield  Cooperative 
Laundry. 
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New  in  Appearance.    Unchanged  in  its  Distinctive 

Performance 


For  four  years  the  distinctive  fundamental 
characteristics  of  the  Peerless  Eight  have  re- 
mained unchanged. 

During  all  that  time,  the  now  famous  Two- 
Power  Ranger  has  steadily  grown  in  substantial 
public  regard.  It  is  to-day,  as  it  has  been  for 
four  years,  the  one  car  of  absolutely  distinctive 
performance. 

With  its  "Loafing"  Range  for  soft,  smooth, 
economical  operation  in  ordinary  driving,  and  its 


"Sporting"  Range  for  unusual  power  and  speed 
when  needed,  it  covers  the  extremes  of  both  the 
gentle  and  the  rugged  virtues  in  one  and  the 
same  car. 

The  Peerless  retains  its  distinctive  perform- 
ance unchanged  except  for  minor  mechanical 
refinements. 

The  body  lines  are  modified  to  give  new  ex- 
pression to  the  Peerless  ideal  of  substantial 
dignity  and  beauty  of  appearance. 


Touring,  $2900  Roadster,  $2900  Coupe,  $3500  Sedan,  $3700  Sedan- Limousine,  $3900 


F.  ().  B.  Cleveland;  Subjert  to  Change  Without  Notice 


THE  PEERLESS  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 


CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


TWO -POWER- RANGE  EIGHT 


fVHE^  M^INTET^  fVINT>S  are  "BLOIVING 

'By  ^ALEXANDER  JOHNSTO:!^ 


TO  THOSE  of  us  whose  motoring  ex- 
perience extends  back  for  some  dozen  or 
more  years,  it  is  a  source  of  constant 
wonderment  that  we  ever  managed  to 
derive  real  enjoyment  from  driving  with  the  spar- 
tan equipment  of  those  days.  Not  for  us  of 
those  pioneer  days  were  self-starters,  electric 
lights,  and  all  the  thousand  and  one  conveniences 
that  make  motoring  to-day  the  effortless  pleasure 
that  it  is. 

-And  particularly  is  this  so  with  regard  to  equip- 
ment designed  to  make  motoring  during  the  win- 
ter months  possible  and  even  pleasurable.  1  here 
is  an  almost  endless  amount  of  this  cold  weather 
equipment  and  to-day  the  cold  weather  motorist, 
in  his  well-warmed  sedan,  is  as  comfortable  as  he 
would  be  in  his  library  at  home.  We  in  the  old 
days  who  were  bold  enough  to  brave  the  wintry 
winds  sat  in  unprotected  grandeur  and  shivered 
even  in  bearskin  overcoats. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  the  increased 
use  of  motor  cars  in  winter  forced  the  invention 
of  all  these  comfort-bringing  devices,  or  whether 
the  arrival  of  the  equipment  permitted  the  freer 
use  of  cars  in  winter;  or,  more  logically,  whether 
the  motor  vehicle  became  so  firmly  rooted  in  our 
everyday  lives,  that  we  had  to  have  it  all  year 
around  and  thus  the  inventors  were  forced  to 
provide  means  to  make  it  a  365-day  vehicle. 
However  that  may  be.  certain  it  is  that  a  goodly 
proportion  of  all  our  American  cars  are  now  used 
all  the  year  around  without  regard  to  the  weather. 
For  this  reason  almost  every  car  owner  will  be 
glad,  just  at  this  time  when  we  are  hovering  on 
the  threshold  of  really  cold  weather,  to  learn  just 
what  preparations  he  may  make  for  the  approach- 
ing test  and  what  new  paraphernalia  is  available 
to  make  his  cold  weather  running  at  least  endur- 
able. 

.As  the  good  cavalryman  thinks  first  of  the 
comfort  of  his  horse  and  then  looks  after  his  own, 
it  is  only  proper  that  we  should  first  consider  the 
equipment  that  will  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
operation  of  the  car.  which  is  always  at  its  lowest 
ebb  during  cold  weather,  when  the  streets  are 
usually  slippery  and  treacherous. 

'"THE  first  consideration  will  be  anti-freezing 
solution  to  protect  the  cooling  system  against 
danger  of  freezing,  which  involves  a  probable 
bursting  of  pipes  and  material  damage.  There 
are  on  the  market  now  a  number  of  proprietary 
anti-freeze  compounds,  which  serve  this  purpose 
very  satisfactorily.  In  the  early  days  of  some  of 
these  mixtures,  the  proportions  had  not  been 
gotten  quite  right  and  there  was  some  trouble  with 
them.  I  his  has  been  corrected  and  the  solutions 
made  with  them  will  be  found  satisfactory.  If  the 
car  owner  prefers  to  mix  his  own  anti-freeze  solution, 
probabU'the  mostsatisfactory mixture  isglycerine, 
denatured  alcohol  and  water,  in  proportions  of  25 
per  cent,  glycerine  25  per  cent,  alcohol  and  50  per 
cent,  water.  This  will  resist  cold  down  to  fifteen 
degrees  below  zero,  which  is  enough  for  most 
sections  of  our  country.  Even  if  the  temperature 
should  drop  slightly  below  this  point,  the  mixture 
will  not  freeze  solid,  but  will  simply  form  slush 
ice,  which  will  not  do  the 
radiator  any  particular 
harm.  1  he  great  trouble 
with  this  anti-freeze 
solution  is  the  fact  that 
the  alcohol  evaporates 
and  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
adding  it  to  maintain 
the  strength  of  the 
mixture.  The  only 
safe  method  of  hand- 
ling this  little  problem 
is  to  get  a  special  hydrom- 
eter and   test  the  solu- 


tion from  time  to  time,  adding  enough  alcohol 
to  keep  it  up  to  strength. 

/VND  now  for  the  protection  of  the  car  icself. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  radiator  and  mention  the 
covers  which  do  so  much  to  keep  the  temperature 
of  the  engine  at  an  efficient  operating  point. 
These  covers  come  in  various  styles,  the  most 
satisfactory  being  those  which  cover  the  entire 
radiator  and  hood.  They  are  made  in  a  variety 
of  materials,  ranging  from  real  leather  through 
imitations  to  unblushing  oil  cloth.  They  are 
lined  with  felt  in  varying  tiiicknesses.  The  front 
consists  of  a  curtain  which  may  be  raised  or  low- 
ered according  to  the  weather.  With  the  curtain 
down  and  the  cover  fastened  tightly  over  the 
hood,  the  heat  of  the  engine  is  conserved,  so  that 
even  in  the  coldest  weather  it  is  an  hour  or  so  be- 
fore the  temperature  drops  to  a  point  where  it  is 
difficult  to  start. 

And  speaking  of  starting,  here  is  one  of  the 
prime  difficulties  of  winter  operation.  With  the 
present  debased  grades  of  fuel,  it  is  hard  to  get  a 
cold  motor  to  start.  Cold  acts  on  gasf)lene,  ex- 
actly as  it  does  on  molasses.  The  fluid  becomes 
thick  and  sluggish.  In  this  condition  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  the  spark  to  ignite  it  and  consequently 
we  have  hard  starting.  The  most  reliable 
method  of  securing  easy  starting  is  to  install  a 
priining  outfit.  I  his  is  simply  a  device  designed 
to  inject  into  the  cylinders  a  small  amount  of 
light,  volatile  and  easily  ignited  fuel  which  will 
start  the  engine,  after  which  it  quickly  warms  up 
to  a  temperature  that  makes  operation  sure.  To 
hark  back  to  pioneer  days,  veteran  motorists 
will  remember  how  they  used  to  prime  their 
engines  by  hand,  carefully  pouring  a  little  fuel 
into  each  petcock  in  turn.  The  priming  outfits 
of  to-day  save  all  this  trouble  and  manual  labor. 
They  comprise  a  tank  fitted  to  the  dash,  with  a 
suitable  control  and  leaders  carrying  the  volatile 
fuel  to  all  the  cylinders.  All  that  the  operator 
has  to  do  is  press  a  plunger,  forcing  the  fuel  into 
the  engine,  and  then  switch  on  the  ignition. 
Presto!  He  starts  the  engine  at  the  very  first 
try. 

T^IIE  next  thing  to  look  to  is  the  protection 
of  the  fuel  feed.  Modern  carbureters  are 
usually  eciuipped  with  a  hot  air  stove  around 
the  exhaust  manifold,  with  a  tube  to  take  the  hot 
air  to  the  primary  air  inlet  of  the  carbureter.  In 
some  cases  there  may  be  a  hot-water  jacket 
around  the  carbureter.  The  hot-air  stove  is 
probably  the  better  solution  of  the  problem,  as  it 
gets  hot  <]uicker  after  the  engine  is  running  and  so 
gives  better  initial  power.  I  his  tube  usually  has 
an  adjustment  that  enables  the  driver  to  regulate 
the  temperature  of  the  air  drawn  into  the  mixture. 
It  is  important  to  see  that  the  tube  has  no  leaks, 
which  would  allow  excess  cold  air  to  get  into  the 
mixture. 

Within  the  past  year  or  so  there  have  been 
placed  on  the  market  a  number  of  tyjies  of  engine 
and  carbureter  heaters  designed  for  exterior  use. 
These  are  operated  by  electricity,  and  the  busi- 
ness end  consists  of  a  miniature  radiator  which  is 
thrust  under  the  hood  and  against  the 
metal  of  the  engine.  There  is  no  great 
amount  of  heat  generated,  but  there  is 
enough  to  prevent  any  danger  of  freez- 
ing and  to  give  a  fairly  easy  start  in 
the  morning.  These  little  heaters  are 
designed  to  operate  from  an  electric 
light  i^lug;  they  cost  only  five  or  six 
dollars  and  consume  comparatively 
little  current. 

Recently  we   have  begun  to  get 
what  may  be  termed  really  scientific 
manifolds,  with  regard  to  cold  weather 
operation.    The  inlet  manifold  has  a 
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very  distinct  bearing  on  fuel  efficiency.  In 
the  old  days  when  we  got  78-degree  gasoline  as 
a  regular  thing,  we  could  afford  to  indulge  in  the 
long,  sweeping,  exterior  manifolds  that  were  the 
rule  then.  With  our  present  grades  of  fuel,  run- 
ning between  56  and  60,  we  have  to  be  careful  of 
our  manifold  construction  or  the  hea\y  fluid  will 
condense  on  its  way  from  the  carbureter  to  the 
cylinders. 

nrO  OBVIATE  the  possibility  of  this,  many 
special  designs  of  manifolds  have  been  placed 
on  the  market.  The  basic  idea  is  to  get  heat  to  the 
inlet  manifold  so  that  the  fuel  will  be  thoroughly 
vaporized,  instead  of  arriving  at  the  combustion 
chamber  in  a  chilly  liquid  condition.  The  funda- 
mental method  employed  is  to  take  heat  from  the 
exhaust  and  apply  it  to  the  inlet  manifold.  The 
ways  of  doing  this  are  "manifold."  The  simp- 
lest is  to  stuff  tiie  space  between  exhaust  and  in- 
lets with  steel  wool  and  then  cover  the  whole  with 
asbestos  sheeting.  The  steel  wool  carries  the 
heat  to  the  inlet.  More  elaborate  tlian  this  are 
the  specially  designed  manifolds  intended  for  sub- 
stitution for  the  regular  ones.  These  embody  in- 
numerable methods  of  imparting  the  exhaust  heat 
to  the  inlet.  In  some  the  inlet  passage  actually 
lies  inside  the  flaming  gases  of  the  exhaust. 

About  a  year  ago  there  were  brought  out  a 
number  of  devices  known  generally  as  ''hot  spots." 
These  were  simply  means  to  furnish  a  heated 
area  in  the  inlet  manifold.  The  fuel,  passing  over 
the  heated  area,  became  throughly  vaporized  and 
easily  ignited.  The  invariable  method  of  opera- 
tion employed  exhaust  gases  to  furnish  the  heat 
needed  for  operating  the  hot  spot.  A  number  of 
writers  have  made  the  curious  error,  in  attempting 
to  describe  these  hot  spots,  of  insisting  that  they 
assure  easy  starting.  Now,  the  exhaust  gas 
being  used  to  create  the  hot  spot,  it  is  obvious 
that  there  could  not  well  be  any  assistance  from 
that  source  until  after  the  engine  had  been  run- 
ning for  some  time. 

With  a  careful  selection  of  the  devices  des- 
cribed above,  the  car  in  general  and  the  engine  in 
particular  will  be  in  a  position  to  do  itself  justice 
even  in  the  davs  of  snow  and  zero  weather. 
With  our  steed  thus  provided  for,  the  next  thing 
to  consider  is  the  comfort  of  driver  and  passengers. 

'  I  *0  BE  really  comfortable  while  driving  in  win- 
ter,  it  is  necessary  to  have  something  more 
than  the  open  top  of  summer.  Of  course  the  closed 
body  of  limousine  or  sedan  is  the  ideal  protection; 
but  failing  that,  the  car  owner  may  have  a  de- 
mountable top  that  is  a  satisfactory  substitute. 
Demountable  tops  used  to  be  rather  makeshift 
affairs,  rattling  and  squeaking  so  that  there  was 
not  much  pleasure  in  using  one,  but  the  builders 
have  learned  many  lessons  in  the  past  few  years 
and  a  demountable  top  need  not  be  a  chamber  of 
horrid  noises.  But  there  is  real  comfort  for 
winter  driving,  even  without  the  enclosed  body 
or  demountable  top.  There  are  side  curtains  on 
the  market  now,  so  made  that  they  afford 
practically  the  protection  of  a  closed  top. 
These  latter  are  not  very  expensive  and,  for 
the  man  who  drives  all 
winter,  they  are  certainly 
a  satisfactory  investment. 

With  direct  protection 
pro\  ided  against  sno\\, 
rain  and  icy  blasts,  the 
next  care  is  to  raise  the 
temperature  within  the 
car  to  a  point  where 
the   passengers  can  sit 
still  in  comfort.  On 
the  market  there  are 
dozens  of  car  heaters 
which  provide  warmth 
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WILLYS  KNIGHT 


"-"•Sleeve-Falve^  the  Motor  that  Improves  with  Use'*'' 


HAT  would  you  do  in  case  of 
engine  trouble?" 

**I   don't  know,''   says  the 
owner  of  a  Willys-Knight, 
"I've  never  had  any." 

For  example:  During  the  four  years  just 
ending,  a  Willys-Knight  car  owned  by  a 
Western  business  man,  was  driven  more 
than  58,000  miles.  In  all  that  time  he 
never  once  needed  to  open  the  motor. 

In  that  record  there  is  nothing  surpris- 
ing to  other  Willys-Knight  owners. 

They  all  know  that  their  engines  are 
the  one  type  that  improves  with  use. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND,    INC.,    Toledo,  Ohio 

WILLYS-OVERLAND,     LIMITED,     TORONTO,  CANADA 


'''■0?ice  a  Willy s-K?iight  Owner  Always  a   IFillys-Kftight  Owner" 
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nothing  has  been  used  on  our  Hoors,  woodwork  and  lurnitiire 
except  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax.  It  has  kept  them  beauti- 
ful tlirougli  the  years."  Simply  ^'pp'y  Johnson's  Prepared 
Wax  with  a  cloth — you  d(jn't  need  brushes,  sprays  or  mops 
of  any  kind.  Very  little  rubbing  is  required  to  produce  an 
exquisite,  lustrous  polish  of   great  beauty  ^ind  durability. 

JOHNSON*S  PREPARED  WAX 

Jolinson's  Prepared  Wax  is  not  only  a  poli.sfi,  f)iit  a  wonderful 
preservative  -it  forms  a  thin,  protecting  film  over  the  finish,  sim- 
ilar to  the  service  rendered  by  a  piece  of  plate  glass  over  a  desk, 
table  or  dresser  top. 

JOHNSON'S  PASTE  WAX  for  polishing  floors  of 
all  kiiuls    wociii,  liiiok-iini,  tile,  etc. 
JOHNSON'S  LIQUID  WAX  for  polishing  furni- 
ture, pianos,  woodwork  and  automobiles. 
JOHNSON'S  POWDERED  WAX  sprinkled  over 
any  Hoor  unnudiati  K  gnc  s  a  perfect  dancnig  surface. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON 

Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


"Home  Attractions" 

PERGOUS 

Lattice  Fences 

Garden  Houses 

For  Beautifying  Home 
Grounds 

When  writing  enclose  10c. 
and  ;isk  for  Hergola  Catalogue 

"E-;i()." 


HARTMANN-SANDERS  CO. 

Elston  and  Webster  Aves.,  Chicago,  111. 

New  York  City  Office,  6  E.  39th  Street 


UNDERGROUND 


Garbage  Receivers 

The  sanitary  way  to  store  garbage 

15  years  on  the  market. 

'riMHisands  .sold — sonif  in  your  noiKhborlioml. 

Our  Truck  wliecls  your  u.sli  l)arr<'I  upordouii 
stops.    Try  our  Spiral  Ril)lx;<J  Ash  Haric]. 

Send  for  cataloKu*?  on  each.  It  will  pay  you. 
SoM  l)in-ct.    IxK)k  I'lr  tnxv  'I'ratk'  Marks. 

C.  H.  STEPHENSON,  Mfr.,    26  Farrar  St.,  Lynn,  Mass, 

"No  library  complete  Without  Kipling  complete" 


If  You  are  Planning  to  Build 
a  Garage 

you  will  want  this  attractive  book.  It  is  full  of 
valuable  suggestions.  The  eight  garages  which  it 
pictures  and  describes  typify  several  popular  and 
important  features  of  modern  garage  construction. 

Mailed  free  on  request.   Ask  for  hook  H 

THE  STANLEY  WORKS 

New  Britain,  Connecticut 


This  j2  page  book  is  elaborately  illus- 
trated with  elevations  .ind  plans.  Actual 
size  of  book  is       inches  by  ^%  inches. 


NEW  YORK:    100  Lafayette  Street 


CHICAGO:   7»  East  Lake  Street 


even  in  zero  weather.  The  most  popular  type 
of  car  heater  is  that  which  operates  by  the 
heat  derived  from  the  exhaust.  The  principles 
employed  are  generally  pretty  much  alike.  The 
exhaust  gases  are  led  into  a  chamber,  sealed  from 
contact  with  the  air  of  the  car,  and  forced  to  gi\^ 
off  their  heat  into  the  enclosed  compartment  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  insure  comfort  for  those 
riding  in  the  car. 

HERE  are  other  types  of  car  heaters.  One  is 
operated  by  means  of  hot  water  derived  from 
the  cooling  system;  another  type  burns  a  special 
kind  of  fuel,  in  small  metal  drawers  located  in  the 
heater.  \  his  latter  is  a  relic  of  horse-drawn 
vehicle  days,  when  charcoal  burners  were  fre- 
quently used  in  family  broughams  and  similar 
equipages.  There  is  also  an  electric  heater  on 
the  market,  which  derives  its  power  from  the 
storage  battery. 

The  obvious  advantage  of  the  exhaust  gas 
heater  is  the  fact  that  it  costs  nothing  to  run  it. 
Disadvantages  that  were  once  common  in  this  type 
of  heater — the  inability  to  regulate  the  amount 
of  heat  employed,  and  the  possibilitv  that  exhaust 
gases  might  find  their  way  into  the  car,  to  the 
eternal  sorrow  of  the  relatives  of  the  people  who 
had  been  riding  therein — have  been  entirely 
eliminated.  A  valve  is  included  in  present 
heaters,  by  which  the  heat  may  be  turned  on  or 
off  to  suit  the  occasion.  Exhaust  gases  are  en- 
tirely sealed  off  from  any  possible  entrance  into 
the  car,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  asphv-Tciating 
the  passengers.  With  a  closed  top,  permanent  or 
temjiorary,  and  a  heater  in  the  car,  there  is  no 
reason  why  one  may  not  ride  just  as  comfortably 
in  winter  as  in  warm  weather. 

HAVINCi  considered  the  equipment  of  the 
car  from  both  operating  and  comfort 
yielding  points  of  view,  we  may  devote  a  few 
words  to  the  maintenance  needed  by  the  vehicle 
in  cold  weather.  To  begin  with,  the  lubrication 
system  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  and  in  many 
instances  it  may  be  desirable  to  use  a  somewhat 
lighter  oil  than  in  summer.  Ihe  lubrication 
system  should  be  fre<]uently  drained,  in  order  to 
remove  any  water  that  may  have  accumulated. 
With  the  pump  system,  this  water  at  the  bottom 
of  the  crank  case  may  freeze,  breaking  off  the 
pump  shaft.  The  gearset  should  be  cleaned  out 
at  fre(|uent  intervals  and,  after  being  flushed  out 
witii  kerosene,  should  be  filled  with  fresh  oil.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  use  a  brush  to  clean  the  crevices 
of  the  gearset  of  grit  and  sediment.  Never  use 
grease  in  winter;  when  it  is  cold  it  gets  so  hard 
that  it  seldom  reaches  the  surfaces  that  need  it. 

The  battery  needs  about  its  usual  care  in  win- 
ter. Replenishment  with  distilled  water  once  in 
two  weeks  will  keep  it  in  good  trim.  If,  how- 
ever, the  battery  is  permitted  to  become  entirely 
discharged  and  an  unusually  cold  night  chances 
along,  a  freeze  may  result  and  a  frozen  battery  is 
permanently  "  through." 

U'INALLY  let  us  urge  the  car  owner  who  main- 
tains  a  home  garage  to  put  in  heat,  if  it  was  not 
installed  when  the  garage  was  built.  Garage 
heaters  may  be  obtained  in  numerous  types  and 
styles,  ranging  from  steam-heating  plants  con- 
nected with  the  heater  in  the  house,  to  an  oil 
heater,  protected  by  a  gauze  cover  so  that  its 
flame  may  not  come  in  contact  with  gaseous  va- 
pors from  the  fuel.  I  hc  relief  from  anxiety  given 
by  having  heat  in  the  garage  is  worth  the  cost  of 
the  heater  and  the  fuel  to  ojierate  it. 

The  motor  car  has  become  such  a  vital  factor 
in  the  social  and  commercial  life  of  America  that 
we  cannot  do  without  it  for  long  periods — for 
seven  months  of  winter  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  The  car  is  necessary  to  us  in  winter  as 
well  as  in  summer,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  our  man- 
ufacturers have  shown  enough  ingenuity  to  make 
cold  weather  operation  not  only  possible  but 
pleasant.  If  you,  amiable  reader,  belong  to  the 
class  which  has  hitherto  put  up  its  cars  for  the 
winter,  try  the  experiment  of  installing  adequate 
equipment.  You  will  be  surprised  to  find  that 
you  can  actually  get  a  lot  of  fun  from  winter 
driving. 
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The  Choice  of  the  Well-Informed 


Nothing  attests  more  forcefully  the  surpassing  quality  of  Crane 
equipment  for  the  bathroom  than  the  consistency  with  which  it  is 
specified  by  distinguished  architects. 

Where  the  demand  is  for  a  supreme  combination  of  utility,  durability 
and  lasting  attractiveness,  designers  of  out-of-the-ordinary  homes  un- 
hesitatingly repose  their  confidence  in  products  which  bear  the  name  of 


CRANE 


Every  Crane  product  shows  in  design  and  execution  a  creative  purpose, 
a  definite  determination  to  depart  from  the  ordinary.  It  is  this  policy, 
crystallized  through  the  efforts  of  an  army  of  artisans,  which  has  endowed 
the  Crane  name  with  its  prestige  among  people  who  care  enough  for  the 
best  to  demand  it. 

Crane  bathroom  equipment  is  not  necessarily  elaborate.  It  is 
adapted  to  even  modest  requirements.  It  is  extremely  flexible  as  to  styles 
and  arrangements— but  inflexible  always  in  its  individualistic  merit  of 
materials  and  manufacture. 


There  is  a  near-by  Crane  "branch  to  render  Crane  Service 
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CRANE  CO. 

836  S.  MICHIGAN  AVE.  CHICAGO 
VALVES-PIPE  FITTINGS -SANITARY  FIXTURES 

CRANE  EXHIBIT  ROOMS 

25  WEST  ST..NEW  YORK  CITY 

TO  WHICH  THE  PUBLIC  IS  CORDIALLY  INVITED 
eRANCHES  FIFTY- FOUR  LEAOINeCITIES  •  WORKS   CHICAGO.  BRIDGEPORT 
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Few  presents  give  more  Joy 
than  a  book  of  memoirs. 

PARIS  VISTAS 

By  Helen  Davenport  Gibbons 

Author  of  "A  Little  Gray  Home  in  France,"  etc. 

It  is  the  world's  beloved  city  as  seen  by  a  little  girl,  under  the 
wing  of  a  chaperon,  by  a  young  lady  seeing  and  feeling  independ- 
ently, by  a  young  married  woman  dreaming  dreams  in  the  Latin 
Quarter,  and  by  a  mother  who  remained  in  Paris  throughout  the 
war  period.  Illustrated  with  remarkable  pen  and  ink  drawings  done 
on  the  scene  by  Lester  G.  Hornby. 

$3.50 


a  childhood  in 
brittany 
Eighty  Years  Ago 

By  Anne  Douglas 
Sedgwick 

The  story  of  a  child- 
hood spent  in  a  section  of 
France  rich  in  romance. 
It  is  an  exquisite  re-crea- 
tion of  a  delightful  period, 
country  and  stt  of  people. 

3S  illustrations  by  P.  De 
Uslie.  $2.50 


From 

Midshipman 

To  REAR-ADMIRAL 

By  Rear-Admiral  Bradley 
A.  Fiske,  U.  S.  N. 

A  seaman's  vigorous 
account  of  his  forty-nine 
years  of  active  service  in 
the  U.  S.  Navy. 

Illustrated.  $6.00 


The 

Command  is  For\\ard 

By  Sgt.  Alexander  Woollcott 

The  best  of  the  battlefield 
stories  which  originally  ap- 
peared in  "The  Stars  and 
Stripes,"  that  masterpiece  of 
soldier  journalism,  complete 
files  of  which  are  now  price- 
less. Illustrated  from  draw- 
ings hy  Baldridge. 

SIJS 

The  Heart's  Domain 

By  Dr.  George*  Duhamel 

A  new  "Simple  Life"  born 
of  the  war,  but  this  one  hy  a 
1"  rench  poet  and  philosopher. 
siso 


THE 

NEW  MAP  OF  ASIA 

By  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons 

A  thoughtful  ;iuthoritative 
account  of  the  injustices 
that  have  been  perpetrated 
by  the  European  Powers  and 
Japan  upon  the  defenceless 
peoples  of  Asia. 

$2.50 


White  Shadows 
IN  the 
South  seas 

By  Frederick  O'Brien 

The  fascinating  story 
of  the  author's  one-year 
stay  among  the  simple, 
friendly  Caucasian  can- 
nibals of  the  Marquesas 
Islands.  It  is  a  remark- 
able book  of  color,  adven- 
ture, romance  and  humor. 

Illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs. $4.00. 

IRELAND 
AND  ENGUND 

By  Edward  R.  Turner 

"A  dispassionate,  just, 
and  thoroughly  informed 
survey  of  the  age-long 
struggle  between  Ireland 
and  I'ingland." 

—  Thf  N.  Y.  Times 
$3.00 


At  all  Bookstores 
Published  by 


THE  CENTURY  CO. 


353  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City 


ANDORRA 

Ever<^Keens.  Trees  and 


notion 


Shr 


There  is  a  fall  list  ready 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES 
Wm.  Warner  Harper.  Prop. 
Chestnut  Hill,  Ph  i  I  a..  Pe  n  na. 


©UNHflM 

■^HEATING  SERVICE 

In  keeping  with  other  fine  furnish- 
ings that  contribute  to  winter  com- 
fort, is  a  DUNHAMIZED  Steam  Heat- 
ing System — noiseless,  quickly  reaches 
maximum  temperature,  cannot  leak  on 
the  floor.   Write  for  details. 

C.  A.  DUNHAM  COMPANY 
Fisher  Building,  CHICAGO 


TIw  Barllett  Wai 


Your  Trees 

We  Care  for  Them 


Without  any  obligations  on  your  part 
we  will  come  and  look  your  trees  over. 
At  your  request   will   gladly  call. 

The  F.  A.  Bartlett  Co. 


Morrislown,  N.  J. 


Tree  Spci  i.ilists 

Stamford,  Conn. 


Weslbury,  L.  I. 


Some  Planting  Thoughts 
To  Think 

PLAN   plantings  care- 
fully now  on  paper. 
It  saves  much  digging  up  after 
plantings  are  planted. 

Use  our  nursery  catalogue  as 
your  guide  b<X)k. 

Write  us  freely  for 
any  information. 


PROPER  HOUSING  FOR  THE 
BIRDS 

By  CLAIRE  ROSS 

TWENTY-FIVE  years  ago,  a  young 
student  of  chemistry,  looking  out  of  the 
window  of  his  laboratory  into  the  next- 
door  garden,  saw  something  that  distracted 
his  thoughts  from  test  tubes  and  gases,  and  planted 
the  germ  from  which  developed  his  unique  life 
work.  Edwin  Reiber  was  the  boy,  and  the  old- 
fashioned  garden  belonged  to  his  professor's 
maiden  aunt.  As  Reiber  knew,  this  little  old 
lady  wanted  to  attract  birds  to  her  garden  and 
had  for  some  time 
experimented  with 
bird  boxes.  Her 
intentions  were  of 
the  best,  but  the 
results  had  been 
most  unsuccessful. 
Of  these  experi- 
ments, Reiber  was 
particularly  inter- 
ested in  her  futile 
attempts  to  pro- 
duce the  amount 
of  moisture  neces- 
sary for  the  well- 
being  of  the  birds. 
Luckily,  he  did  not 
allow  this  interest 
to  interfere  ser- 
iously with  his 
studies  of  chemis- 
try, since  it  was  by  means  of  this  science  that 
lie,  in  later  years,  solved  his  problem. 

After  completing  his  course  in  chemistry,  Ed- 
win Reiber  tried  his  hand  at  various  occupations. 
For  a  while  he  turned  painter,  later  he  made 
wrought  jewelry;  but  during  this  period  his  love 
for  his  winged  friends  was  becoming  ever  more 
absorbing.  He  took  trips  into  the  Canadian 
woods  to  study  the  Arctic  birds  coming  south;  he 
devoted  all  his  spare  time  to  building  houses  to 
attract  birds,  to  duplicating  the  devices  of  nature. 
In  fact,  for  nineteen  years  this  was  his  great 
avocation. 

Then  about  six  years  ago,  his  physician  ad- 
vised an  out-of-door  life.    So  Mr.  Reiber  built  a 


Cross  section  of  a  scientifically 
constructed  bird  house,  showing  how 
the  natural  conditions  are  reproduced 


A  winter  feeding  station,  with  automatic  seed  hopper  and 
cone  food  holder 


charming  brown-shingled  bungalow,  and  about 
his  grounds  he  erected  his  then  perfected  bird 
homes,  and  his  place  was  soon  frequented  by 
birds  of  every  description.  The  owner  of  a 
near-by  estate,  convinced  of  the  success  of  Mr. 
Reiber's  bird  homes,  ordered  a  number  of  them. 
Mr.  Reiber  is  a  big,  kind  person  with  merry  blue 
eyes.  Everything  about  him  seems  to  reflect  his 
outdoor  life,  and  he  welcomes  visitors  at  all  times. 

"So  you've  heard  of  my  bird  houses,"  he  will 
begin.  "Well,  they  mean  a  lot  to  me  because 
they  protect  and  conserve  bird  life.  For  years  I 
spent  every  spare  minute  to  see  under  what  man- 
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A  FEW  ©/-OUR  NOIABLE  INSTALIsVnONS 


Chas.  A.  Comiskey, 

Chicago 

F.  W.  Prentiss, 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Maurice  L.  Rothschild, 

Chicago 

L.  M.  Richardson,  Chicago 
Benj.  J.  Allen,  Esq., 

Winnetka,  III. 

C.  H.  Wills,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  M.  Ferry,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Harley  T.  Procter, 

Lenox,  Mass. 
Edw.  Malli 
St.  Lo 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Harter, 

Canton,  Ohio 
H.  N.  Lape,  Wyoming,  O. 
J.  O.  Keene,  Lexington,  Ky, 
Jos.  B.  Haggin  Est. 

Lexington,  Ky. 
C.  D.  McDougall, 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 
John  Condon,  Esq., Chicago 
Geo.  A.  Newhall, 

Burlingame,  Cal. 
Jno.  J.  Ryan,  Cincinnati 
Emil  Winter,  Pittsburgh 
nckrodt,  Jr. 
uis,  Mo. 


Grand  Prize 


Gold  Medal 


STANeAIRHD 

Pldiiim  ramidJl  OraiamneinJlijl 


FOR  town  houses,  suburban  homes,  and  country 
estates,  there  is  a  Stewart  Iron  Fence  that  will 
meet  your  purpose  better  than  any  other  fence. 

Every  Stewart  design  has  the  artistic  qualities  that 
make  Stewart's  Fence  the  standard  of  the  world  and 
the  choice  of  the  finest  estates  in  America.  A  Stew- 
art Fence  retains  its  original  beauty. 

If  you  desire  to  make  your  home  attractive  and 
protect  your  property  and  want  the  greatest  value 
possible  for  the  money  invested,  Stewart's  Iron 
Fence  is  your  logical  choice. 

Our  catalogs  describe  and  illustrate  Stewart's  Iron  Fence  in 
detail,  show  photographs  of  installations,  and  give  you  valuable 
information  on  fencing.  Do  not  buy  your  fence  until 
you  have  seen  these  booths.    Write  for  them  to-day. 


THE  STEWART  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

Incorporated 

650  Stewart  Blk.      Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Sale*  and  I'onstruetion  KepreHPntatiYCs  in  Prinripal  Cities 

"The  World's  Greatest  Iron  Fence  ' 
Builders" 

t 


WhoWouldLive 
In  The  City — 

when  a  Universal  electric  light- 
ing plant  will  make  the  country 
estate  pre-eminently  Home  and 
not  merely  "a  place  to  live  in"? 

The  unfailing  power  of  a  Universal 
gives  a  light  that  completes  the  ap- 
pointment of  every  room— a  light  that  radiates  cheerfulness  and  coziness. 

Run  by  the  dependable  Universal  Four  Cylinder  Motor,— a  stand- 
ardized, smooth-running,  water-cooled  motor  that  is  vibrationless  and  very 
quiet.  Economical  to  maintain,  simple  to  operate.  Burns  either  gasolme, 
kerosene  or  gas.  •   ,•  1.  -n 

The  Universal  Motor,  besides  furnishing  current  for  electric  lights,  will 
give  ample  power  for  electric  fans,  sewing  machine,  vacuum  cleaner,  electric 
table  stove  and  other  household  conveniences.  _ 

Universal  Motors  arc  univcrsa  lly  used  for  operating  stationary  and  port- 
able lighting  plants,  water  systems,  farm  machiner>',  inotor  boats,  etc. 
Used  either  direct  on  the  line  or  with  storage  batteries. 

Write  for  Bull  din  No.  30  on  Lighting  Plants. 

UNIVERSAL  MOTOR  CO. 

Sjj,  52  .  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


crt-  tluiu  t^oo  Vtl 


Four  Ctflnder  Motor 


^''cpeo-dipt'* 


Build  Now 

Otained 
fUncfles 


Your  selection  of  building  ma- 
terial for  side  walls  as  well  as 
roofs  is  important  now  to  insure 

delivery. 

All  authorities  agree  that  the  housing  de- 
mand must  be  satisfied.    You   can  not 
cifford  to  postpone  building,  especially  if 
simply  awaiting  lower  prices. 

Offset  high  prices  by  using  "CREO-DIPT"  STAINED 
SHINGLES  on  side  walls  and  roofs.  They  come  creosoted, 
stained,  bundled,  ready-to-lay  without  waste.  Save  painting 
and  repair  bills.  Afford  delightful  architectural  and  color 
effects  that  are  permanent. 

Write  to-day  for  Portfolio  of  Homes  and  Sample  Colors  on 
Wood.  Ask  about  "Dixie  Wfiite"  and  24"  Shingles  for  side 
;.-alls.   If  interested  in  ''Thatched  Roof  Effects."  ask  for  book. 

C[RE®=l©aiFr  C©fi^[PAff^¥,  Ons. 


ome  of  Thomas  L.IIickey.  Soi 
Bend.   Ind.  "Creo-Dipt"  Stained 
Shingles  used  on  roofs  and  side 
walls. 
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A'o  living  pianist  has  done  more 
to  engender  a  love  for  music  among 
American  people  than  Josef  Hof- 
mann,  whose  art  at  the  zenith  of 
his  great  career  has  been  pre- 
served by  the  Welte-Mignon. 


World  Famous  Welte-Mignon 

I  HE  highest  achievement  of  the  House 
of  WELTE  in  the  world  of  music  in- 
vention whereby  generations  yet  unborn  may 
listen  to  accurate  and  authentic  interpreta- 
tions upon  the  piano,  of  over  five  thousand 
musical  compositions,  as  played  by  more  thaa 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  most  distinguished 
pianists  of  the  past  two  decades. 

M.  Welte      Sons,  Inc. 

Six  Sixty  Seven  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York 


Box-Barberry 


The  New  Hardy  Dwarf  Border  and  Edging] 

(PriQiiuitftl  and  Intr'nlni'fd  Ity 

The  Elm  City  Norsery  Company 

Wuodlliotit  NurserleH,  Inc.  .  y 

Uox  IS»a.  .New  liavcn,  Oonii.  jySf' 

Send  for  special  folder  and  Keneral  ^<LJJ^ 
catalogue.   Fall  planting  advised. 


iStoek  limited. 


Colour  In  My  Garden 

By  LOUISE  BEEBE  WILDER 

A  practical  colour  manual,  with  exquisite  paintings  made  from 
author's  own  garden.   Net,  $10.00 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 


Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


Protect 


home  forever — 


your 

American  xlDEAL?;a"r,t" 

il  Radiators  ^  Iboilers    to  Dept.  25 
AMERICAN  RADIATOR  fOMPAFSr .  Chicago 


^  "The  Haunted  Bookshop"  (by  Christopher 
ji  Motley).  The  story  of  the  quaintest  secondhand  book- 
shop in  America,  and  what  happened  when  a  girl,  a  young 
man  and  a  Bolshevik,  got  there.  Net,  $1.50.  At  all  book- 
stores.   Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Publishers 


Phones 
PLAZA  958  and  9045 


FLOWER  CO 

Formerly  24  East  34th  Street,  New  York 


R.  L.  COTTENET 
President 


We  beg  to  announce  that  we  have  been  located  in  our  new  store  at  423  PARK  AVENUE,  between 
55th  and  56ih  STKEETS,  since  October  1st,  1919,  where  we  will  carry 

FRESH  CUT  FLOWERS,  PALMS  and  FOLIAGE  PLANTS 

We  are  equipped  to  decorate  for  all  occasions  and  also  have  an  extensive  landscape  department. 
ESTIMATES   ON   ALL   WOKK  FURNISHED 


made  conditions  birds  would  thrive.  The  more 
I  studied  the  more'  I  realized  tiiat  the  best  way 
was  to  duplicate  the  provisions  of  nature;  to  try 
to  copy  the  outdoor  homes  of  birds.  I  finally 
took  for  my  inspiration  the  woodpecker,  whose 
chisel-like,  pointed  bill 
has  made  him  an  ideal 
architect. 

"He  always  makes 
his  home  m  the  decayed 
branch  of  a  tree  which 
has  become  soft  and 
spongy  through  exces- 
sive moisture.  I  repro- 
duce his  dwelling  ex- 
actly—  the  size,  the 
height  of  the  entrance 
frotn  the  base  of  the 
cavity,  and,  most  im- 
portant by  far,  the 
spongy,  moist  condi- 
tion; for  it  has  been 
dryness  that  has  caused 
most  of  our  man-made 
houses  to  be  a  complete 
failure. 

"You  see,  in  bird  eggs 
there  is  an  amount  of 
free  albumen  thin, 
watery  substance  which 
does  not  enter  into  the 
young  bird  during  in- 
cubation, but  remains 

and  insures  perfect  hatching  and  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  the  young  birds  to  leave  the  shell  easily 
and  in  perfect  condition  to  reach  maturity.  In 
the  ordinary  one-wall  bird  houses,  this  free  albu- 
men .soon  dries  up  from  excessive  heat  and,  when 
hatching  time  arrives,  the  skin  of  the  bird  adheres 
to  the  inner  shell  membrane,  and  is  torn  and  the 
bird  dies. 


TNTFIK  United  States  there  are  forty  kinds  of 
■'■  woodpeckers.  These  birds  peck  out  various 
sized  cavities  to  supply  their  individual  needs, 
the  size  of  the  house  \  arying  w  itii  the  size  of  the 
bird,  from  the  smallest,  the  downy  woodpeckers, 
to  the  largest,  the  pileated.  1  lie  following  year 
the  cavity  is  used  by  anotiur  bird  oi  the  house- 
nesting  variety.  For  example,  the  deserted 
cavity  of  the  hairy  woodpecker  makes  a  home  for 
the  bluebird;  the  red-headed  woodpecker's  cavity 
makes  a  home  for  tiie  crested  flycatcher,  and  so 


A  bird  bath,  or  watering 
station,  which  supplies 
water  for  the  birds  in  summer 


A  supply  station  of  nesting  material.  Oriole  selecting 
long-stranded  flax  to  weave  into  a  nest 


on.  So,  if  we  are  to  construct  a  successful  home 
for  bluebirds,  we  go  to  the  deserted  hairy  wood- 
pecker's home  and  copy  the  natural  conditions, 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  entrance,  the  depth  of 
the  cavity  from  the  entrance,  the  diameter  of  the 
cavity,  and  its  moist,  cotjl  condition. 

"¥oT  making  all  my  houses  which  attract 
birds  of  the  house-nesting  variety,  I  use  sassafras 
and  red  cedar.  The  oil  in  both  woods  eliminates 
the  possibility  of  vermin.  As  the  bark  of  sassa- 
fras is  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  it  also  helps  to 
keep  the  nesting  chamber  cool.  Both  woods  are 
very  durable — a  necessity  in  man-made  houses,  as 
birds,  once  established,  return  year  after  year  to 
the  same  house." 

"  But,"  we  rudely  interrupted  Mr.  Reiber,  "you 
have  made  no  provision  for  the  woodpecker. 
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HOUGH  it  is  the  largest  hotel  in  the  'world, 
the  character  and  distinction  of  Hotel  Penn- 
sylvania, rather  than  its  size,  deserve  emphasis. 

Among  special  equipment-features  of  the  Hotel  are 
two  complete  Turkish  Bath  establishments;  two  large 
swimming  pools — one  for  men,  one  for  women;  the 
ingenious  "Servidor"  built  into  each  bedroom  door, 
every  room  has  private  bath,  circulating  icewater; 
bedhead  reading  lamp,  full-length  mirror,  and  other 
unusual  conveniences, 

IhtQ] pQumi^Ivania 

Opp  "PonriSijIvania  ^iminol  Hotu  yoik 


DELIGMELY  S^CENTED 
GOLD  TIPS 

25<>grlO 

50X  DELUXE  OF 

100  $:252 


A  Xmas  Gift 

for  the 
whole  family 


The  New  Premier 

Pathescope 

Flickerless,    Safety  Standard" 

Motion  Picture  Projector 

Embodies  seven  years  of  succ  ssful  experience 
gained  in  the  world-ivide  sale  and  use  of  over 
10,000  former  models  in  exclusive  City  and  Coun- 
try Homes,  Schools,  Churches,  Clubs  and  Commer- 
cial Establishments. 

The  New  Premier  is  as  great  an  improvement  over  the 
former  models  as  the  modern  self-starting,  high-powered 
limousine  is  superior  to  the  auto  of  ten  years  ago.  So 
si?nple  that  anybody  can  operate  it.  So  exquisitely  built 
that  its  pictures  amaze  and  delight  the  expert  critics.  So 
safevf\t\\  its  narrow-width,  slow-burning  film  that  it  is  la- 
beled by  the  Underwriters,  "Enclosing  booth  not 
required." 

Can  be  used  anywhere  without  a  licensed  operator  or 
insurance  restrictions. 

Weighs  only  23  pounds  with  universal  motor.  Fits  in 
a  small  suitcase  for  the  traveler  or  can  be  mounted  on  a 
handsome  cabmet. 

Through  the  Pathescope  Film  Exchanges  already  estab- 
lished in  principal  cities  the  Pathescope  owner  may  rent 
or  exchange  reels  as  often  as  desired. 

Nearly  1,600  reels  of  the  world's  best  Dramas,  Comedies, 
Animated  Cartoons,  Scientific,  Travel,  Educational,  and 
War  Pictures  now  available  and  more  added  weekly. 

Think  of  having  Mary  Pickford,  Charlie  Chaplin,  Wm. 
S.  Hart  in  your  own  home, — or  you  can 

Take  Your  Own  Motion 
Pictures 

with  the  Pathescope  Camera,  as  hundreds  are 
doing,  and  preserve  a  priceless  record  of  loved 
ones  in  living,  fascinating  action  on  the  screen. 

Choice  of  the  exacting 

\\  e  number  among  our  patrons  Vincent  Astor,  Mrs.  J.  Ogden 
Armour,  Frederick  G.  Rourne,  Geo.  F.  Baker,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Edwin  Gould, 
Mrs.  Pembroke  Jones,  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  Tr.,  Otto  Kahn,  Chas. 
S.  Mellen,  Henry  C.  Pl.ipps,  Mrs.  Jacob' Schiff,  Mrs.  Alfred  G.  Van- 
derbilt,  F.  \V.  WooKvorth  and  others. 


Clubs,  Churches  and  Schools 

Find  in  the  NKW  I'REMIKR  PATHESCOPE  just 
what  they  need  to  entertain,  interest  and  instruct. 

The  i*arhescope  Exchange  contains  over  I,loo  differ- 
ent subjects,  to  suit  every  taste,  every  mood,  any  age  and 
all  occasions. 


\'isit  the  Pathescope  Salon  or  write  or  call  for  literature. 

The  Pathescope  Co.  of  America,  Inc. 

Suite  1802,  Aeolian  Hall,  New  York  City 
Agencies  in  Principal  Cities 
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Why,    Oh,    Why,    Oh,  Why 

CYPRESS 


Why,  because  it's  the  lumber  that 
lasts  and  lasts  and  lasts  and  lasts 
and  lasts  and  lasts  and  lasts  and  then 
starts  in  lasting  and  lasts  a  long  time 
yet  till  you  almost  wish  you  had  some 
excuse  for  inoculating  it  with  decay- 
germs  only  you  can't  do  that  because 
they'd  die  on  the  job  and  that's  why  it's 
called  "the  Wood  Eternal"  of  course. 

Beautiful  is  its  grain  for  rich  interiors 
and  carved  panels,  etc.,  and  Longevity 
is  an  ephemeral  word  to  apply  to  the 
durability  of  Cypress,  which  is,  as  has 
so  well  been  said  by  those  who  know 
as  much  about  it  as  we  do — "the 
Wood  Eternal "  sure  enough. 


Let  our  "ALL-ROUND  HELPS  DEPARTMENT"  help  YOU.    Our  entire  resources  are  al  your  service  with  Reliable 
Coaosel.    We  invite  Correspondence  with  a  Serious  Purpose  in  it. 

Southern  Cypress  Manufacturers'  Association 

1202  Hibcrnia  Buk  Baildmg,  New  Orleans,  La.,  or  1202  Heard  National  Bank  Building,  Jackionville,  Fla. 

INSIST  ON  TRADE-MARKED  CYPRESS  AT  YOUR  LOCAL  LUMBER  DEALERS.       IF  HE  HASN'T  IT.  LET  US  KNOW. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

for  planning  the  laying  out  of  your  grounds  for  the  coming 
Spring  and  Summer.  Consult  us  freely  about  your  pluns  for 
landscape  improvement.  Our  experts  can  aid  you  in  making 
your  home  surroundings  individual  and  attractive.  Laying  out 
of  grounds;  preparing  of  plans;  Tree  and  Shrubbery  Decorating 
work  our  specialty.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

New  Canaan. Conn. 


Electric  Light  and  Running  Water' 


Mak( 


Your  Winter  Gardening 
Comfortable 
as  Well  as 
Successful 

I  here  is  pleasure,  proht  and  rccn  atiini  in 
winter  gardening,  especially  when  you 
can  enjoy  the  indoor  comforts  of  a  Double-Gla'«-(]  Clreen- 
house.  They  assure  positive  success,  earlier,  hinKt-r  and 
stronger  plants. 

Sunlight  Greenhouses 

are  made  entirely  of  cypress  and  glass,  are  very  practical,  inexpensive 
and  operated  at  little  cost.  Shiiiped  in  sections,  ready  to  put  up  and 
require  neither  experience  nor  skill  to  ere<-t. 

Cut  the  Cost  and  Work  of  Gardening  in  Half 

by  using  Sunliifht  Double-Glass  Sash.  They  require  no  mats  or 
shutters.  Just  put  the  sash  on  the  hot-bed  or  cold  frame  and  it  is 
complete.    Merely  prop  up  the  sash  on  bright  or  warm  days. 

Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue 

SUNLIGHT  DOUBLE  GLASS  SASH  CO. 

Division  of  Alfred  Struck  Co.,  Inc. 
950  E.  Broadway  'Est  iHO.)  Louisville,  Ky. 


Don't  buy  two  plants  to  do 
the  work  of  one.  One  com- 
plete, compact  Kewance  plant 
will  furnish  you  with  both 
electric  light  and  running 
water  at  little  more  thdn  the  cost  of  a  plant  supplying  on/j/ one. 


KEWANE8 


COMBINATION  SYSTEM 

K  nnninii  u  .it'-r  uu'lcr  pressure-  elei-tri-.  lii/lit  .i(  tlie  turn  nf  tlie  iich 
—  (ji-u'.i\s  on  hand.  Write  for  free  liulletins  i>n  Wnti-r  Nupply, 
Kleciric  IJeht  and  KewUKC  IMnpoHal  '^yBtoniM. 

KEWANEE  PRIVATE  UTILITIES  CO. 

lonti'-rlv  K'-wancc  Water  Su| ijily  Cn 
402  Franklin  Street  Kewanee,  III. 


And  that  is  hardly  fair  since  he  has  done  so  much 
for  you." 

"You  are  wrong  there,"  Mr.  Reiber  protested. 
"I  have  made  a  special  kind  of  a  bird  home  for 
his  majesty  the  woodpecker.  I  had  to  be  very 
careful  not  to  deprive  him  of  his  work.  It  is  as 
necessary  for  him  to  peck  out  a  new  cavity  every 
year  as  it  is  for  the  robin  to  build  a  new  nest. 
His  work  in  nature  is  important;  he  protects  the 
lumber  by  ridding  the  bark  of  eggs  and  larva.  I 
worked  long  on  a  house  to  attract  these  birds,  and 
finally  built  one  of  a  cellular  structure.  In  the 
attic  of  this  house  there  is  a  flue  which  allows  for 
a  constant  passage  of  air.  The  whole  inside  I 
fill  with  South  American  palm,  a  wood  as  soft 
and  spongy  as  that  in  the  decayed  trees,  which 
absorbs  the  moisture  from  the  air. 

"Of  course  you  must  use  your  judgment  in 
placing  houses.  Certain  birds  are  peculiar  to 
certain  localities.  There  is  no  sense  in  putting  a 
bluebird  home  where  there  are  mostly  flickers. 
It  is  wisest  to  study  the  relation  between  trees 
and  flowers  and  birds,  and  do  your  planting  with 
the  idea  of  bait. 

"My  biggest  success  in  attracting  birds  has 
been  when  I  have  been  laying  out  grounds.  And 
I  am  partial  to  working  in  a  cemetery;  for  in  a 
cemetery  a  bird  finds  the  rare  combination  of 
absolute  quiet  and  many  flowers  and  trees.  To 
furtlier  my  work  I  am  erecting  a  small  museum 
wherelcan  studyintensively  the  intimate  relation- 
ship between  birds,  insects,  trees,  flowers,  and  soil." 

PASSED  through  Mr.  Reiber's  grounds 
'  and  saw  many  birds.  He  has  flowers  of  every 
description  and  luxuriant  fruit  trees;  bird  baths 
(or,  as  Mr.  Reiber  calls  them,  watering  stations, 
which  fill  the  birds'  needs  in  summer  when  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  them  to  find  a  natural 
shallow  pool  of  water)  and  scattered  everywhere 
are  feeding  stations  fitted  with  seed  hoppers,  etc. 

In  Mr.  Reiber's  little  museum,  now  being  con- 
structed, we  saw  a  sand  swallow's  nest  reproduced 
exactly  in  size  and  quality  of  sand.  He  has  also 
mounted  insects  that  are  found  around  such  nests. 

We  were  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  United 
States  (lovernment  has  given  Mr.  Reiber  200 
acres  in  the  Rockies  in  which  he  is  to  further  his 
studies  a  fact  that  he  was  too  modest  to  tell  us. 
This  "birdman"  should  be  encouraged.  Thous- 
ands of  persons  are  doing  their  best  to  ruin  our 
bird  life;  he  is  one  of  the  small  minority  who  not 
only  wish  to  encourage  birds  but  are  scientific  in 
their  efl^orts. 


COON-IIUNTING  AS  A  SPORT 

COON-hunting  is  a  strenuous,  exhilarat- 
ing sport,  growing  more  and  more 
popular  and  widespread,  not  only  in 
the  South  but  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  where  coons  still  remain.  The  coon 
hunter  must  prepare  for  an  all-night  scramble;  it 
is  no  sport  for  a  lazy  man.  1  he  cold,  difficult 
trail,  requiring  sagacity  in  the  dog  and  patience 
in  the  man,  lends  zest  to  the  hunt.  It  is  especi- 
ally thrilling  where  coons  are  no  longer  plentiful, 
and  where  capturing  the  quarry  is  a  marked 
achievement.  Following  the  cold  trail  with  his 
full,  rich  voice,  ranging  widely  through  swamps, 
across  creeks,  over  rocky  ledges,  along  rail  fences, 
the  dog  pursues  one  of  the  trickiest  of  animals 
until  he  has  him  treed  and  calls  to  the  men  to 
come.  To  one  who  loves  to  see  a  good  dog  at  his 
chosen  work,  it  is  a  sport  unparalleled. 

The  raccoon  is  a  sort  of  little  bear.  His  meat 
tastes  not  unlike  bear  meat.  He  is  partially 
hibernating  in  habit.  Old  coons  love  to  ramble, 
and  one  night's  haunt  may  be  far  from  the  next. 
The  females  do  not  travel  so  far.  To  catch  a 
wily  old  male  is  the  night  hunter's  chief  desire. 
1  he  favorite  hunting  season  is  between  July  1st 
and  February  1st.  In  most  places  September, 
October,  and  November  are  the  banner  months 
for  coon  hunting,  for  then  the  coon  is  fat.  Else- 
where fine  sport  is  to  be  had  in  July,  when  the 
coon  is  lean  and  hungry  and  ranges  far.  I  he 
hunt  begins  after  dark  and  may  last  all  night. 

Coons  are  most  plentiful  in  Tennessee,  Miss- 
issippi, Louisiana,  and  Florida,  but  their  habitat 
extends  over  a  large  portion  of  the  United  States. 
They  are  biggest  and  best  in  Tennessee.  In  New 
F^ngland  they  are  scarce  but  large,  averaging 
some  twenty  pounds.  Coon  hunting  is  a  favorite 
sport  with  an  increasing  number  of  sportsmen, 
and  incidentally  the  pelts  are  salable. 

W.  A.  D. 
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THE   ESTEY   RESIDENCE  ORGAN 


For  little  more  than  the  cost  of  a  first'class 
motor  car,  you  can  have  an  Estey  Organ 
installed  in  your  house. 

There  is  no  room  for  argument  that  music 
in  the  home  is  a  necessity.  The  question  is 
what  form  shall  that  music  take,  what 
instrument  shall  render  it?  Surely  there  is 
but  one  first  choice — the  pipe  organ,  the 
noblest  instrument  of  them  all. 

This  house,  which  has  built  organs  for  more 
than  seventy  years,  has  found  its  most  satis- 


fying work  in  the  Estey  Residence  Organ. 
Each  organ  is  built  for  the  place  where  it  is 
to  go,  in  every  way  proportioned  and  fitted 
to  the  house,  to  the  taste  of  the  owner,  and 
to  the  amount  of  money  he  wishes  to  spend. 

The  Estey  Organ  Company,  Brattleboro, 
Vermont;  Studios  in  New  York,  1 1  West 
49th  Street;  Chicago,  Lyon  6?Healy;  Phila- 
delphia, 1701  Walnut  Street;  Boston,  120 
Boylston  Street;  Los  Angeles,  633  South 
Hill  Street. 
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CHALMERS 

WITH  HOT  SPOT  AND  RAM'S  HORN 


Jjie  temptation  to  over"  elaboration  has  been 
avoided  studiously  in  the  interior  and  exterior 
decorative  treatment  of  the  Chalmers  Limousine 
Landaulet,  resulting  in  an  automobile  of  dignv 
fed  beauty,  refecting  in  every  possible  way  the 
atmosphere  of  the  homes  of  people  of  good  taste. 

CHALMERS  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
CHALMERS  MOTOR  COMPANY  OF  CANADA,  LTD.,  WINDSOR,  ONTARIO 


Dkci-mbhr,  191  g   COUNTRY  LIFE 
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Illustrating  a  few  of  the  many  artistic  and  eminently 
practical  Gift  Articles  which  we  have  on  display. 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

FIFTH  AVE.  &  47TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  216-  228  Sutter  Street 


Floor  Coverings,  Fabrics 
Interior  Decorators 
and  Furniture  Makers 
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FOR  fifty  years  the  Berkey  &  Gay  Furniture 
Company  has  sought  to  restore  and  encourage 
the  artistic  charm  in  American  home  life  of  earlier 
days  by  designing  modern  furniture  to  express  it. 
A  higher  cultural  aim  has  guided  and  inspired  all 
of  its  productions.  Berkey  &  Gay  pieces  have  a 
simplicity  of  line  and  a  richness  of  tone  which 
require  quality  in  every  detail  of  material  and 
workmanship. 

The  Shop  Mark  in  every  piece  evidences  the 
same  carefulness  in  invisible  details  as  is  apparent 
to  the  eye. 

Berkey  &  Gay  furniture  is  not  expensive.  It 
costs  but  little  more  than  any  good  furniture. 
It  lasts  from  one  generation  to  another,  grows 
more  valued  with  the  passing  years. 

The  name  of  our  nearest  dealer 
will  be  sent  upon  request. 

An  interesting  brochure  concerning  Berkey  &  Gay 
furniture,  with  illustrations,  sent  upon  request. 

THIS  SHOP  MARK 

is  inlaid  in  evtry  genuine  Berkey  fc?  Gay  production.  It  u  the  customer's 
protection  when  buying  and  his  pride  thereafter 

BERKEY  &  GAY  FURNITURE  CO. 

446  Monroe  Avenue,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

A  comprehensive  exhibit  comprising  thousands  of  pieces  of  Berkey  bf  Gay  furniture  may  be 
seen  at  our  New  York  showrooms,  113-119  West  40th  St..  or  at  Grand  Rapids.  Visitors 
should  be  accompanied  by,  or  have  a  letter  of  introduction  from,  their  furniture  dealer. 


BLUEBERRIES  GROWN  IN 
REFRIGERATING  PLANT 


A 


T 


HK  scieiitihc  disco\erv  has  been  made 
tliat  some  plant  life  requires  winter  cold 
before  spring  warmth  to  insure  thrifty 
growth.  Moreover,  the  propagation  and 
early  culture  of  certain  plants  are  wonderfully 
stimulated  under  the  conditions  of  cold  weather. 

Dr.  f  rederick  \'.  CoviUe,  formerly  President  of 
Washington  .Academy  of  Sciences  and  now  botan- 
ist in  the  L  nited  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, has  conclusively  demonstrated  the  effect 
of  cold  in  stimulating  the  growth  of  the  blue- 
berry plant.  In  an  effort  to  cultivate  the  wild 
blueberry  in  the  pine  barrens  of  New  Jersey,  Dr. 
Covilie  describes  the  varying  course  of  his  ex- 
periments with  cuttings  as  "a  continual  alter- 
nation of  high  hopes  and  severe  disappointments." 

CUBSEQUENT  to  his  discovery  of  the  peculiar 
^  behavior  of  blueberry  plants  in  the  greenhouse 
in  winter,  he  made  the  follov>ing  experiment:  A 
small  opening  was  made  in  the  glass  side  of  a 
greenhouse  in  early  January,  and  through  it  was 
shoved  one  ot  the  two  stems  of  a  blueberr\-  plant 
whicli  hitherto  had  been  growing  in  the  warm 
atmosphere  of  the  greenhouse. 

I  he  open  space  encircling  the  stem  where  it 
projected  through  the  glass  was  then  carefully 
plugged  with  moss.    Eor  the  remainder  of  the 


I'lic  refrigerating  plant  that  has  been  installed  in  the  Depart- 
iiii  iit  of  Agriculture,  Washington.  D,  C,  for  the  propagation 
of  blueberries 


winter,  the  plant  remained  in  this  position — the 
pot  and  one  stem  continuing  to  grow  in  the  warm 
temperature  of  the  greenhouse;  while  the  other 
stem,  protruding  through  the  glass,  was  exposed 
to  the  rigours  of  winter.  It  froze  and  thawed, 
alternately. 

C  PRING  came,  and  the  ([uirkinnatureevidenced 
^  strange  results!  1  he  stem  that  had  been  ex- 
posed to  the  cold  through  the  opening  in  the 
greenhouse  burst  into  leafy  growth  in  the  cus- 
tomary manner  of  a  wild  blueberry  plant.  The 
stem  nurtured  under  the  en\ironments  of  the 
warm  greenhouse,  although  healthy,  showed 
neither  leaves  nor  swelling  buds  and  the  stem 
remained  dormant,  despite  the  fact  that  it  had 
been  subjected  to  the  conditions  of  warmth  and 
moisture  under  which  blueberry  plants  usually 
thrive  luxuriantly. 

Similar  experiments  have  been  repeated  with 
results  slightly  modified.  Dr.  Covilie  says: 
"  From  these  experiments  the  fact  was  definitely 
established  that  when  a  blueberry  plant  has  com- 
pleted its  active  growth  of  spring  and  summer, 
and  later  in  the  season  has  gorged  its  twigs,  stems, 
and  roots  with  starch  and  other  storage  foods  for 
early  spring  use,  it  becomes  dormant  and,  shed- 
ding its  leaves,  refuses  to  grow  again  at  the  tem- 
peratures which  in  spring  and  summer  would  be 
most  favorable  to  its  growth. 

"But  after  the  plant  has  been  exposed  to  pro- 
longed chilling,  at  a  temperature  a  little  above 
freezing,  it  is  again  ready  to  grow,  and  then  it  is 
that  under  the  influence  of  warmth,  whether 
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in  IPeriod  designs 


Happy  Music  for  Yuletide 


Happiness  for  Yuletide  and  many 
musical  years  to  come  is  what  this 
handsome  Gothic  Grafonola  will  bring 
you.  Christmas  carols  on  Christmas 
morning,  and  all  the  happiest,  jolliest 
music  on  every  other  day  of  every 
coming  year. 

The  design  of  this  Grafonola  is  a 
faithful  reproduction  of  an  exquisite 
old  15th  Century  chest,  preserved  in 
a  famous  museum  as  an  example  ot 


the  best  craftsmanship  of  the  Gothic 
period.  With  its  rich  carving  and  ar' 
tistic  design,  it  is  a  noticeable  addition 
to  the  decorative  treatment  of  any 
home. 

Every  one  of  the  27  different 
Columbia  Period  Designs  is,  first  of 
all,  a  perfect  musical  instrument,  its 
tone  marked  by  the  superb  clearness 
and  purity  which  distinguish  every 
Grafonola,  whatever  its  style  or  price. 


Period  Design  Grdfonolas,  electrically 
equipped,  motor  starting  and  stopping 
automat  cally,  $}oo  to  $2100.  Stand- 
ard Models  up  to  $joo. 


COLUMBIA  GRAPHOPHONE  COMPANY 

New  York 
London  F.tctory:  102  Clerkcnwell  Ro.id,  E.  C. 


Columbia  Grafonola 
tn  j^th  Century  Gothic  Design. 
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fHERNDs 


The  GiFt  oFa 
Thousand  Uses 


A  most  welcofrie  gift  for\every  member 
of  the  family — ror  use  at  work  or  at  plav — 
from  childhooa  to  old  age-V-on  hot  days 
or  on  cold  da;  s — ever  ready  everywhere 
—  the  perJect  container  ror  solid  and 
liquid  food — ^e  ideal  serv  jnt  in  or  away 
from  home. /Keeps  contents  nf)t  as  blazes 
or  cold  as  Jce. 

PROVIDES  ALL  THE  QU|lLITIES 
AND    DAINTINESS    CXF  T  H  E 
AT-HOK/  E  LUNCHEON  FDR  THE 
\T-HOME  COS.T. 

Thermo.  Bottles  in  variouj  sizes  for 
liquid  nou  ishment;  Carafes  a  id  Jugs  for 
the  home  )r  office;  Jars  for  sjlid  foods; 
Lunch  Kits  for  busy  workers;  Motor 
Restauran  :s  for  motor  car  or  riotor  boat. 

he  genuine  has  he  name 
stamped  on  metal  (ase. 

Awarded  Grand  Pri^e 
International  Expositions. 

AMERIckx  THERMOS  BOTTLE  CO. 

Geaeral  Offices,  New  York  City 
San  FrancisOc,  Cal.  N(irwich,  Conn. 

Toronto,  C*i,,,___^         ^^___JWbc,  Japan 


Only  t 
THERMOS 

at  all 


0^ 


WM.  STOTHOFF  CO.,       Fleminglon,  N.  J. 

Artesian  Well  Contractors 
35  years*  Experience 
Let  U8  give  you  prices         Telephone  94  Flemin(;ton 


STATEMENT  OK  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT, 
Etc.,  OF  COIIN  I  KY  EU  E,  puWishc.l  .n  accord .imc  with  the  Act 
of  ConKfCSS  of  August  24,  1912;  Puhlishfrs,  Douhlolav,  I*aKe  &  Co., 
(iarcicn  City,  N.  Y.;  Editor  and  Alanaf^inf^  Editor,  Henry  H.  Savior, 
(jarden  City,  N.  Y.;  Owners.  Doublcday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City, 
N.  Y. 

Stockholders  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  lolal  amount  of  stock  on 
October  1. 1919;  F.  N.  Doublcday,  CJardm  Cjty,  N.  Y.;  H.  S.  Houston, 
Garden  City,  N.  Y.;  S.  A.  Evcritt,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.;  A.  W.  Pane, 
Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  Russi  II  Uoubledav,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.;  Nelson 
Doubleday,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.;  W.  F.  Etherington,  New  York  City; 
Alice  A.  DeGraff,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 

Known  bondholders,  mort^anres,  and  other  security  holders  holding 
I  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mort^af^es,  or  other  jecuri' 
ties:  None. 

(Signed)  DOUBEEDAY,  PA(;E  &  COMPANY 

By  S.  A.  Everitt,  Treasurer. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  1st  day  of  October,  1919. 

(Signed)  Frank  O'Sullivan,  Notary  Public 
Queens  County,  N.  Y. 
Certificate  filed  in  Nassau  County. 
Comniission  Expires  March  30,  1920 


For  Your  RESIDENCE,  CLUB,  AUTOMOBILE,  YACHT 
and  for  GENERAL  PRESENTATION  PURPOSES 


"Chelsea" 


8-DAY 
HIGH-GRADE 


Clock 


FOR  YEARS  THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD  OF  QUALITY 
ON  SALE  BY  LEADING  HIGH  CLASS  JEWELLERS 

CHELSEA  CLOCK  CO.     Makers  of  high  grade  clocks.     1 0  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


furnished  naturally  by  the  sunny  days  of  spring 
or  artificially  from  the  rusty  heating  pipes  of  a 
greenhouse,  the  buds  s\vell  and  the  plant  leaps 
forward  in  a  riot  of  rejuvenescence  and  repro- 
duction." 

/CONSEQUENTLY,  Dr.  CoviUe  has  equipped 
^  such  a  refrigerating  plant  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Another  change  that  was  observed 
by  Dr.  Coville  in  the  blueberry  stems  during  the 
period  of  chilling  was  the  transformation  of 
stored  starch  into  sugar.  It  is  essential  that  the 
starch  be  turned  into  sugar  before  the  plant  can 
use  it  for  food — this  change  is  accomplished  by 
the  chilling  supplied  by  the  refrigerating  plant  in 
the  greenhouse.  In  a  warm  greenhouse  no  sugar 
accumulates,  the  starch  remains  in  storage;  hence- 
the  grow  th  of  the  plant  life  is  stifled. 

S.  R.  Winters. 


A  TENT  HOUSE  FOR  EXTRA 
FARM  HELP 

THE   \'alley  Fruit  Growers'  Association, 
of  Povvler,  California,  is  using  a  model 
tent  house  for    sheltering    their  extra 
farm  labor  that  couid  be  used  most  sat- 
isfactorily by  any  farmer  during  the  growing  and 
harvest  season.s,  when  extra  help  is  generally 
needed. 

On  fruit  ranches  many  hands  are  needed  in  the 
picking  season,  and  the  subject  of  housing  has 
i)een  a  difficult  one.  In  some  berry  districts, 
growers  have  erected  cheap  one-room  buildings 
for  the  purpose  of  emergency  housing.  But  in 
various  ways  a  wooden  building  is  inferior  to  a 
tent  house.  Lumber  is  costly,  and  the  hut  or  shack 
is  a  permanent  structure  which  \\  ill  deteriorate  as 
much  in  the  months  of  disuse  as  when  occupied 
by  temporary  help.  It  will,  also,  be  hard  to  keep 
it  looking  clean,  for  hired  help  of  the  "come-and- 
(jiiickly-go"  class  are  slovenly  in  the  care  of 
other  |)eoiile's  property. 

'  I  ''HE  Valley  Fruit  CIrowers  from  year  to  year 
have  altered  their  tent  housesasimprovements 
suggested  themselves.  The  tent  house  finally 
settled  on  as  just  about  perfect  can  be  used  any- 
where. California  may  be  peculiarly  a  tent  cli- 
mate, but  summer  an>'\vhere  in  America  is  an  ap- 
propriate tenting  sea.son. 

At  present  prices  for  labor  and  materials,  this 
tent  house,  which  is  8  by  lo  feet,  costs  between 
tifty  and  si.xty  dollars.  It  is  simple  of  construc- 
tion and  of  the  take-down  type,  .so  that  during  the 
winter  when  not  in  use  it  can  be  stored  where 
deterioration  will  be  slight.  An  advantage  is  that 
its  occupant  is  protected  efficiently  against  mos- 
(]uitoes;  the  house  is  so  constructed  that  it  can 
be  adapted  also  to  weather  conditions  from  day 
to  day. 

All  there  is  to  the  tent  house  is  the  floor,  four 
sides,  the  ridgepole,  and  the  canvas.  The  sides 
and  floor  are  separate  pieces.  The  parts  of  the 
tent  are  held  together  with  bolts  or  lag  screws,  so 
that  the  building  can  be  (juickly  taken  down  or 

put  U|5. 

THE  side  walls  are  wainscoted  for  two  and  one 
half  feet  from  the  floor,  above  which  are  two  feet 
of  open  space  screened  to  keep  out  mosquitoes  and 
flies.  The  frame  is  made  of  2x3's  and  2  x  4's. 
The  pitch  of  the  roof  is  such  as  to  make  the 
ridgepole  about  eight  feet  from  the  floor.  The 
canvas  is  stretched  over  the  roof  and  the  sides 
are  left  loo.se,  so  that  they  can  be  rolled  up  or  let 
down  to  meet  the  wainscoting,  as  may  be  de- 
sired. In  the  front  of  the  tent  is  a  screened  door, 
with  springs  to  keep  it  closed. 

The  Fruit  Growers  find  this  tent  house  makes 
an  excellent  home  for  temporary  help.  It  is  neat 
and  comfortable,  and  cool.  There  is  absolutely 
no  reason  why  large  farms  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  cannot  adopt  it. 

John  I".  Bartlett. 
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WEST  INDIES 

A  CRUISE 

THE  American  Express  Travel  Department  announces  three  special 
cruises  to  the  West  Indies  visiting  Havana  and  Santiago,  Cuba; 
Port   Antonio    and    Kingston,    Jamaica;    Cristobal,    C.  Z.,  for 
Panama  and  the  Great  Canal;  Port  Limon  for  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  and 
Nassau,  Bahama  Islands. 

8  Ports  of  Call— 24  delightful  days  on  Summer  Seas 

First  cruise  leaves  New  York — January  10th — S.  S.  Pastores 
Second  cruise  leaves  New  York— January  31st — S.  S.  Calamares 
Third  cruise  leaves  New  York — February  21st — S.  S.  Ulua 


These  steamships  are  especially  chartered  for  these 
cruises  and  are  the  finest,  largest  and  best  equipped 
of  the  Great  White  Fleet,  built  for  Service  in  trop- 
ical seas. 

The  staterooms  are  large  and  all  outside,  cooled  by 
forced  draught  with  electric  fan  in  each. 

Parties  are  limited  in  number  to  accommodations 

American  Express  Travel  Department 

65  Broadway  NEW  YORK 

Wherever  you  travel  carry  those  spendable  every- 
where— >4merican  Express  Travellers  Cheques 


available  for  shore  excursions,  for  which  ample  time 
is  allowed  at  each  Port  of  Call. 

American  Express  expert  tour  managers  in  charge 
of  each  cruise. 

Prices  $425  and  up,  including  Shore  Excursions. 

Illustrated  literature  sent  upon  request. 

Also  carefully  arranged  tours  to  Europe,  California, 
Florida,  the  Far  East,  South  America. 


Cooking  ouijrom 

c/Zu  HOMESTEAD 

Hoi  Spring  Vir^nia 

Sutiny  Slopes 

and  interesting  people  all  year  round- 
Mild  bracing  climate  encourages  outdoor 
8tK>rts.  Every  convenience  few  rest  and  comfort. 

ChrisUan  S.Anderstn.  HesidattMjr 


CLOTHES  for  the  COUJ^RT 

•By  ^MARION  C-  TAYLOT<^ 


The  -pur-pose  of  this  department,  conducted  hy  Country  Life's  Readers'  Service, 
is  to  give  information  of  any  sort  regarding  country  clothes.  It  will  gladly 
furnish  the  names  and  addresses  of  establishments  where  correct  country  clothes 
may  be  found,  as  well  as  those  from  which  the  clothes  shown  heiezvilh  were 
chosen.  Write,  telephone,  or  consult  Miss  Taylor  personally  on  country  clothes 
problems,  at  COUNTRY  LIFE'S  New  York  office,  120  West  j2nd  Street 


Skating  set  of  the  softest  white  angora.  The  cap  and 
scarf  are  gaily  embroidered  in  a  chenille  and  w(X)l  design  of 

f)ine  cones  and  trees.  One  end  of  the  scarf  folds  under  and 
orms  a  waim  muff,  lined  with  silk;  $33.75 


Sm;ill  rolling  s:iilor  of 
(huk  l)rown  plush  with 
cut  flcsinn  showin(<  K''iy- 
colorod  velour  inoninKC, 
blue,  red,  or  tan:  $23.2i). 
Scarf  to  match,  $22.50 


One  of  the  smart  novelties  of  the  season  is  this  soft,  kiut- 
tcd  w(H)l  sweater  of  CopcnhaRen,  navy,  and  white  check. 
The  while  hrushed-wool  turned  up  band  at  the  bottom  is 
held  ui>  with  worsted  buttons,  and  the  round  neck  and 
sleeves  aie  finished  with  Copenhagen  worsted  blanket 
stitch;  .$37.75 


Of  softest  vicuna  yarn 
is  this  smart  woven  scarf 
of  while,  striped  in  soft 
pastel  shades  such  as 
rose,  blue,  and  lavender. 
Aho  in  heather  mixtures 
and  in  two-toned  com- 
binations. ($13..TO).  One 
may  be  sure  of  warm 
hands  with  these  woven 
white  woolen  gloves; 
$2.50 


The  dark  brown  alpaca 
steamer  rug  is  plaided  with  tan 
on  the  one  side  but  is  plain  on 
the  other:  $30.  The  foot 
warmer,  which  may  be  had  in 
brown  or  tan  fur-like  fleece,  is 
lined  with  natural-colored  cam- 
el's hair  and  has  a  felt  base:  $25 


(Left)  Woven  cashmere  scarf 
of  smart  two- toned  color  com- 
binations with  stripes  of  white. 
It  comes  in  dark  and  light  gray, 
green,  or  brown;  $7.50.  (Centre) 
Extra,  large  scarf  of  brushed 
camel's  hair  in  natural  and  gay 
colors;  $13.50.  (Right)  Soft 
brushed  mohair  wool  scarf  with 
wide  stripes  of  orange  and  rein- 
deer. It  is  to  be  had  in  other 
attractive  color  combinations  as 
weU:  $9 
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Indoor  and  Outdoor 

S RATING  Costumes 

Fashions  for  skating  that  function 
perfectly  with  this  activity  and 
that  have  the  cachet  of  distinctive 
originahty.  Speciahzed  types  de- 
signed by  a  skating  expert  and 
vStyHst  for  all  forms  of  skating. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiyiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

Clhe1)iwtcfleeue 

I  (Trade  Mark  Registered) 

—TO  TRAVEL  IN        /  —TO  MOTOR  IN  —and  Especially  10  GOLF  IN 


FOR 

SOUTHERN 
GOLF 


Wear  your  Pivot 
Sleeve  Golf  Coat 
to  Ike  office — with 
long  trouners 


Changing  at  Club 
locker  to  knickers 
for  the  afternoon's 

aolf 


Rendy-for- 
Service  and  to 
Individual 
Measure 

From 

Donegal  and  Kerry 
Homespiuis,  Harris 
Tweeds,  Shetland 
Two-toned  Vicunas, 
English  Gabardines, 
Scotch  Cheviots, 
Kinross  Tweeds 
For  Southern  Wear: 
The  Lightweight 
Tweeds,  Favored 
Washable  Linensand 
Non-Spot  Ninhai 
Pongee  Silk 


^  Exceptional 
Shoiring  of 
S e par  at e 
Knickers  in 
Homespun, 
Cheriotsand 
Lightweight 
Tweeds 


)II.  WEINBERCi  &  SONS    Sportswear  Tailors 
30  JOHN  STREET  NEW  YORK 


Christmas  Gift  Sets  of 
Fine  Hosiery 

Selected  from  our  extensive  stock  of 
the  finest  qualities  of  women's  stock- 
ings from  France,  England,  Scot- 
land and  America,  priced,  from  $  1 0. 

Gift  sets  for  men,  socks  with  scarf 
to  match,  priced  from  $5. 

Women  s  Open-Work.  anil  Lace-Inserted 
Sill(_  Stocliings 

Silk  or  Wool  Mufflers  for  Men  and  Women 

Golf  Hose  Mens  Socks 

Children's  Stockings        Mens  NecktOear 

Mail  Orders  Filled  Promptly 


STOCKING  SHOPS 

586  Fifth  Avenue  at  48th  Street 
501  Fifth  Avenue  at  42nd  Street 
New  York 

Also  at  4  No.  Michigan  Blvd..  Chicago 
Palm  Beach  Newport 
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Established  over  half  century 

Christmas  Gifts 

Furs  of  Finest  Quality 
In  the 

Latest  Fashions 

A  Gift  Appreciated 


Ejnbracing  the  very  latest  foreign  models,  together  with 
many  beautiful  and  original  styles  by  our  own  designers. 


Cloth  Coats 

for  Men  and  IV omen 

Fur  Lined  and  Trimmed 


All  the  Richest  and  Choicest  Furs 

in  Russian  Sable,  Alaska  Seal,  Silver  Fox,  Chinchilla, 
Black  Fox,  etc.,  are  represented  in  our  coats,  wraps, 
neckpieces  and  muffs. 

Every  article  of  our  manufacture  satisfies  the  eye  with 
the  quality  of  style,  an  element  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  those  who  desire  an  air  of  distinction  in  their  attire. 
Our  stock  includes  every  desirable  fur,  not  only  the 
costliest,  but  those  of  moderate  price,  equally  stylish 
eind  fashionable. 


Motor  Apparel 


COATS,  WRAPS,  HAiS 
GLOVES,  ROBES 


C.  C.  Shayne  ^  Co. 

.M;iniif;icl  urcrs  of 

Strictly  Reliable  Furs 

126  West  42d  Street,   New  York 


For  one  who  prefers  a  heavy  knit 
sweater  comes  this  particularly  at- 
tractive one  of  all  white,  beaver, 
brown,  black,  or  navy,  with  just  a 
different  stitch  for  the  effective 
trimming  of  the  collar,  pockets,  and 
sides.  White  wool,  softly  braided, 
forms  the  girdle  which  ties  at  one 
side.  $25 


For  motoring  and  outdoor  sports 
come  these  practical  tan  leather 
gauntlet  gloves,  lined  full  length 
with  rabbit  fur:  $9.  The  stock- 
ings of  natural-colored  camel's  hair, 
for  both  men  and  women,  are  priced 
at  $5 


Man's  h  a  n  d-m  a  d  c 
traveling  case  of  highest 
quality  cowhide,  English 
style,  with  reinforced 
comers  and  strong  all- 
leather  handle.  A  small 
ti.'iy  IS  (itted  m  the  top 
anti  the  case  is  lined 
throughout  with  tan 
cloth:  .$i:i4.  The  toilet 
case  is  of  beaver  or  rus- 
set cowhide,  lined  with 
dark  brown  grosgrain. 
with  either  black  or 
while  fittings-  $.'")2.50. 
These  prices  include 
war  lax 
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MAJLLINSOK^S   INDESTRUCTIBLB  VOILE 


2 


FAMOUS  BEAUTIES 

Louise  Huff— a  reflective  beauty 
of  the  screen,  clothes  her  interest- 
ing, versatile  personality  in  the  dis- 
tinctive MALLINSON  SILKS. 
A  "close  up"  reveals  the  inimit- 
able Pussy  Willow. 

Equally  "famous  beauties"  are  the  new 

MALLINSONC 

. .  1   Silks  de  Luxe  \D 

CHINCHILLA  SATIN 
DOVEDOWN  DREAM  CREPE 

PUSSY  WILLOW  DEW-KIST 
KUMSI-KUMSA 
INDESTRUCTIBLE  VOILE 
KHAKI-KOOL 
ROSHANARA  CREPE 

{All  Registered  Trade  Mark  Names) 

By  the  yard  at  the  best  Silk  Departments— in  wearing 
apparel  at  the  better  Garment  Departments 
and  Class  Shops. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  com- 
municate direct. 

H.  R.  MALLINSON   &   COMPANY,  Inc. 

"TAeNe-w  Silis  First" 
Madiaon  Avenue— 31st  Street— New  York 


IBlmALLTNSON'S  DEW-KIST^MALLINSON^S  KPWSI  KDM^ 


1 


/e  announce  ihe 
addiiion  to  our  estahlishmenl  of 
a  new  cjround  jloor  showroom 
to  be  deuoied  exclusluelif  io 

^ndiuidual  disiin^uished  looking 
ouier  wraps  for  sheet  or  mofor. 

TTlisses' cosiumes  which  present  ihe 
unusual  in  apparel  for  ijounj  women 

^Jur  coah  and  wraps^  sofHy  drap- 
ed on  graceful  slender  silhoueffe 


DRESSMAKING  AND  TAILORING  TO  OROER  DEPARTMENTS 
NOW  OCCUPY  ENTIRE  UPPER  FLOORS 


lER^DO^ 
OODMM 

616  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEWYOI^ 
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RICH  in  years  and  of  trustworthy 
character  the  name  of  ESTEY 
stands  out  as  one  of  the  strongest 
forces  in  the  field  of  music. 

Much  of  America's  early  musical 
efforts  centered  among  ESTEY-made 
instruments. 

And  the  ESTEY  piano,  today,  still  remains  the 
symbol  for  all  the  rugged  qualities  which  first 
made  the  name  of  ESTEY  a  household  word, 
three-quarters  of  a  century  ago. 

Estey  Piano  Company 

New  York 


Ni-w  Y(»rk   Retail  Show  Rooms 
M.  WKLTE  AND  SONS,  INC. 
Six  Sixty  Si  \<-n  I'ifrli  Avciiin-  , 


:;i:i;aiii!i;!;:i;aj::gnc 


A  Partial  List  of  Users 

John  H.  Brancli,  Richmond,  Va. 

Arcliiiect,  John  Russell  Pope 
A.  E.  Cottier,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Archilect,  Charles  A.  Plait 
Paul  D.  Cravath,  Lf^cust  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Archilect,  Guy  Lowell 
F.  W.  Wf)olvvorth,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 

Archilect,  C.  P.  H.  Gilbert 
C.  C.  Bolton,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Architect,  Prentice  W.  Sanger 


i  liic  (ind  Coal  Kiinfe  hiiilt  for  Dr.  N.  Beckers, 
linltmt  mi  Lake  (itoJi'r,  N.  Y. 
Art  hih't  t,  l-'iedfjick  Rnosa 


The  Heartof  the  Home 

Is  the  kitchen,  for  from  it  come  the 
foods  that  sustain  life.  Therefore,  the 
proper  range  to  install  often  presents  a 
problem. 

Deane's  French.  R,an^e 

is  built  to  order  to  fit  special  needs.  The 
one  shown  burns  electricity  and  coal ;  it 
has  an  elevated  electric  broiler  and 
breakfast  oven  and  an  electrically  light- 
ed French  hood,  with  side  panels. 

Owners  of  homes  of  the  better  class 
install  Deane's  French  Ranges  because 
they  wish  to  be  certain  of  satisfaction. 
"The  Heart  of  the  Home,"  our  new 
booklet  of  special  ranges  may  be  in  your 
architect's  files.  If  not,  ask  us  for  a  copy. 

Bramhall.  Deane  Co. 

263-267  West36*'^St..NewYotli.N.Y 


Dreer's 
Garden  Book 
for  1920 

Eighty- Second  Edition 

A  complete  guide  for  the  grower  of  Flowers  or 
Vegetables,  whether  amateur  or  professional. 

Dreer's  Garden  Book  for  1920  is  the  result  of 
eighty-two  years'  experiment  and  research  in 
what  is  best  to  grow,  and  how  to  grow  it. 

Cultural  articles  written  by  experts  offer  you  the 
benefit  of  their  experience  with  practically  every- 
thing worth  growing. 

A  careful  following  of  these  cultural  directions 
is  a  guarantee  against  failure. 

J  copy  of  Dreer's  Garden  Book  will  he 
mailrd  free  to  any  one  mentioning  this 
publication.    Ready  after  January  ist- 


Write  to-day 


Henry  A.  Dreer 


714-716  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia 


FLOOR  VARNISH 


Are  You  Building? 

If  so,  "Afy  Howe" — a  handsomely  illustrated 
book  which  gives  helpful  hints  on  interior  finish- 
ing and  color  schemes,  will  be  sent  free  on  request 
to  its  publishers,  the  well-known  Varnish  makers: 

PRATT  &  LAMBERT-INC. 
113  Tonawanda  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


lAEOWAT 

POq-ERY 

GIVES  ENDURING  CHARM 


Send  for  our  illustrated —* 
•catalogue  of  Flower  Pots'. 
Boxes,\^ses.Benches,  Sundials, 
GazingGlobes,  Bird  Fonts  and. 
otherimistlc  Reces  for  Garden; 
and  Interior  Decoration. 

GAnomyTERRAGDlm  (o. 

32 1 6 -WM-NUT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA. 


Serene  Sentinels 
of  the  Home  Beautiful 

Evergreens  provide  an  all-year -round  beauty  that  no  other 
type  of  ornamental  plant  or  tree  can  impart  to  your  home 
grounds.    For  over  sixty  years 

HILL'S  EVERGREENS 

have  been  the  first  choice  of  the  most 
critical  buyers.    We  are  Ever- 
green SpeciaHsts.    Over  fifty 
miUion  choice  specimens  of 
most  desirable  varieties  in 
stock.    Safe   Delivery  and 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Send 
for  copy  of  our  New  Evergreen 
Book. 

D.  HILL  NURSERY,  INC. 

292  Cedar  St.  Dundee,  III. 
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MADISON  AVENUE  COR.  FORTY-FOURTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Murray  Hill  8800 

CHRISTMAS  SUGGESTIONS 

Trunks,  Bags,  Travelling  Coats  and  Rugs 

Dressing  Cases,  Razor  Sets,  Flasks 
Pocket  Books,  Stud  Boxes,  Cigarette  Cases 
Umbrellas  and  Walking  Sticks 
Mufflers,  House  Gowns  and  Jackets 
English  Pipes  and  Pouches 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

BOSTON  NEWPORT 


Tremontcor.  boylston 


220  Bellevue  Avenue 


INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 

We  specialize  in  Government  bonds 
and  other  investment  securities.  This 
firm  was  founded  in  1865  and  we  have 
always  endeavored  to  recommend  to  our 
clients  conservative  investments.  As 
members  of  the  New  York  and  Boston 
Stock  Exchanges  we  are  prepared  to  ex- 
ecute orders  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of 
securities  on  a  cash  basis  in  large  or  small 
amounts. 

A  circular  describing  several  issues  of  desirable 
investment  securities  will  be  sent  on  request 


Kid  cl  e  1*,  Pe  al>  o  dy  6- Co. 


So  St  on. 


jL7-VV»ilSt*'eet 
J^ewYoai'lc 


:       ■  .  ■f  .f<>« 


W:  '"AMIGELSILK 

TINT'S -5r 


IN  SOUTHERN  WEAR 

—  without  which  no  southern-' 
holiday  wardrobe  can  be  entirely 
correct. 

"1920  FAN-TA-Sl"  has  never 
before  been  produced — is  entirely 
new  in  every  detail  of  weave, 
color  and  effect~must  not  be 
confused  with  our  "FAN-TA-SI" 
of  last  year. 


Sole  Maker 

'•Fan-Ta-Si"forSport*u>tar  %/V  .yV-^f-^C.^^ 

"Pierrette"  for  Sheerwear  -   -  "JT  "  * 

"Hindu"  for  Summerivear 

"Moon-glo"  for  Everywear    422  Fourth  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 
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Jutumn  Publications 


DP 


Booth  Tarkington's 

R.\MSEY  MILHOLLAXD 

A  ston,-  of  American  jouth  and  Ameri- 
can romances,  with  the  real  Tarkington 
humor  and  insight.  "Penrod  grown  up, 
Seventeen  at  t%vent>";  an  unusual  love 
sfor\-."    .\V/.  $i.so. 

Kathleen  Norris' 
SISTERS 

W  ith  powerful  strokes,  Kathleen  Norris 
has  drawn  the  recklessness,  the  blindness, 
the  selfishness,  of  love — and  its  beauty, 
dignity,  and  self-sacrifice.  Her  biggest 
love  story.    Net,  $i.6o. 

Premier  Clemenceau's 

THE  STRON(JESr 

1  he  great  Frenchman  is  also  a  great 
novelist.  The  publishers  are  happy  to  in- 
troduce him  in  this  still  unfamiliar  role  to 
the  .American  public.    \et,  $1.75. 

O.  Henry's 

WAIFS  AND  STRAYS 

Twelve  new  O.  Henry  stories — first  time 
in  a  popular  edition — with  a  complete  (). 
Henr\-  index  and  appreciations  and  remi- 
niscences by  Well-known  writers.  Cloth, 
net,  $l.6j;:  leathfr,  f2._^o. 

Lawrence  F.  Abbott's 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  IHF.ODORE 
ROOSEVELT 

Few  books  will  bring  1  heodore  Roose- 
velt as  close  to  the  reader  as  do  these  per- 
sonal reminiscences  by  his  life-long  friend 
and  editorial  associate.    Net,  $3.00. 


^ax  Rohmer's 

THE  QUEST  OF  THE  SACRED 
SLIPPER 

The  three  cornered  struggle  between  an 
Oriental,  an  American  crook,  and  Scotland 
Yard,  for  the  last  relic  of  Mahomet.  Net, 
$1.50. 


Ellen  Glasgow's 

THE  BUILDERS 

A  powerful  novel  of  one  of  those  strong 
men  who  build  for  to-morrow  and  submit 
to  the  misunderstandings  of  to-day — and 
the  most  subtly  feminine  character  Kllen 
Glasgow  has  drawn.    .,\V/,  fi.6o. 

RUDYARD  KIPLING'S  VERSE 
INCLUSIVE  EDITION  1885-1918 

1  his  beautiful  Nolume  of  800  pages  con- 
tains all  the  published  verse  of  "the  great- 
est living  poet."  Cloth,  net,  $5.00;  leather, 
fio.oo- 

Gene  Stratton-Porter's 

HOMINC;  Wriil  II IK  HIRDS 

The  comedies  ;ind  tragedies  and  clail\ 
life  of  the  birds,  fascinatingly  told,  ami 
profusely  illustrated  with  photograjilis 
taken  by  the  author.    Net,  $2.00. 

C.N.  and  A.M.Williamson's 

THE  LION'S  MOUSE 

Missing  documents,  stolen  jewels — mis- 
taken identities — and  from  hrst  page  to 
last  the  grip  of  a  mystery  that  never  re- 
laxes till  the  end.    Net,  $1.60. 

Alan  Bott's 

EASIKRN  NIGHTS— AND 
FLIGHTS 

The  strange  odyssey  of  an  English  avi- 
ator, grounded  in  Turkish  territor3\  One 
of  the  most  ama/uig  and  adventurous  es- 
capes in  history.    Net,  fi .60. 

Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice's 
THE  PARIS  OF  FHE  NOVELISTS 

Entertaining  gossip,  by  which  readers 
can  identify  for  themselves  their  favorite 
novelists'  scenes  in  the  most  written-about 
city  in  the  universe.    Net  fi2.:,o. 

Booth  Tarkington  and 
Harry  Leon  Wilson's 

THE  GIBSON  UPRICiHT 

Bolshevism  in  America!  A  play.  The,se 
two  popular  American  humorists  use  the 
method  of  \'oltaire;  thev  l.iugh  it  out  of 
existence.    Net,  $1.25. 


Grace  S.  Richmond's 
RED  AND  BLACK 

Another  story  of  Red — and  of  a  man  as 
resourceful  and  cpiick  as  he — Robert  .Mc- 
Piierson  Black,  .^nd  two  women  as  differ- 
ent as  red  and  bl.ick.    Net,  $1.60. 

Peter  B.  Kyne's 

THE  GREEN  PEA  PIRATES 

Sailors  1  hree — the  skipper,  the  mate, 
the  engineer,  and  the  crew  of  the  .S".  S. 
Maggie — in  a  series  of  rollicking  adventures 
— from  haulers  of  garden  truck  to  pearl 
fishermen.    Net  fl.50. 

Henry  Justin  Smith's 
THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  WALL 

A  significant  first  novel  by  a  Chicagoan 
who  knows  his  city  and  writes  about  it 
like  Frank  Norris.    Net,  $1.60. 


Harriet  T.  Comstock's 

UNIiROKKN  LINKS 

L  nbroken  Fines  -the  li\  es  that  cannot 
meet,  the  unliajipy  marriages.  The  story 
of  how  one  woman's  life  diverged  and 
joined  the  life  of  lu-r  real  mate.    Net,  fi.jo. 

Alfred  Ollivant's 

TWO  MEN 

Two  brothers,  one  strong  physically  and 
open-minded,  the  other  deformed  and 
small-minded,  grow  up  opposite  each  other 
and  take  opposite  wa\  s  to  the  love  of  the 
same  Woman.    Net,  f  1.60. 

J.  O.  p.  Bland's 

HOUSEBO.AF  D.AYS  IN  CHINA 

The  quaint  and  frequently  eventful  ex- 
periences of  ;i  well-known  traveler  in  "the 
land  of  lanterns  and  dragons  and  romance." 
Net,  $2.00. 

Frank  H.  Simonds's 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD 
WAR,  Volume  IV 

1  he  fourth  volume  of  this  monumental 
and  widely  popular  history  of  the  War,  by 
a  recognized  authority.    Net,  $4.00. 


I 


Buy  these  books  from  your  bookseller 
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The  U  'aldorf- Astoria 
does  not  rely  upon  the 
history  of  its  greatness  to 
attract  guests.  It  is  a 
greater  hotel  to-day  than 
ever  before. 

Under  the  direction  of  ^.  c>)f .  Hoomer 


SiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiwiiamiL. 


Silver  Peak,  The  Guest  Ranch 
WALNUT,  CALIFORNIA 


A  charming  country  home, 
guests.  Attractive  bungalows, 
lets  will  be  sent  on  request. 


0[ien  to  house 
Illustrated  book- 


Outdoor  women,  business  women — all  women 
agree  on  Tweed-O-Wool  Suits  and  Coats — at  home, 
in  the  out  o'  doors  and  on  the  most  exclusive 
avenue  as  well.  Damp-proof,  wrinkle  proof — 
almost  wear-proof  Write  for  Fashion  IJooklet 
in  color. 

THE  M.  &  M.  COMPANY 

Scranton,  Pa. 


help  your  DRIVE  buy  "the  choice 
Champions"  ball 


DUNLOP 


"VACS" 

from  YOUR  professional. 

Diinlop  "Vac"  No.  29   .  fi.oocach 
Diinlop  "Vac"  No.  31  i.ooeach 
$rj  per  dozen.  ( i'K Iiuliiii,'  U\).  in 
se.ilcd  hi.ves 

.^y,  

DUNLOP  RUBBER  CO.,Ltd. 

N.  V  :    1.  W.  Nil.letl.  Suite  -^.14  B. 

1  iflh   .\ve.      loroiit,.:  Diinlop 
1  ire  ,V  KuWicr  I  .ood^  Co..  Ltd. 

Pretty  Teeth 

Are  White  Teeth  —  Free  From  Film 

All  Staiemenis  Approved  by  High  Dental  Authorities 

Film  is  What  Discolors 

When  teeth  discolor  it  means  that 
film  is  present.  That  slimy  film 
which  you  feel  with  your  tongue  is  a 
stain  absorber.  When  tartar  forms 
it  is  due  to  the  film.  The  film  clings 
to  the  teeth,  gets  into  crevices  and 
stays.  Remove  that  film  and  teeth 
will  glisten  in  their  natural  whiteness. 

Film  causes  most  tooth  troubles. 
It  holds  food  substance  which  fer- 
ments and  forms  acid.    It  holds  the 
acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They,  with  tartar  are 
the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea. 

The  tooth  brush  alone  does  not  end  film.  The  ordinary 
tooth  paste  does  not  dissolve  it.  That  is  why  the  old-way 
brushing  fails  to  save  the  teeth. 

Dental  science,  after  years  of  searching,  has  found  a 
way  to  combat  that  film.  Many  clinical  tests  under  able 
authorities  have  proved  it  beyond  question.  Leading 
dentists  everywhere  now  urge  its  daily  use. 

The  method  is  embodied  in  a  dentifrice  called  Pepso- 
dent.  And  we  are  supplying  a  ten-day  test  free  to  anyone 
who  asks. 

Watch  the  Teeth  Whiten 

We  ask  you  to  send  the  coupon  for  a  10 -Day  Tube. 
Use  like  any  tooth  paste.  Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel 
after  using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the  slimy  film.  See  how 
teeth  whiten  as  the  fixed  film  disappears.  It  will  be  a 
revelation. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the  digestant  of  albumin. 
The  film  is  albuminous  matter.  The  object  of  Pepsodent 
is  to  dissolve  it,  then  to  constantly  combat  it. 

Until  lately  this  method  was  impossible.  Pepsin  must 
be  activated,  and  the  usual  agent  is  an  acid  harmful  to 
the  teeth.  But  science  has  discovered  a  harmless  activ- 
ating method.  It  has  been  submitted  to  four  years  of 
laboratory  tests.  Now  pepsin,  combined  with  other 
Pepsodent  ingredients,  gives  us  for  the  first  time  an  efficient 
film  destroyer. 

It  is  important  that  you  know  it.  To  you  and  yours  it 
means  safer,  whiter  teeth.  Cut  out  the  coupon — now, 
before  you  forget  it — and  see  the  effect  for  yourself. 

REG.  U.S.  ba^^WiiMH^HHMBHMHM 

The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  Scientific  Product — Sold  by  Druggists 
Everywhere 


Send  the  Coupon  for  a  \ 

lO'Day  Tube  I 

Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  | 

after  using.     Mark  the  absence  [ 

of  the  slimy  film.     See  how  the  [ 

teeth   whiten   as   the   fixed   film  [ 

disappears.  | 


Ten-Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 
Dept.  892,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Name 


Address 


COOKJNG  the  CHRISTMAS  T>INNER  of  TO-DAV 


"By  SYDNEY  T)E  BRIE 


IT  IS  a  matter  for  debate  whether  the  good 
old  Enghsh  customs  of  the  Christmastide 
are  ever  to  have  a  counterpart  in  these 
modern  times.  Do  you  remember  how  the 
Squire,  of  Washington  Irving's  cheery  Christmas 
tales,  revived  the  customs  of  two  centuries  be- 
fore his  time  \n  his  own  great  manor  hall?  For 
the  moment  he  was  able  to  transport  himself  and 
all  his  guests  into  another  and  perhaps  a  jollier  age. 
Quite  to  the  point,  Irving  quoted  from  Withers's 
"Juvenila"  before  he  began  his  description  of 
the  Christmas  Dinner. 

Lo!  now  is  come  our  joyful'st  fcasti 

Let  every  man  be  jolly; 
Eache  roome  with  yvie  leaves  is  drest, 

And  every  post  with  holly. 
Now  all  our  neighbours'  chimneys  smoke. 

And  Christmas  blocks  are  burninR; 
Their  ovens  they  with  bak't  meats  choke, 

And  all  their  spits  are  turning. 

Except  for  a  difference  of  spelling  and  a  dif- 
ference of  method  as  indicated  in  the  last  line, 
might  not  the  verse  have  been 
written  of  our  own  happy  prep- 
arations for  the  feast?  Do  not 
"our  neighbours'  chimneys 
smoke"  while  the  logs  burn 
merrily  and  the  ovens  are  filled 
with  roasting  turkey?  No  less 
pleasure  is  taken  in  these  things 
now.  Indeed,  an  even  greater 
pleasure  is  to  be  had  of  them 
now  than  ever  before,  for  the 
modern  kitchen  in  which  the 
Christmas  dinner  of  to-day  is  to 
be  prepared  is  a  thing  of  beauty 
and  extreme  usefulness. 


pERHAPS  this  is  the  tradition 
*■  which  we  are  to  pass  on  to 
our  progeny,  even  as  our  fore- 
fathers passed  on  to  us  the 
quaint  customs  in  which  we 
sometimes  indulge  to-day  —  a 
tradition  for  the  beauty  of  clean- 
liness and  the  value  of  utilitar- 
ian arrangements  in  our  kitch- 
ens. Gleaming  copper  kettles 
are  as  lovely  in  this  setting  as 
ever  they  were  in  any  old  Dutch 
kitchen  that  could  boast  its  own 
hand-beaten  cooking  pans. 

The  highly  successful  kitchen 
is  treated  decoratively  the  same 
as  any  other  room  in  the  house, 
with  added  emphasis  upon  the 


utilitarian  side  which  must  ever  be  foremost. 
"  Hut,"  said  one  housekeeping  expert  to  whom 
this  statement  was  submitted,  "no  kitchen  is 
ever  efficient  unless  it  is  beautiful."  This,  from 
a  woman  whose  deepest  interest  is  in  calories 
and  cooking  utensils,  must  certainly  close  the 
question. 

CO  THE  decorator  of  the  kitchen  starts  with  the 
^  walls  and  the  floor  and,  having  inst;illed  a  range 
and  table,  refrigerator  and  cupboards,  and  such 
other  furniture  as  seems  necessary,  puts  curtains 
at  the  window,  and  so  hangs  the  pots  and  pans 
that  they  lend  an  air  of  beauty  to  the  room  as 
well  as  serve  (|uickly  the  needs  of  the  cook. 

Kitchen  walls  must  always  be  easily  cleaned 
walls.  Lightly  colorful  and  cheerful  walls  they 
must  be,  also.  White  tiling  to  the  height  of 
four  or  five  feet  is  an  excellent  thing.  Above 
that  the  walls  should  be  either  painted  with  a 
washable  paint  or  papered  in  some  material  that 
yields  easily  to  soap  and  water.    While  white 


Quite  tlic  antithesis  of  I  he  kitchen  shown  above  is  this  one  in  the  home  of  the 
late  F.  W.  Woolworth,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.  Hero  the  pans  hang  in  the  same  orderly 
row.  The  windows  are  curtained  attractively  and  a  simply  designed  linoleum 
is  on  the  floor.  The  piece  tie  resistance  of  this  kitchen,  however,  is  its  range, 
which  is  built  to  use  coal  and  gas.  The  hood  is  an  attractive  feature,  having 
as  it  does,  not  only  the  side  panels  of  glass,  but  an  outside  window  as  well 


would  seem  to  make  the  most  ideal  kitchen,  it  is, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  too  hard  on  the  eyes  to  be 
used  in  any  place  in  which  people  are  to  be  work- 
ing all  day.  Light  blue  or  green,  buff,  or  even 
cream  color,  is  to  be  preferred  for  this  part  of  the 
kitchen. 

U*OR  the  floors  there  is  a  choice  of  material. 

Cork,  composition  flooring,  sometimes  hard 
wood,  or  even  cement — although  these  last  two 
are  not  altogether  desirable — are  used  for  the 
kitchen  floor.  Hut  the  most  frequently  used  mate- 
rial seems  to  be  linoleum.  Where  this  is  employed, 
the  color  scheme  of  the  walls  can  be  followed  on 
the  floor,  for  it  comes  in  a  number  of  good  de- 
signs which  of  themselves  offer  satisfactory  color 
schemes. 

Linoleum  designs  must  be  chosen  with  care, 
however,  for  mid-Victorianism  still  flourishes  in 
their  midst.  Imitation  is,  I  am  sure — and  what 
artist  will  not  stand  behind  me  in  this? — one  of 
the  seven  deadly  sins,  perhaps  even  the  deadliest 
of  these,  for  is  it  not  the  taking 
of  life  of  another  design?  So 
the  careful  housewife  will  avoid 
all  linoleums  which  are  printed 
in  imitation  of  brick  or  wooden 
floors,  either  planking  or  inlaid. 
Flowers  or  intricate  geometric 
patterns  of  many  colors  are  to 
be  shunned,  or  even  good  de- 
signs if  they  are  so  small  as  to, 
tire  the  eye  in  its  unconscious 
eflT)rt  continually  to  follow  the 
jiattern.  The  relation  of  the  de- 
sign to  the  texture  is  always  to 
be  considered,  and  linoleums  re- 
quire, as  a  rule,  the  simplest  of 
geometric  arrangements  in  two 
or  three  colors. 


QBVIOUSLY,  the  range  is  the 
most  important  piece  in  the 
furnishing  of  the  kitchen.  The 
cooking  of  the  food  must  be  done 
capably,  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  the  range  should  not  be 
sturdy  and  attractive  looking, 
and  it  is  the  very  reason  that 
all  the  time-  and  labor-saving  de- 
vices should  be  found  on  it  that 
are  possible.  Combination  ranges 
which  use  coal  and  gas,  electric- 
ity and  gas,  coal  and  electricity, 
or  all  three,  or  perhaps  another 
fuel  such  as  natural  gas,  or  wood. 
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Pearls-  and  jewels 

*l?//yAc?W  Sianctard 


I 


FIFTH  AVENUE  at  FORTY-SIXTH 
NEW  YORK. 


Thi'  quintessence  <i  f 
beauty  and  utility  i-s 
fouTid  in  this  kiichen 
table  with  its  while 
marble  top.  its  utensii 
rack  above,  and  electric 
warming  oven  below 


C.  P.  H.  Gilhtrt,  architect 

iirethe  most  useful.  Then  such  fhings  ;is  thesiiKiU  oven  for  the  breakfast 
rolls,  the  electric  lifjhts  in  the  hood,  and  the'warning  red  "jewel"  hght 
u  hich  tells  the  cook,  even  if  she  be  across  the  kitchen,  that  she  has  an 
electric  unit  cf  the  stove  turned  on.  are  highly  desirable. 


I'his  dresser  shows  the  pantry  unit  system  as  used  in  the  Go<k1  Housekeeping  Insti- 
lule.  Each  unil  may  be  had  separately  and  installed  in  one's  kitchen  to  suit  its 
particular  needs.  These  units  are  conslrucled  of  reinforced  steel,  specially  put 
logcther  and  so  lilted  as  to  allow  the  doors  and  drawers  to  he  closed  with 
ease,  and   without  clanKing      Glass  knobs    contribute    to    their  appearance 

Other  necessary  articles  in  the  kitchen  are  irs  cupboards  or  dressers. 
I  liese  are  most  beautiful  and  most  useful  if  they  be  made  of  white 
enameled  steel.  Such  a  dresser  is  to  be  iiad  in  sections  or  units  which 
allow  them  to  till  any  desired  space.  Here  are  to  be  found  specially  made 
flour  bins,  drawers  wirli  htted  bread  and  cake  boxes,  as  well  as  drawers 


This  range,  which  is  a  com- 
binalion  coal  and  electric 
stove,  shows  above  the 
regular  c<x)king  units  the 
small  broilers,  which  may 
be  used  for  heating  the 
breakfast  rolls.  Another 
distinctive  feature  of  this 
range  is  the  jewel  indicator; 
a  light  is  shown  opposite 
each  electric  switch,  and 
these  lights  always  bum  red 
when  the  electricity  is 
turned  on 
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CRICHTON  BROS,  of  London 

GOLDSMITHS  and  SILVERSMITHS 


In  New  York:  636,  Fifth  Avenue 

-  A  TO  TrtElS  MAJESTIES 

In  Chicago:  622,  S.  Michigan  Avenue  THEKiNCANOQUEEh 
In  London:  22,  Old  Bond  Street 


A  charming  little  Teapot  and 
Stand,  made  in  London  in  1779 
by  Chas.  Aldridge  and  Henr\- 
Green.  The  pierced  border  of 
the  Stand  is  most  attractive 
and  very  unusual. 


The  above  HaJI  Marks  appear  on 
the  Teapo  c 
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A  Charming  Christmas  Gift 

Your  ovm  photograph  to  each  member  of  your  circle. 
Bachrach  portraits  excel  in  individual  distinction.  Their 
charm  is  enduring.  $18.00  the  dozen  and  upward.  Plan 
early  sitting  to  ensure  delivery. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet  "H" 

PHOTOGRAPHS  of  DISTINCTION 
507  Fifth  Avenue  Nev/  York 


New  York  Boston 

Washington  Cleveland 

Worcester  Annapolis 

Providence  Magnolia 


Philadelphia 
Hartford 
Atlantic  City 
Hyannis 


Baltimore 
Springfield 
Newport 
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I  FOR  A  HGLlDAr  SEASON  OF  UNRESTRICTED  GIVING- 

K^dmirab/e  (Su(/(/esf/or/s 
in  Vsefu/  and  BeaufiFul 

61 PT  NO^eLJieeJ' 
ofeHINAariS  GLASS 

Breakfast  Sets  -  TeaSeis  -  Black  Coffee 
Sets  -  Ch  eese  and  Cracker  Dishes  -  /ce 
Cream  Trays  -Dinner  and  Crystal  Services 
Centre  Decorations -Salad  and  Fruit  5ef^. 

FOR  OVER  A  GENERAT.ON  OUR  SOCIAL 
PRE5TIGE  HAS  ENHANCED  THE  VAUJE  OF 
ARTICLES  WHICH  BEAR  THE  NAME  OF 

3^  CHINA      S  GLASS 

9^11  EL\ST37IS  STREET 

B  A  WIDE  RANGE  OF  PRICES    NOVELTIES  UPWARDS 
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SMIRT/AAKERS 

AIMED 

/^ABERDAS/^RS 


Frenck  Silk  Crepe 
Hantlkerchitjs,  $4.00  each 
Monograms  additional 


This  model  $150.00 


Handsome  Silk  House  Robes 
$35.00  to  $300.00 


Unusual  Offerings 
of  Luxurious  Quality 

Appropriate  Holiday  Gift  Suggestions 


Orders  by  Correspondence  will  receive  our  most  Par- 
ticular and  Prompt  Attention — State  Colors  Preferred. 


NEW  YORK 
512  FIFTH  AVENUE.  AT  FORTY-THIRD 
PARIS 
2  RUE  DE  CASTIGLIONE 


m 

m 

1 

A  dresser  made  up  of  a  number  of  units, 
the  cupboards  in  two  sections  above  with 
drawers  below,  and  a  special  refrigerating 
plant 


for  the  cutlery  and  other 
kitchen  paraphemaHa. 

"^^O  LESS  necessary  are  its 
^  ^  work  tables  and  sinks. 
The  former  must  be  sturdily 
built  to  be  beautiful,  and  may 
be  fitted  with  a  top  of  white, 
non-corrosive  metal,  with  a  rack 
above  for  pans,  and  an  electric 
warming  oven  below.  This 
type  is  undoubtedly  the  finest 
that  is  to  be  had.  Even  sinks 
may  have  an  attractive  ap- 
pearance if  they  are  made  of 
this  white  metal  or  of  white 
enamel.  It  is  best  to  have  them 
set  high  enough  so  that  the 
cook  will  not  have  to  bend  over 
to  use  them. 


ICXX 
<  XX  > 

<xx> 


These  three  linoleums  show  simple 
patterns  of  a  type  which  arc  excellent 
for  kitchen  use.  The  pattern  at  the  left 
is  to  be  had  in  Rreen.  ivory,  and  white, 
or  in  brown,  Ian,  and  cream;  the  one  at 
the  riKht  is  made  up  in  blue,  gray, 
and  ivory,  while  the  one  above  may 
l)e  had  in  either  blue  or  brown  tones 
on  a  cream  background.  The  color 
of  one's  linoleum  depends,  of  course,  on 
personal  taste 

Incidental  furnishings  in  the  kitchen  are  becoming  more  and  more  a 
vitally  necessary  feature.  The  tiniest  kitchen,  nowadays,  if  it  makes  the 
slightest  boast  of  being  up-to-date,  has  its  own  bookshelf.  This,  in  larger 
kitchens,  is  accompanied  by  a  desk  where  the  cook  may  make  out  the  day's 
menus  in  comfort.  The  windows  of  the  modern  kitchen  are  curtained  in  a 
light  washable  material  that  in  color  harmonizes  with  the  walls  and  the 
floor  covering,  if  that  be  colored. 

Truly  we  approach 
the  ideal  of  beauty  of 
the  old  Dutch  kitchen 
with  its  gleaming  cop- 
|ier  kettles,  and  the 
tradition  which  we  will 
])ass  on  to  our  chil- 
dren's children  will  be 
cleanliness  and  comfort 
in  the  preparation  of 
the  Christmas  dinner 
or  any  other  dinner. 


This  combination  range  built 
for  electricity  and  coal  is  in  the 
home  of  Eugene  Meyer,  Jr., 
Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y.  The  elec- 
tric unit  is  at  the  left  end  and  is 
composed  of  one  large  oven,  a 
cooking  top  and  four  square 
plates,  and  in  the  triple  shelves 
a  broiler  twenty-four  inches 
wide.  At  the  opposite  end  is  a 
breakfast  oven  using  electricity. 
Another  feature  of  this  installa- 
tion is  a  mitred  cornered  French 
hood,  inside  of  which  are  placed 
two  electric  lights 
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It  is  not  necessary  that  a 
great  work  of  Art  in  Sculp- 
ture should  be  an  Equestrian 
Monument. 

Small  Sculpture  suitable  for 
table,  desk,  bookcase  and — 
yes,  even  the  arm  of  one's 
favorite  chair,  may  equally 
well  repay  the  closest  scrutiny 
and  give  the  greatest  possible 
enjoyment. 

Recent  pieces,  reasonable  in 
price,  by  the  most  prominent 
American  Sculptors  form  a 
large  part  of  the  collection 
now  on  display. 


Correspondence  is  Invited  and  Brochure  Furnished  on  Request 

GORHAM  GALLERIES 

FIFTH  AVEXUE  AT  36th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


LOUISE  McCarthy 

/6  Cast  ^8th  Street 
INTERIOR  DECORATIONS 

Fine  antique  English  and  French  furniture  and  old  broches 
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DANERSK  DECORATIVE 
FURNITURE 


It  is  a  fact  1  hat  our  lorelaihers  invested  a  larger 
percentage  of  their  personal  capii  al  in  the  furnishing 
of  their  homes  than  we  are  willing  to  do  lo-day. 
The>-  thus  obtained  things  that  are  an  inspiration  to 
each  succeeding  generation. 

DANERSK  FL'RNITURE  i<=  not  only  "the  fash- 
ion" lo-day  but  will  be  fifty  years  hence,  as  it  em- 
bodies t  he  best  t  hat  I  he  nund  of  man  can  devise  in 
artistry  and  design. 

Buy  now  for  Spring  deliveries. 

Send  for  the  latest  number  of  our  bulletin.  "The 
Danersk  D-12 " 

Complete  sets  finished  rn  charming  color  schemes 
in  harmony  with  D.\NERSK  Fabrics  on  exhibition  at 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH 
2  West  »Tth  Strert 


CORPORATION 

Ntw  York 


FIREPLACES 

We  have  an  extensive 
collection  of  fireplaces  re- 
producing in  Pompeim 
Stone  classic  cxamp  es  of  Ol  1 
World  design  and  offer  every 
faoliiy  for  the  proiuctioa 
of  exclusive  original  speci- 
fications 

When  in  town  visit  our 
warerooms.  Our  large  illus- 
trated catalogue  of  home 
and  garden  ornaments  sent 
free  on  request. 

The  Erkins  Studios 

121  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York 


Smoky 
Firepl 


No  payment  accepted  unless 
successful 


aces 


Made  to 
Draw 


Also  expert  services  on 
general  chimney  work 


FREDERIC   N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 
Engineers  and  Contractors 
211  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


#TT  "The   Cricket"  (by  Marjorie  Bcn'on  Cooke)-  A 
jj  delightful  mischief  ukom  the  right  man  catches  for  his 
hearth.    Net.  SI. 50.         Doubleday.  Page  &  Co..  Publishers. 


The  MACBETH  GALLERY 


SPECIAL 
LOAN 
EXHIBITION 

to  be  held 
during  the 
month  of 
December 


fiy  Emit  Carl  sen 


PAINTINGS  by 

EMIL  CARLSEN,  n.  a. 

The  property  of  a  private  collccior 

'•Art  ,V  U;"  n»,-f  il'ustratcd  caf,i- 


WILLIAM  MACBETH 

450  FIFTH  AVEX'UE  MEW  YORK  CITY 


A  CANINE  CEMETERY 

BY  FR.\NCES  L.  GARSIDE 

THERE  is  in  the  suburb  of  H.irt.sd;ile, 
N.  ^  a  cemetery  where  there  are  more 
than  2,ooo  graves  of  dogs.  I^erhaps 
the  war  has  had  a  direct  bearing  on 
public  opinion  concerning  the  final  resting  place 
of  our  canine  friends,  for  more  animal  pets  have 
been  buried  since  1914  in  the  Hartsdale  Canine 
Cemetery  in  \\  estchester  County,  New  "^'ork, 
than  in  the  previous  eighteen  years.  There  has 
been  in  the  past  five  years  an  increasing  demand 
for  space  in  the  cemetery. 

1  he  cemetery  seems  like  a  gay  little  five-acre 
flower  bed,  with  trim  walks  and  various-shaped 
stt)nes  at  the  head  of  each  little  flower  bed.  It  is 
the  gayest  little  cemetery — flowers  everywhere, 
and  not  a  weed  nor  a  neglected  mound  in  sight. 

'  I  ^HERE  is  seemingly  no  limit  to  the  expense  in 
the  monuments;  if  the  master  of  the  dog  lias 
money,   it  is  spent  without  stint  here.  One 
mausoleum,  erected  by  Mrs.  M.  F.  Walsh,  "To 


■■CM;-'-': 


Thi  I     .  I.  I  .v.     ,  iiiin.-  c  (  im-lcry  in  tlic  Uiuu  (i  SLilcs,  risc-m- 
l)lln^;  .1  K  ly  liitk  Harden  with  llowcis  i  vi-:ywhiif 

the  Memory  of  Sally  and  Toodles,"  cost  )?i 3,000. 
.Many  stones  represent  an  outlay  of  )?q,ooo  and 
few  cost  less  than  )<iOO.  The  average  lot  in  the 
cemetery  is  six  feet  by  six  feet  and  costs  /<')0. 
One,  owned  by  the  president  of  an  insurance 
company,  is  nventv-four  by  thirty-six  feet,  and 
cost  J?2,IOO. 

Some  of  the  plots  are  family  burying  grounds 
for  pets,  one  lot  holding  four.  There  are  a  few 
cats  buried  here,  one  lion,  and  .several  monkeys. 
One  is  rather  surprised  at  learning  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  an  animal  hearse. 

'  I  I  AT  care  prolongs  the  age  of  a  cat  as  well  as 
that  of  a  do*g  is  proven  by  the  age  on  the 
tombstones.  The  oldest  age  of  a  dog  buried  in 
the  cemetery  is  twenty-one  years;  tliere  are  many 
who  reached  the  ripe  age  of  eighteen  years,  and 
few  seem  to  have  passed  out  under  twelve,  while 
sixteen  ycATs  is  the  extreme  old  age  for  the  cats, 
proving  that  a  cushion  and  cream  make  nine  lives 
possible. 

On  every  pleasant  Sunday  in  summer  tiiere  are 
not  fewer  than  a  iuindred  visitors,  and  there  are 
as  many  as  fifteen  automobiles  at  the  entrance  at 
a  time.  '1  he  love  that  prompted  putting  a  pet 
to  rest  in  such  beautiful  surroundings  does  not  die 
soon,  as  one  might  tiiink.  Many  friends  come 
every  Sunday  in  the  year,  and  have  been  coming 
for  seven  or  eight  years,  the  fidelity  of  the  dead 
pet  having  made  an  impression  that  does  not  fade 
with  time. 

Each  owner  receives  a  deed  for  his  lot  just  as  in 
other  cemeteries.  In  191 4  the  cemetery  was  in- 
corporated, .so  that  its  permanence  for  this  pur- 
pose is  assured. 

A  MAN  of  great  wealth  learns,  alas,  that  some 
love  him  because  of  his  worldly  possessions. 
Perhaps  he  loves  his  dog  know  ing  that  the  love 
he  receives  in  return  does  not  depend  on  favors. 
I3ut  rich  men  are  not  the  only  ones  who  have 
buried  their  pets  here.  One  man,  a  driver  of  a 
coal  cart,  lost  the  dog  that  had  been  his  best 
friend  for  many  years.  He  bought  the  cheapest 
piece  of  ground  he  could  find,  denying  himself 
necessities  to  get  money  to  pay  for  it;  and  after 
his  friend  had  been  laid  away,  he  paid  fifty  cents 
a  week  until  he  had  made  all  the  payments  on  a 
twenty-dollar  tombstone. 

I  bis  canine  cemetery  is  the  only  one  in  the 
L  nited  States.  And  .so  far  as  known,  there  is 
only  one  other  in  the  world,  and  that  is  in  Paris. 


Qenume 

Our  Distinctive  Creations  have  won  the  High- 
est Recognition  for  Incomparable  Decorative 
Quality  wherever  Furniture  of  Excellence 
is  Desired. 

HIGHEST  QUALITY 
BUT  NOT  HIGHEST  PRICED 


Cretonnes,  Chintzes.  Upholstery  Fabrics 
Interior  Decorating 

ITTg  REEDSHOP  Inc. 

581  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

"Suggestions    iii   Reed    Furniture"   forwarded.   25c  Postage. 


MAPBL& 


Mar\tlGS 
Fountains 
BonchGS 
BirdB?ths 
Sun  Dial  Pedestals 


;  MUBBIE  EUCLUSIVUY 


S  KLABER&CO 

tSTABLlSHED  1819 

21  "West  39*1;  Si.       New  York. 


^TT  "Waifs  and  Strays"  (by  0.  Henry).  Twelve  new 
□J  0.  Henry  stories — including  the  last  one  he  ecer  wrote — 
a  complete  0.  Henry  Index,  and  a  collection  of  appreciations 
and  reminiscences  by  Christopher  Morley,  Arthur  W.  Page, 
William  Lyon  Phelps,  Vachcll  Lindsay,  Stephen  Leacock.  and 
others.  Al  all  booksellers' .  Cloth,  net,  $1 .65;  leather,  $2.50. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


FRANK  K.  M.  REHN 


ByCHlLDE  HASSAM 


Specialist  in 


,  >/MERICAN 
PAINTINGS 

6  West  50th  Street      New  York 
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DAB  I  LI  T  Y 


ATLAS -WHITE 
Cement  for  the  finish  coat  of  stucco  — used  alone 
for  pure,  scintillating  white;  or  mixed  with  color 
aggregates  for  any  desired  color  scheme. 

Write  for  oar  book,  "Information  for  Home  Builders" 

THE    ATLAS    PORTLAND    CEMENT  COMPANY 


New  York         Boston  Philadelphia  Savannah 

Chicago    Dayton    Minneapolis    Des  Moines    St.  Louis 
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Bronze 

TmiMTS.Wmm  Rolls,Memorials 
>lARiiERS  AND  Insignia 

We  have  exceptional 
facilities  for  making 
bronze  tablets  and 
memorials  according 
to  customers'  specifi- 
cations. Our  bronzes 
include  all  styles  from 
the  simplest  to  the 
most  elaborately 
modeled. 

Illustrations  submit- 
ted upon  request.  If 
you  specify  approx- 
imate size  desired, 
number  of  names,  and 
whether  ornamenta- 
tion is  to  be  plain, 
moderate  or  elabo- 
rate, full  size  designs 
will  be  furnished. 

Silversmiths  '""Bronze  Founders 

Fifth  AvEKUE  m  471^  Street  -  4- Maiden  Lani; 
New  York.  Citv 

pearls,  diamonds,  jewelry,  watches,  stationery. 


Modernize  Your  Home  with  \ 

OAK  FLOORS 


You  can  Kunt  tKroug,h 
many  a  new  Kouse  and  not 
find  onewitKoutKandsome, 
"dustless,"  shining  oak. 
floors.  This  you  know,  and 
it  probably  adds  to  your 
dissatisfaction  with  the 
floors  in  the  old  home  if 
they  are  not  oak. 

Know,  then,  this  pleasant  fact 
also!  You  can  have  modern, 
housework-saving  oak  floors 
laid  rifeht  over  your  old  floors  at 
a  cost  including  finishing  below 
what  new  carpets  would  cost. 

Oak  floors  are  often  found  in 
such  costly  surroundings  that 
few  imagine  how  little  they  cost. 
Call  in  the  carpenter  and  ask  for 
a  figure  on  every  room.  You'll 
be  astonished — and  felad. 

The  Book  of  Oak  Floors 

is  a  very  new  and  handsome  bro- 
chure which  tells  the  whole  story. 
We  shall  be  happy  to  send  it  if  you 
will  ask  for  it.  ilt  tells  how  to 
make  a  200".  to  500".  investment  in 
oak  floors  for  an  old  apartment 
building,  too.) 

Oak  Flooring  Mfrs.'  Assn. 

1008  Ashland  Block: 
%  Chicago: 


It's  not  too  earl 

<■  70  START  tUk  ing  atout 

^'"'^  tKe  heout^  and  care  of  tKe 
grounds  around  5^our  countr^ 
Kome  for  next  season — a  foun- 
tain to  add  to  tKe  joy  of  lav?n  or 
garden — and  arrangements  for 
x\?atering  tKe  lav?n,  plants  and 
flo\\?ers.  Running  -water  for  a 
K^arietj)  of  purposes  is  aLso- 
lutel}?  essential  in  any  modem 
country  Kome. 

1  TKe  Fairbanks  -  Morse  "Ty- 
pKoon"  water  system  v^'iW  supplj? 
■water  ^xJKerever  it  is  needed — in 
tKe  Kouse  and  outdoors.  Costs 
but  little  to  install  and  maintain. 
It  is  very  simple  to  operate 
and  its  famous  "Z"  engine  runs 
on  kerosene. 


^  See  3)our  local  dealer  about 
tKe"T3)pK  oon.  'He  knows  ^>?KicK 
size  is  best  suited  to  your  Kome 
and  can  tell  you  all  tKe  details. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  far (3 

m     MANUFACTURERS      I      •  CHICAGO 

Boston 
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"To  business  that  we  love  we  rise  betime 
And  go  to  't  with  delight." — Antony  and  Cleopalra. 


OUR  TENTH  ANNIATRSARY  AT  GARDEN  CITY 

WE  HAVE  begun  our  tenth  year  of  life 
at  Country  Life  Press.  We  have  pub- 
lished a  little  book  telling  the  story  of 
the  Press  and  what  it  has  accomplished  and 
what  we  hope  may  come  from  our  efforts,  which 
we  shall  be  glad  to  send  to  any  of  our  friends 
who  would  like  to  receive  it. 

In  the  new  year  we  hope  greatly  to  increase 
our  efficiency  output.  New  machinery  and 
new  conditions,  we  think,  will  make  better 
work  and  more  of  it.  On  November  24th 
we  reached  our  high  water  mark  in  cloth  book 
production — 26,419  complete  books,  of  which 
1,998  were  leather  bound.  On  the  same  day 
some  30,000  or  40,000  magazines  were  pro- 
duced. When  we  first  came  to  Garden  City 
6,000  bound  books  was  a  good  day's  work. 
We  hope  that  the  next  decade  will  see  very 
much  better  books,  both  inside  and  out. 

WHAT  WILSON  DID  AT  PARIS 

One  item  out  of  that  stack  of  26,419  comjilete 
books  was  the  first  edition  of  Ray  Stannard 
Baker's  revealing  little  volume,  "What  Wilson 
Did  at  Paris,"  which  was  put  through  the 
press  in  almost  record  time,  being  on  sale  in 
the  bookstores  in  only  a  few  days  after  the 
complete  manuscript  was  ready  to  print  from. 
Happily  enough,  the  little  book  came  at  a  time 
when  the  world  was  very  much  in  a  mood  to 
read  it.  The  Peace  Treaty  together  with  the 
League  of  Nations  Covenant  having  been  re- 
jected in  the  closing  hours  of  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  both  law-makers  and  the  public 
were  given  a  respite  from  the  contentions,  and  a 
breathing  spell  to  take  stock  of  world  affairs. 
And  now  cornes  this  invaluable  bit  of  inside 
testimony. 

Ray  Stannard  Baker  went  to  Paris  as  head  of 
the  Government  Press  Bureau,  but  he  remained 
at  all  times  his  own  man.  Wc  predict  thai  his 
view  will  help  to  clear  up  any  man's  mind  on 
the  complexities  of  the  present  situation. 

FRANK  SIMONDS  DECORATED  BY  GRECIAN  KING 

One  more  bit  of  testimony  as  to  the  high 
place  in  the  world  at  large  as  an  historian  occu- 
pied by  Frank  H,  .Simonds  has  reached  us  in 
the  official  communication  by  which  Mr. 
Simonds  was  apprised  of  his  decoration  by 
the  King  of  Greece.  It  will  be  of  especial 
interest  to  those  who  are  following  Mr.  Si- 
monds's  "  History  of  the  World  War,"  of  which 
we  have  just  brought  out  the  fourth  volume, 
which  includes  the  story  of  our  own  American 
effort.  The  communication  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Simonds's  decoration  reads  as  follows: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  inform  you  that  His 
Majesty,  the  King  of  Greece,  has  conferred  upon  you 
the  Cross  of  Officer  of  the  Royal  Order  of  the  Redeemer. 

Permit  me  to  say  that  this  decoration  should  be  con- 
sidered by  you  as  a  feeble  expression  of  our  gratitude 
for  what  you  have  done  for  us  through  your  many 
valuable  articles  and  at  the  same  time  for  the  cause  of 
Greece,  for  Justice  and  for  Humanity. 


I  am  very  glad  to  be  the  first  to  congratulate  you  for 
this  well  deserved  distinction.    Believe  me. 
Yours  very  truly, 

TSAMADOS, 

Charge  d'Affaircs  of  Greece. 
KIPLING'S  COMPLETE  VERSE  IN  ONE  VOLUME 

Richard  Le  Gallienne  in  an  article  in  the 
November  issue  of  Munsey's  Magazine  writes 
upon  "Rudyard  Kii)ling  and  His  Place  in 
Literature,"  calling  him  "a  many-sided  genius 
who  has  been  a  panegyrist  of  patriotism  and  a 
poet  of  empire,  and  who  is  also  a  mouthfjiece 
of  America  as  well  as  of  Britain." 

The  article,  which  takes  up  Kipling  bolh  as 
a  moral  influence  and  as  an  artist,  is  (_s|)ecially 
interesting  in  the  light  of  the  puljHcation  of 
"Rudyard  Kipling's  Verse,  Inclusive  Edition, 
1885-1918,"  which  was  brought  out  at  just 
about  the  same  time  as  this  issue  of  Munsey's 
Magazine  appeared — because  the  American 
poet  takes  up  Rudyard  Kipling's  verse  more  or 
less  as  a  whole,  tracing  its  development  and 
trend.    Thus  he  says: 

I  have  said  more  than  enough  of  Kipling,  the  moralist 
and  patriot.  Let  us  return  to  that  other  Kipling — 
those  ollur  Kiplings — who  embodied,  or  rather  in- 
fused, that  morality  and  ijatriotism,  with  so  little  sus- 
picion of  medic  inal  intent,  in  magical  storytelling  and 
masterful,  swiiif^iiig  nui.sic. 

I  have  recently  read  JMr.  Ki|)Iing  through  again  from 
beginning  to  end. 

The  strange  smell  of  India  was  in  my  nostrils,  and 
once  more  I  lay  under  the  spell  of  its  brooding,  ancient 
terror  and  its  tarnished  magnificence.  As  before,  too, 
I  wondered  at  the  literary  craftsmanship  whi(  h  |)ro- 
duccd  these  effects  with  .so  little  betrayal  of  itself, 
with  an  utter  freedom  from  con  mi.h  by  some 

hypnotic  suggestion  of  atmos[)li(  n  iniu  i  d  into  the 
plain,  straightforward  English,  by  the  unconscious 
operation  of  the  clear-seeing  imagination  of  the  teller — 

And  so  on,  c|uoting  frequently,  Mr.  Le  Gal- 
lienne comes  to  a  point  which  interests  us 
deeply  when  he  says: 

1  believe  that  America  has  come  Id  ^rc  ihal  Mr.  Kip- 
ling is  at  least  as  much  her  mout  lipid  c  a,  tji'..;land's 
own,  and  that  no  living  man  is  belter  fitted  lo  inler- 
[)rct  the  one  country  to  the  other,  to  further  that 
rapprochemcnl  of  great  daughter  to  great  mother,  which 
is  merely  the  affirmation  of  a  naluial  fa(  I,  and  to  im- 
pede which  should  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  possible 
crime  against  civilization.  1  Icre  is  a  work  to  do  of  true 
internationalism  founded  on  ties  of  blood  and  spirit, 
as  distini  t  from  that  s|)urious  internationalism  bred 
merely  in  the  brain^  of  theorists  and  sentimentalists,  and 
all  such  ink-blooded  deniers  of  the  God  of  Things  as 
They  Are. 

FRENCH  APPRECIATION  OF  CONRADAND  O.HENRY 

The  Frenchmen  seem  to  be  turning  their  eyes 
very  much  in  the  direction  of  American  and 
English  literature  these  days.  Within  the 
past  week  have  come  two  instances  of  this 
which  seem  indicative  of  the  general  trend. 
One  is  the  review  of  Louis  Gillet  in  the  Revue 
Des  Deux  Mondes  of  Joseph  Conrad's  "The 
Arrow  of  Gold."  Any  review  in  this  distin- 
guished journal  is  an  honor,  and  when  a  book 
is  made  the  subject  of  a  leader  article,  it  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  significance.  Natur- 


ally, we  feel  that  the  French  are  giving  Mr. 
Conrad  no  more  than  his  due,  even  when  M. 
Gillet  says: 

Never  has  the  art  of  M.  Conrad  shown  itself  more 
masterly  than  in  the  admirable  picture  of  this  woman. 

At  the  same  time  Raoul  Narsy  in  UOpinion 
pays  high  tribute  to  our  own  American  short 
story  writer,  O.  Henry.  It  is  interesting  to 
see  that  while  in  the  translation  of  a  collection 
of  seventeen  O.  Henry  stories  some  of  the  racy 
Americanism  of  Sydney  Porter's  fiction  has 
been  lost,  the  heart  of  the  man  stands  out  in 
the  French  version  as  clearly  as  ever.  Speak- 
ing of  O.  Henry's  characters  he  says: 

Nobility,  loyalty,  and  worth  retain  over  all  men 
their  profound  empire,  and  even  among  the  worst  of 
them,  are  to  be  seen  secret  gleams  which  suddenly  blos- 
som into  a  sliining  light.  O.  Henry's  work  is  a  harvest 
of  this  attitude  of  mind. 

The  review  further  says: 

O.  Henry  is  an  attentive  observer,  careful  of  details, 
wise  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  indulgent,  but  by  no 
means  imjjassive.  He  knows  how  to  see  and  also  how 
to  hold  himself  in  check.  Subjects  interest  or  amuse 
him;  they  stimulate  his  intellectual  curiosity,  his 
abounding  verve,  his  intelligence  armed  with  irony; 
he  dominates  his  characters  rather  than  suffering 
theiTi. 

SIR  SYDNEY  COLVIN  ON  "tHE  ARROW  OF  GOLD  " 

Perhaps  taking  it  by  and  large  the  American 
reviews  of  Joseph  Conrad's  great  novel,  "The 
Arrow  of  Gold,"  were  more  genuinely  enthu- 
siastic than  were  the  English.  Here  in  Amer- 
ica our  critics  took  the  book  for  what  it  was 
worth  and  risked  their  professional  standing 
upon  an  almost  universal  declaration  that  it 
was  one  of,  if  not  Conrad's  greatest  master- 
piece. In  England  while  the  reviews  were 
enthusiastic  the  critics  seemed  a  little  bit 
afraid  to  let  themselves  go.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  subject  matter  of  the  book;  we  do  not 
pretend  to  know.  Sir  Sydney  Colvin,  review- 
ing the  book  in  the  London  Telegraph,  is  an 
exception  when  he  opens  his  review  with  these 
words: 

If  I  were  to  be  asked  in  which  of  Mr.  Conrad's  writ- 
ings his  genius  shows  itself  at  its  highest  power,  I 
should  answer,  without  hesitation,  in  this  the  latest  of 
them. 

He  continues  with  equal  enthusiasm 
throughout  a  long  analysis  of  the  story: 

Certainly  Mr.  Conrad  has  never  introduced  us  to  a 
group  of  characters  more  striking  or  more  vividly  and 
variously  alive,  nor  worked  up  their  relations  to  a 
clima.x  so  doubly  thrilling  at  once  in  the  elements  of 
external  action  and  suspense  and  those  of  inward 
emotional  complexity  and  conflict.  And  certainly 
neither  he  nor  any  living  writer  has  achieved  a  finer, 
more  illuminating  study  of  the  eternal  feminine  than  is 
that  of  the  central  figure  of  the  group,  the  woman  wear- 
ing in  her  hair  that  ornament  of  a  golden  arrow  which  is 
made  to  live  in  the  reader's  memory  as  the  mysterious, 
ever-haunting  symbol  of  her  charm. 
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Delightful  and  necessary  ca  are  the  muadamized  highways,  it  is  after  all  in  the  casual  country  byroads 
that  the  motorist  finds  his  deepest  enjoyment.  The  farming  districts  of  the  East  are  criss-crossed  by  count- 
less such  byways  as  this,  every  turn  in  their  windings  disclosing  new  scenes  of  pastoral  beauty  and  charm 
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AMERICA:  TOURING  QTiQUNDofthe  IVORUD 


"By  ^ALEXANDER  JOHNSTON 

Color   Illustrations  by    J  .    i\\  u  l  V  e  r  r  e  e  s 


TO  CALL  America  the  only  motor  touring  ground  in  the 
world  is  not,  at  the  present  moment,  a  mere  exuberance 
of  patriotic  loyalty.  What  other  land  can  offer  the  tourist 
the  rock-bound  massiveness  of  the  Maine  coast,  cooled  in 
summer  by  the  chill  currents  that  sweep  down  from  the  Arctic,  and 
the  tropical  luxuriance  of  a  Florida  winter,  with  its  oranges  ripen- 
ing under  a  generous  sun?  What  other  land  can  offer  with  one 
hand  the  super-alpine  scenery  of  Glacier  National  Park,  its  wilder- 
ness of  snow-capped  peaks  frothmg  and  foaming  away  northward 
into  the  unexplored  reaches  of  the  continent,  while  with  the  other  it 
holds  out  the  bewitching  beauty  of  southern  California,  our  Riviera, 
with  its  tropical  verdure,  its  towering  mountains,  its  golden  shores? 
In  the  manner  of  our  fathers,  on  Fourth  of  July  eloquence  bent,  we 
pause  for  a  reply.  Obviously  there  is  none,  for  whatever  of  natural 
beauty  can  be  counted  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  has  its  counter- 
part in  this  one  land  of  ours.  The  measure  is  full  to  overflowing  and 
it  is  yours,  who  own  a  motor  car,  for  the  mere  going  forth  and  taking. 

Truth  to  tell,  few  have  ever  denied  the  superb  natural  equipment 
of  America  as  a  motor  touring 
ground,  but  in  the  past  it  was  only 
necessary  to  mention  the  subject 
to  have  some  cheerful  soul  acknowl- 
edge the  fundamental  truth,  but 
counter  with:  "Granting  all  that 
you  say  of  this  country's  attrac- 
tions, what  good  are  they  without 
roads  over  which  to  reach  them? 
And  roads  we  have  not."  Less 
than  ten  years  ago  the  writer  was 
told  by  a  traveled  American  that 
he  never  attempted  to  drive  his  car 
in  this  country,  except  from  his 
house  to  his  office.  There  were  no 
roads  in  America  worthy  of  the 
name,  this  individual  insisted;  so 
every  year  at  the  beginning  of 
June  he  shipped  his  car  abroad,  and 
for  the  next  four  months  drove 
pretty  well  from  one  end  of  Europe 
to  the  other.  That  was  fairly  rep- 
resentative of  the  point  of  view 
of  wealthy  Americans  up  to  1914. 
Since  then  they  have  been  dis- 
covering America  —  as  a  motor 
touring  ground.  It  hasn't  done 
them  any  harm. 

To-day  we  have  roads  in  plenty, 
and  they  are  beginning  to  be  con- 
nected up  into  something  resemb- 
ling an  articulated  system.  It  is 
possible  to  plan  motor  tours  in  this 
country  which  shall  yield  a  mileage 
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of  thousands,  without  getting  ofF  reasonably  satisfactory  roads. 
In  spite  of  all  that  our  "foreign"  contingent  may  say,  that  is  about 
all  one  can  do  in  France  or  England,  while  Italy  and  Spain  lag 
far  behind  us  in  highway  surfacing,  to  say  nothing  of  mileage,  and 
Switzerland  has  only  a  few  main  roads  as  her  entire  offering. 
Obviously  no  American  will  care  to  visit  the  haunts  of  the  huns, 
though  they  have  one  of  the  best  road  systems  in  Europe. 

I WONDER  if  the  constant  disparagers  of  America's  highways 
realize  that  we  have  in  this  country  2,500,000  miles  of  roads,  of 
which  approximately  250,000  miles  is  classed  as  "improved."  Not 
all  of  this  10  per  cent,  deserves  its  classification;  but  just  to  get 
a  correct  perspective  on  the  matter,  the  gracious  reader  will  please 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  entire  highway  system  of  Great 
Britain  comprises  just  80,000  miles  of  road.  France  has  an  even 
smaller  total  of  highway  mileage,  and  only  about  27,000  miles  of  this 
is  first-class  road.  To  get  the  philosophy  of  highway  trafnc  exactly, 
the  reader  must  remember  that  15  per  cent,  of  the  roads  bear  85 

per  cent,  of  the  travel.  In  other 
words,  15  percent,  of  the  roads  are 
the  main  arteries  of  travel,  while 
the  rest  are  simply  feeders.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  America  has  now 
somewhat  more  than  1 1  per  cent, 
of  its  roads  in  the  "improved" 
class.  Given  a  few  years  more  and 
we  shall  be  in  the  proud  position  of 
possessor  of  a  really  comprehensive 
system  of  main  highways,  which 
will  carry  the  vast  bulk  of  our  mo- 
tor travel  in  comfort  and  with 
economy. 

In  any  consideration  of  Ameri- 
can touring  grounds,  it  is  almost 
inevitable  that  New  England 
should  be  given  first  place.  This 
historic  section  of  our  country  has 
in  superlative  degree  all  the  requi- 
sites of  a  motor  touring  ground. 
New  England's  scenery  is  among 
the  most  varied  and  beautiful  in 
America.  Its  highway  system  is 
the  most  nearly  perfect  of  any  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  It  has  been 
for  so  many  years  the  resort  section 
par  excellence  that  its  hotels  are 
among  the  best  in  the  world,  afford- 
ing comfortable  stopping  places  for 
the  motorist  on  tour,  a  condition 
of  vital  importance  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  trip.  Finally  New  England 
has  played  so  significant  a  part  in 
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the  founding  and  development  of  our  country  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  town  or  village  through  which  one  passes  that 
does  not  possess  the  charm  of  historic  association,  until 
at  the  end  the  traveler  feels  as  if  he  had  been  taking  a  trip 
back  into  the  past  of  the  land  he  loves. 

CONSIDER  the  physical  configuration  of  New  Eng- 
land: its  sandy  coast  from  the  New  York  line  to 
Maine,  crowned  with  the  granite  ribbed  cliffs  of  our 
northernmost  state,  offers  every  variety  of  coastwise 
scenery  that  can  be  found.  In  the  interior  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  run  the 
gamut  of  grandeur,  surpassed  only  by  the  inspiring  mag- 
nificence of  the  greater  Sierras  and  Rockies  in  the  West. 
The  hills  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  provide  land- 
scapes comparable  in  their  quiet  beauty  to  the  hill  districts 
of  the  older  England.  The  river  valleys  of  the  Connecti- 
cut, the  Merrimac,  and  their  fellows  offer  prospects  of 
spacious,  fertile  loveliness,  that  have  all  the  charm  of 
similar  sections  in  the  Old  World,  plus  the  generous  pro- 
portions that  are  all  in  favor  of  the  New  World  scenes. 
The  rivers  of  England  are  mere  creeks  in  comparison  with 
our  great  streams.  The  Thames  Valley,  for  all  its  un- 
doubted beauty,  lacks  the  impressiveness  that  greater 
size  gives  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut. 

And  finally  New  England  has  that  ultimate  necessity  of 
a  motor  touring  ground — a  nearly  perfect 
highway  system.  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island  have  each  improved  more  than  half 
their  total  mileage  of  roads.  Connecticut  has 
an  excellent  system  of  state  and  county  thor- 
oughfares. Vermont  and  New  Hampshire, 
while  their  comparatively  sparse  population 
has  forbidden  any  great  expenditure  for  roads, 
have  nevertheless  managed  to  evolve  a  satis- 
factory system  of  highways  for  a  small  out- 
lay. New  Hampshire  particularly  has  found 
a  way  to  make  a  system  of  cheap  roads  serve 
its  needs,  by  a  really  remarkable  patrol  idea, 
whereby  the  roads  are  under  constant  care,  so 
that  any  break  in  the  surface  is  mended  be- 
fore it  gets  a  chance  to  develop  into  a  serious 
hole.  Maine  has  not  as  many  good  roads  as 
some  of  its  neighbor  states,  but  the  system 
of  main  highways  reaches  the  principal  resorts 
along  the  coast  and  inland. 

To  treat  in  detail  the  attractions  of  New 
England  as  a  touring  ground  would  require  not  a  magazine  article 
but  a  five-foot  shelf.  We  may  hope  here  only  to  touch  on  the  very 
highest  of  the  high  spots,  such  a  route  as  the  ancient  Post  Road 
from  New  York  to  Boston,  for  instance.    How  filled  with  inspiration 


H.  W.  Pflton 

View  across  the  valley  trom  Sunset  Park,  Black  Mountain,  sixteen  miles  from  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C.  Only  an  incurable  optimist  would  look  for  good  roads  amid  such  scenery 
as  this,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  a  considerable  mileage  of  them  around  Asheville 
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Showing  the  western  end  of  the  Moh:  wk  Trail  at 
North  Adams,  Mass.,  and  the  loc  ition  of  Pownal,  Vt., 
from  which  the  painting  on  the  opposite  page  was  made 


Photograph  from  The  Kalkhoff  Co. 
Probably  no  other  highway  in  the  country  jKissesses  the  historic  appeal  of  the  old  Boston  Post  Road  which 
once  echoed  to  the  rumble  of  Colonial  mail  coaches  on  their  five-day  trips  between  New  York  and  Boston 


for  any  American  worth  the  name  is  a  trip 
over  this  historic  thoroughfare,  which  once 
echoed  to  the  rumble  of  the  mail  coaches  on 
their  five-day  trip  between  the  two  Colonial 
cities. 

ANOTHER  New  England  tour  of  rare 
charm  is  that  up  the  broad  valley  of  the 
Connecticut  River.  And  no  mention  of  New 
England,  however  brief,  would  be  complete 
without  noticing  the  claims  of  Cape  Cod, 
which  is  now  traversed  to  the  very  tip  at 
Provincetown  by  an  excellent  hard-surfaced 
highway.  The  peculiar  charm  of  Cape  Cod, 
the  eternal  nearness  of  old  ocean,  the  sand 
dunes,  their  ivory  whiteness  laced  with  the 
varying  greens  of  the  sparse  s::'t  verdure,  the 
quaint  towns,  the  simple  folk  and  primitive 
life  of  the  smaller  villages,  make  a  keen  appeal 
to  visitors  from  what  amounts  to  another 
world.  To  the  world-weary,  with  a  motor  car  and  a  little  time  on 
his  hands,  a  trip  to  the  Cape  may  be  confidently  recommended  as 
a  tonic  for  body  and  spirit. 

Earther  northward  any  trip  through  this  section  of  New  England 
will  now  have  our  new  National  Reservation 
at  Bar  Harbor  as  its  northern  objective.  It 
is  only  this  year  that  the  national  monument 
known  as  the  Mount  Desert  Reservation  has 
been  rechristened  Lafayette  National  Park. 

This  newest  among  our  national  parks  is  one 
of  the  most  unusual  areas  of  10,000  acres  that 
the  world  can  show.  It  combines  in  one  pot- 
pourri of  scenic  loveliness,  sea  and  meadow 
and  mountain  landscapes  that  enthrall  the 
visitor. 

Before  we  leave  New  England  it  may  be 
well  to  call  attention  to  the  remarkably  satis- 
factory layout  of  the  highway  system.  The 
north  and  south  roads  are  excellent,  three 
distinct  main  routes  traversing  the  territory 
almost  from  end  to  end.  In  addition  there 
are  numerous  east  and  west  routes  connecting 
these  others,  so  that  the  motorist  may  plan  a 
tour  up  the  coast,  perhaps,  and  then  selecting 
the  westward-wending  road  that  pleases  him, 
may  turn  off  inland  for  a  glimpse  of  the  White 
Mountains,  the  Green  Mountains,  and  a  run 
down  the  ever  delightful  Berkshire  Valley,  with 


I'aintcd  by  J.  I'aul  Venees 

Looking  Up  into  the  Dixville  Notch,  in  its  gorgeous  autumn  dress,  .it  the 
northern  tip  of  the  White  Mountains,  not  far  from  the  Canadian  border,  the 
Notch  is'wtthout  doubt  one  of  the  scenic  high  spots  of  American  motor  ways 
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its   storied    hills,  its 

stately  homes,  and  its 

historic    memories  ot 
other  days. 

THE  next  definitely 
delimited  touring 
section,  after  New  Eng- 
land, is  naturally  New 
^'orlc,  because  it  adjoins 
the  former  on  the  west. 
New  York  is  the  only 
other  section  which  can 
compare  with  New  Eng- 
land with  respect  to 
roads  The  Empire 
State  has  spent  $120,- 
000,000  on  a  system  of 
state  highways  withm 
the  past  SIX  years,  and 
the  result  is  a  network 
of  roads  that  brings 
every  part  of  the  terri- 
tory within  the  motor- 
ist's comfortable  reach. 

Of  Long  Island  we  need  hardly  speak,  because 
this  is  now  almost  entirely  suburban  to  the  great 
metropolis  and  its  system  of  excellent  roads  reaches 
every  section  ot  the  island. 

As  an  instance  of  the  wealth  of  historic  associa- 
tion that  everywhere  crops  out  in  the  Hudson 
Valley  we  may  cite  the  single  village  of  Tarry- 
town.  Here  we  find  the  ancient  Philipse  manor 
house,  built  200  years  ago,  by  that  Philipse 
who  was  once  patron  of  all  this  region  and  whose 
daughter  was  wooed,  if  tradition  says  true,  by  no 
less  a  personage  than  George  Washington.  This 
venerable  mansion  was  built  while  Tarrytown  was 
still  a  frontier  village,  and  its  lower  courses  show 
traces  of  the  holes  that  once  allowed  the  dwellers 
to  fire  muskets  at  possible  bands  of  prowling 
Indians.  Across  the  way  is  the  ancient  Dutch 
church,  with  its  peaceful  "God's  acre"  clustering 
about  its  doors.  In  Tarrytown,  too,  one  may 
still  see  the  great  Andre  oak,  flourishing  mightily 
in  spite  of  its  three  or  four  centuries,  and  cheer- 
fully refusing  to  remember,  in  the  summer  sun- 
shine of  to-day,  that  once  upon  a  time  a  gallant 
gentleman  passed  out  of 
free  life  under  its  shadows 
into  a  brief  captivity  that 
ended,  a  few  days  later, 
on  the  scaffold.  It  was 
under  the  shadows  of  the 
Andre  oak,  you  will  re- 
member, that  Washington 
Irving  had  the  headless 
horseman,  of  his  "Legend 
of  Sleepy  Hollow"  hurl 
the  horrible  piissile  at  the 
quaking  head  of  Ichabod 
Crane.  And  word  of  Irv- 
ing reminds  us  that  his 
beloved  Sunnyside,  the 
cottage  wherein  he  spent 
the  happy  years  of  his  long 
lifewith  his  devoted  sisters, 
and  where  he  laid  the  firm 
foundation  of  American 
literature,  still  stands  at 
Irvington,just  south  across 
the  line  from  Tarrytown. 
It  was  in  this  house  that 
Irving  entertained  Thack- 
eray and  all  the  other  in- 


Along  the  Columbia  River  Highway  at  Portland,  Ore.  This  is  one  of 
the  wonder  roads  of  the  world,  most  of  it  being  carved  out  of  solid  rock 
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Dixville  Notch,  where  Mr.  Verrees's  painting 
was  made,  is  near  the  top  of  the  map,  on  a  most 
interesting  loop  for  the  tourist  from  Bethlehem, 
north  and  around  through  Crawford  Notch  ancl 
Bret  ton  Woods 


Photograph  by  Brown  Bros 
The  Presidential  Range  in  New  Hampshire,  from  Mount  Avalon.   New  England's  scenery  is 
among  the  most  beautiful  and  varied  in  America,  and  her  highway  system  is  very  nearly  perfect 


frequent  litterateurs 
who  in  those  days  made 
the  long  journey  into 
the  wilds  of  America. 

There  are  scores  of 
towns  and  villages  along 
the  Hudson  Valley,  each 
ot  them  historic  and 
glad  to  point  out  its 
visible  reminders  of 
other  days.  On  the 
west  bank  of  the  river 
the  tourist  will  pass 
through  West  Point, 
cradle  of  military  gen- 
ius, and  beautiful  in  its 
architecture  and  natu- 
ral setting  beyond  any 
other  similar  institu- 
tion in  the  world. 

The  Hudson  Valley 
may  be  said  to  end  at 
Albany,  and  here  the 
motorist  will  turn  west- 
ward for  a  run  through 
the  Mohawk  Valley,  over  perfect  roads,  or  con- 
tinue northward  for  a  trip  through  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  The  state  has  within  the  past  two  or 
three  years  developed  the  main  roads  through  the 
Adirondack  region  so  that  it  is  now  possible  to 
drive  through  this  wonderland  of  towering  peaks, 
deep-cleft  valleys,  wooded  lakes,  and  sparkling 
brooks  which,  if  the  season  happens  to  be  propi- 
tious, offer  excellent  trout  fishing  to  the  gasolene 
nimrod.  The  motorist  may  now  drive  north 
along  the  shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  turn  west- 
ward through  the  very  heart  of  the  Adirondacks, 
and  not  get  off  good  road  surface  all  the  way.  Or 
farther  northward  there  is  an  excellent  state  road 
that  circumnavigates  the  mountains,  touching 
the  Canadian  border,  and  swinging  south  and 
westward  through  Malone,  Potsdam,  and  Water- 
town. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  motorist  elects  to  take 
the  western  road  from  Albany,  he  has  before  him 
that  magic  region  that  was  once  the  land  of  the 
Mohawks.  The  Mohawk  Valley  is  lovely  enough 
by  nature,  with  its  low  hills,  rounded  in  some 
instances  as  if  it  had  been 
accomplished  by  the  de- 
sign of  man,  but  it  is  the 
far-stretching  fertility  that 
gives  the  region  its  ulti- 
mate appeal.  Every  hill- 
side is  patched  with  vari- 
colored fields,  until  the 
comparison  with  the  close- 
tilled  regions  of  Europe  is 
almost  inevitable.  The 
roads  tempt  the  motorist 
to  speed,  for  they  are  as 
perfect  as  a  liberal  slice  of 
New  York's  $120,000,000 
highway  budget  can  make 
them;  you  see  this  route  is 
part  of  the  main  cross- 
state  line  to  Buflfalo. 

Farther  west — the  Mo- 
hawk Valley  really  ends  at 
Rome — the  motorist  gets 
into  what  is  known  col- 
lectively as  the  Central 
Lake  region.  Here  there 
is  opening  for  a  week's 
leisurely  jogging  along  the 
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shores  of  Cayuga,  Seneca,  Owasco,  Canandaigua,  and 
their  fellows,  among  the  rolling  hills. 

For  the  traveler  who  visits  the  western  end  of  New 
York  there  is  one  drawback  through  the  fact  that  the 
New  York  roads  have  not  adequate  connection  with 
the  through  routes  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 
Farther  east  it  is  possible  to  drive  down  from  the  New 
York  lake  region  by  way  of  Binghamton  to  Port  Jervis, 
and  there  connect  with  the  state  highwaysof  New  Jersey. 

AND  this  brings  us  to  another  touring  section, 
^  which  may  perhaps  be  made  to  combine  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  This  is  decidedly  more 
limited  in  its  offerings  than  either  New  "^'ork  or  New- 
England.  New  Jersey  is  not  large  enough  to  make  a 
very  mipressive  touring  ground  and,  though  it  has  many 
miles  of  superfine  highways,  it  has  many  miles  of  pot- 
holes that  are  still  masquerading  as  roads.  The  cross- 
state  highways  from  New  York  to  Delaware  Water  Gap 
are  in  pretty  fair  shape  in  the  main,  and  it  is  possible 
to  get  across  the  state  to  Philadelphia,  if  you  know  the 
way.  The  fact  is  that  the  heavy  trucking  of  recent 
development  has  played  havoc  with  New  Jersey's  roads. 
As  to  the  natural  beauties  of  the  state,  there  can  be  no 
two  opinions.  Lacking  the  fine  heights  of  New  England 
and  New  York,  New  Jersey  has  hill  sections  of  wonder- 
ful beauty,  river  valleys  that  are  glorious,  and  historic 
associations  beyond  most  states,  for  this  was  one  of  the  principal 
battlegrounds  of  the  Revolution  and  the  hosts  of  Colonials  and 
British  fought  back  and  forth  over  this  devoted  territory.  The 
Jersey  coast  is  one  of  the  vacation  sections  par  excellence  of  the  entire 
country,  and  happily  the  roads  here,  in  spite  of  fearful  wear,  are  in 
reasonably  decent  condition.  New  Jersey  has  embarked  on  a  sys- 
tematic reconstruction  of  its  highway  system,  with  Colonel  Coethals, 
of  Panama  fame,  in  charge,  so  that  the  next  few  years  are  going  to 
see  marvelous  improvements  in  this  respect. 

Pennsylvania  is  another  state  with  wonderful  natural  claims  to 
touring  attention,  but  prevented  from  get- 
ting its  full  share  of  the  traffic  because  of  in- 
adequate highway  facilities.  Pennsylvania 
has  many  miles  of  good  roads,  the  historic 
Lancaster  Pike,  for  instance,  stretching  the 
entire  length  of  the  state,  if  we  include  its 
connecting  highways.  On  this  route  one 
may  drive  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg, 
clinging  all  the  way  to  roads  that  never  get 
worse  than  indifferent.  There  are  some  fair 
roads  to  be  picked  out  in  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania along  the  Delaware  Valley,  but  there 
are  whole  sections  of  the  state  in  the  northern 
half  that  are  almost  roadless,  and  these  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  scenically.  Penn- 
sylvania, like  New  Jersey,  has  not  the  great 
ranges  of  lofty  mountains  that  New  England 
and  New  York  make  boast  of,  but  its  hill 
sections  are  among  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
entire  country,  and  when  roads  are  finally 
opened  into  the  fastnesses  of  these  hill  re- 
gions, Pennsylvania  is  going  to  be  one  of  the 
favorite  touring  grounds  of  the  country. 
Last  year  the  state  passed  a  5^50,000,000 
bond  issue,  the  proceeds  to  be  spent  on  a 
comprehensive  system  of  good  roads,  to  con- 
nect all  the  counties;  and  work  has  started. 


BELOW  the  Pennsylvania  line  we  get  into 
what  may  be  called  the  near-southern 
touring  ground,  including  in  this  category  the 
diminutive  strip  of  Delaware  roads,  mainly 
the  gift  of  Colonel  Du  Pont  of  Wilmington, 
one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  good-roads  men 
in  the  country.  Adjacent  to  Delaware  is 
Maryland,  with  an  excellently  conceived  sys- 
tem of  state  highways,  and  work  going  for- 
ward by  leaps  and  bounds.    The  motorist 


Along  the  Palisades  near  Fort  Lee.  N.  Y. 


Brown  Bros. 


The  Hudson,  at  the  point 
opposite  Bear  Mountain  where 
the  painting  was  made,  has 
all  the  twists  and  knobs  of  a 
gnarled  old  apple  tree 


from  the  north  gets  his  first  delightful  foretaste  of  the  southland  in 
the  stately  homes  of  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  where  Chesa- 
peake Bay  bites  deep  into  the  sandy  peninsula,  which  has  a  reason- 
ably satisfactory  system  of  highways. 

Maryland  has  a  pleasing  variety  in  its  scenic  attractions,  for 
opposed  to  the  eastern  shore's  flatness  are  the  hills  of  the  western 
section,  through  which  the  state  has  completed  an  admirable  system 
of  hard-surfaced  highways.  Maryland  offers  a  pleasing  touring 
ground  and  one  that  has  the  advantage  of  not  being  so  crowded  as 
the  more  famous  sections  farther  north. 

Naturally  any  motor  tour  to  the  mid-southland  will  include  a  visit 
to  the  nation's  capital.  Indication  of  Washington's  claims  on  the 
tourist's  attention  belong  naturally  to  the  guide  book,  and  we  shall 
not  do  more  than  suggest  that  the  visitor  endeavor  to  spend  more 
than  the  traditional  few  hours  in  this  city  of  innumerable  interests 
for  any  American  worth  the  name. 

VIRGINIA  offers  the  next  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the 
motor  car  driver's  art,  and  the  Old  Dominion,  with  its  glorious 
mountain  and  river  scenery,  its  natural  wonders,  and  its  almost  sacred 
historical  traditions  and  relics,  has  not  yet  a  highway  system  ade- 
quate to  its  needs.  The  Shenandoah  Pike  traverses  the  state  from 
north  to  south  on  its  western  side,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains.  This  noble  old  road  is  historic  from  end  to  end, 
having  been  fought  over  time  after  time  during  the  long  struggle  of 
the  Civil  War.  Martinsburg,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  pike, 
changed  hands  almost  fifty  times  during  the  four  years  of  fighting. 
Winchester,  Newmarket,  Harrisonburg,  along  the  pike,  will  delight 
Northern  visitors  by  their  quaint  atmosphere  of  the  old  South,  and 
Staunton  will  be  a  shrine  as  the  birthplace  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 
A  visit  to  Natural  Bridge  and  Luray  Caverns  will  be  pleasurable  side 
trips  from  the  Shenandoah  Pike,  which  carries  the  motorist  on  to 
Roanoke  and  Bristol  on  the  North  Carolina  line. 

The  next  distinct  touring  ground  that  claims  our  attention  com- 
prises the  two  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  North  Carolina,  around 
Asheville,  has  a  considerable  mileage  of  first-class  roads,  the  eleva- 
tion of  that  lovely  little  city  to  a  premier  rank  among  the  resorts  of 
the  country  having  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  its  adjacent 
highways.  Reasonably  satisfactory  roads  stretch  out  from  Ashe- 
ville to  Charlotte  and  Pinehurst  farther  to  the  east,  and  southward 
to  Greenville  and  Spartanburg  in  South  Carolina.  Both  the  Caro- 
linas are  spending  money  on  roads  to  their  utmost  ability,  and  the 
fortunate  conjunction  of  natural  resources,  that  gives  them  sand  and 
clay  in  close  proximity,  affords  a  very  satisfactory  road  (the  sand- 
clay  type)  at  minimum  cost. 

Georgia  is  one  of  the  leading  good  roads  states  of  the  South.  It 
has  to-day  hundreds  of  miles  of  fair  to  good  highways,  and  has 
just  passed  a  $30,000,000  bond  issue  to  complete  a  system  of  state 
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'The  Tioga  Road,  leading  up  the  J[jevining  Canon  to  the  eastern 
gateway  of  the  Yosemtte.  -JhCr .  George  Horace  Lorimer,  a  confirmed 
motor  tourist,  says  of  this  road,  "/  consider  it  the  most  beautiful  and 
varied  run  in  America."  It  leads  from  Mono  I^ake,  at  an  elevation  of 
^iS^^  f^^t,  to  the  Tuolumne  Meadows,  just  short  of  10,000  feet 
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A  section  of  the  Lincoln  Highway  in  Nevada.    Probably  the  greatest  impetus  ever  given  to  long-distance  motor  travel  in  this  country  has  come  from  this  great  road-building  undertakmg 

roads.    There  are  two  main  highway  arteries  in 


Georgia  at  the  present  time,  the  one  leading  from 
Augusta  to  Savannah  and  then  due  south  into 
Florida,  and  the  other  from  Atlanta,  through  Ma- 
con, and  on  over  the  Florida  line.  This  latter  is 
part  of  the  Dixie  Highway  system. 

There  is  much  excellent  touring  to  be  enjoyed  in 
Georgia,  and  the  cotton  fields,  the  negro  cabins,  the 
stately  homes  which  Sherman  was  considerate 
enough  to  leave,  are  delightful  reminders,  for  visi- 
tors from  other  sections  of  the  country,  of  the  old 
South  that  is  by  no  means  dead  in  the  remoter 
districts.  The  physical  conformation  of  Georgia 
provides  a  pleasing  variety  of  scenery.  In  the 
northwestern  section  of  the  state  we  find  a  rugged 
hill  country,  which  becomes  rolling  toward  the 
centre  of  the  state  and  is  frankly  fertile  plain  in 
the  eastern  section. 

And  last  among  the  Eastern  touring  grounds  we 
come  to  Florida,  the  winter  vacation  land  of  the 
eastern  coast.  Florida  has  made  greater  strides 
in  good  roads  development  in  a  shorter  time  than 
perhaps  any  other  state  in  the  Union.  It  was  the  peculiar  position 
of  this  commonwealth,  one  of  whose  leading  industries  is  purveying 
to  the  pleasure  of  tourists,  that  first  turned  its  attention  to  good 
roads.  The  winter  visitors  began  to  bring  their  cars  with  them 
and  to  complain  of  the  ever-present  sand  of  the  Florida  roads.  Be- 
fore long  the  inhabitants  of  the  state  realized  that  if  they  were  to 
maintain  their  business  unimpaired  they  must  provide  for  this  new 
sport  among  their  temporary  residents.  So  they  began  building 
roads  fit  for  motoring. 

At  the  present  time  Florida  has  two  main  arteries  for  motor 
travel.  The  more  important  traverses  the  east  coast  from  Jackson- 
ville to  Miami.  It  is  not  perfect  yet,  but  it  is  motorable  over  its 
entire  length.  Florida  road  builders  have  been  able  to  use  the  na- 
tive coquina  rock,  a  form  of  coral  which,  properly  worked,  forms  a 
road  surface  almost  equal  to  cement,  and  the  cost  is  within  the  means 
of  this  not  thickly  populated  state. 

On  the  west  coast  is  a  second  main  highway,  stretching  from  the 
Georgia  line  to  Tampa  and  now  extended,  though  not  entirely  im- 
proved, to  Fort  Myers.  The  great  need  of  Florida  now  is  a  number 
of  cross-state  highways  to  connect  the  two  north  and  south  highways. 
There  is  one  such  road  from  Ocala  to  Jacksonville  and  another  from 
Ocala  to  Daytona.  The  state  is  now  working  on  an  east  and  west 
road  to  connect  Fort  Myers  and  Palm  Beach.  This  road  will  pierce 
the  heart  of  the  Everglades,  and  its  building  is  one  of  the  fine  road- 


The  Yosemite  and  its  main  eastern  gateway  at 
the  lop  of  the  Tioga  Pass.  It  was  near  the  end 
of  this  wonderful  road  up  through  the  Leevining 
Cafion  that  the  painting  was  made 


engineering  feats  of  recent  years.  The  motorist 
may  take  his  car  to  Florida,  secure  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  will  find  plenty  of  roads  to  drive  over, 
which,  added  to  the  attraction  of  a  benign  climate, 
the  luxuriant  verdure  of  a  sub-tropic  vegetation, 
and  the  call  of  a  never-distant  sea,  complete  the 
charm  of  this  Eastern  American  Riviera. 


THE  touring  history  of  the  Middle  West,  the 
next  section  in  natural  order,  is  still  largely  to 
be  written.  It  is  not  that  the  middle  section  of  the 
continent  lacks  natural  beauty,  but  simply  that  it 
still  lags  in  the  vital  matter  of  really  good  roads. 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Iowa,  the  lake  regions  of 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  all  have  attractions 
that  will  eventually  make  them  favorite  touring 
grounds  for  motorists  from  distant  parts  of  the 
country.  But  for  the  present,  it  is  inevitable  that 
the  man  who  drives  a  car  should  stick  closely  to 
the  sections  that  have  already  improved  highway 
systems. 

The  same  applies  to  the  Central  Southern 
States,  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Texas,  and  their  fellows.  Their  highway 
systems  are  too  fragmentary  to  permit  of  extended  touring,  and  they 
cannot  hope  to  attract  motoring  visitors  in  great  numbers  until 
this  condition  has  been  remedied.  In  passing,  let  us  say  that  Texas 
has  passed  a  bond  issue  of  $100,000,000  for  highway  extension  and 
there  are  good  days  ahead  in  the  Southwest. 

Westward  the  course  of  touring  takes  its  way,  and  in  its  course  it 
finds  a  delightful  surprise  awaiting  it  in  Colorado,  perched  upon  the 
Continental  Divide,  where  mountain  trails  might  be  expected  as  the 
rule.  Not  so  with  the  energetic  race  that  inhabits  Colorado's 
mountains  at  the  highway  helm.  Instead, one  finds  the  most  magnifi- 
cent system  of  mountain  highways  on  the  continent.  And  some  of 
the  finest  of  these  have  been  built  by  Colorado's  convicts,  for  this 
state  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  that  in  highway  building  its  un- 
fortunates could  find  physical  and  moral  regeneration,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  state  was  profiting  immeasurably  by  their  labor. 

And  what  a  glorious  array  of  scenic  attractions  Colorado  has  to 
offer  its  visitors.  The  Rocky  Mountains,  in  all  their  glory  of  snow- 
capped loneliness,  are  opened  to  the  motorist  in  Colorado  by  the 
state's  system  of  mountain  highways.  The  high  spots  of  mountain 
beauty  are  picked  out  in  reservations,  where  the  natural  beauties 
are  religiously  guarded,  even  while  they  are  being  made  available 
for  motor  visitors.  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  Estes  Park, 
Denver  Mountain  Park,  that  wonderful  municipal  reservation 


The  pniiric  country  of  the  Middle  West  h.is  m\  ,il>»ling  charm  of  its  own,  as  witness  this  view  on  tin-  beautiful  Rock  River 
in  Illinois;  but  it  is  largely  lost  to  the  touring  motorist,  because  the  Middle  West  still  lags  in  the  matter  of  good  roads 
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maintained  by  the  city,  with  camping  grounds  and  other  con- 
veniences to  make  pleasant  the  stay  of  guests  within  its  precincts. 
Pike's  Peak,  with  its  marvelous  highway,  nineteen  miles  of  grade 
twisting  and  writhing  upward  to  the  very  top  of  the  splendid  peak 
whose  discoverer  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  foot  of  man  would 
never  rest  upon  its  summit;  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  myriad 
allurements  of  Colorado,  which  are  every  year  attracting  a  constantly 
growing  stream  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  this 
supernal  summer  vacation  land. 

We  must  hasten  over  the  Southwest,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
and  yet  that  mystic  land  of  the  Grand  Carion,  the  Painted  Desert, 
the  Petrified  Forest,  of  forgotten  villages  swimming  in  the  heat 
mirage  of  the  desert,  of  cliff  dwellings,  of  ancient  missions,  of  mesas 
bathed  in  the  golden  glow  of  the  sunset,  of  purple  twilights  shot 
with  the  diamond  points  of  all  the  constellations  of  heaven  shining 
through  air  of  a  cr\'stal  clearness  that  we  of  the  seacoast  regions 
never  know,  deserves 
better  than  this  cur- 
sory treatment.  Suf- 
fice it  that  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  are 
building  roads  as  fast 
as  their  sparse  means 
permit,  perhaps 
faster,  and  when  they 
have  a  comprehen- 
sive highway  system, 
no  other  part  of 
America  will  surpass 
them  as  a  touring 
ground. 


AND  so  we  cross 
the  desert  or 
the  mountains  into 
California,  the  land 
to  which  all  good  mo- 
torists will  go  when  they  die, 
for  here  are  all  the  requisites 
for  a  motoring  paradise.  (Jood 
roads?  Well,  rather!  Califor- 
nia has  already  spent  ^^40,- 
000,000  on  its  state  highway 
system,  and  only  last  July, 
with  magnificent  optimism, 
voted  another  bond  issue  of 
$40,000,000  to  complete  the 
system.  And  with  good  roads 
as  the  basic  qualification  for  a 
motor  touring  ground,  Cali- 
fornia combines  magnificent 
scenery,  a  golden  climate,  and 
the  historic  associations  of  the 
romantic  past,  when  Spain 
still  held  this  strip  of  empire 
on  the  Pacific,  and  swarthy 


The  famous  Moccasin  Bend  in  the  Tennessee  River  at  ChaUanooga,  as  seen  from  Lookout  Mountain 


A  typical  Vermont  landscape.  Ni  w  ImikI  ukI  v.illc  ys,  wii  h  i  In u  spMiKnis. 
fertile  loveliness,  have  all  the  charm  of  biiiular  sections  in  I  lie  Old  World 


gallants  strummed  the  sad 

guitar  beneath  barred  casements,  where  now  the  captivating  Mary 
Pickford  sighs  and  dies  and  Charley  Chaplin  hurls  his  custard  pies. 

I  he  framework  of  the  California  highway  system  consists  of 
two  roads,  built  originally  by  the  Spaniards  150  years  ago — El 
Camino  Real,  the  King's  Highway,  and  El  Camino  Sierra.  Of 
these  El  Camino  Real  is  probably  the  more  interesting,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  El  Camino  Sierra  takes  the  motorist  under  the  very 
shadow  of  the  towering  mountain  range  that  forms  the  backbone  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  region. 

El  Camino  Real  originally  traversed  the  whole  of  California,  lower 
as  well  as  the  state  as  we  now  know  it.  For  the  present  day  this 
historic  highway  really  begins  at  San  Diego  and  runs  northward  to 
Los  Angeles  and  then  follows  the  coast  line  closely  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara, where  it  turns  inland  through  the  range  of  hills  that  parallels 
the  coast,  and  proceeds  to  San  Francisco  by  way  of  San  Luis  Obispo, 
Jolon,  Salinas,  and  San  Jose.  Along  its  length  lie  sleepy  little  towns 
that  still  preserve  their  essentially  Spanish  appearance,  adobe  houses 
clustering  around  a  stone-flagged  square,  in  manv  of  them  the  re- 


mains of  the  mission  churches  built  150  years  ago  by  the  good  Fra 
Junipero  Serra,  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians.  Some  of  these 
churches  are  still  in  use,  notably  that  at  Santa  Barbara,  where  the 
friars  still  chant  their  benisons  and  the  bronze  bells,  brought  long 
ago  from  distant  Castile,  still  fling  their  mellow  notes  across  hill  and 
valley,  calling  the  devout  to  worship.  Who,  passing  through  Salinas, 
would  not  turn  aside  for  a  few  miles  to  visit  quaint  old  Monterey^ 
nestling  on  its  crescent  bay  and  steeped  with  memories  of  Stevenson. 
At  San  Jose,  on  El  Camino  Real,  the  curious  tourist  may  turn  aside 
for  a  visit  to  the  Lick  Observatory,  on  top  of  Mount  Hamilton 
above  the  city. 

El  Camino' Sierra  begins  at  Los  Angeles  and  passes  through  Mo- 
jave,  Olancha,  and  Independence,  beneath  the  shadow  of  Mt. 
Whitney,  towering  14,500  feet  toward  heaven.  At  Big  Pine  the 
Midland  Trail  swings  ofl^  on  its  long  journey  to  the  Atlantic,  and  El 
Camino  Sierra  continues  northward  to  Lake  Tahoe,  with  a  side  trip 

into Yosemite  byway 
of  the  Tioga  Pass. 

There   is  a  third 
north  and  south  road, 
running  straight 
down  the  centre  of 
thegreat  San  Joaquin 
Valley,   the  central 
depression  between 
California's  moun- 
tain ranges.  From 
San  Francisco  north- 
ward the  backboneof 
California's  road  sys- 
tem  is    El  Camino 
Real  again,  this  road 
being  also  a  part  of 
the  Pacific  Highway. 
Through  Oakland, 
Stockton,  and  Sacra- 
mento, the  highway 
turns  northward  for  300  miles 
of  inspiring  running  before  it 
crosses  the  Oregon  line  and  ar- 
rives definitely  in  the  last  tour- 
ing ground  that  we  shall  con- 
sider, the  Pacific  Northwest. 

OREGON  and  Washing- 
ton are  blessed  with  a 
climate  somewhat  more  equ- 
able than  ours  of  the  Eastern 
Coast.  In  scenic  attraction 
the  two  states  have  full  meas- 
ure overflowing.  The  Cas- 
cade Mountains  pile  their 
mighty  barrier  across  the 
states,  dividing  them  into  two 
distinct  sections.  So  definite 
is  the  division  that  the  inland 
section  of  Washington  calls 
itself  "  the  Inland  Empire,"  just  like  that,  as  if  it  owed  no  allegiance 
to  the  western  section  at  all.  Both  Oregon  and  Washington  are  keen 
good  roads  states  and  have  accomplished  wonders,  inider  the  handi- 
cap of  comparatively  sparse  population.  The  highway  authorities 
have  been  wise  enough  to  see  that  a  generous  proportion  of  the  road 
appropriations  has  been  spent  on  the  Pacific  Highway,  over  which 
motorists  may  journey  from  California.  But  roadwork  has  not 
stopped  with  that  main  artery.  Oregon  has  built  one  of  the  wonder 
roads  of  the  world  in  its  Columbia  River  Highway,  most  of  which 
is  carved  out  of  solid  rock.  Washington  has  to  its  credit  the 
Snoqualmie  Pass  Road,  a  marvelous  achievement  in  mountain  high- 
way building,  which  cuts  off"  a  detour  of  some  hundreds  of  miles  in 
the  transcontinental  trip  to  Seattle. 

If  space  allowed  we  might  continue  indefinately  to  point  out  the 
wonderful  possibilities  of  motoring  when  we  shall  have  our  national 
system  of  highways  gridironing  the  country,  east  and  west,  north 
and  south,  smooth-surfaced  roads  plus  all  the  variations  of  climate 
on  earth,  and  nature  at  her  wonderful  best. 
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CITY  PEOPLE"  is  what  we  call  them  in  our  New  England 
valley.    In  other  places  they  are  called  "tourists,"  in 
still  others  "summer  boarders"  or  "cottagers."  But 
they  are  all  pretty  much  alike.    The  genus  is  as  con- 
sistent as  it  is  widespread. 

Why  should  I  not  be  frank.?  Christopher  and  I  were  once  city 
people  ourselves,  and  are  constantly  in  danger  of  recommission  to 
the  unenvied  class.  That  is  why  we  understand  them  so  well,  why 
they  seem  so  humorous  to  us,  why  I  am  venturing  to  discuss  them 
now.  Nobody  can  take  it  seriously  amiss  if  I  criticize  a  company 
which,  but  for  the  grace  of  a  furnace  fire,  would  be  my  very  own. 
It  has  been  only  by  keeping  what  we  used  to  call  our  "summer 
home"  open  through  three  consecutive  seasons  that  Christopher 
and  I  have  secured  a  precarious  emancipation. 

It  is  genuine  though,  as  far  as  it  goes  and  as  long  as  it  lasts;  and 
we  are  making  the  most  of  it.  We  knew  it  was  genuine  when,  during 
the  second  winter,  we  left  the  furnace  fire  in  charge  of  a  neighbor 
and  took  a  brief  plunge  into  our  native  urban  sea,  putting  up  at  a 
small  hotel  and  registering  from  Vermont.  Immediately  we  were 
showered  with  handbills  advertising  spectacular  shows,  highly  re- 
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commended  as  "The  Farmer's  Delight,"  "The  Stranger's  Recrea- 
tion"; and  during  our  whole  sojourn,  we  could  never  venture  into 
the  street  without  being  cautioned  and  directed  by  the  elevator  boy. 
"I  expect  you  find  this  quite  a  lively  town.  Yes'm.  Well,  you 
want  to  be  careful  crossing  Broadway.  And  you  don't  want  to 
miss  seeing  the  Hippodrome."  This  experience  enriched  us  with  a 
proud  realization  of  achievement — accompanied  by  a  certain  mis- 
giving which  indicated  that,  after  all,  the  emancipation  was  not 
complete.  Once  or  twice  I  caught  myself  rather  uneasily  studying 
Christopher's  Vermont  suit  and  the  Vermont  cut  of  his  hair. 

IT  IS  not  in  the  city,  however,  that  the  distinction  between  city 
people  and  country  folk  is — at  least  from  out  point  of  view — 
most  interesting.    One  must  be  in  the  country  to  see  it  at  its  best. 

I  remember  that  it  was  first  borne  in  upon  us  when,  in  the  heart 
of  our  first  country  winter,  we  received  a  visit  from  some  New  York 
relatives.  We  had  by  that  time  become  so  inured  to  the  conditions 
of  rural  winter  life  that  they  had  ceased  to  seem  strange  to  us.  One 
by  one,  we  had,  almost  unconsciously,  discarded  our  old  garments, 
replacing  them  with  village  store  products,  admirably  suited  to 

our  daily  battles  with 
frost  and  snow.  We 
were  clad  as  we  should 
be,  as  any  one  should 
be  in  Vermont,  as  all 
our  neighbors  were; 
and  therefore  we 
thought  no  more 
about  our  attire  than 
^  ,  ^-  a  woodchuck  thinks 

about  his  fur. 
Our  relatives  dazzled  us  when 
they  alighted  from  what,  in  our 
village,  we  are  pleased  to  call 
"The  Flier;"  but  we  had  expected 
that.  Fresh  from  the  city,  how 
should  they  look  if  not  cityfied } 
Derby  hats,  overcoats,  veils, 
gloves,  plumes,  high  heels, 
pointed  toes — those  were  nat- 
ural emanations  from  The  Flier; 
and  though  they  awed  us  a  little, 
they  constrained  us  not  at  all. 
To  be  sure,  we  were  glad  when 
their  owners  said  they  thought 
they'd  like  to  go  up  to  their 
rooms  and  "change  into  some- 
thing easier."  We  agreed  with 
them  that  the  place  for  creased 


"Muffled  to  their  ears  in  furs, 
fur-capped  and  fur-mittened. 
One  would  have  thought  they 
were  on  their  way  to  the  North 
Pole" 
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trousers  and  patent  leather  boots  was  in  the  guest  room  closet. 
But  when,  after  an  unconscionably  long  absence  (one  great  ad- 
vantage of  real  country  clothes  is  that  they  can  be  quickly 
donned),  our  guests  came  down  again,  we  narrowly  saved  our- 
selves from  a  most  unmannerly  outburst  of  commentary.  Did 
they  call  those  country  clothes?  CKvn  Fifth  Avenue  brother  to 
the  creased  trousers  was  this  knickerbocker  affair,  golf-stockinged 
and  tan-baoted  below,  morocco-belted  above  and  surmounted  by 
trim  outing  shirt  and  coat.  I  saw  Christopher  glance  at  his  "wool 
pants"  (that  was  the  only  name  by  which  the  village  store  would 
sell  them  to  him)  and  his  heavy  sweater  and  moccasins;  and  we  both 
giggled — then  hastily  told  a  funny  story  to  save  our  courtesy. 
Relatives  though  our  visitors  were,  we  were  not  at  our  ease  with  them 
for  some  time — not  until  the  tan  shoes  had  lost  their  lustre  in  the 
coal  cellar  and  the  knickerbockers  had  acquired  an  unconventional 
bag  by  dint  of  exploring  the  recesses  of  the  frozen  kitchen  sink. 

A  few  weeks  alter  this  private  family  episode,  the  whole  village 
was  startled  by  the  arrival  at  the  village  inn  of  two  of  our  summer 
residents  whose  faces  we  had  never  seen  before  save  in  July  and 
August.  They  did  not  come  unannounced.  They  had  written 
to  the  innkeeper  a  curiously  excited  letter,  breathing  adventure  in 
ever>-  line,  in  which  they  had  said  that,  never  having  seen  the  coun- 
try- in  midwinter,  they  thought  they'd  like  to  come  up  for  a  week  or 
tw  o  of  winter  sports. 

"Winter  sports!"  The  innkeeper  had  scratched  his  head,  sharing 
this  letter  with  his  interested  friends.  "Well,  seems  to  me  I've 
heard  the  term.  But  I'm  afraid — this  ain't  precisely  the  weather 
for  em,  is  it?" 

And  we  had  looked  dubiously  at  the  bare  ground,  showing 
through  the  thin  covering  of  snow  which  was  all  that  a  recent 
thaw  had  left  us. 

HOWFAER  inadequate  our  preparations  for  them  may  have 
been,  the  winter  sporters'  preparations  for  us  were  elaborate. 
They  dismounted  at  the  station,  muffled  to  their  ears  in  furs,  fur- 
capped  and  fur-mittened.  One  would  havethought  they  wereon  their 


way  to  the  North  Pole.  They  must  have  been  somewhat  discon- 
certed to  be  met  by  the  same  wheeled  surrey  which  had  speeded 
them  cityward  five  months  before;  but  they  bravely  surmounted 
the  disillusion.  "Too  cold  to  snow,  I  suppose.  Well,  that's  fine." 
The  surrey  driver  declared  afterward  that,  though  their  fur  en- 
veloped foreheads  were  moist,  they  shivered  happily  all  the  way 
up  the  valley,  jouncing  through  the  rutty,  soggy  roads. 

Arrived  at  the  inn,  they,  like  our  guests  of  a  few  weeks  before, 
betook  themselves  at  once  to  their  rooms,  accompanied  by  many 
trunks.  Thence  they  emerged  in  an  hour  or  so,  clad  in  outfits  which 
must  have  taxed  all  the  manufacturer's  ingenuity,  and  which  gave 
our  village  a  shock  from  which  it  has  not  yet  recovered.  Deep 
snow  traffic  had  evidently  been  the  idea  which  had  guided  the  selec- 
tion of  their  wardrobes;  and  to  that  end  they  had  furled  and  reefed 
and  abbreviated  as  much  as  possible.  Their  legs  were  encased  in 
high,  fleece-lined,  waterproof  boots,  not  at  all  like  the  village  store 
arctics,  familiar  to  us,  but  very  stylish  affairs,  trim  and  elegant. 
He  wore  knickerbockers,  and  she  wore  a  skirt — but  could  one  call 
it  a  skirt?  It  came  not  even  to  her  knees,  and  flared  coquettishly, 
showing  her  nether  garments  of  brown  corduroy.  To  those  of  us 
who  were  not  country  born  and  bred  (or  who  had  tasted  the  "Farm- 
er's Delights"  mentioned  above),  the  ballet  dancer  suggestion  was 
inevitable.  Parading  down  our  demure  village  street,  over  the  thin 
layer  of  snow,  the  effect  was  so  startling  that  all  the  front  window 
curtains  of  our  houses  became  profoundly  agitated. 

For  sheer  charity's  and  decency's  sake,  we  all  fell  to  and  pra\'ed 
for  a  blizzard  that  night.  But  our  prayers  remained  unanswered. 
Perhaps  Heaven  thought  we  ought  to  be  shocked  out  of  a  conserva- 
tism which  had  prevented  our  women  from  dressing  fashionably 
ever  since  short  skirts  came  in;  perhaps  it  wanted  to  let  us  see  what 
the  human  spirit  can  do  by  way  of  refusing  disillusion.  The  latter 
revelation  was  magnificent.  1  hese  two  city  people  had  come  among 
us  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  winter  sports  under  arctic  conditions; 
and  during  ten  days  of  mild,  open  weather,  they  continued  stead- 
fastly to  carry  out  their  programme.  Every  morning  we  watched 
them  start  out  on  a  day  of  adventure  and  exploration,  prepared 


"Parading  down  our  demure  village  street,  over  the  thin  layer  of  snow,  the  effect  was  so  startling  that  all  the  front  window  curtains  of  our  houses  became  profoundly  agitated" 
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for  every  possible  emergency.  Their  costumes  were  as  above  de- 
scribed, varied  by  woolen  scarfs  of  different  bright  hues.    At  his 

belt  the  man  earned  a  small  hatchet  and  knife  and  a  pistol  in 

case  night  overtook  them  afar  in  the  snowy  waste  and  they  had  to 
make  camp  and  live  on  the  land.  Skis  were  on  their  feet;  and  far 
behind  them,  at  the  end  of  a  long  rope,  trailed  an  object  which 
looked  uncommonly  like  Freddy  Brewster's  flexible  flier  (neglected  by 
its  owner  now,  for  obvious  reasons),  but  gravely  referred  to  by  them 
as  a  sledge.  This  bore  their  duflle,  consisting  of  blankets,  frying 
pan,  coffee  pot,  and  lunch  basket.  The  problem  of  hnding  snow- 
enough  to  receive  the  imprint  of  their  skis  must  have  been  a  serious 
one  with  them,  though  of  course  they  never  recognized  it.  But 
fortunately  our  meadows  are  wide,  if  not  always  deep,  and  by  taking 
a  slightly  different  direction  each  day,  the  explorers  managed  to 
continue  to  tread  virgin  snows.  By  the  end  of  the  week  they  had 
covered  the  valley  ever\-\vhere  with  long  streaks  of  brown  winter 
grass.  Their  general  daily  direction  was  always  the  same:  toward 
a  mountain  facing  northeast,  where  the  snow^  accumulates  most 
deeply  and  lingers  longest.  There,  I  daresay,  they  succeeded  in 
finding  a  drift  or  two.  It  is  probable  that,  to  this  day,  they  talk 
about  their  adventures  among  the  deep  snows  of  midwinter  in  the 
Green  Mountains.  \\  e  shall  certainly  never  stop  talking  about  that 
ballet  skirt. 

SO  FAR,  I  have  written  as  if  the  difference  between  city  people 
and  country  folk  were  altogether  one  of  self-conscious  attire.  But 
of  course  the  distinction  lies  deeper  than  that;  or  at  least,  it  is  the 
self-consciousness  that  gives  it  significance  rather  than  the  attire. 
Perhaps  that  is  just  it:  citj-  people  dress  up  for  the  country,  treat 
it  as  if  it  were  something  different,  strange,  pose  for  it  a  little. 
Whereas,  we  who  live  in  the  country  know  that  it  is  the  real  thing, 
it  is  "it,"  and  city  life  is  the  thing  to  be  self-conscious  about. 

WTien  a  summer  boarder  strolls  by  our  house  and  pauses  to 
praise  our  hollyhocks  and  our  view,  we  are  gratified.  But  when  she 
goes  on  to  say,  "How  ideal  life  must  be  in  such  surroundings,  how 
free  and  uncomplicated!"  we  regretfully  realize  that  she  cannot 
be  so  intelligent  as  she  seemed.  Uncomplicated  by  subways  and 
trolley  cars,  yes;  also  by  moving  picture  shows  and  matinees.  But 
how  about  those  hollyhocks.^  Bordeaux  mixture  is  unpleasantly 
complicated,  and  if  it  is  not  applied  in  time,  hollyhock  rust  ensues. 
As  for  the  view,  a  certain  remoteness  from  village  stores  is  necessary 
to  secure  that;  and,  oh,  the  complications  when  the  home  supply 
of  salt  or  butter  fails  in  the  midst  of  a  driving  rain!    As  a  matter 


of  fact,  Christopher  and  I  find  life  rather  more  complicated  in  the 
country  than  in  the  city. 

Is  it  fair  to  say  that,  on  the  whole,  city  people  play  at  country 
life  rather  than  live  it?  Of  course  many  of  them  have  country 
homes,  with  all  the  above  mentioned  complications  of  hollyhock 
rust  and  butter  and  salt.  But  they  either  have  retinues  of  servants 
(according  to  no  legitimate  country  tradition),  or  they  do  not  pre- 
tend to  live  normallj' — they  "camp  out"  for  the  season. 

"lor  the  season":  that  is  another  of  their  significant  phrases. 
\\hat  season?  Christopher  and  I  have  come  to  feel  that,  of  the 
four  seasons  of  the  year,  one  is  about  as  important  as  another,  and 
that  only  hy  living  through  them  all  can  we  fully  share  the  life  of 
our  beloved  valley.  "The  season!"  Arrogant  term!  April 
and  November  laugh  across  it  at  each  other. 

\  es,  I  am  afraid  that  city  people  are  sometimes  a  little  arrogant. 
The}^  do  not  in  the  least  mean  to  be  so,  and  perhaps  the  condition 
is  so  subtle  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  nature  of  things  and  therefore 
not  worth  criticizing.  It  is  a  matter  of  point  of  view.  City  people 
regard  the  countr\^  as  created  to  be  admired  and  exploited  by  them — 
one  of  their  luxuries.  Country  folk  regard  it  as  the  natural  environ- 
ment of  everyday,  busy,  human  life,  common  to  all.  They  take 
it  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  are  quite  simply  and  honestly  themselves 
in  it.  Modestly,  too.  "Our  valley,"  "our  mountains,"  "our 
brooks"  are  summer  cottage  phrases.  And  it  is  the  cottager  who 
goes  to  work  to  set  his  imprint  on  the  landscape,  terracing  the  rocky 
old  pastures,  breaking  the  sky  line  with  his  bungalows,  spoiling 
the  brooks  with  his  dams  and  artificial  lakes. 

After  all,  what  parvenus  they  all  are,  these  city  people!  Long 
before  their  Fifth  Avenue  shops  were  erected  and  their  boots  and 
ballet  skirts  devised,  we  and  our  arctics  and  our  wool  pants  were 
dwelling  quietly  in  the  snow  (or  in  the  thaw),  taking  the  world  as 
we  found  it  and  adapting  ourselves  to  it.  It  has  always  seemed  to 
us  on  the  whole  pretty  good  (though  there  have  been  days  when  we 
have  thought  less  w  ell  of  it),  but  never  anything  to  be  held  at  arm's 
length  and  admired.  It  was  meant  for  a  man  to  lose  himself  in 
and,  losing,  find  himself,  immensely  and  unconsciously  augmented; 
a  place  in  which  to  work  rather  than  to  play.  It  was  it,  we  were  we: 
that  was  all  there  was  to  it,  until  these  city  people  came  along  and 
called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  were  living  in  an  art  museum 
rather  than  in  the  universe.  Then  

But  it  is  time  I  closed  this  paper.  I  have  just  remembered  that 
Christopher  was  born  in  Harrisburg  and  I  in  Philadelphia;  and  that, 
until  three  years  ago,  we  both  lived  in  New  York. 
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IN  THAT  romantic  and  imaginative 
age,  before  the  ubiquitous  camera 
had  taken  its  place  amongst  the 
conveniences  of  life;  when  the 
world  had  perforce  to  rely  upon  the 
veracitv  or  imagination  (generally  the 
latter)  of  the  artist  for  its  conception 
of  God's  creations,  there  existed  the 
quaintest  of  beliefs  regarding  the  ap- 
pearance and  habits  of  most  of  the 
members  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

In  these  days,  however,  with  all  of 
the  advantages  of  a  first  rate  camera, 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  records  of  nat- 
ural history  subjects  that  are,  apart 
from  any  artistic  qualities,  of  the  great- 
est possible  value  from  a  scientific  point 
of  view. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  such 
results  call  for  an  infinite  amount  of 
patience  and  hard  work,  and,  where 
the    tree   top    photography   is  con-. 


A  meditative  little  owl  caughi  u:.jwares  by  the  camera 


cerned,  the  additional  requirements 
of  phvsical  fitness  and  cool-headed- 
ness.  It  ma\-,  therefore,  be  of  inter- 
est to  the  readers  of  these  notes 
to  learn  of  some  of  the  writer's  ex- 
periences whilst  obtaining  the  accom- 
panving  photographs,  each  one  ofwhich 
was  taken  bv  fixing  the  camera  to  some 
suitable  position  overlooking  the  nest, 
and  making  the  exposure  at  the  psycho- 
logical moment,  by  means  of  a  line  run- 
ning from  the  camera  to  a  shelter  built 
in  some  suitable  position. 

WHEN  the  heron's  nest  was  se- 
lected as  being  pictorially  suit- 
able, a  dummy  camera  was  left  in 
position  for  some  days  so  that  the  birds 
might  become  accustomed  to  it.  Then, 
one  day,  the  real  camera  w'as  substi- 
tuted. For  some  twenty  minutes  there- 
after nothing  of  interest  occurred;  the 


"  The  'woof-woof  of  large  wings  beating  the  air  made  me  glance  up  sharply,  just  in  time  to  see  the  heron  alight  on  her  nest  amongst  her 
clamorous  young.   For  a  moment  she  stood  erect  with  head  held  high  in  the  air,  and  with  trembling  hands  I  gradually  pulled  the  line 
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This  picture,  which  was  hung  in 
the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Photo- 
KTaphic  Society  of  London,  wns 
taken  by  a  rabbit  which,  coming 
through  the  wood,  unconsciously 
blundered  into  the  string 


nest  had  every  appearance 
of  being  deserted;  then,  from 
away  to  my  right,  a  jay's 
discordant  cry  suddenly 
broke  the  silence;  a  pigeon 
with  whistling  wings  passed 
low  overhead;  and  the  young 
herons,  apparently  reassured 
by  these  significant  sounds, 
stood  upright  in  their  nest 
and  preened  their  wonder- 
ful bluish-gray  feathers. 

WHAT  a  picture  they 
made,  standing  our 
boldly  against  the  sky !  As 
I  lay  gazing  up  at  the  nest, 
my  attention  was  attracted 
by  a  gentle  crackling  sound 
at  my  left,  and  I  quietly 
turned  my  head  to  discover 
the  cause  of  it.  A  charming 
sight  rewarded  me.  There, 
not  twenty  yards  away,  a 
little  brown  wild  duck  was 
hurrying  through  the  wood 
toward  the  marshes,  and 
strung  out  behind  her  was 
her  family  of  ten  young 
ones,  all  scrambling  and 
tumbling  in  their  anxiety 
not  to  be  left  behind. 

The  "woof-woof"  of  large 
■wings  beating  the  air  made 
me  glance  up  sharply,  just 
in  time  to  see  the  adult 
heron  alight  on  her  nest 


amongst  her  clamorous 
young.  For  a  moment  she 
stood  erect  with  head  held 
high  in  the  air,  and  with 
trembling  hands  I  gradually 
pulled  the  line. 
The  result  is  the  picture 
reproduced  here. 

THE  photograph  of  the 
crow  was  obtained  af- 
ter two  weeks  ofdepressingly 
bad  conditions  and  severely 
tried  patience;the  remaining 
pictures  appearing  with 
these  notes  were  all  taken 
under  similar  conditions; 
each  one  has  its  individual 
memories,  and  each  carries 
its  individual  lesson. 

An  incident  of  unusual 
interest  may  be  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  pho- 
tograph of  the  two  young 
herons  looking  out  toward 
the  marshes.  This  picture, 
which  was  hung  in  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  Royal  Pho- 
tographic Society  of  London, 
was  taken  by  a  rabbit  which, 
whilst  I  was  waiting  for  the 
return  of  the  adult  heron, 
came  scampering  all  uncon- 
scious through  the  wood, 
blundered  into  the  string, 
and  took  a  photograph  of  at 
least  some  artistic  merit. 


A  woodpecker  at  her  nesting  hole. 
The  beak  of  one  of  (he  young  birds  may 
be  seen  projecting  from  the  nest 


From  a  C0U:A(JRY  M^IV^OM^ 


FOR  THREE  WEEKS  we  had  been  suffering 
from  a  drought,  uninterrupted  save  for  two 
THE  furile,  exasperating  showers  that  hardly 
RAINY  '''"^  '"'^^  dust.  1  he  brooks  ran  low 
p.  Ay  '•n*^'  there  was  a  taste  in  the  spring 
water  that  we  did  not  like.  The 
garden  seemed  to  be  at  a  standstill,  and  all  our 
fruit  and  berries  threatened  to  be  undersized 
and  juiceless. 

But  this  morning  we  woke  to  find  the  skies 
overcast  and  a  warm,  moist  wind  blowing  from 
the  southeast.  \  he  spider  webs  were  missing 
from  the  lawn,  there  was  little  dew  on  the  grass, 
the  western  hills  were  mvisible  behind  a  curtain 
of  mist  unlike  the  "dry  haze"  of  the  past  three 
weeks,  and  all  signs  pointed  to  rain. 

The  robins  and  orioles  and  catbirds  felt  it 
coming  and  sang  vvith  all  their  hearts,  as  though 
the  time  were  short  for  the  completion  of  their 
morning  programme.  The  cows,  when  I  turned 
them  out  to  pasture,  lifted  broad  noses  to  the 
southeast  and  sniffed  the  wind  contentedly. 
Only  the  haymakers  seemed  perturbed;  they 
rushed  early  to  the  meadows  to  save  what  they 
could  before  the  vToming  of  the  rain. 

About  mid-forenoon  it  came — first  a  few  big 
splashing  drops  that  raised  little  puffs  of  dust 
in  the  road,  and  then  a  steady,  quiet  downpour 
that  gave  promise  of  continuing  all  day.  In  a 
trice  all  the  dusty  leaves  were  washed  clean 
and  the  land  glistened  like  a  gigantic  emerald. 
Our  corn  seemed  to  spread  out  its  arms  to  the 
welcome  draught,  and  every  little  plant  lifted 
up  a  thirsty  face  like  birdlings  in  a  nest  at  the 
coming  of  their  mother. 

As  the  clouds  rolled  up  more  thickly  and  the 
rain  let  down  its  screen  upon  the  world,  the  as- 
pect of  familiar  things  became  changed.  A 
titanic  artist  had  wrought  a  complete  trans- 
formation with  one  sweep  of  the  brush.  The 
trees  bent  and  swayed,  the  brook  began  to  sing 
over  its  pebbly  bed,  and  there  was  a  soft  rustling 
m  the  very  air  like  fairy  wings. 

I  donned  sou'wester,  boots,  and  rubber  coat 
and  sallied  forth.  The  rain  kissed  my  face 
wantonly,  and  went  laughing  off  down  the  road 
where  every  wheel  rut  had  become  a  miniature 
river.  1  he  blackberry  canes  bent  intoxicated 
heads  to  the  ground,  and  the  hens  huddled  so- 
ciably under  cover.  My  dog  dashed  madly  ahead 
of  me  and  disappeared  into  a  thicket,  to  reappear 
dripping  and  bedraggled  but  inexpressibly  happy. 

I  made  my  way  back  to  the  pasture  to  see 
whether  the  cows  ought  not  to  be  led  in  to  shelter. 
I  found  them  standing  under  an  apple  tree,  pla- 
cidly chewing  their  cuds,  with  half-closed  eyes,  lux- 
uriating in  their  warm  bath.    I  let  them  stay. 

We  were  to  have  had  guests  from  the  city 
to-day,  but  a  long-distance  call  informed  us 
that  the  weather  would  prevent  their  coming. 
We  are  properly  grieved,  but  we  shall  make  the 
best  of  it.  After  dinner  we  will  put  on  our  rainy- 
day  togs  and  set  out  cross-country  to  see  what 
the  rain  is  doing  in  the  open.  Perhaps  we  shall 
wander  up  over  Butter  Hill  and  past  the  old 
asbestos  mine  to  see  how  the  blueberries  are 
coming  on.  Or  perhaps  we  shall  keep  to  the 
highway  until  we  come  to  the  old  logging  road 
that  winds  up  Mount  Lincoln.  The  ways  are 
many,  and  they  will  all  seem  new  and  fresh 
in  the  rain,  no  matter  how  many  times  we  may 
have  tra\ersed  them  before  in  young 
May  or  sultry  August  or  gorgeous  October. 
On  the  whole,  I  think  I  like  them  best  in 
the  rain. 

Doubtless  our  city  guests,  if  they  had 
come,  would  have  fretted  indoors,  looking 


out  dolefully  upon  a  dismal  scene.  A  rainy  day 
can  be  rightly  enjoyed  only  in  the  open.  But  then, 
doubtless  a  rainy  day  is  an  acquired  taste,  like 
olives  or  Chicago. 

TO  A  WANDERER  over  the  face  of  the  earth 

it  is  pleasant  to  find  one  spot  which  achieves  a 

i\j  -TTTT  touchofeternityinachangingworld. 
IN  1  lit        V     ^-  u  ^  1     I  1 

jy  Qp    ^or  time  moves  but  slowly  on  the 

THE  JVAR    '"'^'^'^  island  of  Northport,  Maine. 

Yet  is  was  not  without  apprehen- 
sion that  I  returned  there  after  a  three  years' 
absence,  years  which  had  wrought  change  every- 
where. The  war,  I  knew,  had  not  left  my  old 
playmates  untouched.  Dan  and  Charlie  had 
been  across  and  returned  safe.  Rachel's  hus- 
band had  been  killed  in  action,  leaving  behind 
a  little  son  whom  he  had  never  seen.  And  Ed, 
the  baby  of  the  family  whom  I  remembered  as 
a  curly  headed,  impetuous  lad,  had  died  in  a 
Southern  camp.  Altogether  it  seemed  as  if  even 
Northport  might  have  been  stirred  out  of  its 
old,  lethargic  calm. 

But  when  Charlie  met  me  at  the  boat  in  the 
Osprey,  I  saw  that  it  would  take  more  than  war 
to  alter  true  Maine  stolidity.  He  was  the  same 
old  Charlie  I  had  known  from  boyhood.  To  my 
questions  as  to  what  had  happened  in  the  last  three 
years,  he  replied  in  his  usual  laconic  manner. 

"Nothin'  much." 

Silence  again.  I  gazed  hungrily  at  the  rough 
spruces  etched  against  the  blue  Maine  sky. 

"Any  news?"  I  asked  after  a  moment. 

"Well,  yes.  Last  February  a  bad  storm  split  open 
the  big  oak  over  to  Merton's  and  along  toward 
spring  Bill  carted  half  of  it  away  for  firewood." 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  our  pier  and  my 
heart  was  beating  fast.  On  the  shore  the  lobster 
pots  lay  sunning  as  of  old.  In  front  of  the  shop 
were  the  nets  stretched  out  to  dry.  And  there 
on  the  point  was  the  very  wreck  that  the  little 
tow-headed  Barters  and  I  had  played  in  as  children. 
Fearful  that  something  would  break  the  spell,  I 
turned  to  Charlie,  trying  to  keep  my  voice  steady: 

"Who  is  that  cleaning  fish  over  by  the  stone 
wharf? 

"  That?  Oh  that's  Jim  Love  from  over  to 
Westport.  You  remember  him.  He's  been 
helping  'round  for  three  summers  now,  ever  since 
his  wife  took  sick  and  died." 

As  we  left  the  shore  behind,  my  apprehension 
doubled.  Suppose  as  we  approached  it  the  old 
house  should  assume  that  unfamiliar  look  that 
houses  have  in  dreams?  I  felt  that  I  could  not 
bear  the  suspense  a  moment  longer. 

"Charlie,"  I  cried  gripping  his  a; 


me  before  we  get  any  nearer.  The  house — has 
it  changed  any  since  I  was  here?" 

"Well,  yes,"  Charlie  grinned  mischievously 
and  paused.  "We  gave  her  a  coat  of  paint  three 
years  ago  come  September,  after  you  left. 
And  last  winter  Dan  had  to  patch  up  the  shingles 
in  the  north  attic,  she  was  leaking  so." 

HILDA  AND  I,  aft  er  due  deliberation,  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  could  buy  a 
THE  LAJV  "^^  garden  hose  at  last. 

QP  As    a   matter  ot  tact, 

COMPENSATION  '^"'"'y  ^^^"'"f 

when  we  were  immersed 

in  catalogues  and  calculation  (a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  at  twenty-four  cents  per  being 
about  decided  upon),  the  stern  visage  of 
Polish  Sophie  in  the  doorway,  demanding  a 
raise,  effectually  quelled  our  rather  riotous  en- 
thusiasm. It  is  weak  of  us,  but  we  cling  to 
Sophie;  Hilda  hates  washing  dishes  and,  though 
I  pride  myself  on  my  deftness  about  the  house,  I 
prefer  to  avoid  the  kitchen  sink. 

Next  morning  in  shamefaced  silence  vve  hauled 
the  heavy  coils  up  the  cellar-way,  and  when  we 
had  wound  yards  of  electrician's  tape  around  the 
flimsiest  places,  Hilda  announced  cheerfully: 
"Well,  it  will  do  to  start  the  season  with  at  least." 

There  was  no  occasion  for  testing  our  workman- 
ship until  mid-June.  Things  began  to  dry  up  a 
bit  then,  so  I  decided  to  turn  her  on.  About 
half  the  water  found  its  way  out  of  the  nozzle, 
the  other  half  oozing  and  gurgling  at  four  illegit- 
imate exits  en  route.  I  hese  I  looped  over  the 
brown  spots  on  our  diminutive  lawn,  adjusted 
the  spray,  and  sat  down  to  rest,  f  or  two  hours 
I  had  been  drowning  June  bugs  in  kerosene;  it 
is  wearying  work. 

The  leaves  of  the  Norway  maple  flapped  above 
me  ever  so  lightly  when  an  occasional  breeze 
passed  through  them.  I  was  glad  when  my  pipe 
went  out  and  the  scent  of  lemon  lilies  filled  my 
nostrils.  The  border  really  looked  very  lovely 
with  its  massed  yellows,  the  azure  of  larkspur 
and  royal  cornflower  blue,  bright  against  the 
white,  gleaming  triangles  of  foxglove  bloom. 
Evening  slowly  wove  about  me  the  spell  of 
an  exquisite,  fragile  peace;  I  sat  soothed  by  the 
sizzle  of  the  spray  and  its  pattering  on  the  holly- 
hock leaves.  I  crushed  a  sprig  of  lemon  ver- 
bena between  my  palms;  it,  and  the  smell  of  the 
rich,  wet  soil  stirred  me  to  a  deep  delight.  Mo- 
tionless I  leaned  against  the  tree  trunk,  a  happy- 
part  of  Nature's  happy  mood.  Perhaps  I 
dropped  asleep;  I  am  not  sure,  but  anyway  the 
rustle  of  wings  and  the  chirp  of  a  young  robin 
close  at  hand  brought  me  suddenly  to  full  con- 
sciousness. Circumspectly  I  shifted  my  posi- 
tion until  I  could  see  my  new  companion.  There 
he  was,  perched  upon  the  hose,  a  wary  eye  cocked 
in  my  direction.  Reassured  by  my  apparent 
apathy,  he  tripped  toward  his  objective,  the  most 
vigorous  leak,  which  threw  up  a  miniature  foun- 
tain, burbling  and  gushing,  to  the  height  of  three 
or  four  inches.  Here  he  bathed,  flicking  and 
preening  his  feathers  with  obvious  enjoyment. 
After  prolonged  and  noisy  ablutions  he  took  his 
stance  on  a  barberry  twig,  and  from  his  stocky, 
glistening  throat  issued  notes,  ringing  atid 
heavenly  pure. 

In  the  midst  of  this  paean  Hilda  called  me  to 
supper.  Although  I  could  sniff  waflSes 
cooking,  I  was  peevish  at  the  interrup- 
tion. What  does  carcass-fodder  amount 
to  when  one  is  minded  for  prayer? 

However,  the  advantages  of  a  leaky 
hose  are,  I  fancy,  evident  to  any  one. 
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■ —  -Heaven's  ebon  vaull 

Stmlded  wilh  stars  unutterably  bright, 

ThrouKh  which  the  mixm's  unclouded  K'andeur  rolls, 

Seems  like  a  canopy  which  love  has  spread 

To  curtain  her  sleeping  world. 

—SHELLEY 
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seed  of  the  idea  from  Europe — wliicli  we  didn't! 
— thcoP  thirty-five  years  of  development  would 
have  Burbanked  it  beyond  Europe's  recognition. 
Yes,  one  reason  why  we  are  so  justly  proud  of 
the  Country  Club  is  because  the  institution  is  all 
our  own. 

Some  other  reasons  why  we  set  great  store  by 
it  will  develop  as  you  read  this  account  of  the 
stories  and  characters  of  some  of  the  more  famous 
of  our  country  clubs.  For  the  institution  is  more 
than  an  open  air  gymnasium — it  figures  conspicu- 
ously in  our  social  life. 

THE  CHEVY  CHASE  CLUB 

IT  WOULD  have  an  impressive  sound  to  say 
that  the  country  club  is  a  distinctly  American 
institution  and  that  of  all  our  hundreds  of 
country  clubs,  Chevy  Chase,  near  Washington, 
D.  C,  is  the  most  nearly  national  in  the  character 
of  its  membership.  But  to  state  this  would  not 
be  fair  to  other  clubs  unless,  in  true  Washington- 
ian  fashion,  the  writer  tacked  on  a  few  reserva- 
tions. 

Truly,  Chevy  Chase  draws  its  membership 
from  every  state  in  the  union — but  it  is  not  a 
typically  American  club.  Not  enough  walks 
of  life,  and,  particularly,  not  enough  business 
men,  are  represented  in  Chevy  Chase;  and  no 
other  of  our  country  clubs  has  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  members  of  foreign  blood  or  so  much 
flavor  of  Old  World  social  tradition.  Added  to 
its  diplomats  from  abroad,  the  club  normally 
has  a  heavy  representation  of  Americans  in  uni- 
form. The  rolls  of  the  Chevy  Chase  Club  show 
a  membership  largely  of  military  and  naval  and 
professional  men,  society  leaders,  diplomats, 
senators  and  congressmen,  and  other  personages 
of  title.  The  senators  are  not  so  numerous  as 
one  might  expect — not  more  than  a  baker's 
dozen. 

The  Chevy  Chase  Club  was  founded  in  1893 
and,  like  all  other  country  clubs  whose  date  is 
comparatively  so  remote,  the  leading  interest  at 
first  was  in  horses.  Riding  and  hunting  held 
sway  there  until  the  boom  year  of  golf,  '95. 
Then  golf  steadily  began  pushing  the  interest 
in  horses  into  the  background  until  at  last  not 
even  a  hunt  or  a  horse  show  appears  any  longer 
on  the  club's  yearly  programme. 

The  first  club  building  was  the  old  Bradley 


The  carriage  portico  on  the  street 
side  of  the  clubhouse 


farmhouse,  built  in  1747. 
It  was  substantially  put 
together  with  choice  tim- 
bers and  big  handwrought 
iron  nails,  and  the  walls 
filled  in  with  brick.  As  the 
club's  membership  grew, 
wings  and  extra  stories 
were  added.  Several  of 
these  additions  were  swept 
way  by  a  fire  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  but  most  of  the 
farmhouse  was  saved. 

The  steady  growth  in 
membership  compelled  the  club,  ten  years  ago,  to 
set  to  building  a  new  main  structure.  J.  D. 
DeSibour  of  Washington  drew  the  plans,  designat- 
ing pressed  brick  as  the  material,  instead  of  stone, 
but  the  building  committee  finally  was  prevailed 
upon  to  change  this  to  the  native  Potomac  blue- 
stone. 

Before  the  windows  and  shutters  were  in  place 
or  the  handsome  white  Colonial  porticos  were 
attached,  the  blue  limestone  walls  presented  a 
rather  bleak  and  dismal  front.  Major  General 
Clarence  R.  Edwards,  who  then  was  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  in  Washington,  and 
who  later  led  the  New  England  Division  in 
France,  was  a  member  of  the  building  committee 
and  was  worried  about  the  looks  of  the  walls. 
He  decided  to  sound  out  Mr.  Taft  on  the  subject. 

"I  wonder  if  you  would  call  the  building 
Colonial?"  he  asked. 

"No,"  Mr.  Taft  answered,  with  a  grim  smile, 
"I  think  it's  Atlanta  penitential." 

The  structure  may  have  looked  "penitential" 
in  its  early  stages  of  construction,  but  to-day 
the  judgment  of  the  architect  is  amply  vindicated. 
On  your  way  to  the  club  grounds  you  see  oc- 
casional outcroppings  of  Potomac  bluestone  by 
way  of  preparation,  and  when  you  find  at  your 
destination  the  bluestone  clubhouse,  with  its 
white  porticos  and  a  mantle  of  green  vines, 
you  are  sure  to  pronounce  the  material  altogether 
appropriate  to  the  locality,  and  the  whole  effect 
decidedly  charmmg. 

With  an  eye  to  the  growth  of  the  city,  the 
architect  planned  a  rear  facade  which  would  not 


rilotograpli  l>y  Harris  &  L«mj; 

The  links  are  a  popular  feature  of  the  Club,  for  most  of  the  members  play  golf.   Numerous  invitation  matches  are  held,  but  there 

lye  no  open  tournaments 


be  out  of  keeping  with  a 
city  street.  What  you  at 
first  suppose  is  the  front 
of  the  building  is  the  back 
of  it.  The  real  front  is 
upon  the  golf  links,  and  the 
spacious  verandas  on  this 
side  have  no  flavor  of  the 
city.  The  rear,  facing  the 
street,  is  well  in  keeping 
with  the  paved  roadway, 
the  sidewalks,  and  street 
lamps,  and  trolley  cars 
which  now  have  reached 
and  passed  the  club  site. 
From  the  street,  the  club- 
house might  pass  as  the 
residence  of  a  wealthy 
senator.  But  once  you 
pass  through  the  club- 
house, you  emerge  on  the 
verandas  of  a  200-acre 
country  club  of  genuine 
country  flavor. 

A  DETACHED  bung- 
alow furnishes  sleep- 
ing accommodations  for  a 
few  of  the  club's  members  and  guests.  A  feature 
not  usual  in  country  clubs  of  its  date  is  a  bowling 
alley.  The  billiard  and  pool  tables  have  not  en- 
joyed the  same  popularity  as  the  bowling  alley 
and  are  to  be  removed. 

When  prohibition  went  into  effect  in  Wash- 
ington, a  story  began  to  go  the  rounds  which  had 
great  appeal  to  the  popular  imagination.  This 
story  was  to  the  eflPect  that  the  Chevy  Chase 
Club,  which  is  just  across  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia line  in  Maryland,  had  a  cellar  full  of  precious 
liquids,  and  that  all  the  lockers  of  the  club — ■ 
but  particularly  those  of  the  senators  and  con- 
gressmen who  had  voted  against  liquor — were 
bulging  with  bottles.  The  rumor  runs  that 
officialdom  was  stirred  to  action,  and  that  the 
locker  room  of  Chevy  Chase  was  entered  and 
searched  and  the  liquor  confiscated.  The  club's 
ofllicials  deny  this,  and  trace  the  story  back  to  an 
incident  of  eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  when 
a  searching  party  entered  the  clubhouse,  carried 
off  all  the  bottled  goods  found  on  the  premises 
and  later  returned  the  bottles — all  empty. 

The  writer  touches  on  this  rumor  because  every- 
body seemed  [to  thmk  that  an  article  on  Chevy 
Chase  without  mention  of  the  locker  room  would 
be  woefully  incomplete.  But  he  sets  little  store 
by  the  popular  tradition  that  country  clubs  are 
the  recreation  places  of  wealthy  idlers  and  given 
over  chiefly  to  guzzling.  It  has  been  the  writer's 
experience  in  visiting  country  clubs  that  he 
found  the  people  whom  the  Sunday  Sections 
describe  as  the  "idle  rich"  were  nearly  always  all 
busy  on  the  golf  greens  and  the  tennis  courts, 
while  the  clubhouse  lounging  rooms  and  the 
porches  (except  at  meal  times)  could  scarcely 
muster  a  corporal's  guard. 

Most  of  the  members  of  Chevy  Chase  play 
golf.  In  the  spring  and  fall  a  number  of  tourna- 
ments are  held,  but  though  there  are  invitation 
matches  there  are  no  open  tournaments. 
Mostly  these  contests  are  not  of  the  sort  that 
would  greatly  interest  the  correspondent  of  the 
Associated  Press;  the  tournaments  are  interest- 
ing but  not  often  of  national  importance.  Some 
of  the  experts  of  golf — the  sort  who  can  tell  you 
all  about  St.  Andrew's  in  Scotland — describe 
the  club's  course  as  comparatively  "easy"  and 
not  highly  "scientific." 

DROWESS  at  Chevy  Chase,  just  as  at  Piping 
^  Rock,  is  not  a  matter  of  deep  concern. 
Chevy  Chase  has  its  trophy  room,  with  prizes 
contributed  by  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Sherman,  the 
French  High  Commission,  the  British  High 
Commission,  and  the  like,  but  these  prizes  are 
not  goals  of  ambition.  Piping  Rock  has  no 
trophy  room  at  all;  and  I  suspect  that  Chevy 
Chase  could  manage  without  one  and  not  sorrow 
much.  Chevy  Chase  is  prouder  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  kind  of  club  that  can  hold  a  Retired 
Admirals'  Tournament,  than  as  the  kind  of 
club  which  produces  a  champion  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  newspaper  sport  editors. 
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Chevy  Chase  is  proud  of  the  good 
golf  of  Senator  Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock 
of  Nebraska,  Senator  Albert  Baird 
Cummins  of  Iowa,  and  Congressman 
Frederick  H.  Gillett  of  Massachu- 
setts, Speaker  of  the  House.  But  it 
talks  just  as  interestedly  of  others 
whose  golf  is  not  so  noteworthj- — of 
Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Lansing,  Franklin  K. 
Lane,  David  F.  Houston,  Senator 
Knox,  Nicholas  Longworth,  Franklin 
Mac  V'eagh,  and  Major  General 
George  Barnett.  ^  ou  hear  that  Jus- 
tice Mahlon  Pitney  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  made  the  senior  golfers  sit  up 
at  Appwamis.  In  the  same  sentence 
you  learn  that  Justice  Joseph  .\Ic- 
Kenna  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  an- 
other regular  of  the  Chevy  Chase 
course  at  76.  No,  the  76  is  not  his 
score,  but  his  age. 

Or  you  mention  tennis.  "Yes, 
we  have  si.xteen  tennis  courts  and  a 
tennis  professional  for  a 
coach.  One  of  our  most 
assiduous  tennis  players 
is  Frank  L.  Polk."  But 
something  warns  you 
that  it  might  be  out  of 
place  to  ask  the  name  of 
the  club  champion. 
^  our  informant  might 
not  know. 

Bring  up  bowling  and 
ever\-one  will  mention 
Senator  Andrieus  Ans- 
tieus  Jones  of  East  Las 
\  egas.  N.  M.  A  man 
with  so  unusual  a  name 
might  be  expected  to  do 
something  out  of  the 
ordinary — such  as  go- 
ing to  a  country  club 
to  bowl! 


COUNTRY  LIFE 


T\k  old  Bnidlcy  farmliousc,  liuilt  In  1747.  wl.i'  li  was  Clicvy  Cliasc  Cluli's  nuch  us 


TF,  IN  idle  curiosity 
about  prominent 
men,  you  try  to  hnd  out 
whether  Mr.  Wilson  is 
as  good  a  golfer  as  Mr. 

1  aft.  Chevy  Chase  may  lightly  dismiss  the  ques- 
tion with  the  answer  that  neither  has  unusual 
talents  for  the  game.  I  hen  you  must  hunt  up 
someone  of  a  more  golf-serious  turn  of  mind. 
He  will  settle  the  fjuestion  with  Hnality  by  telling 
you  that  Mr.  1  aft  could  make  the  average 
course  in  90,  where  Mr.  Wilson's  score  would 
likely  run  to  105. 

Mention  of  Mr.  Wilson  will  bring  to  light  the 
fact  that  h  e  is 
not,  like  his  pre- 
decessor, a  regular 
at  Chevy  Chase. 
He  plays  there 
rarely;  nor  does  he 
frequent  the  near- 
by Columbia 
course.  A  third 
club,  smaller  and 
less  expensive  than 
either  of  these,  the 
Washington  (iolf 
and  Country  Club 
up  the  Potomac  on 
the  Virginia  side,  is 
usually  pointed 
out  as  his  favorite. 
A  number  of  rea- 
sons for  this  are 
listed.  You  hear 
that  Mr.  Wilson's 
originally  avowed 
intention  was  to  do 
little  clubbing  of 
any  sort;  and  that 


January,  19; 

day  without  a  game.    .\n  element 
Jeffersonianism  may  have  had  sou- 
thing to  do  with  his  favoring  1 
Washington  Club.    Or  it  may  be  tl 
this  club,  which  has  a  large  membt 
ship  of  Army  and  Navy  men,  was  r 
commended    by  Admiral  Grayso 
Doubtless,  the  President's  aversic 
for   a   gallery  while  he    plays  h 
counted  most  of  all.    He  often  pla\ 
on  another  course  near  Washyigto 
which  is  practically  a  private  grounc 
Whatever  the  reason,  he  started  01 
by  showing  Chevy  Chase  scant  a( 
tention,  and  Chevy  Chase  felt  a  littl 
piqued.    Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Sherman,  an 
others  of  the  preceding  presidentia 
regime  had  been  actively  intereste( 
in  Chevy  Chase  affairs,  and  the  clul 
hoped  to  see  Mr.  Wilson  follow  pre 
cedent.    He  didn't.    He  smashed  it 
right  and  left.    He  neglected  ChevV 
Chase,  and  the  Vice  President,  who 
doesn't  play  golf  at  all. 
was  equally  indifferent 
Mr.    Daniels  was  ab 
sent  at  roll  call,  and 
Mr.    Baker  plays 
tennis  on  courts  closer 
to   the  War  Depart- 
ment's headquarters. 
Mr.    Lansing,  Mr. 
Lane,  and  Mr.  Houston 
turned  up,  but  the  re- 
presentation was  all  too 
small. 


I'lioto^t  .i|>h  hv  Harris  \  I'.wint; 

rhf  stt-ady  Rrowtti  in  ihc  Club's  nirmbi  ishii)  ic  (|uircd  increased  room,  and  a  new  m.iiii  buildiPK  of  iialive  F'otomac  bluesume 

was  added  aboul  ten  years  a(<o 

he  bluntly  let  fall  a  remark  on  first  assuming  office 
to  the  effect  that  he  came  to  Washington  to  work, 
not  to  [ilay  golf.  The  needs  of  his  health  and  the 
sound  advice  of  his  physician,  Rear  Admiral  Ciray- 
son,  appear  to  have  influenced  him  to  alter  this 
programme  enough  to  allow  a  little  time  every 
morning  for  a  golf  work-out.  To-day,  you  hear 
that  there  is  no  more  persistent  golfer  in  Washing- 
ton than  the  President,  and  that  he  rarely  misses  a 


r\¥  COURSE,  a 
goodly  number  of 
tiie  members  of  Chevy 
Chase  did  not  feel  at 
any  time  tliat  Mr.  Wil- 
son   w  a  s  maliciously 
snubbing  them.  That 
the  Chevy  Chase  Club 
was  not  basically  more 
snobbish   than  any 
other  leading  country 
club  is  evident  from  the 
way  the  club  let  down 
its  bars  and  took  in  war  workers  in  the  past  two 
years.    But  an  element  of  Washington  aristo- 
cracy openly  disapproved  of  the  Wil.sonian  disre- 
gard for  the  capital's  social  traditions,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  argument,  Chevy  Chase 
was  unduly  censured  by  outsiders  for  "  snobbish- 
ness," and  Mr.  Wilson  just  as  unjustly  accused  of 
aping  Jefferson  for  the  benefit  of  the  grandstand. 
Happily,  as  time  went  on  Washington  got 

better  accustomed 
to  Mr.  Wilson's 
w  ays,  and  M  r. 
Wil.son  to  the  ways 
of  the  aristocracy. 
When  the  war 
came  along  it  drew 
all  of  Washington's 
classes  closer  to- 
gether on  a  big  job. 
By  the  time  it 
ended,  Mr.  Wil.son 
had  several  times 
gladdened  the 
hearts  of  the 
Chevy  Chase  old 
order  by  playing 
on  their  links,  and 
Chevy  Chase,  after 
having  recruited 
its  ranks  with  war 
workers,  no  longer 
faced  criticism  on 
the  grounds  of  its 
ultra-  exclusive- 
ness. 


The  real  front  of  the  clubhouse — not  the  street  front-  overlooks  the  golf  links,  and  the  spacious  verandas  on  this  side  have  no  flavor  of  the  city 


"ROOM  in  the 

HO  use 

"By  CLARE  "BRIGGS 


Mr.  Briggs  and  the  four- 
whi-clcd  member  of  his  family, 
emerging  from  the  latter's 
apartment 


Not  the  least  convenient  fea- 
ture of  the  garage  is  that  it 
may  be  entered  from  either 
end 


CONSIDERING   the   inclemency  of  the 
weather    that    has    predominated  re- 
cently. I    have   found    the   garage  at- 
tached to  the  house  a  blessing.    In  fact 
it  is  one  of  the  most  convenient  blessings  that  my 
house  in  Wykagyl  Park  contains,  because  it  is  so 
blessedly  convenient. 

My  automobile  is  one  of  my  family  and  I  like 
to  treat  it  as  such.  Therefore,  it  has  its  own  room 
in  the  house  and  I  may  pay  it  a  visit  in  its  own 
private  boudoir  without  jeopardizing  my  health. 
In  cold  and  nasty  weather  I  need  not  run  pre- 
cipitately to  a  garage  situated  a  distance  from  the 
house,  and  shiver  the  while.  And  in  these  days  of 
heavy  rainfall  I  can  return  from  my  garage  at- 
tached, comfortably  and  thoroughly  dry  (by 
this  I  do  not  mean  "dry"  in  the  sense  recently  es- 
tablished by  a  certain  famous  Constitutional 
Amendment). 

My  garage  is  a  component  part  of  my  house. 
I  have  made  it  a  part  of  its  component  beauty  as 
well  as  its  component  utility. 
It  is  immensely  comforting 
on  a  cold  night  to  drive  right 
into  the  house.  Of  course  if 
one  has  a  chauffeur  one  need 
not  mind  so  much,  I  suppose. 
But  even  then,  unless  one  has 
a  parte  cochere  there  is  always 
the  mad  leap  and  dash  from 
the  car  to  the  front  door  on  a 
rainy  night,  and  one  can  get 
most  beautifully  wet  even  in 
that  short  interval.  Then  the 
car  disappears  if  you  have  not 
the  convenience  of  a  garage 
attached,  and  it  is  exiled  for 
the  night,  a  thing  apart,  into 
a  building  somewhere  in  the 
rear. 


r>Y  HAVING  the  garage 
attached  one  need  not 
disassociate  himself  from  his 
family  for  a  minute.  ^  ou 
just  drive  right  in — and  there 
you  are.  Shut  the  big  slid- 
ing door  from  the  inside  and 
enter  your  home  with  the  rest 
of  the  family. 

I  have  seen  men  who  have 
the  garage  out  in  a  remote 
corner  of  the  yard,  and  I  have 
accompanied  them  when  they 
have  to  put  the  car  up  for  the 
night.  .And  what  a  struggle 
with  the  doors  if  it's  a  bad 
night!  Snow  may  have  piled 
up  or  ice  may  have  formed, 
making  the  footing  extremely 
hazardous,  especially  when 
one  must  throw  his  weight 
against  the  big  doors.  And 
then,  in  the  pitchy  darkness 
of  the  night,  a  wild  scramble 
for  the  house,  that  seems  un- 
usually far  away.  When  you 
reach  the  glowing  warmth  of 
the  kitchen  and  have  re- 
moved your  heaviest  outer 
garments,  the  wife  reminds 


you  of  the  parcel  you  left  in  the  tonneau  and 
forgot  to  bring  in. 

npHUS  one  may  see  what  a  real  blessing  a 
garage  attached  is.  One  may  leave  a  whole 
tonneau  full  of  parcels  and  it  doesn't  really  mat- 
ter, rhey  are  automatically  and  most  con- 
veniently there — right  in  the  house  along  with 
the  rest  of  you  and  no  further  fuss  about  it.  One 
might  leave  the  baby  in  case  it  should  be  asleep 
and  one  didn't  like  to  disturb  it.  The  little 
angel  is  in  the  house  just  as  safe  and  sound  and 
comfy  as  though  it  were  in  its  own  crib  in  the 
nursery.  I  am  only  stating  now  what  could  be 
done  with  the  garage  attached,  though  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  parent  alive  ever  has  or  ever  will 
take  advantage  of  the  mighty  convenience  of  leav- 
ing the  baby  in  the  car  for  the  night,  no  matter 
how  attached  the  garage  may  be  or  how  unat- 
tached the  parent  may  be  to  the  child 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  I  may  enter  my  house 


With  thH  device  for  opening  the  garage  door  from  the  driver's  seat,  the  necessity  for 
getting  out  into  the  open  air  in  adverse  weather  is  reduced  to  the  vanishing  point 

SI 


from  the  garage  without  going  out  of  doors,  I 
have  another  real  convenience.  Supposing  my 
garage  door  is  closed;  do  I  get  out  of  the  car  to 
open  it  that  I  may  drive  in?  I  most  certainly  do 
not. 

There  happens  to  be  an  ornamental  ironwork 
arm  projecting  from  the  upper  left  corner  of  the 
door  opening.  It  extends  out  about  six  feet  and 
at  first  glance  would  be  taken  for  a  bracket  on 
which  to  hang  an  ornamental  lantern.  Indeed 
it  has  been  taken  for  such.  In  reality  it  is  an  iron 
pipe  with  embellishments.  At  the  end  is  a 
fantastic  iron  head  of  a  bird  and  from  its  mouth 
protrudes  a  chain.  The  driver  of  the  car  need 
only  reach  out  from  his  seat  in  the  car,  grasp 
the  iron  ring  at  the  end  of  the  chain  and,  with  a 
slight  pull,  the  door  is  released  and  slides  open 
by  Its  own  weight.  1  he  car  proceeds  into  the 
garage  and  the  driver  has  not  stirred  from  his  dry 
and  comfortable  seat.  This  device  mav  seem  to 
some  an  unimportant  detail,  but  I  have  found  it  a 
blessing  on  stormy  nights. 


T^HERE  is  nothing  else 
about  this  convenient 
little  garage  that  may  differ 
from  the  usual,  except  pos- 
sibly the  fact  that  the  car  may 
go  straight  through  the  gar- 
age without  the  inconvenience 
of  backing  up.  No  matter 
which  door  is  used  for  enter- 
ing the  garage,  the  car  is 
always  in  a  position  to  go 
forward. 

I  have  never  understood 
why,  but  there  is  a  slight  ad- 
vance in  the  insurance  rate 
when  the  garage  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  house.  Of  course 
it  is  because  of  the  storage  of 
gasolene,  but  still  I  do  not 
quite  understand  why  there 
is  an  increase  of  risk.  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  such  a 
small  number  of  explosions 
due  to  a  garage  containing 
gasolene  as  compared  with 
the  other  dangers  from  fire 
that  commonly  exist  in  t'he 
average  house.  Over  my  gar- 
age is  my  library  and  my 
favorite  roosting  place  when- 
ever at  home.  It  is  my  "den," 
but  abhorring  the  word  as  I 
do  (as  applied  to  that  par- 
ticular room  assigned  to 
Friend  Husband)  I  prefer 
the  word  library — which  in 
part  it  is.  I  have  never  had  the 
slightest  fear  of  being  pushed 
through  the  roof  because  of 
an  explosion  of  gasolene  in 
my  garage  just  beneath.  In- 
deed, my  house  contains 
many  contrivances  from 
which  I  would  have  greater 
reason  to  fear  a  calamity,  if 
it  can  be  called  fear.  And 
they  cause  no  increase  in  the 
insurance  rate,  either. 


r,n^«nr^^'Tf"^??''^.?°''^°1'**'°*^"^'"«''''*'^'-''>  thirty  miles 
an  hour     ^lr.  Corbin  s  sedan  runabout  Satura.  equipped  with 

fr,fmTm;j'^^i'-^.*'"''?P°*^''  Speedway  motor,  can  develop 
trom  i.uuo  to  1,200  revolutions  per  minute 
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rhc  ui>-U)-dalc  buMiit^ss  man  commutes  by  water  nowadays 
thereby  havmg  no  trains  to  catch  and  no  dust  to  eat  enroule' 
Wouldn  t  you  rather  come  home  in  this  snappy  30-foot  run- 
about with  a  six-cylinder  50  horsepower  motor  than  on  the  515' 


Every  comer  and  cranny  on  this 
house  boat,  the  Leonie,  has  been  put 
to  good  use  to  make  it  the  acme  of 
comfort  and  sea-worthmess  for  all- 
year  use.  whether  in  Florida  during 
the  winter  months  or  in  northern 
waters  durmg  the  summer.  An 
average  speed  of  eleven  miles  an 
hour  can  be  maintained 


Every  line  in  this  boat 
spel  Is  speed .  These  26-foot 
runabouts  are  especially 
popular  for  inland  water- 
ways and  river  work 
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The  Elharodas  recently  finished,  is  a  good  example  of  what  the 
larger  boat  should  be.  She  is  86  feet  in  length,  with  a  beam 
of  14  feet  and  a  draft  of  3  ffet.  6  inches;  she  has  two  eight- 
cylinder  Speedway  motors  that  developed  a  speed  of  more  than 
eighteen  miles  on  her  trial  spin 


The  Sabalo,  owned  by  W.  Earl  Dodge,  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
motor  yacht  afloat,  and  the  most  heavily  powered,  as  well  as 
the  largest  in  point  of  tonnage.  Triple  screw,  the  yacht  is  140 
feet  long,  has  a  20-foot  beam,  and  draws  7  feet.  She  is  capable 
of  making  seventeen  miles  an  hour  with  her  three  six-cylinder 
Speedway  motors 


For  the  real  thrill  that 
comes  from  speed,  nothing 
can  equal  a  high-speed  run- 
about as  it  lifts  itself  almost 
out  of  the  water.  This  25- 
footer  is  equipped  with  a 
four-cylinder,  90  horsepower 
Sterling  engine 


Sailing  over  summer  seas 
— or  wintry  seas  in  the 
Southland  for  that  matter- 
is  becoming  more  and  more 
jxjpular  as  the  automobile 
highways  become  too 
crowded.  A  30-foot  six- 
cylinder  runabout,  develop- 
ing a  speed  of  thirty-three 
miles  an  hour,  is  an  ideal 
boat  for  sport  and  speed 


What  the  Sabalo  is  in  the  larger 

yacht  class,  this  50-foot  cruiser  is 
in  the  smaller.  Equipped  with  an 
80  horsepower  engine,  the  boat  has 
the  comfortable  speed  of  thirteen 
miles  an  hour.  The  price  of  such  a 
boat  is  $16,000 


The  pitnress  cruiser  type  of  boat  is  becoming  more  and  more  popular  each 
y J?,  es'S^  thTone-^an-controll^  boat.  The  76-fo«t  "uiser^«»^ 
a  ^ilendid  example  of  this  type.   She  has  a  speed  of  twenty-eight  miles  an  hour 
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The  extension  of  the  long  north 
wall  to  form  the  garden  gate  is  a 
valuable  factor  in  the  composition 


^^^^^ 


Photographs 
by  the 


All  of  the  rooms  in  which  the 
family  life  centres  are  given  a 
southern  exposure,  as  the  plan 
of  the  first  lloor  shows 


The  HOME  of 

^ARDSLET,  N.  T. 


The  fireplace  end  of  the  livmg  room,  with  a  glimpse  of  the  music 
room  beyond.   The  old  English  mahogany  chairs  are  noteworthy 


The  rough  exterior  of  the  stucco  walls,  sun-flecked,  and  the  bright  color 
of  the  awnings,  as  well  as  the  architecture,  strike  the  Italian  note 
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'  This  interesting  old  well  head  is 
one  of  the  links  t  hat  bind  t  he  house 
and  the  grounds  harmoniously 


Tebbs 

Company 


The  bedrooms  are  large  and 
sunny.  Closet  room  there  is 
a-plenty — a  rare  attraction  for 
the  apartment-house  dweller 


Mr.  F.  L.  SLDREDge 

J.  W.  O'Connor^  <^rchitect 


Instead  of  but  one  vista,  this  charming  garden  gate  serves  to 
break  up  the  grounds  into  a  number  of  delightful  pictures 


The  main  stairway  rises  from  a  recessed  landmg  three  steps  above 
the  floor  level  of  the  hall,  which  gives  it  a  pleasing  sense  of  seclusion 


SS 


JOSEF  HOFMANN,  MOTO^R^MECHANIQ 


JOSEF  HOFMAXN,  musician,  needs  no 
introduction  to  anybody  anywhere,  but 
Josef  Hofmann,  motorist,  is  possibly  not 
so  well  knowTi.  .And  yet  they  are  one  and 
the  same  person,  for  Mr.  Hofmann  has  been  in 
former  years  "an  inventor  and  designer  of  auto- 
mobiles, and  -a  skilled  mechanic,  as  well  as  a 
famous  pianist. 

Was  this  love  for  mechanics  a  direct  result  of 
his  music,  or  did  he  seek  rest  and  rela.xation 
from  the  long  hours  of  practice  at  the  piano  in  the 
intricacies  of  his  motor.' 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Hofmann  in  reply  to  the  first 
question.  "My  interest  in  mechanics  is  almost 
as  long  standing  as  my  love  for  music.  I  hey 
were  coexistent  in  fact,  and  both  have  been  with 
me  since  my  earliest  recollection.  At  present, 
however.  I  prefer  riding  in  an  automobile  to 
constructing  one.  .As  for  finding  rest  in  my 
car,  I  must  again  reply  in  the  negative.  \'ou 
see  when  we — that  is  to  say,  you  and  I  and 
all  of  us — drive  a  car  we  instinctively  like  to  go 
fast.  Something  seems  to  be  always  urging  us 
to  forge  ahead.  On  poor  roads  where  we  are 
necessarily  forced  to  go  slowly  we  are  continually 
on  the  alert  trying  to  avoid  as  many  bumps  as 
possible,  but  as  soon  as  we  come  to  a  good  road 
we  start  to  speeding  instead  of  going  slowly,  en- 
joying the  scenery,  and  at  the  same  time  resting 
our  minds  and  bodies.  To  my  mind,  if  there  is  a 
time  limit — if  you  have  to  be  at  such  and  such  a 
place  at  a  certain  time — it  is  better  to  take  the 
train;  it  is  more  certain.  Even  when  I  am  not 
driving  the  car  myself  but  am  simply  a  passen- 
ger, I  do  not  get  rela.xation.  .Although  I  am  nf)t 
at  the  steering  w  heel  physically  yet  1  am  there  in 
spirit.  I'm  on  the  alert  every  minute,  and  anti- 
cipate the  driver's  every  move.  In  fact,  I  have 
often  to  restrain  myself  from  giving  the  chauf- 
feur unwelcome  advice. 

"VJO,  .AS  far  as  finding  rest  in  motoring  is  con- 
^  ^  cerned,  I'm  afraid  it  can't  be  done  in  mvcase. 
However,  when  it  is  a  question  of  a  beneficial 
change  from  the  ordinary  routine  of  life,  there  is 
nothing  superior,  in  my  estimation,  to  automobil- 
ing.  .As  I  said  before,  I  have  been  interested  in 
automobiles  ever  since  their  inventif)n.  Indeed  I 
might  almost  say  before  they  were  thought  f)f — 
for  in  the  days  before  their  advent  1  had  a  passion 
for  bicycles.  I  was  forever  tinkering  and  riding 
about  on  them,  and  many  a  fall  I  had  too" — 
and  Mr.  Hofmann's  eyes  twinkled  reminiscently. 

"  I  he  part  of  automobiling  that  I  used  to 
like  best  was  the  mechanical  side  of  it  (I  have 
designed  and  built  three  cars  myself).  I've  been 
somewhat  gifted  with  a 
mechanical  turn  of  mind 
and  I  was  never  so  happy 
as  when  I  was  fussing  w  ith 
plans  and  figures.  To- 
day in  the  automobile  the 
question  of  suspension  in- 
terests me  greatly.  Some 
people  seem  not  to  mind 
how  much  they  are 
bumped  and  tossed  about, 
but  my  nature — you  may 
call  it  my  'artistic  temper- 
ament' if  you  will — is  par- 
ticularly sensitive  to  such 
discomforts. 


T  WAS  in  Europe  in  the 
early  days  of  motor 
cars.  I  hose  were  great 
days!  No  wonder  I  was 
interested.  Here  was  a 
new  and  inexhaustible 
field  of  discovery  awaiting 
development!  The  first 
gasolene  cars  liad  made 
their  appearance,  but  they 
were  terribly  clumsy  and 
you  could  hear  them  com- 
ing a  mile  off.  Their  ex- 
haust sounded  exactly  like 
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a  machine  gun.  If  it  iiadn't  been  so  nerve  rack- 
ing it  would  have  been  ludicrous."  And  Mr. 
Hofmann  burst  into  laughter  at  the  thought  of 
.some  of  the  earlier  models. 

"It  seemed  to  me,"  he  continiittl,  "tiiat  the 
steam  car  eliminated  this  difficulty  and  that  a 
car  could  be  operated  noiselessly  and  more  econ- 
omically on  kerosene  than  on  gasolene.  So  in 
1899  I  set  to  work  and  built  a  steam  car.  Alas! 
It  was  '  self-built' but  not'  self-moving.'  I  gave  it 
up.  In  l<>00  at  the  Paris  I'.xposition  I  bought 
a  (lardner-Serpollet  steam  car.  Serpollet  was 
one  of  the  pioneer  automobile  manufacturers  of 
France  and  was  the  inventor  of  the  so-called 
'flash  boiler' — which  in  reality  was  no  boiler  at 
all  but  a  series  of  pipes  heated  by  direct  flame. 
I  he  Serpollet  that  I  bought  had  four  cylinders, 
was  valve  controlled,  with  a  high-speed  engine 
and  'over-heated  steam' — when  you  got  it. 
Nevertheless  the  Serpollet  was  a  good  car  for 
its  time  and  I"  remember  a  famous  trip  I  made  in 
it  frf>m  I'ans  to  Berlin  in  seven  days.    W  ell  do  1 


recall  it  for  it  was  quite  an  event.  We  announced 
our  intention  of  going  from  Paris  to  Rheims — a 
distance  of  180  miles — in  one  day."  I  couldn't 
help  smiling  when  Mr.  Hofmann  said  this,  re- 
membering how  a  few  months  before  I  had  made 
the  same  trip  over  badly  war-torn  roads  in  less 
than  five  hours. 

\/IR.  SERPOLLET,"  he  continued,  "even 
though  it  was  his  car  that  was  to  accomplish 
the  feat,  was  openly  skeptical  and  made  us  promise 
to  wire  him  the  moment  we  reached  Rheims. 
Neither  L  nor  the  friend  who  was  to  accompany 
me,  slept  or  even  went  to  bed  at  all  the  night  before 
our  departure — we  were  too  excited  for  sleep — and 
bright  and  early,  at  4  M.,  the  next  day  we  set 
out.  I  was  dressed  the  way  aviators  are  dressed 
now,  all  in  leather,  and  to  match  the  outfit 
and  to  save  myself  the  bother  of  having  my 
shoes  shined,  I  wore  patent  leather  shoes.  At 
Aix  la  Chapelle  the  wife  of  the  owner  of  the 
garage,  where  I  was  cleaning  up  my  car,  thought 
it  very  strange  for  a  chauffeur  to  be  wearing  such 
expensive  shoes.  Becoming  suspicious,  she  looked 
me  over  closely  and  recognized  me,  in  spite  of  my 
di.sguise,  from  a  picture  in  a  musical  magazine. 

"We  succeeded  in  reaching  Rheims  at  9  o'clock 
that  same  evening.  I  was  so  cramped  and  ex- 
hausted from  driving  the  entire  way — my  friend 
was  in  this  respect  more  ornamental  than  useful 
— that  I  had  to  be  lifted  from  the  steering  wheel 
and  for  several  days  I  had  great  difficulty  in  un- 
clenching my  fingers — they  were  so  muscle 
bound  from  grasping  the  steering  wheel  for  seven- 
teen hours! " 


ou 
on 


T  SHOl'LD  think,"  I  interrupted,  "that  y 
would  have  been  worried  about  the  effect 
\()ur  fingers  for  your  playing." 

.VIr.  Hofmann  smiled.  "Well,  it  isn't  the  best 
thing  in  the  world  for  a  pianist,  but  here,  feel  my 
hands."  1  grasped  them;  they  were  as  firm  and 
as  hard  as  an  athlete's — somehow  I  had  alwa\s 
imagined  that  musicians'  hands  were  soft.  "  I 
rarely  used  to  worry  about  my  hands  when  I  was 
working  or  driving  my  machine. 

"  But  to  go  back  to  my  trip  from  Paris  to  Ber- 
lin. Leaving  Rheims  the  next  day  we  drove 
through  Luxembourg  to  Aix  la  Ch-ipelle  and 
from  there  to  \\  lesbaden  and  F  rankfort.  At  our 
next  stopping  place,  Weimar,  an  amusing  inci- 
dent occurred.  We  arrived  at  8  p.  M.  and  went  to 
the  best  hotel  in  town  and  sat  down  in  the  garden 
to  enjoy  the  peace  and  calm  after  the  long  day 
in  our  bone-rattler.  Near  us  at  a  large  table  was 
a  group  of  pale-faced,  long-haired  boys  and  girls. 

At  the  end  of  the  table 
was  a  still  paler  looking 
man  with  even  longer  hair. 
I  recognized  the  group  as 
Busoni,  the  great  pianist, 
and  his  pupils.  Calling 
the  waiter  1  gave  him  my 
card  and  told  him  to  an- 
nounce me  to  Mr.  Busoni. 
I  heard  the  latter  say  '  But 
where  is  Mr.  Hofmann?' 
I  was  begrimed  and  cov- 
ered with  dirt,  and  full  of 
oil  and  soot,  and  Busoni's 
astonishment  when  the 
waiter  pointed  me  out  to 
him  was  most  amusing. 
However,  he  forgave  my 
appearance,  and  we  spent 
a  jolly  evening  together. 

"From  \\  eimar  we  went 
to  Leipzic  and  from  there 
to  Berlin,  having  covered 
750  miles  in  seven  days. 
Not  too  bad  for  a  5  horse- 
power car. 


Mr.  Hofmann's  interest  in  automobiles  dales  from  their  inception.  He  at  first  preferred  the  steam- 
driven  cars  to  the  gasolene  ones  which  were  "as  noisy  as  a  virtuoso."  Later  he  discarded  the  former 
and  bought  a  gasolene-driven  car.   In  this  picture,  taken  in  1901,  he  is  driving  his  De  Dietrich 


A  FTER  about  a  year 
my  Serpollet  began  to 
deteriorate.   It  would  stall 
on  hills  or,  as  happened 
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once  or  twice,  start 
sliding  backward 
downhill.  We  would 
have  to  stop  until  we 
raised  sufficient  pres- 
sure, when  it  would 
run  along  for  a  little 
way,  only  to  stall 
again.  Here  was  a 
serious  flaw  that  I 
saw  would  always  be 
a  great  handicap  to 
steam  propelled  vehi- 
cles. So  I  bought  a  24 
horsepower  gasolene 
De  Dietrich,  a  former 
racing  car  and  con- 
sidered a  very  pow- 
erful car  for  its  day. 
It  was  as  noisy  as  a 
piano  virtuoso  is  at 
times,  so  I  sold  it  and 
proceeded  to  build  a 
car  myself.  After 
running  this  for  many 
years  I  converted  it 
into  a  light  truck  and 
it  is  still  in  constant 
use  to-day  on  my 
estate  i  n  Switzer- 
land. 

"  In  1908,  in  Aiken, 
S.  C,  I  built  a  gaso- 
lene-driven car  of  my 
own  design.   It  was  a 
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As  long  ago  as  1902,  early  in  the  days  of  motoring,  Mr.  Hofmann  built  this  motor  car  for  him- 
self.  It  proved  so  successful  that  it  is  still  in  use  to-day  as  a  truck  on  his  estate  in  Switzerland 
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cality.  Kor  example, 
for  converting  the  car 
w  hicii  he  constructed 
in  Aiken  in  1908  from 
a  closed  car  into  an 
open  one,  Mr.  Ilof- 
niann  invented  an 
ingenious  device. 
From  the  ceiling  of 
the  garage  hang  four 
hooks  at  the  end  of 
chains  on  pulleys. 
I  he  car  is  backed 
underneath  the 
chains,  the  hooks 
fastened  into  the  four 
corners  of  the  closed 
body,  and  the  top  is 
lifted  up  to  the  ceil- 
ing, where  it  remains 
safely  suspended  and 
out  of  the  way  dur- 
ing the  summer 
months,  or  until  such 
a  time  as  it  is  needed 
again.  Thus  it  takes 
but  a  few  minutes, 
to  convert  the  closed 
car  into  an  open  one, 
instead  of  having  to 
send  the  automobile 
to  the  repair  shop 
where  it  may  be 
held  up  for  days. 
And  one  man  unaided 


Interior  view  of  Mr.  Hof- 
mann's  garage  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
showing  his  clever  arrange- 
ment for  lifting  the  limousine 
top  from  the  car  and  storing 
it  suspended  from  the  ceiling. 
This  is  easily  operated  by  one 
man,  who  with  its  aid  can  in  a 
few  minutes  transform  a  real 
limousine  into  an  open  car 


six  -  cylinder,  50-75 
horsepower,  seven- 
passenger  car  with  a 
convertible  body,  and 
could  be  used  either  as 
a  limousine  or  an  open 
car.  It  also  had  the 
first  flush  dashboard 
ever  used,  I  still  have 
this  car,  and  it  is  in 
perfect  working  condi- 
tion." 

TN  ADDITION  to 
working  out  details 
of  motor  cars,  Mr. 
Hofmann  has  devised 
many  labor-saving  de- 
vices for  the  upkeep 
and  maintenance  of  his 
automobiles  on  his  es- 
tate  in  Switzerland, 
His  garage  is  a  model 
of  efficiency  and  practi- 


The  car,  which  the  pianist 
designed  and  built  at  Aiken, 
S.  C  ,  in  1908,  was  of  the  con- 
vertible type.  It  could  be 
used  as  either  a  closed  car, 
(above)  or  with  the  open  body 
as  shown  at  the  left.  It  had  a 
six-cylinder,  50-7.5  horsepower 
motor,  and  was  equipped  with 
t  he  first  flush  dashboard  ever 
used 


can  operate  the  de- 
vice, which  in  these 
days  of  scarce  and 
high-priced  labor,  is 
an  item  worth  con- 
sidering. The  arrange- 
ment is  a  simple  one 
and  easy  to  instal,  as 
can  be  seen  from  the 
accompanying  illustra- 
tion. 

"To-day,"  said  Mr. 
Hofmann  in  conclusion, 
"everything  about  mo- 
tors is  becoming  so 
nearly  perfect  that  it  is 
a  question  of  painting 
the  lily.  I  am  still  fond 
of  motoring  but  I  prefer 
now  to  sit  in  the  car, 
whereas  years  ago  I  pre- 
ferred to  lie  under  it." 


A BEAR  that  I  had  been  watching  sud- 
denly stopped  his  digaing  and  started  as 
though  to  cross  a  swift  mountain  stream 
near  by.    I  focused  my  glasses  on  him. 
i  he  water  was  high,  and  it  roared  and  surged  as  it 
entered  the  mouth  of  a  deep  canon  whose  rocky 
banks  rose  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  above  the  water. 

Bridging  the  forty-foot  stream  lay  a  long, 
slender,  fallen  tree.  Without  the  least  hesitation 
the  bear  stepped  upon  the  log  and  started  to  walk 
across.  It  at  once  began  to  sag  beneath  his 
weight,  liears  are  good  swimmers  and  1  sup- 
posed that  after  two  or  three  more  steps  the  log 
would  break  and  1  would  see  him  in  this  swift 
water.  .As  he  approached  the  centre  of  the  log 
he  turned  his  head  to  one  side  to  watch  a  number 
of  sticks  that  were  floating  swiftly  along  in  the 
rushing  water.  I'layfully  he  struck  at  one  of 
them,  although  his  paw  did  not  reach  within  four 
feet  of  It.  1  his  caused  the  sagging  log  to  bob 
up  and  dovvTi— a  movement  he  plainly  enjoyed. 
.Advancing  a  few  steps  he  again  struck  out.  Still 
the  log  did  not  break.  It  was  wet  and  tf)ugh- 
ened  from  a  rain  of  the  preceding  night. 


A  Douglas  spruce  which  twists  to  the  left 


"YAJITHOUT  any  wetting  to  toughen  it,  this 
tree  was  already  a  tough  one.  It  proved 
to  be  a  Douglas  spruce,  a  tree  whose  wood  is  most 
sought  for  airplane  timber,  and  which  has  for 
a  century  furnished  the  ship  masts  on  the  seven 
seas  of  the  world.  In  places  the  bark  was  torn 
off,  and  as  I  examined  it  I  discovered  that  the 
fibres  of  the  wood  were  twisted  round  and  round 
like  the  turns  of  a  screw.  I  chopped  deeply 
into  the  tree  and  found  that  it  was  twisted  nearly 
to  the  centre.  Then  I  walked  across  and  cutting 
off  the  top  of  the  tree  found  that  there  it  was 
twisted  through  to  the  centre.  Returning,  I 
chopped  off  tlie  stump  with  its  u|iturned  roots 
and  found  that  the  twist  at  the  bottom  had  begun 
wiien  the  tree  was  about  two  inclies  in  diameter. 
I  his  spruce  had  grown  close  to  the  bank  of  the 
stream  with  its  roots  wedged  into  the  vertical 
and  horizontal  cracks  in  the  rocks.  I  was  puz- 
zled to  know  just  why  the  tree  had  twisted  and 
I  have  spent  many  an  hour  since  in  trying  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  this  twisted  growth. 

{  ^Nh  day  I  examined  a  dead  pmc  in  which  the 
turns  of  the  sjiiral  were  so  clo.se  together 
that  the  log  had  tiie  appearance  of  being  wrajipcd 
round  and  round  horizontally  with  a  grayish- 
brown  yarn  made  of  wood  hbre.  Hut  in  most 
trees  the  twist  is  more  that  of  a  much  elongated 
spiral  spring,  going  around  a  tree  of  one  foot  di- 
ameter once  in  every  two  feet  of  rise.  The  spiral 
paint  on  a  stit'k  of  candy  illustrates  the  closeness 
of  the  turns  in  the  twist  of  most  twisted  trees. 

In  questioning  numbers  of  people  about  twisted 
trees  I  was  rejieatedly  told  tiiat  trees  in  the 
northern  hemis|)here  twisted  only  from  left  to 
right  and  that  below  the  e(]uator  they  twisted 
from  right  to  left.  This  I  believed  until  one  day 
I  found  contradictory  evidence.  I  had  jihoto- 
gra|)lied  a  dead  jiine  of  pronounced  spiral  growth, 
twisting  from  left  to  right.  In  developing  the 
negative  I  discovered  another  pine  standing  a 
few  feet  from  my  twisted  tree,  with  a  twist  in 
the  reverse  direction. 

r\URIN(j  the  years  of  my  wanderings  through 
'-^  the  forest  I  freciuently  found  twisted  trees 
of  many  kinds.  Several  lumbermen  had  told  me 
that  soft  woods  such  as  pines,  lirs,  and  aspens 
twisted  from  left  to  right,  and  the  hard  woods 
from  right  to  left.  Hut  I  have  found  trees  of 
each  of  these  species  with  right-hand  and  with 
left-hand  twists.  Douglas  sjiruce  and  limber 
pine  are  the  two  species  which  show  the  most  ex- 
treme twist  of  any  that  I  have  examined.  It 
may  be  that  all  species  twist,  though  perhaps 
some  less  closely  than  others,  whenever  there  is 
an  influential  combination  of  resistant  conditions. 

The  twist  in  a  living  tree  rarely  shows  unless 
the  bark  has  been  removed  from  some  cause.  I 
have  had  the  best  opportunities  to  study  twisted 
trees  in  tire-killed  areas  where  the  bark  has  been 
burned  away,  at  timberline  and  other  wind- 
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swept  places  where  the  bark  has  been  sand 
blasted  away,  and  in  trees  struck  by  lightning 
where  the  lightning  has  torn  its  spiral  pathway 
in  the  bark. 

Most  people  whom  I  questioned  felt  certain 
that  the  wind  was  the  chief  cause  of  this  twist- 
ing. This  seemed  plausible,  but  after  finding 
prt)nounced  twists  in  trees  in  sheltered  coves  and 
in  the  bottom  of  windless  cafions,  I  abandoned 
the  wind  as  even  a  possible  factor. 

Rock  resistance  appears  to  be  the  chief 
cause  of  twisted  tree  growth.  I  have  a  pho- 
tograph of  two  limber  pines  of  the  same  spe- 
cies which  grew  side  by  side  in  a  violently  wind- 
swept place.  One  of  these  is  twisted  and  the 
other  straight-grained.  The  straight-grained  one 
is  standing  in  deep  soil  and  the  other  in  shal- 
low soil  rooted  in  the  cracks  of  a  nearly  solid  rock. 

A  N  OLD  prospector  thought  that  dryness  was 
the  chief  cause  of  the  twist.    He  took  me 
to  a  dry,  wind-swept  ridge  where  most  of  the  trees 
were  twisted,  as  their  naked  trunks  revealed.  But 
we  examined  trees  in  a  near-by  wet  place  and 


A  near  neighbor  with  a  right-hand  twisl 


January,  19; 


This  tree  grew  in  a  sheltered  spot,  which  would  seem  to  prove 
that  the  wind  is  not  responsible  for  twisted  growth 

removing  the  bark  from  a  few  dead  ones  found 
that  they,  too,  were  twisted.  Both  those  in  the 
dry  and  in  the  wet  places  were  rooted  in  and 
upon  almost  unshattered  rock. 

Even  lightning  is  given  a  spiral  journey  by 
the  structure  of  a  twisted  tree.  When  lightning 
strikes  a  tree  of  ordinary  straight  grain  it  usually 
runs  directly  to  earth,  plowing  a  furrow,  bark- 
deep,  along  the  way.  But  when  a  twisted  tree  is 
struck  the  bolt  usually  follows  the  spiral  fibres 
round  and  round  the  trunk  to  the  ground. 

TN  BUILDING  a  short  stretch  of  mountain 
road,  hundreds  of  small  lodgepole  pines  were 
uprooted  and  thrown  out.  I  examined  many  of 
these  and  found  that  the  majority  of  them  were 
more  or  less  twisted.  Of  the  sixty-four  which  I 
examined,  fifty-seven  had  a  right-hand  twist. 


COUNTRY  LIFE 

Years  later  I  was  coming  through  a  standing 
fire-killed  forest  of  lodgcpoles.  The  bark  blis- 
tered by  the  fire  had  recently  dropped  off,  re- 
veahng  the  texture  of  the  wood.  Many  of 
these  trees  were  twisted.  I  circled  around  this 
spot  until  I  had  counted  sixty-four  twisted 
trees,  fifty-three  of  which  showed  a  left-hand 
twist.  Apparently  there  is  an  inherited  tendency 
to  twist  which  may  locally  be  either  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left.  \  single  lodgepole  with  hoarded 
seeds  in  a  burned  over  area  may  have  a  thousand 
descendants  within  a  stone's  throw.  If  it  is 
possible  to  transmit  a  tendency  either  to  a  right 
or  a  left  twist,  it  would  be  easy  to  understand  the 
distinctive  character  of  these  two  tracts. 

T  FOUND  seedlings  no  larger  than  a  lead  pencil 
that  were  twisted,  but  many  trees  like  the  one 
the  bear  used  fi)r  a  bridge  had  not  begun  to  twist 
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Limber  pines  in  a  windswept  place.   The  straight-grained  one  is 
deeply  rooted  in  soil;  the  twisted  one  chiefly  in  the  rocks 


A  twisted  limber  pine  struck  by  lightning.    Note  the  spiral 
pathway  torn  by  the  bolt 

until  they  were  two  or  more  inches  in  diameter. 
Apparently  the  roots  of  a  young  tree  work  their 
way  into  the  cracks  and  crevices  in  rocks  where 
they  find  all  the  available  soil  and  much  mois- 
ture, and  the  best  possible  anchorage.  After  a 
few  years'  growth  the  roots  have  expanded, 
completely  filling  the  cracks  and  crevices,  which 
in  many  cases  are  small.  The  growth  continu- 
ing, the  rocks  exert  a  choking  pressure  upon  the 
expanded  roots.  In  some  cases  I  found  the 
roots  not  round  but  flattened,  and  spread  out 
into  what  might  be  called  a  network  of  long, 
slender,  thin  fingers,  two  or  three  feet  long  but 
at  no  place  more  than  a  half  inch  thick.  Just 
how  this  resistance  of  the  rocks  is  related  to  the 
development  of  the  tree  roots,  to  the  gathering 
of  nourishment,  water,  and  the  food  which  it 
contains,  plant  physiology  may  sometime  explain. 


Fire,  which  removes  the  bark,  often  reveals  the  twisted  growth  in  trees 


The  PRACTICAL  GA%AGE  of 
Mr.  %EX  B£ACH 


GARAGES  at  best  are  unromantic  things. 
Plain  and  substantial,  they  follow  more 
the  practical  than  the  beautiful.  Their 
mis'sion  is  more  utilitarian  than  artis- 
tic. ^  et  rrfuch  can  be  done  with  the  simple, 
unassuming  garage.  Like  the  owner's  house, 
itself,  it  can  e.xpress  his  likes  and  dislikes.  If  it 
be  in  bad  style,  it  can  condemn  his  taste,  just  as 
an  artistic  garage — combining  utility  with  grace 
— can  prove  the  owner's  good  taste.  In  general, 
the  garage  should  conform  to  the  general  style 
of  architecture  of  the  estate  and  be  as  incon- 
spicuous as  possible. 

Such  a  garage  is  that  of  Mr.  Re.x  Beach  on  his 
estate  on  the  Hudson  River.  Somehow,  from 
reading  his  books,  we  should  imagine  the  author's 
estate  to  be  heavily  wooded,  with  great  pine 
trees,  frozen  rivers,  and  vast  expanses  of  snow, 
with  a  rough  log  cabin  for  a  house — and  to  be  per- 
fectly frank,  no  garage  entering  into  the  picture 
at  all.  Rather,  a  pack  of  malamutes  curled  up 
in  the  lee  of  some  windbreak. 

QUITE  the  contrary'  is  the  case.  Mr.  Beach's 
estate  is  carefully  and  thoughtfully  planned 
and  laid  out.  It  is  situated  on  a  high  hill  over- 
looking the  Hudson  River,  and  the  house — of  a 
rambling  English  type — is  set  amid  broad  lawns 
and  well-grown  trees.  Furthermore,  there  are 
gardens — Hower  and  vegetable — and  although  they 
are  rather  hidden  from  Hrst  view,  they  are  there. 
^  ou  come  upon  them  unexpectedly  sometimes, 
crowded  with  gay  little  flowers  or  shrubbery  and 
occasional  groups  of  vegetables.  How  Cherry 
Malotte  would  have  liked  such  gardens,  away 
up  in  frozen  .Alaska!  Imagine  a  flower  garden 
on  Kenai  Peninsula! 

But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  tell  of  Mr.  Beach's 
gardens  or  his  estate  or  even  of  his  house.  His 
garage  is  what  interests  us,  for  the  author's 
garage  is  an  integral  part  of  the  estate.  It  is 
not  unusual;  there  is  nothing  particularly  new 
about  it;  it  is  just  the  commodious,  practical 
sort  of  garage  that  the  average  man,  you  and  I, 


Mr.  HcTich  m;iy  not  mainl;iin  a  team  of  mala- 
mutes for  transjxjrtation  purposes,  but  it  is  quite 
evident  that  his  predilections  are  still  dog-ward 


would  build  if  we  knew  about  it,  ;ind  that  is  why 
it  interests  us. 

AS  11  should  be,  the  garage  is  conveniently 
■  near  the  house,  but  not  near  enougli  to  mar 
the  view — in  fact,  it  is  entirely  hidden  from  the 
house.  To  achieve  this  object,  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  natural  contour  of  the  land,  which 
slopes  to  the  west,  and  of  a  young  orchard,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  use  of  carefully  banked  shrubbery. 
Yet  although  the  garage  is  hidden  from  the  house, 
the  view  frf)m  the  living  quarters  of  the  chauf- 
feur's family  in  the  second  story  is  a  splendid  one. 


You  glimpse  rolling  hills  and  fields  and,  through 
the  leafy  trees,  the  majestic  Hudson  glistening- 
in  the  afternoon  sun. 

The  garage,  which  is  fairly  large,  and  ample 
enough  for  Mr.  Beach's  four  automobiles,  is 
built  of  stucco  and  brick,  which  blend  pleasingly 
with  the  landscape.  The  construction  is  thor- 
oughly fireproof  and  modern  in  every  respect. 
One  wing  is  a  stable,  for  Mr.  Beach  is  very  fond 
of  horses,  and  has  owned  many  prize  saddle  horses 
at  various  times.  However,  a  year  ago,  before 
spending  the  winter  months  in  California,  he 
sold  his  horses — and  with  rare  foresight  now  has 
the  stalls  filled  with  coal. 

nPHERE  is  a  special  furnace  which  supplies 
-■■  steam  heat  to  the  entire  building,  and  there 
is  also  a  small  coal  heater  to  furnish  the  chauf- 
feur's quarters  with  hot  water  during  the  sum- 
mer. There  is  an  overhead  water  supply  for 
washing  the  cars,  and  an  up-to-date  tool  room, 
where  every  tool  that  could  possibly  be  needed 
for  repairing  a  motor  is  kept.  The  garage  is 
lighted  throughout  by  electricity  and  is  connected 
with  Mr.  Beacii's  house  by  a  private  telephone. 
Outside  the  garage,  to  eliminate  the  danger  of  an 
exjilosion  and  fire,  there  is  an  under-ground  gaso- 
lene tank  with  a  capacity  of  550  gallons. 

On  the  second  floor  of  the  garage  are  the  quar- 
ters for  the  chauffeur  and  his  famih'.  In  these 
days  of  high  rents  and  cramped  and  uncomfort- 
able quarters  tiiere  must  be  many  who  would 
envy  Mr.  Beach's  chauffeur.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  more  homelike  and  comfortable 
apartment.  I  here  is  a  commodious  liv  ing  room 
from  whose  windows  one  gets  a  delightful  \  iew, 
a  large  bedroom,  a  kitchen  complete  with  all  the 
latest  devices  for  shortening  the  drudgery  of  pre- 
paring meals,  and  an  up-to-date  tiled  bathroom. 
That  the  chauffeur  is  duly  appreciatne  of  the 
care  that  has  been  taken  for  his  comfort  and  wel- 
fare is  best  shown,  perhaps,  by  the  little  sign 
which  he  has  hung  over  the  doorway  labeling 
the  garage  "Villa  Clasolene." 


of 

^hCOTOR  COMFORT 

Sv  SYDNEY  OXBERRT 


When  a  pneumatic  tire  strikes  an  obstacle, 
the  impact  is  absorbed  in  compressing  the  air 
all  around  the  tire,  and  little  of  the  shock  is 
transmitted  through  the  spokes  to  the  axle 


In  a  solid  rubber  lire  only  the  rubber  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  blow  is  distorted,  and 
therefore  more  of  the  shock  is  transmitted 
through  the  sjjokes  to  the  axle 


ONE  of  the  most  significant 
distinctions  between  highly 
civilized  people  and  those 
of  a  less  advanced  order  is  that  tiie 
former  understand  the  meaning  of  comfort  and 
know  how  to  provide  it.  Culture  and  comfort 
are  intimately  related.  A  man  of  refinement 
is  so  constituted  that  life  is  unsatisfactory  un- 
less its  accessories  conform  to  this  desire  for 
ease.  He  wants  things  to  run  smoothly.  He 
craves  variety  of  scene  and  circumstance,  but 
he  must  have  them  with  less  discomfort  than 
his  predecessors  underwent  to  obtain  them.  Prog- 
ress is  largely  just  that. 

In  nothing  is  this  desire  more  noticeable  than 
in  the  development  of  the  means  of  travel. 
Immediately  a  new  method  of  transportation 
is  presented,  there  begins  a  feverish  attention 
to  its  refinement  with  the  object  of  making  it 
more  comfortable.  This  applies  as  forcibly 
to  the  horse-drawn  vehicle  of  past  centuries, 
where  development  was  slow,  as  to  the  amazingly 
rapid  development  of  the  automobile  and  even 
the  airplane  of  to-day.  For  every  inventor 
concentrating  on  an  increase  in  speed  or  power, 
a  score  are  at  work  smoothing  out  the  discom- 
fort. So  miportant  is  this  element  of  progress 
that  there  are  those  who  assert  that  the  modern 
automobile  rests,  metaphorically  and  literally, 
on  the  pneumatic  tire. 

'  I  ^HE  practice  of  mounting  vehicle  bodies  on  leaf 
■'■  sprmgs  and  the  use  of  pneumatic  tires  were 
well  established  when  the  automobile  designer 
came  on  the  scene.  However,  beyond  the  mere 
fact  of  their  existence,  the  e.xperience  of  the  past 
with  these  devices  availed  him  but  little.  He 
had  to  meet  entirely  new  conditions,  and  those 
not  simple  ones. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  point  out  some  of  these 
conditions  with  a  view  to  demonstrating  the 
complicated  nature  of  the  problem.  First  of  all, 
the  automobile  was  heavier  than  horse-drawn 
"vehicles,  due  to  the  extensive  use  of  steel  and  iron 
in  its  construction,  and  it  traveled  faster.  Speed 
in  a  heavy  vehicle  magnifies  road  shocks.  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  the  great  force  of  the  impact 
and  rebound  on  striking  an  obstacle  or  dropping 
into  a  depression.  The  purpose  of  the  car  sus- 
pension is,  of  course,  to  absorb  this  shock  before 
it  reaches  the  passenger.  The  provision  of 
pneumatic  tires  and  steel  springs  that  will  hold 
the  body  in  its  normal  position  on  smooth,  level 
ground  may  or  may  not  furnish  the  desired  shock- 
absorbing  qualities.  That  depends  on  the  size, 
shape,  location,  and  resilience  of  the  steel  in  the 
case  of  the  springs,  and  on  the  size,  shape,  and 
pressure  of  the  tires.  As  regards  the  tires,  no 
great  diflficulty  from  the  standpoint 
of  dynamics  was  presented.  1  he 
problem  there  lay  chiefly  in  structu- 
ral strength,  wearing  qualities,  mode 
of  attachment,  etc.  Air  is  compres- 
sible and  rubber  is  capable  ot  easy 
distortion.  I  hese  two  facts  enable 
the  pneumatic  tire  to  take  care  of  all 
the  minor  vibrations  set  up  by  ir- 
regularities in  the  road  surface,  in  a 
manner  that  has  never  yet  been  ap- 
proached by  a  substitute. 

The  springs,  however,  which  must 


The  unsprung  weight  is  that  which  lifts  directly  with  the  wheels  and  includes 
the  axle  and  also  a  portion  of  the  springs  themselves,  as  shown  here  in  black. 
There  is  less  bulk  to  lift  quickly  in  the  cantilever  than  in  the  elliptic  types 


be  provided  for  the  larger  vibrations  were  a  less 
known  quantity,  with  more  varied  requirements 
from  the  designer's  point  of  view.  If  the  load  were 
known  and  constant — that  is,  if  the  car  always  car- 
riv-d  the  same  number  of  passengers  and  the  speed 
never  varied — the  spring  problem  would  be  much 
simplified.  But  the  spring  maker  must  provide 
for  a  load  varying  from  one  to  five  or  seven  pas- 
sengers; springs  of  sufficient  strength  for  the  whole 
family  but  yet  not  too  stiff  for  the  lone  driver. 
1  he  resilience  must  be  such  that  the  oscillation 
set  up  in  the  car,  on  striking  an  obstacle  at  high 
speed,  is  not  excessive,  while  at  the  same  time 
there  is  required  a  certain  sufficient  give  to 
the  spring  system  at  low  speeds  when  the  impacts 
are  less  severe.  To  say  that  the  spring  designer 
IS  between  two  fires  is  putting  it  mildly.  He  is 
surrounded  by  them.  Besides  meeting  the  con- 
ditions already  mentioned,  he  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  front  springs  are  to  function  in  a  rather 
limited  range  of  movement  or  the  steering  will 
be  seriously  affected;  that  the  rear  springs  must 
resist  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  the  driving 
and  braking  torque — that  is,  the  tendency 
of  the  rear  axle  housing,  on  which  the  spring 
is  mounted,  to  turn  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
that  of  the  wheels.  He  must  remember  that  in 
many  cases  the  car  is  pushed  through  the  for- 
ward portion  of  the  rear  springs,  and  therefore 
they  must  be  strong  enough  to  take  that  strain. 
And  he  must  take  into  account  the  severe  side- 
sway  strains  imposed  on  the  springs  when  turning 
corners  at  speed. 

TS  IT  to  be  wondered  at  that,  so  far  as  riding 
*-  qualities  are  concerned,  there  are  cars — and 
cars?  Nor  does  comfort  in  the  car  end  at  the 
springs,  by  any  means.  There  are,  besides,  the 
factors  of  wheelbase,  weight,  position  of  the  centre 


The  automobile  of  twelve  years 
and  a  centre  of  gravity,  whili 
has  a  lunn  wheelbase  and  a  low  ci 
greatly  improved  riding  qualities 


ai;o  had  a  short  wheelbase 
tiir  nil  idern  vehicle  (below) 
iitii-  nf  gravity,  making  for 


of  gravity  of  the  body,  size,  shape, 
location,  and  upholsteringof  theseats, 
all  of  which  have  a  highly  important 
bearing  on  riding  ease. 

Before  dealing  with  the  springs  and  body 
design  as  they  affect  comfort,  reference  may  be 
made  to  the  precise  purpose  served  by  the  pneu- 
matic tire,  and  the  reason,  which  to  many  motor- 
ists seems  strange,  that  no  substitute  of  equal 
merit  has  ever  been  devised,  despite  the  stagger- 
ing financial  incentive  that  dangles  before  the 
inventor.  "Why  cannot  a  combination  of 
springs  and  rubber  be  arranged  to  produce  the 
same  effect  without  the  nuisance  of  tire  inflation 
and  changing,  and  the  blow-out  bugbear?"  they 
ask.  when  told  briefly  that  it  is  principally 
a  matter  of  weight,  the  more  inquiring  of  them 
feel  justified  in  asking  further  why  the  addition 
of  weight  involved  in  the  use  of  a  substitute 
should  be  any  different  from  the  carrying  of  an 
extra  passenger  or  two,  which  in  large  cars  seems 
to  make  so  little  difference  to  the  running  or  rid- 
ing qualities.  The  answer  is  that  it  is  not  so 
much  the  added  weight  as  the  fact  of  its  being 
applied  in  the  wrong  place.  It  is  a  matter  of 
inertia,  and  may  be  aptly  illustrated  by  the  small 
boy's  well-known  prank  of  placing  a  large  brick 
under  an  inviting  old  hat  for  the  subsequent 
joy  of  witnessing  an  unsuspecting  playmate 
stub  his  toe  in  a  flying  kick.  The  victim  suffers 
not  because  he  hasn't  the  power  in  his  foot  to 
move  the  brick  a  considerable  distance  but  be- 
cause he  cannot  do  it  quickly.  The  inertia 
prevents  that.  A  heavy  mass  has  a  penchant 
for  "staying  put."  Now  all  substitutes  for 
the  air  in  a  pneumatic  tire  are  naturally  many 
times  the  weight  of  air.  Imagine  a  series  of  steel 
springs  on  the  rim  of  a  wheel  of  such  strength 
that  at  any  one  point  it.  will  compress  equally 
with  an  air-filled  tire.  If  such  a  wheel  were 
placed  on  one  side  of  a  car  and  a  pneumatic 
tired  wheel  on  the  other  side,  and  the  car  driven 
at  a  fair  speed  over  a  low  curb,  the  result  would 
be  as  follows:  the  rubber  casing  of  the  pneumatic 
tire  would  yield  at  the  point  of  contact  with  the 
obstacle  and  the  air  in  the  zvhole  of  the  tire  would 
be  slightly  but  quickly  compressed,  allowing 
that  side  of  the  car  to  glide  over  the  curb  without 
much  lift.  The  spring  wheel,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  not  have  time  to  compress,  due  to  the  mass 
of  steel  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  start  in 
motion,  with  the  result  that  that  side  of  the  car 
would  be  lifted  before  the  spring  could  begin 
to  absorb  the  blow.  No  arrangement  of  springs 
can  remove  this  defect  of  inertia. 

OTHER  tire  substitutes,  in  which  the  air 
cushion  is  placed  away  from  the  periphery  of 
the  wheel,  suffer  similarly,  because 
the  medium  between  the  air  cush- 
ion and  the  road  must,  for  structu- 
ral reasons,  be  too  heavy  to  respond 
quickly  to  shock.  Moreover,  it  is 
impossible  to  absorb  the  shock  all 
around  the  tire  as  in  the  pneumatic, 
but  only  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
impact. 

Returning  now  to  the  more  general 
aspect  of  car  design  as  related  to 
comfort,  attention  may  be  drawn  to 
some  of  the  reasons  why  a  modern 
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is  held  up  at  an  angle,  the 
weight  will  cause  it  to 
bend  very  much  less  than 
when  held  out  horizon- 
tally. The  same  force 
is  applied  in  both  cases, 
but  in  the  horizontal  po- 
sition it  is  acting  directly 
across  the  cane;  while  in 
the  inclined  position  some 
of  the  force  is  exerted 
along  the  cane,  compress- 
ins  it. 


A  cur\  ed  spring  gives  more  of  a  shock  than 
a  flat  spring,  because  some  of  the  road  shock  is 
transmitted  along  each  half  of  the  sprmg  to 
the  frame.  In  the  flat  sprmg  the  shock  acts 
directly  across  the  lea\'es  and  the  force  is  ex- 
pended only  in  bending  them.  A  light  cane 
with  a  weight  attached  to  the  end  bends  less 
in  an  inclined  position  than  when  held  horizon- 
tally, for  t  he  same  reason 


automobile  rides  so  much  better  than  those  of 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  .Most  important  among 
these  is  the  lowering  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
and  the  lengthening  of  the  wheelbase.  I  he  high 
cars  with  the  short  wheelbase  of  the  old  adven- 
turesome days  had  an  e.xciting  way  of  pitching 
the  occupants  back  when  the  front  wheels  struck 
an  obstacle,  and  forward  when  the  back  wheels 
hit  It.  By  dropping  the  frame  to  the  lowest  pos- 
sible position  and  decreasing  the  height  of  the 
seats,  bringing  the  centre  of  gravity  as  near  as 
practicable  to  the  level  of  the  a.xles,  the  pitching 
action,  as  well  as  dangerous  side-sway 
at  comers,  were  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. 1  his  construction  necessitated 
a  longer  wheelbase  to  accommodate 
the  increased  leg  rfxim  required  for 
the  lowered  sitting  posture,  which  also 
contributed  materially  to  steadier  rid- 
ing. 

The  desire  for  a  lower  car  which 
holds  the  road  better  and  looks  better 
imposed  further  restrictions  on  the 
making  of  springs,  as  it  reduced  the 
space  in  which  they  operate.  I  his 
brought  about  two  or  three  interest- 
ing solutions  of  the  problem,  first  the 
frame  was  bent  up  or  upswept  at  the 
rear  under  the  seat  to  pro\  ide  more  play  for  the 
rear  axle.  I  hen  some  makers  adopted  the  under- 
slung  method  of  attaching  the  springs  to  the  axle, 
thereby  gaining  a  few  valuable  inches  of  vertical 
play  for  the  spring  before  the  body  could  hit 
the  a.xle.  .And  lastly  there  has  been  a  notable 
increase  in  the  use  of  flat  cantilever  springs. 
1  he  more  play  a  spring  can  have,  within  reason, 
the  more  flexible  it  can  be  made.  Stiff  springs 
cause  the  car  to  be  lifted  by  road  obstacles  and  so 
waste  power.  The  easier  riding  a  car,  the  more 
of  its  engine  power  goes  for  forward  motion  and 
the  less  it  wastes. 

Some  of  the  most  common  tvpes  of  automobile 
springs  are  shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  half  eiii|5tic  is 
universally  used  for  the  front  axle.  .At  the  rear 
the  types  divide  into  half  elliptic,  three  quarter 
elliptic,  full  elliptic,  platform,  and  cantilever. 
In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  pronounced  ten- 
dency tf)ward  flatter  springs  in  all  types.  1  his 
is  done  primarily  to  give  the  spring  a  readier 
response  to  road  shock  without  transmitting  it 
to  the  body.  The  reason  for  this  may  be  ex- 
plained by  imagining  a  much  exaggerated  curved 
spring,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  and  comparing 
its  action  with  that  of  a  perfectly  flat  spring. 
Suppose  a  vertical  force  is  applied  to  the  under- 
side of  each  of  these  springs,  corresponding  to  a 
road  shock  which  is  transmitted  through  the 
spokes  to  the  axle.    In  the  case  of  the  flat  spring 

E tactically  all  the  energy  will  be  absorbed  in 
ending  the  spring;  whereas  in  the  curved  spring 
only  some  of  it  will  be  expended  in  that  way, 
the  remainder  acting  like  an  inclined  hammer  blow 
on  each  half  of  the  spring,  as  shown  bv  the  arrows, 
transmitting  that  part  of  the  shock  directly  to 
the  chassis.  In  other  words,  the  leaves  on  the 
curved  spring  would  be  in  compression,  causing  a 
great  loss  in  flexibility.  .As  a  simple  illustration 
cf  the  action  of  each  half  of  the  spring,  imagine 
a  light  cane  with  a  weight  hung  from  one  end, 
and  the  other  end  held  in  the  hand.    If  the  cane 


the  front  portion  of 
not  genera llv  realized 


'T*HE  need  for  a 
■'•  straight  spring  is 
particularly  important 
in  cars  fitted  with  what 
is  termed  H  o  t  c  h  k  i  s  s 
drive,  in  which  the 
car  is  driven  through 
the  rear  spring.  It  is 
by  the  average  motor- 
ist that  his  car  is  really  being  pushed  forward 
by  the  rear  axle.  I  he  propeller  shaft,  which 
transmits  the  power  from  the  engine  to  the  rear 
axle  through  the  differential,  has  sliding  joints 
and  therefore  cannot  take  any  of  this  push.  On 
many  cars  special  rods  called  radius  rods  are 
fitted  to  perform  this  work.  In  Hotchkiss  drive, 
where  this  member  is  dispensed  with,  the  sjiring 
does  double  duty  and  must  be  made  and  mounted 
with  this  in  mind. 


Typical  automobile  chassis  showing  half-elliptic  springs  in  front,  and  three-quarter  elliptics  at 
the  rear.   The  present  tendency  is  toward  flatter  springs  in  all  types 


Of  rear  sjirings  the  cantilever  has  shown  an 
increasing  favor  with  manufacturers  during  the 
past  few  years.  I  his  principle  was  first  applied 
oy  F.  W.  Lanchester,  an  Knglish  engineer,  many 
years  ago.  It  consists  of  a  long,  flat  or  almost 
flat  leaf  spring  pivoted  to  the  frame  at  or  near 
its  centre  and  attached  to  the  axle  at  the  rear, 
as  shown  in  one  of  the  diagrams.  I  he  forward 
end  is  either  siiackled  to  the  frame  or  provided 
with  a  sliding  joint  to  permit  the  necessary  slight 
elongation  in  action.  Some  interesting  advan- 
tages are  claimed  for  it,  the  most  important 
being  that  there  is  less  unsprung  weight,  that 
is,  the  bulk  of  the  spring  being  supported  directly 
by  the  frame  as  opposed  to  the  elliptic  forms 
where  most  of  the  weight  is  on  the  axle,  there 
is  less  weight  to  lift  quickly,  permitting  a  faster 
response  to  road  irregularities.  .Also,  since  no 
part  c)f  the  spring  extends  behind  the  axle,  the 
wheelbase  can  be  increased  without  lengthen- 
ing the  body  or  frame. 

pJOWF-V' F,R,  altiiough  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
the  different  types  of  springs  used,  it  is  a  fact 
that  on  high-class  cars,  where  the  suspension  is 
carefully  thought  out,  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  say, 
from  a  seat  in  the  tonneau, 
that  one  form  of  spring  is 
better  than  another.  And, 
after  all,  that  is  the  common- 
sense  way  of  judging. 

Whether  a  spring  is  flat 
or  curved,  it  will  in  time 
de\elop  stifl^ness  of  action 
if  lubrication  is  neglected 
and  rust  allowed  to  form. 
Owing  to  the  method  of 
assembly,  a  continual  rub- 
bing takes  place  between 
all  the  inner  surfaces  of 
the  leaves.  This  interleaf 
friction,   as   it   is  termed, 


affects  the  flexibility  of  the  spring  and  should 
be  maintained  a  constant  factor  bv  proper 
lubrication.  To  a  certain  extent  this  friction 
is  desirable.  The  purpose  of  the  lubricant  is  not 
to  eliminate  it  entirely  even  if  that  were  possible, 
for  it  acts  as  a  sort  of  damper  to  extreme  oscilla- 
tions, tending  to  reduce  their  amplitude  and 
number. 

The  shape  and  location  of  the  seats  have  a 
great  influence  on  the  comfort  of  the  car.  It 
took  several  years  to  discover  that  low  seats 
with  a  pronounced  backward  slant,  which  neu- 
tralizes the  tendency  to  slide  forward  when 
the  brakes  are  applied,  were  the  logical  thing 
for  the  automobile.  Incidentally,  it  is  worth 
noting  that  perhaps  we  have  not  carried  this 
low,  sloping  seat  idea  far  enough  yet.  At 
any  rate  there  is  on  record  the  caustic  remark 
of  an  English  motorist  to  an  .American  friend: 
"\  ou  .Americans  sit  on  your  cars;  \\-e  sit  in  ours!" 
It  suggests,  at  least,  the  feasibilitv  of  supporting 
the  body  hammock-like  on  a  greater  surface,  with 
possibly  more  comfort.  .Adjustable  seats, 
especially  for  the  driver,  have  been  tried  with 
some  success.  It  is  probable  that  development 
in  tiiis  direction  will  be  made  in  the  near  future, 
with  the  idea  of  making  the  car  conform  to  the 
occupants'  particular  demands,  not.  as  at  present, 
merely  striking  an  average.  Most  women  could 
drive  much  farther  with  less  fatigue  if  the  seat  and 
back  could  be  brought  forward  to  accommodate 
their  reach.  .And  even  an  average-sized  man, 
to  whom  the  relation  of  pedals,  seat,  and  steering 
wheel  was  just  right,  would  find  an 
occasional  change  of  seat  position 
refreshing  on  a  long  run. 

TN  THIS  connection,  a  little  more 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  car 
owner  himself  is  worth  while.  Just 
because  a  rail  foot  rest  is  provided 
is  no  reason  for  not  adding  variety 
in  the  form  of  one  or  two  leather 
cushions  on  the  floor  of  the  car. 
Similarly,  an  extra  loose  cushion  for 
the  back  may  sometimes  be  desir- 
able. I  hen  it  is  easy  to  overlook  the 
comfort  that  comes  from  a  mere 
change  of  position  in  the  car. 
The  ideal  pressure  for  tires  is  a  puzzling  point 
with  many  motorists  who  have  at  least  a  sus- 
picion that  the  figure  advocated  by  the  tire  maker 
is  rather  high.  I  he  fact  is  that  on  good  roads 
in  ordinary  circumstances  softer  riding  will 
result  if  the  pressure  is  five  or  ten  pounds  lower 
than  the  tire  man  asks.  Hut  there  is  no  more 
effective  way  of  running  up  your  tire  bills — 
which  are  high  enough  an\'way.  It  is  naturaJly 
the  aim  of  the  manufacturer  to  induce  users  to 
get  the  best  possible  mileage  from  his  product, 
and  to  this  end  full  inflation  is  absolutely  es- 
sential. 1  he  fabric  or  cords  in  the  side  walls 
of  a  casing  cross  each  other  diagonally  so  as  to- 
permit  shaping  and  flexibility.  When  a  tire  is 
run  soft  there  is  set  up  a  scissors  action  between 
the  separate  strands,  as  each  porrion  of  the 
wheel  meets  and  leaves  the  ground,  which  soon 
loosens  the  fabric  from  the  rubber  in  which  it  is 
imbedded,  weakening  the  sides  and  inviting 
blow-outs  and  deterioration  from  moisture. 
If  the  tire  is  well  inflated  this  action  is  kept  at 
its  minimum.  So,  on  the  whole,  the  manufac- 
turer's prescription  regarding  pressure  is  a  pretty 
safe  rule  to  follow. 


HALT  ELLIPTIC 


The  five  most  commonly  used  types  of  rear  springs  for  automobiles 
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The  Diqmtij  af  theEenaissanec 
<^^-^  at  the  f)ampton  Shops 

As  the  leaded,  niullioiied  windows,  oak 
.  beamed  cediiigs  and  dusky  paneled 
wamscoting  of  those  spacious  halls  of  the 
English  Renaissance  formed  a  fittnig  hack- 
ground  for  the  social  life  of  that  time,  so 
the  adaptations  of  this  early  architecture 
to  the  needs  of  to-day  suggest  the  soft,  rich 
tones  of  old  brocades  and  Flemish  tapes- 
tries with  reproductions  of  that  sturdy  fur- 
niture of  carven  oak. 

At  the  Hampton  Shops  you  will  find 
rare  antiques  and  also  reproductions  con- 
structed by  hand  with  the  same  care  and 
sincerity  that  made  their  originals  historic. 
Here  interiors,  representative  of  every 
phase  of  decoration,  evince  the  skill  and 
unlimited  resources  of  the  Hampton  Deco- 
rators whose  services  are  at  your  com- 
mand m  assembling  harmonious  draperies, 
furniture,  and  accessories,  with  accordant 
backgrounds. 


DeeoraEion  ■  Jlntiquitifg  •  Funiitur?] 


The  Countn  side 
for  Countr\- 
People 


The  thought  of  the  coun- 
try as  merely  a  setting 
for  the  large  cities,  as  the 
source  of  their  food  and 
other  raw  products,  of  recreation  for  their  citi- 
zens, and  of  such  other  factors  for  their  amuse- 
ment and  comfort  as  might  be  obtained  there,  is 
much  less  prevalent  than  it  used  to  be.  How- 
ever, it  does  persist  in  the  minds  of  some — mainly 
permanent  dwellers  in  the  large  cities  of  the  East 
— and  it  is  to  prevent  the  destructive  conse- 
quences of  their  shortsightedness  that  a  "save 
the  countr\  "  campaign 
was  inaugurated  last 
summer.  Its  nucleus 
is  the  Bedford  Gar- 
den Club  of  W  est- 
chester  County,  New 
York,  whose  members 
have  set  out  to  beautify 
the  roadsides  of  the 
county  in  the  first 
place,  and  to  preserve 
the  trees  and  shrubber%' 
that  border  them  from 
thedepredations  of  city 
vandals,  in  the  second 
place.  Perhaps  readers 
of  Cot  NT  RY  LiFF  have 
seen  automobile  parties 
returning  from  joy  rides 
to  their  city  homes  with 
their  cars  loaded  down 
with  blossoming 
branches  of  trees  and 
bushes.  .An  instance  or 
two  of  this  kmd  mav 
not  appear  to  be  a  ser- 
ious matter — indeed 
the  riders  mav  almost 


seem  commendable  in  their  love  for  flowers.  But 
multiply  the  results  of  one  such  party  by  several 
hundred  or  even  thousand  each  Sunday;  then 
recall  that  in  most  cases  they  ne\  er  stop  to  con- 
sider whether  the  tree  they  rob  is  on  public  or 
private  property;  that  they  don't  pick  a  few 
blossoms  carefully  and  intelligently,  but  crudely 
tear  off  whole  branches  without  a  thought  about 
the  after  appearance  of  the  plant;  and,  finally, 
realize  how  brief  the  life  of  material  so  collected 
and  so  handled — and  the  unjustifiability,  the 
actual  vandalism  of  the  performance  becomes 


Frugality 
in  the  Use 
of  Fertilizers 


(>Tit  a(i<  rni;iih  of  i  he 


tt  ucks 


ihrvu'!ck-ri  (i-^-iilion  ol  tin-  war  was  t  ih- linnu-nsc  suppl)  lA  aiiny 
France,  but  never  svnl  cjver  The  fleet  pictured  represents  just  an  infinite-iimal  part  ol^one  small  detachment  of  them, 
parked  on  the  Rochester  Industrial  Exposition  ({rounds.  Rochester,  N  Y  Tliese  trucks  may  be  detailed  for  parcel  post 
work  or  posriibly  sold  as  rural  motor  transjxjrts,  but  in  the  meantime  exjxjsure  is  not  noticeably  increasing  their  value 


plainer.  So  the  \\  estchester  County  nature 
lovers  have  set  out  to  stop  it,  and  they  want 
to  enlist  the  aid  of  many  other  individuals  in 
many  other  communities,  as  well  as  highway 
authorities  and  even,-  sort  of  rural  neighbor- 
hood improvement  organization  that  they  can 
arouse.  There  will  be,  as  noted,  two  phases 
of  the  work — planting  and  maintenance,  and 
protection.  Recruits,  individually  and  collec- 
tively, are  urged  to  come  forward  and  enlist 
in  behalf  of  a  more  beautiful  countryside  for 
country  people. 

The  use 
of  so- 
called 
com- 
mercial fertilizers,  as 
distinguished  from  farm 
and  green  manures,  hu- 
mus preparations,  and 
the  like,  is  and  will  re- 
main an  established, 
permanent  phase  of 
;;griculture.  Perhaps 
ne\  er  will  any  once  rich 
soil  be  rendered  so  in 
need  of  mineral  plant 
foods  as  certain  types 
have  been  in  the  past, 
as  a  result  of  ignorant 
and  thoughtless  "soil 
mining."  Neverthe- 
less, as  a  precaution 
against  soil  depletion, 
as  a  means  of  keeping 
fertility  as  well  as  ph\-s- 
ical  condition  at  a  high 
level,  farmers  are  going 
to  continue  to  buy  and 
use  phosphates.    It  is 


tie  for  shipment  to 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Harter, 
Canton,  Ohio 
N.  Lape,  Wyoming,  O. 
.  O.  Keene,  Lexington,  Ky. 
Jos.  B.  Ffaggin  Est. 

Lexington,  Ky. 
,  D.  McDougall, 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 
John  Condon,  Esq., Chicago 
Geo.  A.  Newhall, 

Burlingame,  Cal. 
Jno.  J.  Ryan,  Cincinnati 
Emil  Winter,  Pittsburgh 
linckrodt,  Jr. 
ouis.  Mo. 


Grand  Prize 


Gold  Medal 


P]nm  nnil  Oranmpnlnl 

FOR  town  houses,  suburban  homes,  and  country 
estates,  there  is  a  Stewart  Iron  Fence  that  wiil 
meet  your  purpose  better  than  any  other  fence. 

Every  Stew  art  design  has  the  artistic  quah'ties  that 
make  Stewart's  Fence  the  standard  of  the  world  and 
the  choice  of  the  finest  estates  in  .America.  A  Stew- 
art Fence  retains  its  original  beauty. 

If  you  desire  to  make  your  home  attractive  and 
protect  your  property  and  want  the  greatest  value 
possible  for  the  mone\^  invested,  Stewart's  Iron 
Fence  is  your  logical  choice. 

Our  catalogs  describe  and  illustrate  Stewart's  Iron  Fence  in 
detail,  show  photographs  of  installations,  and  give  you  caluable 
information  on  fencing.  Do  not  huy  your  fence  until 
you  hate  seen  these  hoolf^s.    Write  for  them  to-day. 

THE  STEWART  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

Incorporated 

650  Stewart  Blk.      Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Sales  and  (  onstruetiou  Kc-prckODtatitr*  in  Prinripal  (  it 

"The  World's  Grratesl  Iron  Fence 
Builders" 
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Sludebaker  quality,  dominanl 
for  68  years,  is  reflected  in 
this  Series  20  BIG-SIX 


The  Series  20  Big-Six 

I O  you  who  delight  in  motoring  through  winter  parkways, 
X  cozy  and  warm  in  soft  fur  robes,  thrilling  with  the  joy  of 
winter  sunshine,  and  the  great  out'of'doors,  this  60'horse' 
power  Series  20  Studebaker  BIG 'SIX  provides  the  utmost  in 
comfort,  convenience  and  motoring  satisfaction.  You  return 
from  your  ride,  refreshed,  rejuvenated  with  the  pure  wine  of 
winter  atmosphere. 

Its  marvelous  power  will  take  you  with  ease  anywhere  over 
any  kind  of  road.  Its  126'inch  wheelbase  affords  ample  roomi' 
ness  for  seven  adult  passengers. 

Equipment  includes  cord  tires,  shock  absorbers,  improved 
straight  side  windshield  with  ventilator  base  and  integral  side 
lights,  silver'faced  clock,  and  extension  tonneau  light. 


The  Countryside 
for  Country 
People 


The  tliought  of  the  coun- 
try as  merely  a  setting 
for  the  large  cities,  as  the 
source  of  their  food  and 
other  raw  products,  of  recreation  for  their  citi- 
zens, and  of  such  other  factors  for  their  amuse- 
ment and  comfort  as  might  be  obtained  there,  is 
much  less  preN  alent  than  it  used  to  be.  How- 
ever, it  does  persist  in  the  minds  of  some — mainly 
permanent  dwellers  in  the  large  cities  of  the  East 
— and  it  is  to  prevent  the  destructive  conse- 
quences of  their  shortsightedness  that  a  "save 
the  country"  campaign 
was  inaugurated  last 
summer.  Its  nucleus 
IS  the  Bedford  Gar- 
den Club  of  West- 
chester County,  New 
^  ork,  whose  members 
have  set  out  to  beautify 
the  roadsides  of  the 
county  in  the  first 
place,  and  to  presers  e 
the  trees  and  shrubber>' 
that  border  them  from 
thedepredations  of  city 
\  andals,  in  the  second 
place.  Perhaps  readers 
of  CoLNTRY  LiFF  have 
seen  automobile  parties 
returning  from  joy  rides 
to  their  city  homes  with 
their  cars  loaded  down 
with  blossoming 
branches  of  trees  and 
bushes.  .An  instance  or 
two  of  this  kmd  may 
not  appear  to  be  a  ser- 
ious matter — indeed 
the  riders  may  almost 


seem  commendable  in  their  love  for  flowers.  But 
multiply  the  results  of  one  such  party  by  several 
hundred  or  even  thousand  each  Sunday;  then 
recall  that  in  most  cases  they  never  stop  to  con- 
sider whether  the  tree  they  rob  is  on  public  or 
private  propert\";  that  they  don't  pick  a  few 
blossoms  carefully  and  intelligently,  but  crudelj'' 
tear  off  whole  branches  without  a  thought  about 
the  after  appearance  of  the  plant;  and,  finally, 
realize  how  brief  the  life  of  material  so  collected 
and  so  handled — and  the  unjustifiability,  the 
actual  vandalism  of  the  performance  becomes 


(Jnc  al'lt  f  rn.'il  li  <>1  t  (n- su'I(U-ti  i  cs.,;it  khi  ol  tlic  w;ii  was  I  In-  nniiu  iisc  sii|)ply  ol  aiuiy  trucks  tiiadc-  tor  sliipmi-nt  lo 
France,  but  never  sent  over  The  Heel  |)icture<l  re|)resents  just  an  iiilinite-iimal  part  of  one  small  detachment  of  them, 
parked  on  the  Rochester  Industrial  Ex|)ositioii  grounds,  Rochester.  N  Y.  These  trucks  may  he  detailed  for  parcel  poal 
work  or  possibly  sold  as  rural  motor  transixjrts.  but  in  the  meantime  exposure  is  not  noticeably  increasing  their  value 


plainer.  So  the  Westchester  County  nature 
lovers  have  set  out  to  stop  it,  and  they  want 
to  enlist  the  aid  of  many  other  individuals  in 
many  other  communities,  as  well  as  highway 
authorities  and  every  sort  of  rural  neighbor- 
hood improvement  organization  that  they  can 
arouse.  There  will  be,  as  noted,  two  phases 
of  the  work — planting  and  maintenance,  and 
protection.  Recruits,  individually  and  collec- 
tively, are  urged  to  come  forward  and  enlist 
in  behalf  of  a  more  beautiful  countryside  for 
country  people. 

Frugality  Theuse 
in  the  Use  o  f  s  o- 
of  Fertilizers  called 
com- 
mercial fertilizers,  as 
distinguished  from  farm 
and  green  manures,  hu- 
mus preparations,  and 
the  like,  is  and  will  re- 
main an  established, 
permanent  phase  of 
agriculture.  Perhaps 
ne\  er  will  any  once  rich 
soil  be  rendered  so  in 
need  of  mineral  plant 
foods  as  certain  tj'pes 
have  been  in  the  past, 
as  a  result  of  ignorant 
and  thoughtless  "soil 
mining."  Neverthe- 
less, as  a  precaution 
against  soil  depletion, 
as  a  means  of  keeping 
fertility  as  well  as  phys- 
ical condition  at  a  high 
level,  farmers  are  going 
to  continue  to  buy  and 
use  phosphates.    It  is 
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OR  town  houses,  suhurhan  homes,  and  country 
estates,  there  is  a  Stewart  Iron  Fence  that  will 
meet  your  purpose  better  than  any  other  fence. 

Every  Stewart  design  has  the  artistic  qualities  that 
make  Stewart's  Fence  the  standard  of  the  world  and 
the  choice  of  the  finest  estates  in  America.  A  Stew- 
art Fence  retains  its  original  beauty. 

If  you  desire  to  make  your  home  attractive  and 
protect  your  property  and  want  the  greatest  value 
possible  for  the  money  invested,  Stewart's  Iron 
Fence  is  your  logical  choice. 

Our  catalogs  describe  and  illuslrale  Slewarl's  Iron  Fence  in 
detail,  show  photographs  of  installations ,  and  gioc  you  valuable 
information  on  fencing.  Do  not  buy  your  fence  until 
you  have  seen  these  bool^s.    Write  for  them  io-day. 


THE  STEWART  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

Incorporati  d 

650  Stewart  Blk.      Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Salt-x  and  (  uu!»triictiou  IlrprcsmlntitCk  in  Prinfi|t.il  Cities 

^^The  World's  Greatest  Iron  Fence 
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10  you  who  delight  in  motoring  through  winter  parkways, 
X  cozy  and  warm  in  soft  fur  robes,  thrilling  with  the  joy  of 
winter  sunshine,  and  the  great  out'of'doors,  this  60'horse' 
power  Series  20  Studebaker  BIG 'SIX  provides  the  utmost  in 
comfort,  convenience  and  motoring  satisfaction.  You  return 
from  your  ride,  refreshed,  rejuvenated  with  the  pure  wine  of 
winter  atmosphere. 

Its  marvelous  power  will  take  you  with  ease  anywhere  over 
any  kind  of  road.  Its  126'inch  wheelbase  affords  ample  roomi' 
ness  for  seven  adult  passengers. 

Equipment  includes  cord  tires,  shock  absorbers,  improved 
straight  side  windshield  with  ventilator  base  and  integral  side 
lights,  silver'faced  clock,  and  extension  tonneau  light. 
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I  therefore  a  most  significant,  common-sense,  and  commendable  pro- 
gramme that  the  Soil  Improvement  Committee  of  the  National  Fertilizer 
Association  has  worked  out  and  embarked  upon,  for  the  standardization 
of  fertilizer  analyses  and  the  elimination  of  low  grade  and  unnecessary 
mixtures.  Catching  the  contagion  of  economy  that  came  with  the  devel- 
opment of  our  war  activities,  whereby  hundreds  of  unessential  styles  and 
models  of  farm  implements,  vehicles,  and  parts  thereof  were  discarded 
and  their  manufacture  discontinued,  this  organization  has  inaugurated 
a  campaign  to  bring  about  similar  improvements  in  the  fertilizer  in- 
dustry. Its  first  step — and  one  that  has  met  with  the  hearty  approval  of 
dealers,  experiment  stations,  and  other  authorities  interested,  and  disinter- 
ested— has  been  to  prepare  a  list  of  standard  fertilizer  analyses  which  it  be- 
lieves will  supply  all  the  variation  called  for  to  meet  any  sort  of  soil  or  sec- 
tional condition,  and  make  the  manufacture,  selling,  buying,  and  using  of 
fertilizers  easier,  cheaper,  and  more  effective.  What  this  really  means  is 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  whereas  the  list  includes  about  twenty-eight  dif- 
ferent formulse  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all  the  different  crops  and  soils 
of  Eastern  United  States,  there  were  offered  for  sale  in  Massachusetts  alone 
in  1910  nearly  one  thousand  different  analyses  or  brands!    A  similar  reduc- 

I  tion  has  been  effected  to  fit  into  conditions  in  the  West,  the  South,  etc., 
the  total  number  of  formulae  for  the  entire  country  falling  well  within  one 
hundred. 

,  Incidentally,  the  plan  does  away  with  the  low  grade  materials,  that 
IS,  fertilizers  carrying  so  little  available  plant  food  as  to  be  hardly  worth 

j  the  cost  and  trouble  of  applying,  but  widely  advertised  and  sold  on  the 
unfounded  claim  that  they  were  "cheap."  Of  course  they  were  low  priced, 
but  measured  by  the  returns  obtained  they  were  the  most  expensive  of  all. 
Since  the  ]5lan  deals  only  with  ready  mixed  fertilizers,  it  places  no  obstacle 
in  the  |iath  of  farmers  who  prefer  and  are  able  to  buy  raw  materials  and  do 
their  own  mixing.  On  the  other  hand  it  will  save  in  transportation  and 
handling  of  useless  bulky  fillers,  stimulate  more  careful,  intelligent  use  of 
fertili/crs  in  general,  bring  about  maximum  results  for  the  money  spent,  and 
put  the  fertilizer  business  on  a  sounder  basis  than  ever  before.  In  short, 
there  is  every  reason  why  every  man  who  tills  and  feeds  the  land  should  wel- 
come, subscribe  to,  and  take  advant;ige  of  the  standardized  programme  that 
has  been  prepared  for  his  use  and  benefit. 

Salvaging  1  he  human  ccmsumer  is,  after  all,  the  real  reason  for  the  dairy 
x\\Q  industry,  so  we  can  welcome  the  modern  methods  whereby 

Skim-Milk  skim-milk  is  being  made  increasingly  available  for  human 
consum|iti()n,  even  though  some  of  it  is  in  consequence  being 
diverted  from  the  commendable  operation  of  feeding  young  calves,  pigs, 
and  chickens.  We  accept  pasteurized  milk  and  cream  as  a  matter  of  course 
and  sanitary  necessity;  clarified  dairy  products  have  no  terrors  for  us  of 
these  modern  times;  even  when  told  that  we  are  eating  ice  cream  that  has 
been  made  with  the  assistance  of  a  homogenizer,  we  are  not  daunted.  But 
it  is  probably  not  realized  that  during  1917  forty-nine  factories  in  this 
country  produced  more  than  25,7i;o,ooo  pounds  of  milk  powder,  more  than 
22,000,000  of  which  were  made  from  skim-milk.  It  is  this  product  mixed 
with  water  that  becomes  "reconstituted"  milk,  which,  as  we  are  doubtless 
to  becf)mewell  acquainted  with  it  in  the  future,  we  may  as  well  accept  as  the 
entirely  wholesome,  sanitary,  and  useful  material  that  it  is.  Like  dehydrated 
vegetables,  it  becomes  infinitely  easier  to  transport  and  keep  in  good  condi- 
tion than  the  fresh  article,  or  even  the  condensed  and  evaporated  forms; 
it  (|uickly  combines  with  water  to  form  practically  the  original  product  as 
far  as  the  average  consumer  is  able  to  tell;  and  stored  in  the  larger  cities  it 
provides  an  absolute  and  effective  preventive  of  milk  famines  whether 
threatened  by  strikes,  blizzards,  (]uarantines,  or  other  agencies  of  God 
or  man.  It  is  worth  noting,  also,  that  skim-milk  is  being  both  evaporated 
and  condensed  these  days,  some  48,000,000  pounds  having  received  the 
former,  and  37,000,000  pounds  the  latter  treatment  in  the  year  ending 
September,  t<;i8.  These  are  all  signs  that  better  use  is  being  made  of  the 
raw  ff)od  products  of  America's  farms;  but  there's  no  use  talking,  it  does 
render  the  sensation  of  draining  a  huge  goblet  of  real,  fresh,  untreated,  just- 
from-the-cow  milk,  one  of  Briggs's  "grand  and  glorious"  feelings. 

Nebraska's  The  people  of  Omaha,  by  a  gift  of  ^100,000,  have  secured  for 
Pird  the  birds  of  the  country  a  haven  of  2,500  acres  bordering  th6 

Haven  Missouri  River,  to  be  held  forever  in  wooded  wildness  as  a 

home  for  feathered  folk.  It  is  a  wilderness  of  wooded  hills 
and  valleys,  thick  underbrush,  and  occasional  streams  that  rise  from  springs 
and  run  a  brief  course  to  the  broad  Missouri. 

I  In-  leading  spirit  in  securing  this  permanent  haven  has  been  Dr.  Harold 
Clifford,  who  has  made  the  study  of  birds  his  hobby.  Omaha  proposes  to 
mark,  in  the  forest,  places  of  historical  interest,  such  as  the  homes  of  the 
prehistoric  men  who  have  been  unearthed  by  Dr.  Robert  (lilder.  On  the 
edge  of  the  forest  permanent  camps  for  the  boy  scouts  and  the  camp  fire  girls 
are  being  established. 

The  forest  offers  a  beautiful  bit  of  wild  nature  to  the  traveler.  But  it  is 
to  be,  above  all  else,  a  bird  haven. 

Registering     Reading  over  some  of  the  catalogues  for  the  new  models  of 
a  automobiles  for  1920,  one  experiences  a  feeling  somewhat 

Protest  akin  to  that  of  the  old  lady  reading  her  first  account  of  a  base- 

ball game.  When  they  mention  "  limousines,"  "  roadsters," 
"touring  cars,"  and  even  "sedans"  we  are  on  familiar  ground  and  know 
what  they  are  talking  about.  "I  hese  are  old  friends — aristocrats  by  long 
usage.  But  when  we  find  pages  devoted  to  the  charms  and  beauties  of 
"  coupelettes,"  "  sporsedans,"  "  tourosines,"  and  "  limoudans,"  we  confess 
to  a  feeling  of  helplessness.  Who  are  these  parvenus  in  the  motor  world, 
anyway?  Smacking  of  excess  profits  and  vulgarity,  they  arouse  no  longing 
for  ownership  in  our  breast.  No,  as  the  manufacturers  have  scrupulously 
avoided  the  over-ornate  and  the  garish  in  the  character  of  their  cars,  so  let 
them  keep  the  names  from  verging  on  the  ludicrous,  to  which  they  are 
perilously  close. 


SPECIAL 
VALUES 

Linen  and  White  Goods 

For  the  Month  of  January,  1920 

OUR  Special  Values  in  Linens  and  White  Goods 
for  the  month  of  January  this  year  are  of  more 
than  usual  interest  to  our  customers  because  of  the 
extraordinary  savings  provided. 

Were  it  not  for  the  unique  position  occupied  by 
the  McCutcheon  establishment  in  the  Linen  Trade, 
conditions  now  prevailing  in  European  markets 
would  render  impossible  the  low  prices  quoted. 

With  our  expert  linen  buyers  always  in  touch  with 
the  source  of  supply,  we  are  able,  in  our  purchases, 
to  take  advantage  of  every  favorable  market  fluc- 
tuation. Because  of  this,  and  because  we  purchase 
in  such  vast  quantities,  our  prices  are  considerably 
below  those  asked  by  other  retail  houses. 

Included  in  the  Linens  and  White  Goods  are  Damask 
Linens,  Towels,  Fancy  Table  Linens,  Handkerchiefs, 
Lingerie,  Laces  and  Embroideries. 

As  indications  point  to  a  still  further  increase  in 
the  cost  of  producing  and  manufacturing  fine  linens, 
we  earnestly  advise  our  patrons  to  make  the  most 
of  this  unusual  money-saving  opportunity  by  pro- 
viding now  for  future  needs. 

An  illustrated  catalogue,  giving  detailed  des- 
criptions and  prices  will  be  mailed  on  request. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Ave..  34th  and  33d  Sts.,N.  Y. 
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GUARANTEE 
We  unreservedly  agree  to  re- 
place those  goods  with  which 
for  any  reason  whatsoever  the 
purchaser  is  dissatisfied,  pro- 
vided they  bear  when  sold,  the 
registered  Trade  Mark  "Old 
Bleach"  or  woven  brand 
above. 
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Simple 


THE  easy,  practical  way  to  polish  and  preserve  finished  surfaces  is  with 
Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  and  a  cloth — you  don't  need  brushes,  sprays  or 
mops  of  any  kind.  Simply  apply  the  Wax  with  a  cloth  and  then  polish 
•w  ith  a  dry  cloth — very  little  rubbing  is  required  to  produce  an  exquisite,  lustrous 
polish  of  great  beauty  and  durability. 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  is  nor  only  a  polish  but  a  wonderful  preservative — it  forms  a 
thin,  protecting  film  over  the  finish,  similar  to  the  service  rendered  by  a  piece  of  plate  glass 
over  a  desk,  table  or  dresser-top. 

JOHNSON'S  PREPARED  WAX 

•//(Q  ujc/  and Pas/c 

Polish  all  your  furniture,  woodwork  and  floors  with  Johnson's  Pre- 
pared Wax.  It  protects  and  preserves  the  varnish,  adding  years  to 
its  life  and  beauty.  It  covers  up  mars  and  small  surface  scratches — and 
prevents  checking. 

A  Dust-proof  Auto  Polish 

Auto  owners  will  find  Johnson's  Lifjuid  Wax  the  most  satis- 
factory polish  for  their  cars.  It  sheds  water  and  dust  and 
makes  a  "wash"  last  twice  as  long.  It  adds  years  to  the 
lite  of  automobile  varnish.  Write  for  our  booklet  on  Keep- 
ing Cars  Young— it's  free. 

RACINE,  WIS. 


S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON 


Running  Water  and 
Electric  Light 

From  One  Plant 

Running  water  under  strong  pressure  at 
the  turn  of  the  faucet— electric  light  flooding 
house  and  bam  at  the  turn  of  the  switch— 
furnished  by  one  complete,  compact  Kewanee 
plant  at  little  more  than  the  cost  of  the  ordinary 
plant  supplying  only  one. 

KEwaneS 

COMBINATION  PLANTS 

Kewanc-e  Systems  are  built  right— can  be  operated 
anyone.  Low  in  cost,  economical  in  operation. 
Kewanee  Combination  Plants  never  fail  to  give 
365  day  service  year  after  year.  There  is  a  Ke- 
wanee Sj  -  fern  built  to  meet  your  exact  needs. 
Write  for  f --f  e  bulletins  on  K»wanee  Electric  Light, 
Running  Water  and  Sewage  Diaposal  Systems. 

KEWANEE  PRrVATE  UnUTIES  CO. 

F'  rrn.  rly  Krwun™  WuUr  Sufply  Co. 

402  S.  Franklin  St.  Kewanee.  III. 


A  NEW  ORIGINAL  DESIGN 


Span  -  Umbrian 


This  new  style  expresses  the 
essence  of  modern  thought 
in  furniture.  To-day  it  is  the 
most  vital  presentation  of  the 
influence  the  S[>ani<h  Rcnais- 
sance  ha<l  on  furniture  de- 
sign. Send  25c  for  "The 
Story  of  Span-Cmbrian  Fur- 
niture." Berkey  &  Gay  1-ur- 
Uiture  Company.  442  Monroe 
Avenue,  Grand  Rapids.  Micli- 
igan. 


BERKEY  &  GAY  FURNITURE 


"The  New  Souths  Younc  City  of  Destmy." 
"What  do  you  mean— 'Bogalusa'?"  Well,  its  bank 
deposits  are  $1,750,000.  ($117  per.)  Write  the  Mayor. 


"The  New  South's  YounR  City  of  Destiny." 
New  paper  mill  cost  $1,5(K).0()0:  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Bldg., 
$35,0fX);    Y.  M.  C.  A.,  S50,(K>0;    Armors  S12,()00. 


THE  BAGJVORM  OR 
BASKET-WORM 

BY  FRED  J.  SEAVER 

HAVE  you  ever  noticed  peculiar  spangles 
dangling  from  the  ends  of  the  branches 
of  evergreens  and  other  trees  in  vour 
garden.'  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  of 
the  destructive  nature  of  these  apparently  inani- 
mate objects.  1  his  mass  of  rubbish  is  only  the 
camouflage  which  conceals  one  of  the  biting  in- 
sects which  is  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of 
damage  both  to  trees  and  shrubs  in  parks  and 
private  grounds.  1  he  characteristic  habits  of  the 
insect  have  given  to  it  the  very  suggestive  name 
of  bagworm,  or  basket-worm. 

During  the  process  of  feeding,  the  worm  spins 
about  Itself  a  bag  or  basket  which  is  earned  with 
It  during  the  entire  feeding  stage.  The  bag  is 
composed  of  silk  and  bits  of  leaves  or  minute 
twigs  from  the  plant  on  which  the  insect  happens 
to  be  feeding.  These  are  woven  together  m  such 
a  way  as  to  obscure  the  insect  within  and  present 
a  very  ragged  and  unkempt  appearance.  The 
bag  is  at  first  ver}'  small  and  is  carried  upright, 
but  as  it  becomes  larger  it  is  allowed  to  hang 


\n  1  vcrgreen  infested  with  bagworms,  with  sketch  (above) 
showing   he  caterpillar  as  it  apjiears  when  feeding,  and 
(t^lowj  one  of  the  bags  attached  for  the  winter 


downward.  One  wonders  whether  the  bits  of 
leaves  and  other  debris  are  used  to  strengthen  the 
bag  or  are  employed  as  a  deceptive  device  to 
render  the  insect  less  conspicuous. 

\\  bile  feeding,  the  head  of  the  worm  can  be 
seen  protruding  from  the  mouth  of  the  bag,  which 
is  carried  by  the  caterpillar  while  it  clings  to  the 
plant  with  its  three  pairs  of  strong  legs.  When 
disturbed,  the  caterpillar  draws  back  its  head  into 
the  bag,  which  is  attached  to  the  leaf  or  twig  by  a 
little  tuft  of  silk.  I  he  mouth  of  the  bag  then 
closes  and  the  insect  is  entirely  concealed  within. 

A  SM.ALL  branch  of  arborvitze  was  recently 
taken  into  the  laboratory  in  order  to  observe 
the  behavior  of  the  insect.  1  he  bag  was  attached 
to  the  t^\  ig  with  a  tuft  of  silk.  Soon  after  it  was 
noticed  tliat  the  insect  had  detached  the  bag  and 
was  migrating  to  a  new  twig.  In  order  to  see 
what  the  insect  would  do,  the  bag  was  disturbed 
and  moved  about  with  a  pencil.  I  he  insect  im- 
mediately withdrew  into  its  case,  bringing  the 
mouth  of  the  bag  close  to  the  twig.  Although 
entirely  concealed,  the  insect  was  still  able  to 
cling  very  tightly  to  its  host.  The  next  morning 
It  was  observed  that  during  the  night  the  cater- 
pillar, apparently  fearing  a  recurrence  of  the 
disturbance  of  the  night  before,  had  spun  numer- 
ous silk  threads  and  had  fastened  them  to  the 
outside  of  the  bag  at  various  points  and  attached 
them  to  the  surrounding  twigs,  making  them 
serve  as  guy-ropes  so  that  the  bag  no  longer 
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One  Horse 
Tractor 

-fills  a  long-felt  need 

on  suburban  tracts. 


sm  a 


11  f 


arms, 


truck  gardens, 
orch  a  r  d  s, 
conn  try 
:  1  u  b  5 
etc. 


TT  plows — it  harrows — it 
seeds — it  cultivates.  It 
mows  lawns — mows  hay — hauls 
loads — in  short,  it's  a  mechanical 
horse,  ever  ready  to  do  any  one  horse 
work  at  ^  horse  cost, — wherever  and 
whenever  you  want  it.  Makes  you  inde- 
pendent of  hired  outfits.  It's  the  original 
garden  tractor. 

It's  also  a  self-propelling  portable  power 
plant — does  any  4  h.  p.  belt  work. — Use- 
ful the  year  'round. 

It  develops  2  h.  p.  on  the  drawbar — 4  h.  p. 
on  the  belt— S.  A.  E.  Rating. 

P'Dp'C'  Interesting  booklet,  illustrating 

*  its  many  uses.    Write  for  it. 

Beeman  Tractor  Company 

335  Sixth  Avenue  South,     Minneapolis,  Minn. 


If  you  love  beautiful  surrounding?, — and  wish  new  ideas, 
new  plants,  and  an  experienced  landscape  gardening  service, 
you  should  send  at  once  fur  the  bii,'  free  Warner  Sprinjj^  Catalogue. 
It  tells  about  the  lar^je  variety  of  \\'a^'ner  Hardy  Plants.  Roses, 
Shrubs.  Trees  and  Evergreens  and  tlic  Waijner  Landscape  Garden- 
inij  Service  by  mail.  Whether  yours  is  a  small  garden  or  a  large  es- 
tate, you  will  profit  by  the  Wagner  Catalogue  No.  160.  Write  to-day. 


WAONER  PARK  Nl'RSKRIES, 


Box  67,  Sidney,  Ohio. 


The  FliENCH  "BiNTJEiis 

iAn  artistic  binding  will  make  a  rare 
gift  for  your  best  friend— your  book. 

Country  Life  Press — Garden  City,  N.  T. 
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When  You — 

feel  so  tired — so  depressed, 
and  nothing  seems  worth- 
while— that's  the  time  you 
need  the  refreshing  influence 
of  a  cup  of  good  tea. 


"Packed  only  in  TIN 
lo  ^ecp  Ihc  flavor  in." 


INDIA-CEYLON 


ways  lea 


Tiffany  &  Co. 

Pearls  Jewelry  Watches  Clocks  Silverware 


Supreme  Quality 


Purchases  maybe  made  by  Mail 


Fifth  Avenue  &  37 -  Street 
New  York 


STEIN^Y 

A PIANO  that  appeals  to  you  like  some  fine 
old  master-piece  of  painting  or  pottery — a 
piano  of  recognized  artistic  and  mechanical 
excellence — a  piano  with  responsive  touch  to 
express  the  subtlest  nuances  of  tone — a  piano 
that  speaks  to  you  like  a  sympathetic  friend  and 
endears  itself  the  more  as  years  glide  by — this  is 
the  STEINWAY. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS 

Stcinway  Hall,  107-109  E.  Ulh  Street,  New  York 


"No  library  complete  without  Kipling  complete" 


Success 

Assured  With  Your 

Winter  Garden 

Sunlight  Double-Glass  Sash  on  your  hot-beds  and 

cold-frames  eliminate  covering — mat  and  shutter  nuisance. 
Cut  the  cost  of  winter  gardening  one  half  and  make  success  a 
certainty. 

It  gives  the  bed  full  benefit  of  all  the  light  all  the  time;  con- 
fines the  heat,  excludes  the  cold  and  assures  you  earlier, 
stronger  and  better  plants. 
For  indoor  gardening,  you  should  have  a 

SUNLIGHT  GREENHOUSE 

made  entirely  of  cypress  and  glass.  Built  and  shipped  in  sec- 
tions;— easy  to  erect.  Sash  can  be  removed  at  will  for  use  on 
hot-beds.  The  cost  is  small  and  expense  of  operating  almost 
nothing.  It  makes  success  with  winter  gardening  a  certainty. 
Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

SUNLIGHT  DOUBLE-GLASS 
SASH  COMPANY 
Dicision  of 
ALFRED  STRUCK  CO.,  Inc. 

950  E.  Broadway 
(Est.  1 660)         LouisTille,  Ky. 


Hol'beds 
and  Coht'trames 


^TT  The  Strongest  (by  Premier  Clemenceau).    The  great 
ji  Frenchman  is  also  a  great  nooelist.    The  publishers  are 
happy  to  introduce  him  in  this  still  unfamiliar  role  to  the 
American  public.    Net.  $1 .75.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

gllll|{||{||]|||llllllll[{||lillll!lllll!l!lllllllNlllllllllilllllMllllllililllllliillllllHllllllllll[]lllllllllll^ 


Almost  any  fence  will  look  fairly  well 
when  first  erected.  It's  the  third  or  fifth 
or  tenth  year  that  proves  the  difference 
between  a  good  fence  and  a  cheap  one. 

Anchor  Post  Fences  are  built  to  last.  The 
firmly  anchored  posts  assure  permanently 
correct  alignment.  No  sagging  even  after 
years  of  exposure  to  the  elements.  The  posts 
and  all  fittings  have  a  thick  coat  of  galva- 
nizing— the  most  effective  rust  preventive. 

2266  G 

Built  to  any  height  ind  in  many  designs 

Interesting  catalogues  on  Inchor  Post  Fences,  Gales 
and  Railing  for  all  purposes  will  be  mailed  upon  request 

ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS 
167  Broadway  New  York 

BOSTON— 79  Milk  Street;  PHILADELPHIA— Real  Estate  Trust 
Bldt-.;  HAK  I  FORD— 902  Main  Street:  CLE VELaND— Guardian 
Bldg.;  ATLANTA— Empire  Bide.;  CHICAGO— Hartford  Bldg. 
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THIS  BORDER 

IS  A  SKETCH 
"FROM  LIFE" 
OF  A  FIXE  EX- 
A  M  PLE  OF 
CARVING  IN 
AMERICAN 
WALNUT. 


is  the  happiest  kind  of  news  to  all  lovers 
of  really  good  furniture. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  belief  in  its 
scarcity,  there  is  a  lot  of  it  left.  Enough 
to  supply  with  superior  furniture  all  the 
discriminative  people  of  the  United 
States  for  several  generations  to  come! 

Of  course,  this  means  moderate  prices — notwith- 
standing Walnut's  superlative  traits  as  a  cabinet- 
wood — non-shrink,  non-swell,  non-warp  (drawers 
slide  easily^  for  300  years  if  properly  made) — and 
notwithstanding  the  rapidly  growing  insistence  on 
American  Walnut  by  the  best  American  people. 

The  brochure  de  luxe,  on  American  Walnut  is  now  ready 
for  your  library  table.  On  your  request  it  will  come, 
with  our  compliments.  Will  you  give  us  your  name  for  a 
copy  of  the  First  Edition?   Thank  you. 

American  Walnut  Manufacturers'  Association 
Room^or,,  115  Broadway,  New  York  City 


m 


ir- 


FLOOR  VARNISH 
TRArmSMBERn/ARNlsHES 


Are  You  Building? 

If  so,  "My  Home" — a  handsomely  illustrated 
iKxjk  which  gives  helpful  hints  on  interior  finish- 
ing and  color  schemes,  will  be  sent  free  on  rccjuest 
to  its  i)ublishers,  the  well-known  Varnish  makers; 

PRATT  &  LAMBERT-INC. 
113  Tonawanda  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Outdoor  women,  business  women — all  women 
agree  on  Tweed-OWool  Suits  and  Coats — at  home, 
m  the  out  o'  doors  and  on  the  most  exclusive 
avenue  as  well.  Damp-proof,  wrinkle-proof — 
almost  wear-proof.  Write  for  Fashion  Booklet 
in  color. 

THE  M.  &  M.  COMPANY 

Scranton,  Pa. 


TWO  brothers,  one  strong  physically  and  open- 
minded,  the  other  deformed  and  small-minded, 
grow  up  opposite  each  other  and  take  opposite  ways 
to  the  love  of  the  same  woman. 

TWO  MEN 

By  Alfred  Ollivani 


At  all  booksellers 
Net,  $1.60 


DOUBLEDAY 
PAGE    &  CO. 


Hot  all  over 

Radiators  give  100;^  heat 
when  fitted  with  the 
Dunham  Radiator  Trap: 
can  be  applied  to  old  as 
well  as  new  steam  heat- 
ing systems.  Get  booklet. 


HEATING  SERVICE 
C.  A.  DUNHAM  CO..  Fisher  Bulldine.  CHICAGO 


dangled  loosely  but  was  held  firmly  in  one  posi- 
tion. 

The  bagworm  is  undoubtedly  a  native  of  this 
country,  being  found  m  the  eastern  half  of  the 
United  States  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts  and 
as  far  south  as  Texas,  but  is  less  evident  or  absent 
altogether  in  other  Gulf  States.  In  many  states 
this  insect  causes  a  great  amount  of  damage. 

npHE  bagworm  is  almost  an  omnivorous  feeder, 
since  it  attacks  all  kinds  of  deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs  as  well  as  conifers  of  various  kinds.  The 
caterpillars  seem  to  be  entirely  devoid  of  either 
taste  or  smell,  attacking  trees  the  foliage  of  which 
would  seem  to  be  repulsive,  such  trees  as  the  sassa- 
fras having  been  frequently  found  al^most  entirely 
defoliated  by  them.  While  they  attack  all  kinds 
of  evergreens,  they  seem  to  be  especially  fond  of 
the  arborvitae.  Where  the  insect  gains  the 
upper  iiand  before  being  detected,  the  trees  may 
be  almost  defoliated  by  them  in  a  short  time. 
They  do  not,  as  a  rule,  feed  on  herbaceous  plants, 
although  they  have  been  known  to  do  so  in  the 
absence  of  other  suitable  foods.  While  at  times 
they  seem  to  be  rather  selective  in  their  habits, 
they  nevertheless  appear  to  be  able  to  adapt 
themselves  readily  to  almost  any  kind  of  green 
plant  food. 

1  he  eggs  of  the  female  are  deposited  in  the 
bag  which  has  been  used  by  the  adult  during  its 
feeding  stage.  The  bag  is  then  firmly  attached 
to  a  twig  by  means  of  a  strong  silk  sheath  where 
it  remains  suspended  during  the  winter.  Late 
in  the  spring  the  caterpillars  hatch,  leave  the  old 
nest,  and  attack  the  nearest  leaf.  There  they 
begin  to  feed  and  to  construct  a  bag  of  silk  and 
debris.  The  caterpillar  molts  four  times  before 
it  reaches  maturity.  During  molting  the  bag  is 
attached  to  a  twig  or  leaf  by  means  of  silk  fasten- 
ings. At  tile  bottom  of  the  bag  is  a  small  opening 
through  which  the  old  skin  and  excrement  are 
pushed  out  of  the  nest. 

npOWARD  midsummer  the  caterpiller  attaches 
the  bag  to  a  twig  and  lines  it  with  another  layer 
of  silk,  and  the  bag  now  becomes  its  cocoon.  The 
jnipal  stage  lasts  about  three  weeks,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  adult  appears.  The  male  works 
its  way  through  the  bottom  of  the  bag  and  the 
winged  adult  moth  makes  its  escape. 

I  he  female  moth  is  wingless  and  legless  and 
never  leaves  the  cocoon,  but  merely  emerges  far 
enough  to  permit  mating.  She  then  deposits  her 
eggs  in  the  bag  and  m  a  short  time  emerges  a 
second  tune  from  the  cocoon,  dies,  and  falls  to  the 
ground.  1  he  eggs  remam  m  the  bag  until  time 
to  hatch  the  following  spring. 

Since  tiie  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  bags  and 
remain  there  over  winter,  one  of  the  best  means 
of  controlling  the  insect  is  to  collect  and  burn  the 
female  bags  before  time  for  the  young  caterpillars 
to  emerge  in  the  spring.  This  is  not  a  difficult 
matter,  especially,  on  deciduous  trees,  since  the 
bags  are  very  conspicuous  in  the  winter  after  the 
leaves  have  fallen.  When  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  for  each  female  bag 
burned  several  hundred  eggs  have  been  destroyed 
(some  estimates  put  it  as  high  as  2,000  to 
3,000)  which  would  otherwise  have  developed 
into  active  caterpillers  in  the  spring,  we  can 
appreciate  the  value  of  this  means  of  control. 
Hand  picking  in  the  summer  time  is  also  quite 
effective  and  practical,  especially  on  small  ever- 
greens and  shrubs.  Even  on  large  trees  a  great 
deal  can  be  accomplished  along  this  line  by  the 
use  of  a  long-handled  pruning  hook. 

If  hand  picking  has  been  neglected  or  the  in- 
sects are  too  numerous  to  be  handled  m  tins  way, 
the  caterpillars,  being  leaf-feeders,  can  be  checked 
by  the  use  of  a  stomach  poison  sprayed  or  dusted 
on  in  the  usual  manner.  If  hand  picking  has 
been  persistently  practiced,  spraying  will  seldom 
be  necessary  for  this  insect.  Hand  picking  has 
been  claimed  to  be  ineffective  for  evergreens  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  of  locating  the  bags,  but  in 
(uirexperience  it  has  been  found  quite  satisfactory. 

T  IKE  most  destructive  insects,  the  bagworm 
has  a  large  number  of  natural  enemies,  the 
most  efl^ective  ones  being  other  insects,  especially 
ichneumon  and  other  flies.  One  objection  to 
the  burning  of  the  bags  which  have  been  gath- 
ered is  the  fact  that  in  destroying  the  bagworm 
eggs  we  also  destroy  a  large  number  of  parasites, 
which,  if  allowed  to  emerge,  would  be  decidedly 
beneficial  in  holding  the  harmful  insects  in 
check.  As  a  safeguard  against  this,  the  bags 
can  be  placed  in  a  barrel  or  other  receptacle 
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HERTER  LOOMS 


v-:c.. 


Tapalry 

dest'gncJ 
and  woven 
by 

Herter 


Weavers  on  KantJ  looms  of  tapestries  for  cKurcKes,  public  buildings  and 
residences.     Manufacturers  of  hand  woven  textiles  for  walls, 
floor  coverings,  upholstery  and  curtains  from  samples 
and  designs  submitted. 

Manufacturers  of 

LAMPS  and  SHADES 
ANTIQUES 

INTERIOR  ARCHITECTS 
and  DECORATORS 


251  Post  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal 


841  Madison  Avenue 
Klew  York  City 


Portrait  of  Lady  Sheffield 

by  R.  Cosway 

on  rir.c  at 

JW.  Unoebler  Sc  Co. 

556  Fifth  Avenue 

New  ^'ork 


i;obf)unter  iWantelsi 


A  BOSSI  MANTELPIECE  FROM  RATHFARNHAM  CASTLE 

This  is  an  authentic  example  of  the  ivork  of  'Bossi  the  eat  Italian  sculptor.  It  ivas  executed  for 
the  Earl  of  'H^athfamham  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  the  castle  in  the  year  Ifj r 
The  mantelpiece  is  of  car-ved  statuary  marble  with  grounds  of  old  Con-vent  Sienna.  The  inlaid  frieze 
panels  depict  local  scenes.  The  side  blocks j  consoles  and  pilasters  are  ornamented  Ivith  birds  and  jio'^ers 
'Bossi  iL'orked  by  a  secret  process  which  is  practically  a  lost  art,  so  caie fully  and  successfully  did  he 
guard  it  from  imitation 

The  mantelpiece  was  brought  to  -^America  by,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of 


ARTHUR  TODHUNTER 


Showroom.  10!  Park  Ave.,  New  York 


Tiopm  designed  and  executed  by 

C.  VICTOR  TWISS  COMPANY 

HENRY  I-.  BULTITUDE,  ASSOCIATE 

14  eJSr  30TH  STREET 
YORK 


imERIOX^  DECO%ATO%S 
Panelled  'Rooms 
Furniture  Draperies 
Old  Residences  'Ranodeled 


CHICAGO 
Fine  Arts  Building 
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Steam  or  hot  water  i^ill 

not  turn 


it  white 


im. 
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PITCAIRN 

VARNISH  CO. 

Milwaukee.  Newark.  San  Francisco. 
Los  Angeles  and  Seattle 

EXPORT  DfcPARTMtNT. 
WOOLWORTH  BUILDING.  HEW  YORK 

PITTSBURGH  PLATE  CLASS  CO. 


C\P  course  you  are  not  going  to  boil  the 
varnished  finish  on  your  floors,  fur- 
niture or  woodwork  —  but  if  the  finish  will 
endure  actual  boiling,  it  will  more  than 
withstand  steam  from  your  bath-tub,  hot 
water  from  leaky  radiators,  water  spilled 
on  table,  floors  and  so  on. 
Pitcairn  Water  Spar  Varnish  is  unharmed, 
even  by  boiling.  It  insures  you  a  rich  and 
lasting  finish  for  Floors,  Furniture  and 
Woodwork  —  whether  interior  or  exterior. 
In  your  dealer's  window  you'll  see  a  wood 
panel  finished  with  Pitcairn  Water  Spar, 
submerged  in  an  aquarium  day  and  night, 
month  after  month — actual  visible  proof 
that  Pitcairn  Water  Spar  i^  Waterproof. 


BEAUTIFY  YOUR 
FLORIDA  HOME 


Royal  Palm 
Nurseries  offer 
you  the  planting 
material  —  high  quality, 
adapted  to  local  conditions. 

Bamboos,  flowering 
shrubs  and  trees,  palms, 
roses — an  infinite  variety 
I    from  which  to  select. 

Send  for  free  copy  of  our 
"Beautiful  Grounds"  book. 
Ask  about  our  service  as 
landscape  designers  and  ex- 
pert horticulturists. 

K?:.ASONER  BROTHERS 

ROYAL  PALM  NURSERIES 

ONECO,  Florida, U.  S.  A. 

L  Decorative  plants  for  north- 

em  hemes  are  a  specialty 
X..    u  itk  us. 


^TT  *' The  Magnificent  Anxhersons^*  {by  Booth 
^  Tarl^ingion)  received  the  Pulitzer  atOard  for  the  best 
American  novel  published  in  I9J8.    Net,  $1.60. 

Bungalow  Books 

PLn  FUTURE  HOMES  Alga; 
with  ECONOMY  PLANb 
of  CALIFORNIA  STYLES 


K.  w.  .STii.i.nm 


rjlc.l  for  coiiif.  rt.  Icluly  ami 
irtpl.ibility  to  any  cliinatc. 
Kcpri'tif  otittivc  Cnl.  llomcB," 
.  I'laiis.  frS"  to{i-.-.ooo-Ji. 

'■The  .New  Culonhil^** 
;  Flans.  Jj.coo  to  $ao.<.oo— $I. 
60  Plans. $1800 to 54500— $1. 
9'.!..*fU  for  all  ^  above  books  I7DI717 
iai  Plans,  also  Ciarage  {Mrr  nVEiEi 
'  40  Plans,  $750  to  $3^00 — 50  cts. 
/  fio/  iiili^jUi/ 

3;»  (alir.  RIcli:..  I.i>>  Aiigi>lF« 


"Home  Attractions" 

PERGOLAS 

Lattice  Fences 

Garden  Houses 

For  Beautifying  Home 
Grounds 

When  writing  enclose  10c. 
and  ask  for  Pergula  Catalogue 
•■E-30." 


HARTMANN-SANDERS  CO. 

Elston  and  Webster  Aves.,  Chicago,  III. 

New  York  City  Office,  6  E.  39th  Street 


with  a  screen  over  the  top  which  will  allow  the 
parasites  to  escape.  Or,  if  the  bags  are  piled 
some  distance  from  the  available  food  supply,  the 
parasites  will  be  allowed  to  escape  and  the  young 
bagworm,  since  it  possesses  limited  powers  of 
locomotion,  will  die  before  being  able  to  reach 
suitable  food  plants. 

TT  IS  usually  thought  that  this  insect,  on  account 
of  its  thorough  protection,  is  immune  from 
the  attacks  of  birds,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Dur- 
ing the  present  season  a  Lombardy  poplar  in  the 
writer's  own  dooryard  was  infected  with  bag- 
worms  some  of  which  were  too  high  to  be  reached 
with  the  implements  at  hand,  ^^'hile  sitting  at 
the  window,  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
pair  of  birds  which  seemed  to  be  unusually  in- 
terested in  this  particular  tree.  The  identity  of 
the  birds  was  not  certain,  but  they  were  probablj^ 
orchard  orioles  or  birds  of  this  type.  With  the 
use  of  a  bird  glass  they  were  seen  to  go  to  the 
branches  infected  with  bagworm  and  persist- 
ently peck  their  way  into  the  bag,  finally  with- 
drawing the  worm,  which  was  held  a  few  seconds 
and  then  devoured  with  apparent  relish. 

Since  in  the  control  of  most  destructive  insects 
w-e  are  dependent  upon  the  enemies  provided  by 
nature,  it  is  quite  advisable  that  we  should  do  all 
in  our  power  to  know  and  encourage  these 
enemies.  Probably  the  occurrence  of  frequent 
epidemics  of  harmful  insects  is  due  very  largely 
to  the  suppression  of  their  natural  enemies,  and 
with  the  recurrence  of  these  the  epidemic  sub- 
sides. Very  often  the  favorable  results  which  we 
attribute  to  our  own  efforts  are  mainly  due  to  the 
interference  of  nature.  This,  however,  should 
not  serve  to  discourage  the  application  of  artifi- 
cial remedies,  but  should  make  us  more  cautious 
in  taking  too  much  credit  to  ourselves  for  the 
results  which  follow. 

WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME? 

IT  H.AS  been  a  caprice  of  mine  for  a  number  of 
years  to  skip  like  a  goat  (from  which  that  cap- 
ering —  Capriccio  —  caprice  —  word  comes) 
among  the  rock  foundations  of  our  language. 
Such  odd  and  joyous  bits  as  one  extracts  are 
worth  the  toil,  and  enhance  the  interest  of  life. 
A  rose  indeed  might  smell  as  sweet  if  one  did  not 
know  it  was  a  Latin  rasa,  but  is  not  rosemary 
pleasanter  when  we  know  that  the  old  form, 
rosmarine,  from  rns  viarinus,  means  sea-foam.' 

Some  words  bring  lasting  honor  to  one's  family, 
as  the  dahlia  which  is  named  for  Dahl,  fuchsia, 
for  Fuchs,  wistaria,  for  Wistar.  But  I  like  better 
the  words  that  sift  down  through  the  centuries, 
sloughing  off  and  adding  on  as  they  go.  For  in- 
stance there  is  the  clove  gillyflower.  It  came 
from  the  old  French  c/ov  de  girofle  or  the  "nail  of 
girofle"  applied  to  the  dried  bud  of  the  clove- 
plant  which  resembles  a  nail  in  shape  and  is  used 
as  a  spice.  Clou  is  the  Latin — claims — nail,  and 
girofle  is  from  the  (Jreek — nut-leaf  [kdrnon — nut), 
and  {phullon — leaf),  like  our  foliage,  from  the 
Latin /o/n/m.  Hy  popular  etymology  the  girofle 
became  gillyflower,  and  thus  we  find  excellent 
cause  for  a  rather  silly  sounding  name. 

^^L.'\NCE  out  of  the  garden  for  a  second  at 
the  feathered  flock,  and  see  from  what  odd 
sources  words  that  are  daily  on  our  lips  derive. 
Pigeon  is  French  from  the  Latin  pipio,  'a 
chirper,  and  eagle  is  from  the  Latin  aquila, 
probably  aquilus,  meaning  dark  brown.  Robin 
is  a  nice  word — a  diminutive  of  Robert  which 
orginally  meant  "bright  in  fame."  Perhaps  it 
is  not  in  fame  that  the  robin  is  brightest,  but 
through  the  years  sharp  edges  blunt.  Parrot  and 
parroquet  mean,  though  no  one  is  quite  sure  why, 
little  Peter,  and  so  does  petrel,  which  alludes 
undoubtedly  to  Saint  Peter's  walking  on  the  sea. 

1  can  not  leave  the  garden  w  ithout  a  look  at  the 
primrose,  which  came  from  the  Latin  prirnula,  a 
diminutive  of  primus — first.  And  that  of  course 
is  because  it  comes  in  the  prime  or  spring  of  the 
year,  like  the  "violet  in  the  youth  of  primy 
nature"  in  Hamlet.  How  glad  we  should  be  that 
the  "prime  of  life"  no  longer  means  just  spring- 
time! \\  ithout  a  backward  glance  of  regret  at  its 
historical  origin,  the  prime  of  life,  through  the 
stretching  we  must  suppose  of  the  mind  and 
ability  of  mankind,  now  means  middle-age  and 
the  fulnes.s  of  manly  strength. 

Katharine  Oliver. 
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MARMON  34 

The  experience  gained, and  the 
organization  developed,  in 
building  the  Liberty  Motor  for 
the  UnitedStatesGovernment, 
has  enabled  this  Company  to 
produce  a  motor  car  built  to  the 
accuracy  and  "close  limits"  at- 
tained for  the  first  time  in  Lib- 
erty Motor  production.  Ad- 
vanced design  and  preciseness 
in  manufacture  accomplish  new 
results  in  power,  smoothness, 
economy  and  long  life.  The 
new  series  will  be  exhibited  at 
the  shows. 

NORDYKE  &MaRMON  CoMPANY 
Kslabli.shcd  :  :         :  :  INDIANAPOLIS 
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A  Strictly  Modern  Kitchen 

is  shown  in  our  illustration.  In  the  foreground  a 
cook's  table  built  of  heavy  maple,  with  a  two  inch 
slab  of  Knoxville  marble.  Rcomy  drawers  and  a 
sturdy  shelf  are  at  one  end,  a  plate  v.armer,  heated 
by  electricity,  at  the  other. 

Dearie's  French  Han^e 

in  the  background,  like  the  equipment  described 
above,  designed  and  built  to  order,  consists  of  a  six- 
foot  coal-burning  section  with  two  ovens  and  a  two- 
foot  gas  section  with  one  oven.  A  gas  broiler  is  built 
in  the  plate  shelf.  The  h(X)d  e:.tending  the  full 
length  of  the  range  has  side  panels  with  durable 
glass  panes.  A  kitchen  equipped  as  this  one  is  insures 
the  best  of  service  with  the  least  expenditure  of 
feffort — and  makes  for  contentment  among  servants. 

Our  booklet,  "The  Heart  of  the  Home"  shows  a 
number  of  "tailor-made"  ranges  using  various  fuels, 
installed  in  the  kitchens  of  well-known  people. 
Would  you  like  a  copy? 

Bmamhall.Beane  COo 

267-267  West36*'^St..NewYorli.N.Y. 

.S.iili/nry  Co„i-\<  /„/./<•  a,,,/  Conl 
and  (ins  limttre  dexitrttfd  and  bttilt 
/or  Adolph  i.ewisoJtJt,  Nriv  York, 
C.  r.  II.  I'.ilhfrl.  Jychitnl. 


A  Few  of  the  Users  Include: 

C.  Oliver  Iselin,  Aiken,  S.  C. 

H.  H.  Hallett,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
Theo.  I.  Coe,  Architect 

Ogden  Mills,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Foxhall  Keene,  Monkton,  Md. 

Amos.  D.  Carver,  locust  Valley,  N.  Y. 
Tooker  &  Marsh,  Architects 


RAISING  THE  RUFFED 
GROUSE 

By  GEORGE  A.  JEFFREYS 

IN  THE  last  few  years,  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  northern  United  States,  the  ruffed 
grouse  has  become  alarmingly  scarce  and  in 
certain  districts  almost  extinct.  Whatever 
the  causes  of  this  recent  scarcity,  the  fact  remains 
that  they  are  decreasing  each  year.  It  would  be 
a  sad  day,  indeed,  if  the  nation  should  let  this 
splendid  game  bird  go  the  way  of  the  passenger 
pigeon,  without  making  some  vigorous  effort  to 
preserve  it. 

Here  is  a  fawl  tiiat  is  already  acclimatized  and 
especially  adapted  to  the  colder  part  of  our  coun- 
try. It  is  only  waiting  for  some  organized  effort 
to  increase,  to  propagate,  and  domesticate  it. 

Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher,  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey,  at  a  recent  game  conference  suggested 
that  if  state  commissioners  and  qualified  persons 
would  conduct  experiments  in  raising  grouse,  we 
might  again  have  them  in  our  covers  m  large 


The  ruffed  grouse  i**  a  splenrlicl  game  bird,  b  it  is  rapidly 
(kcrcising  in  the  northern  United  Stales  and  is  almost  extinct 
in  some  districts 


numbers.  i  hese  individuals  should  be  appointed 
by  the  (lovernment  and  supplied  with  sufficient 
funds  to  carry  on  experiments,  even  if  it  take:;  a 
lifetime.  The  achievement  of  such  an  end  would 
be  worth  incalculably  more  than  the  time  and 
money  spent  on  it,  and  would  be  of  lasting  value 
to  future  generations. 

MANY  attempts  have  been  made  to  solve  the 
problem  of  raising  this  beautiful  game  bird. 
1  he;;e  efforts,  so  far,  have  been  rewarded  with 
only  partial  success,  but  the  hardiness  of  the 
adult  bird,  its  simple  and  cheap  diet  and;  above 
all,  the  wide  variation  of  its  inherent  characteris- 
tics, will  make  it  yet  possible  to  raise  grouse  in 
domesticity  in  large  numbers. 

Experiments  conducted  by  me  on  the  U.  S. 
Experimental  Game  Farm  show  that  the  best 


When  raising  grouse,  the  young  birds  and  the  mother  are  placed 
in  a  wire  cage  in  which  they  run  loose 

method  for  raising  grouse  appears  to  be  the  com- 
bination of  the  semi-natural  and  intensive  plans. 
Tire  young  grouse  and  foster  mother  are  placed 
in  a  small  enclosure,  or  movable  cage,  about  eight 
feet  square,  made  of  fine  mesh  wire.  The  mother 
is  allowed  to  run  loose  in  the  cage,  for  if  she 
were  kept  in  the  coop  the  chicks  would  refuse 
to  go  in.  The  chicks  can  stray  away  only  a 
certain  distance.  The  mother,  their  source  of 
warmth  and  comfort,  is  always  before  their  sight. 
When  the  chicks  are  cold,  it  does  not  take  much 
persuasion  to  induce  them  to  woik  their  way  be- 
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*  SPEED  -SAFETY-  COMFORT  ^ 
&he  Dayton  Wright  Airplane  Company 

DAY         TON  OHIO^ 

— T  HE    BIRTHPLACE    OF    THE    AIRPLAN  E — 
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For  your  dining  room 

take  your  color  scheme  from  the  flowers. 
Send  for  this  book  that  tells  you  how 


It  will  tell  you  just  the  part  of  the 
flowers  from  which  to  take  the  color 
for  your  walls.  From  the  greenish 
brown  center  of  the  dogwood  may  come 
the  scheme  for  the  frieze — or  mayhap, 
a  motif  of  the  flower  itself.  To  the 
color  of  the  under  part  of  the  leaves, 
j'ou  may  look,  for  the  draperies,  with 
the  deeper  tone  of  the  top,  for  the  rug. 
To  the  brown  of  the  twigs,  the  scheme 
for  the  woodwork  and  your  furniture. 


In  like  fashion,  the  book  will  tell  you 
how  to  bring  to  every  one  of  your 
rooms,  the  joys  of  the  outdoors;  even 
to  the  materials  to  be  used  in  accom- 
plishing" it. 

Its  suggestions  you  will  welcome.  Its 
counsels  you  will  find  sound.  To  make 
sure  that  this  beautiful  book,  called 
Home  Color  Harmonies,  falls  into  ap- 
preciative' hands,  we  ask  you  to  send 
50  cents  with  each  request  for  a  copy. 


^'IiswQBrothQrs  ^p-w 

467  EAST  THIRD  STREET,  DAYTO.\,  OHIO 
Boston    New  York    Jersey  City    Chicago    Atlanta    Kansas  City    Minneapolis  Toronto 


The  Bay  Stater 

AX.AIN,  snow,  sun,  and  sleet!  They  are  Time's 
workers  of  ruin  to  houses.  If  your  home  is  built  of 
brick,  concrete,  or  stucco,  make  it  waterproof  and 
attractively  brilliant  with  Bay  State  Brick  •> 
and  Cement  Coating.  Either  a  clear,  crisp 
white  or  one  of  the  many  alluring  Bay  State  .' 
tints  on  your  walls,  will  swell  you  with  pride.  / 

Our  book  No.  1  and  a  sample  will  surely 
convince  you. 

WADSWORTH.  HOWLAND  &  CO.,  Inc. 

faitU  and  Vamish  Makers      Boston,  Mass, 


Architects'  Building 


Philadelphia  Olfci 
Weightmau  Buildii 


fPfMciris  Nurseriesl 


Make  your  home  surroundings  beau- 
tiful and  increase  the  value  of  your 
f)ro|ierly  by  doing  some  plantinR 
this  spring.  A  few  well  chosen 
plants  or  shrubs  will  have  a  ma- 
jiic  effect.  Oiir  caialotrue  ^Iiowin^i  a 
complete  line  of  Evergreens,  Sliade  trees. 
Hedge  plants.  Roses,  Climbers  anil  large 
an<l  srnall  fruits  will  aid  you  in  making 
selections.  Book  your  orders  early  as 
nursery  stock  is  scarce.  By  s..  doing  you 
can  reserve  the  varieties  that  you  want 
until  the  proi'er  time  for  i>lanting.  Write 
ti-day  t. 

THE  MORRIS  NURSERIES 
Box  803  West  Chester,  Pa. 


WM.  STOTHOFF  CO.,       Flemington,  N.  J. 

Sin-ee^sors  to  slotliofT  lErnH. 

Artesian  Well  Contractors 

35  years*  Experience 
Let  us  give  you  prices        Telephone  94  Flemington 


most  of  the  day  they  sit  perched  in  some  sheltered 
nook,  chirping  or  grunting,  and  busily  occupying 
themselves  with  preening  and  dressing  their 
feathers,  now  and  then  cocking  their  heads  to  one 
side  and  purring  softly  with  alarm  at  some  tiny 
speck  far  in  the  sky,  which  instinct  tells  them 
might  be  their  mighty  enemy,  the  goshawk. 

'TpHE  problem  of  breeding  ruffed  grouse  has  yet 
A  to  be  solved.  The  practical  application  of  the 
laws  of  heredity  and  selection  is  the  ke\'  to  its 
possible  solution.  No  excellent  method  of 
feeding  ever  devised  by  man  will  make  it  possible 
to  raise  grouse  in  large  numbers  successfully  if 
the  birds,  by  retaining  some  of  their  wild  qualities, 
are  unsuited  to  artificial  environment.  Such 
characteristics  as  hardiness  to  artificial  environ- 
ment, prolificacy,  and  greater  breeding  powers 
may  be  developed  without  destroying  any  of  the 
good  characteristics  of  the  wild  bird. 

Every  student  of  heredity  knows  that  the  off- 
spring in  general  varies  from  the  mean  of  the 
race,  and  that  the  mean  of  any  character  may 
be  raised  or  lowered.    The  raising  of  grouse  from 


Clrouse  spend  most  of  I  he  day  perched  in  a  sheltered  nook  busily 
occupying  themselves  with  preening  and  dressing  their  feathers 


hatching  to  maturity  is,  therefore,  not  primarily 
to  solve  the  problem  of  raising  them,  but  to  obtain 
a  sufficient  number  of  mature  birds  upon  which 
selection  can  be  practised  to  obtain  a  strain  that 
will  breed  and  be  prolific  in  artificial  environment. 
Success  lies  not  in  the  transmission  of  modifica- 
tions but  in  the  germinal  selection  of  those  charac- 
teristics best  suited  to  domestic  environment. 
I  he  failure  of  gamekeepers  to  recognize  this 
principle  will  result  in  slow  progress. 

Some  females  will  refuse  to  mate  or  lay  eggs. 
Selection,  therefore,  takes  place  automatically 
for  those  females  that  will  mate  and  lay  eggs  in 
captivity.  If  the  grouse  gives  no  indication  to 
set  on  her  own  eggs,  they  may  be  given  to  a 
bantam  hen  and  the  young  hatched  and  reared 
with  this  foster  mother.  Some  of  the  females, 
however,  may  probably  want  to  set  and  rear 
their  own  young.  If  they  have  accomplished 
this  successfully  under  domestic  environment, 
in  their  offspring  will  lie  the  future  solution  of 
raising  grouse  in  large  numbers. 

THE  USE  OF  TEMPORARY 
FENCES  INCREASES 

THERE  are  obvious  reasons  why  the 
boundary  fences  of  a  farm  should  be 
permanent,  but  there  is  seemingly  every  * 
reason  why  the  interior  field  fences  should 
not  be.  I  he  theory  that  field  fences  were  made 
permanent  simply  from  force  of  habit  sounds 
plausible — a  relic,  so  to  speak,  of  the  early  Amer- 
ican days  when  the  typical  farm  fence  was  a 
stone  wall  and  mighty  hard  to  move.  1  he  rail 
fence,  the  stump  fence,  the  snake  fence,  all 
lent  themselves  best  to  the  permanent  idea. 

In  Canada  and  in  the  United  States  the  tem- 
porary fence  is  fast  coming  into  use  as  boundaries 
within  farms.  Soon  it  will  be  the  standard 
thing.  A  temporary  fence  is  an  inexpensive  one, 
which  is  only  one  of  its  virtues.  It  also  eliminates 
those  breeding  places  for  weeds  and  insects  which 
every  permanent  fence  line  always  has  provided. 
It  eliminates  Waste  land,  and  there  is  a  lot  of 
that  under  the  permanent  fence  system — no  small 
thing  at  present  land  prices.  It  saves  time  in 
preparing  ground  for  crops,  in  cultivating  those 
crops,  and  in  harvesting  them.  It  results  in  less 
damage  to  stock.  It  saves  hours  of  precious  time 
which  the  permanent,  immutable  fence  takes 
toll  of  in  detours  to  gates. 

As  an  idea,  the  temporary  fence  is  ridiculously 
simple.  Adopted  universally  it  will  effect  an  enor- 
mous annual  saving  in  agricultural  America. 

John  T.  Bartlett. 
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On  a  JiavnioK  CKa^di^  ^ 


BAY  Carrosseries  are  widely  imitated  but  their  grace  of  line,  beauty  of 
finish  and  quality  of  coach  work  are  never  equalled.    They  are  designed  and  built 
by  craftsmen  whose  artistry  and  workmanship  are  unmatched  in  the  whole 
field  of  automobile  body  building. 


Kuhay  CojnpaRY 
C   1   e    y   e  I  a  n.  a 
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THIS  PICTURES  THE  LOUIS  XVI  SONORA  AS  IT  WOULD 
APPEAR  IN  THE  RECEPTION  ROOM  OF  THE  FAMOUS 
CHATEAU  DE  COMPIGNE  OCCUPIED  BY  LOUIS  SEIZE  IN  1780 

^'^OU  buy  your  phonograph  not  for  a 
*  day  or  a  season,  but  for  years.  The 
Sonora,  made  for  those  who  want  The 
hlighest  Class  Talking  Machine  in  the 
World,  has  a  magnificent  tone  unequalled 
for  wonderful  clarity  richness,  accuracy 
and  beauty  of  expression. 

STHE  INSTRUMENT  Of  QUALITY 


CLE^^   A3  A  EELL 


is  noted  also  for  its  superb  graceful  design 
lines  and  its  many  remarkable  and  exclu- 
sive features  of  construction. 

A  splendid  line  of  upright  styles  and  the 
following  period  models  are  available: 


Goihic 
Louis  XV 
Louis  XVI 
Jacobean 


Sheraton 
Chippendale 
William  and  Mary 
Italian  Renaissance 


Adam 
Colonial 
Duncan  Phyfe 


P 


Other  styles  and  complete  equipments  will 
be  made  to  order 

Prices  $60  10  $1000 
IVriie  for  general  catalogue  17  or  period  ealaloguc  17X,  sen!  free  on  request 

;^onora  ^f)onograpf)  ^aleg  Companp,  Snc. 

George  E.  Brighison,  President 
Fifth  Avenue  at  53rd  Street 
279  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Toronto  Branch.  I,  Monlagnes  6-  Co.  Dealers  Everywhere 

Sonora  is  licensed  and  operaies  under  BASIC 
PATENTS    of  the    phonograph  industry, 
c   Sonora  Semi-Permanent   Silvered  Needles — they  play  many  times, 
sweeten  the  tone  and  increase  the  records'  life. 


INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 

We  specialize  in  Government  bonos 
and  other  investment  securities.  This 
firm  was  founded  in  1865  and  we  have 
always  endeavored  to  recommend  to  our 
clients  conservative  investments.  As 
members  of  the  New  York  and  Boston 
Stock  Exchanges  we  are  prepared  to  ex- 
ecute orders  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of 
securities  on  a  cash  basis  in  large  or  small 
amounts. 

A  circular  describing  several  issues  of  desirable 
investment  securities  will  be  sent  on  request 


Kid  cl  e  i*,  Pe  al>  o  dy  6- Co. 


11^  DevoinslTijfc  S"t. 
Boston. 


x7WallSt*«eet 


Characti-r  and  correct  usage,  whalevcr  the 
period  or  style  of  design,  can  be  obtained  in 
mantels  with  Rookwood  tiles.  Soft  and  vari- 
able shades  of  ivory  and  dull  blue  make  the 
mantel  shown,  most  attractive. 

Rookwood  vases  and  bends  add  beauty  and  usefuhirss  lo 
decorative  arrangement  s  in  the  home.  Write  for  literature. 


The  Rookwoou  Pottery  Co. 

CINCINN.\TI,  OHIO 
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IvIARlJrN" ROCKWELL  INDUSTRIES! 


/  -■     HESE  famous  drivers  would  not  think  of  entering  a  race  with 
/     any  equipment  other  than 

^udge-fPIitiworih 

"Wire  "Wheels 

These  highest  grade  of  all  wire  wheels  hold  all  records  for  speed  at  all  distances  and  can  be  depended  upon 
to  "stand  up"  under  the  severest  strains  at  racing  speeds  and  to  save  all-important  time  by  reason  of  their 
quick  changeability  made  possible  by  their  patented  and  unique  locking  ring. 

The  test  to  which  w  ire  wheels  are  put  in  a  race  of  several  hundred  miles  is  not  equalled  by  one  hundred 
thousand  miles  of  usual  motoring  service. 

Note  the  added  distinction  given  by  Rudge-Whitworth  Wire  Wheels  to  the  superior  makes  of  cars  that 
are  equipped  with  them. 

Manufactured  by 

Standard  Roller  Bearing  Company,  Philadelphia 

Controlled  and  Operated  by 

MAR  LIN -ROCKWELL 
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INgENIOUS  T>EV ICES  for  the  ^MO  TORI  ST 


0 


T^s  coupler  link  en-  ;  |  .—• j  other  kind  of  chain  in  a 
ables  the  nwtorist  to    i  ,    few  seconds  and  wit  hout 

repair  tire  chains  or  any  the  use  of  any  tool 


Motor  goggles  such  as  these, 
that  can  be  adjusted  to  meet 
varying  requirements,  are  a 
boon  to  the  motorist  or  to  any 
one  obhged  to  be  out  in  all  kinds 
of  weather 


V 


In  the  handy  primer,  a  red  hot  resistance  coil 
vaporizes  the  fuel,  which  is  drawn  from  the  flow 
chamber  of  the  carbureter  and  delivered  through 
a  plug  into  the  intake  manifold.  The  current 
for  heating  ccmes  from  the  electric  system  and 
is  controlled  by  a  simple  lever  on  t  he  dash,  which 
simultaneously  opens  the  ga-olene  valve 


For  regulating  the  warmth  of  the  motor  in  winter, 
there  has  appeared  on  the  market  a  radiator  cover 
flap  that  rolls  itself  by  means  of  tempered  steel 
springs  set  into  the  flap  itself.  The  control  cord 
rolls  up  with  till-  ll.iji  .inri  when  the  cord  is  pulled 
from  till-  dir.'  i1m    llap  unrolls  upward 

[11-   i  lllilllh 

In  usmg  this  tire  gauge,  before  inflating  your  tire?  set  the  Scale 
on  the  collar  at  the  top  of  the  valve  for  any  desired  pressure,  and 
the  valve  will  emit  a  piercing  whistle  when  that  pressure  is  ob- 
tained 


•   .  :  ■    '   :■  oi  inrJicTtor  to  ascertain 

when  a  desired  pressure  has  been  obtained  in 
a  tire  is  this  thumb  lock  air  hose  chuck.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  to  apply  the  chuck  to  the 
tire  valve,  press  down  with  the  thumb  on  the 
little  lever,  and  start  pumping.  When  the 
desired  pressure  is  reached,  the  chuck  will  emit 
a  whistling  sound 


An  efficient  and  clean  method  of  filling  trans- 
mission cases  and  differentials  with  grease  or 
oil  is  by  use  of  this  handy  pump,  which  can 
be  attached  to  any  commerci£U  oil  case 


A  single-cylinder  air  pump  that  fits  into  the  starting 
crank  socket  and  that  can  be  easily  applied  is  a  useful 
contrivance  for  the  car  owner.    The  piston  is  driven 
by  an  eccentric 


A  pipe  from  the  exhaust  to  an  opening  or 
ordinary  radiator  in  the  car  floor  does  not 
make  an  efficient  motor  car  heater.  In  this 
heater  a  specially  designed  valve  is  attached 
to  the  exhaust  pipe  forward  of  the  muffler, 
which  deflects  a  portion  of  the  hot  exhaust 
gas  to  the  heater.  The  hot  gas  is  there  dis- 
tributed through  horizonul  gas-tight  tubes 
and  passes  out  into  the  open  air  underneath 
the  car 


For  a  rainy  or  snowy  day  this  window  cleaner,  employ- 
ing two  strips  of  rubber  set  in  a  metal  hinged  holder, 
is  well  nigh  a  necessity.  It  oiierates  on  the  stjueegee 
r>rinciplp  and  tracks  m  the  slot  tx  iwi  rn  ihi-  two  p.incs 


A  combination 
warning  bell  an-l 
flashlight  that 
uses  only  one- 
fifth  the  current 
necessary  10 
operate  a  horn  is 
finding  favor 
among  motor- 
ists. It  c  in  oe 
mounted  on  any 
part  of  the  car 
desired 


The  gasolene  can,  the  oil  can,  and  the  water 
can  combined  in  a  single  compact  unit  can 
l)e  easily  attached  to  the  rL.nning  board. 
These  units  come  in  all  sizes  and  in  various 
combinations 


The  bugbear  of  changing  tires  is  largely  removed  by  the  use  of  a  tire  compressor.  It  works  on  the 
principle  of  a  jack,  and  to  operate  it  one  need  not  cover  himself  with  grime  and  dirt,  nor  exhaust  aJl 

his  energy 
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This  big  iron 
band  is  de- 
signed to  be 
locked  around 
the  right  front 
wheel  of  your 
automobile  when  it  is  left  unguarded.  At 
every  revolution  of  the  wheel  the  pointed 
hump  strikes  the  ground  with  a  terrific  bump 
and  still  more  terrific  noise — enough  to 
attract  the  attention  of  everyone  in,  the 
neighborhood 
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First  night  at  the  Automobile  Show.    Thousands  of  people  pay  admission  to  see  models  of  the  year.    A  man  can  go  all  through  the  Show—see 
the  new  color  schemes,  ingenious  novelties  in  trimming  and  design.    What  has  he  really  learned  ? 

What  can  a  Man  really  Learn 

at  the  Show? 


THERE  are  a  lot  of 
things  a  man  buys 
that  he  intends  to 
discard  after  a  season  or 
so.  He  expects  the  style 
to  change  year  by  year. 
This  is  as  it  should  be. 

But  no  matter  how 
much  money  a  man  has, 
when  he  makes  a  pur- 
chase involving  perhaps 
$3000  and  up,  he  expects 
to  get  a  reasonably  per- 
manent value. 

He  usually  gets  it  in 
everything  but  his  motor 
car,  where  the  habit  of 
style  change  year  after 


year  may  wipe  out  27  per 
cent,  of  its  value  over 
night. 

TF  a  car  is  expected  to 
last  only  a  year  or  two, 
there  is  no  reason  why 
its  style  should  not 
change  every  season. 

But  the  Packard  Com- 
pany believes  that  stabil- 
ized style  is  just  as  much 
a  part  of  basic  transpor- 
tation principles  as  Pack- 
ard mechanical  features 
and  performance. 

The  Packard  car  is  built 
to  deliver  service  over  a 


term  of  years.  Its  style 
is  no  more  subject  to  pass- 
ing moods  than  its  engi- 
neering design. 

VIZ-HEREVER  you  go, 
^  *  you  hear  people  say 
they  see  "  so  many  Pack- 
ards"  on  the  street. 

That  is  because  the 
Packard  keeps  on  run- 
ning and  is  always  a  "new 
model." 

The  public  opinion 
about  the  Packard  car 
is  perhaps  the  most  valu- 
able automobile  good- 
will in  the  world. 


"Ask  the  Man 


Who  Owns  One 


PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Detroit 
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FOR  CSES  If'HICH  I S  r  I  T  £  DECAY, 
roc  SHOULD  SPECIFY.  ASD  ISSIST  0\ 
•ALL-HEART"  If  OOD.  IT  If  ILL  PAY  YOU. 

Buy  your  Cypress  Ify  the  Cypress  Arrow- 


NEW 


Trade  Mark  Ke^ 


.  I'at.  Olfice 


Look  for  this  on  every  board  or  bundle  of- 
fered as  Cypress.  It  identifies  the  TIDE- 
IFATER  product,  the  true  "frood  Eurnal." 


J\D  SPECIF) 
'•.ILL-HEART 


The  Cypress  "Pergola-Garage" 


(Is  it?) 
has  cnhanct^l 


Why   should   a   garage   he   homely?      This  one  isn't. 

The  man  driving  out  is  the  owner.    He  i.s  well  satisfied  with  the  fact  that  lie 
the  beauty  of  his  grounds  at  the  same  time  that  he  has  protected  his  car. 
The  picture  shows  how  your  garage  may  look  if  you  will  allow  us  to  send  you,  with  our 
coniplinunts,  and  with  no  oblig:irion  at  .ill,  the 

Complete   Working   Drawings   (on   sheet   24   x   36  inches) 

including  full  specifications — enough  for  any  good  carpenter  to  build  from.  Perhaps  you 
enjoy  such  work  yourself.    If  so,  you  can't  go  wrong. 

It  might  even  be  possible  to  remodel  your  present  garage  on  tlu  sc  lines.  If  you  do  .so,  of  course  you 
will  knovs-  what  kind  of  lumber  to  buy.  "If  you  build  of  Cypress  you  build  bur  once."  \'ou  know 
"the  W  ood  Eternal"  is  the  champion  pergola  lumber — docs  not  tend  to  shrink,  swell,  or  warp  like  so 
many  woods — takes  paint  and  stain  beautifully,  but  does  not  nerd  ritlicr,  except  tor  look.s — lasts  and 
lasts  and  lasts  and  lasts  without  them.  (See  U.  S.  (lovt.  Rept.,  reprinted  in  full  in  Vol.  I,  Cypress 
Pocket  Library.    Just  mention  that  you'd  like  this  book,  also.) 

This  Pergola-Garage  is  AN  ADDED  SUPPLEMENT 

to  the  9th  big  reprint  ot  VOLUME  28  of  that  limne-lovers'  nuide,  counselor  and  impartial  friiiid, 
the  famous  Cypress  Pocket  Librarv .     It's  I'Khl',.    Will  you  write.'' 

When  ['Linning  a  Peryola,  Mansion.  Bungalow,  pasturc-ft-ntc  or  slcf[)ing  p<irch,  remember.  "It'ilh  CYJ'KJ- SS  ixit  lil'ILD  Itl'T  DNCJV 


I  .t  onr    "Al.I.-UOUNI)  UIXI'S   DHI'ARTMENT"  belt)  YOU  /l/OA'/:..  Our  entire  resources  are  at  your 
service  with  Reliable  Counsel. 

SOUTHERN  CYPRESS  MANUFACTURERS*  ASS»N. 

1202  Hibernia  Bank  Building,  New  Orleans,  La.,  or  1202  Heard  National  Bank  Building,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


INSIST  ON  TRADK-MARKKD  CYPRI  SS  AT  YOUR  LOCAL  LUMBER  DKAI  1- K  S.    IF  HE  HASN  T  IT,  LET  US  KNOPV  IMMEDIATELY 

i'lijiijiiyiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiili!^^ 


No  livttiR  />ianisl  ha^ 
■lone  more  to  etii^ender 
u  love  for  vxusic  anwtiK 
Imerican  people  than, 
\osej  Ilofmann,  whose 
■iri  at  the  zenith  of  his 
treat  career  has  been 
presetted  by  the  H'elte 
Mignon. 


QWNING  a  WFLTK  MIGNON,  is 
like  having  a  house  party  at  which 
all  of  the  world's  pianists  of  the  present 
generation  are  perpetual  guests. 

I  hink  of  the  dtli«ht  of  bcinK  able  to  summon  at 
•  ill.  to  your  piano,  PacIiTcwski,  Hofmanii,  Huso- 
'II,  De  Pachmann,  and  tlu-  long  line  of  more  than 
■  ne  hundred  and  fifty  pianists,  all  of  whom  are 
ilmost  equally  famous! 

I  hen  vou  can  bei;in  to  sense  what  the  possession 
t  a  WKLTK  MIGNON  means  to  you. 

M.  Welte  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Studio  nnd  Shoy.rooms 
■  ■    n  i  ifrl,  \v<  nu.  ,  New  York 


Fifth  Ave. 
at  54-St. 


of  -Ajfairs 
are  guests  of  the  Waldorf 
because  they  invariably 
seek  an  atmosphere  of  dig- 
nity^ quality  atid  confort. 


Under  the  direction  of  ^,  C)r.  Hoomer 


RAISING  DEER 

By  L.  M.  PICKETT 

ALTHOUGH  subject  to  diseases  which  are 
/\     fatal  if  not  properly  cared  for,  deer  are 
J    \    not  difficult  to  raise,  and  we  have  been 

successful  in  rearing  them  for  private  . 
individuals  who  desire  them  as  pets,  and  for  hotels 
and  city  parks.  In  the  fall  of  1905  my  father 
bought  a  buck  about  six  months  o'd  and  a  doe 
of  eighteen  months,  and  the  following  summer 
purchased  another  doe.  Since  then  we  have 
acquired  two  other  bucks  at  different  times,  and 
with  this  as  our  entire  outlay  for  breeding  stock, 
we  have  sold  forty  deer  for  from  $1^  to  $60  each, 
depending  on  their  age,  size,  and  condition.  The 
top  price  of  $60  has  been  attamed  only  once,  when 
we  had  an  exceptionally  hne  doe;  but  we  have 
disposed  of  several  at  ^40  and  ^^50.  In  our  state, 
Alabama,  it  is  against  the  law  to  sell  them  as 
venison. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  the  Virginia  or  white- 
tailed  deer,  swamp  and  ridge.  The  first  two  we 
bought  were  swamp  deer.  They  are  larger 
and  not  so  red  looking  as  the  ridge  deer,  and 
are  broader  faced,  thicker  through  the  neck  and 
shoulders,  and  better  shaped  generally.  If  the 
deer  have  not  been  inbred,  the  fawns  are  usually 
easy  to  raise. 

Does  generally  have  fawns  once  a  year,  some- 
times one  and  often  twins.  As  it  is  desirable  to 
have  them  tame,  they  must  be  taken  from  their 
mothers  while  ([uite  young  and  raised  by  hand. 
We  try  to  get  them  when  they  are  a  week  or  ten 
days  old,  looking  for  them  near  stumps,  logs,  at 


To  have  the  fawns  tame— which  i?  of  course  de- 
sirable—it is  necessary  to  take  them  from  their 
mothers  while  quite  young  and  raise  them  by  hand 


the  foot  of  trees,  or  in  hollows.  In  weaning  them 
we  start  them  on  a  half  pint  or  a  little  less  of 
fresh  sweet  milk,  given  three  times  daily,  gradu- 
ally increasing  this  amount  to  a  pint,  until  they 
are  six  weeks  old.  As  they  learn  to  eat  other 
things  they  need  but  two  feedings  of  milk  a  day; 
later  one  feeding  of  corn  meal  and  ground  velvet 
beans,  or  something  of  that  kind,  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  one  of  the  milk  feedings.  When 
about  five  months  they  can  do  without  the  milk. 


.S  A  rule  the  young  fawns  can  be  taught  to 
drink  from  a  cup  or  pan  by  using  a  spoon  and 


A 

letting  them  suck  your  finger  a  few  times.  We 
have  had  two  fawns  that  drank  milk  the  first 
time  that  it  was  oflFered  to  them.  I  have  tried 
fixing  a  regular  baby's  bottle  for  them,  but  it  is 
much  more  trouble  and  of  no  advantage,  as  we 
have  had  but  one  fawn  that  persistently  refused 
to  drink.  When  the  milk  is  fed  it  should  be 
measured,  and  each  fawn  fed  separately.  Over- 
feeding sometimes  causes  diarrhcra,  which  must 
be  combated  by  boiling  the  milk  and  decreasing 
the  amount  given.  If  this  does  not  stop  it,  they 
must  be  treated  with  the  same  medicine  that  is 
given  to  babies  for  diarrhira. 

All  vessels  used  in  feeding  fawns  should  be 
washed  well  with  soap  and  scalded  after  each 
feeding.  Sour  milk,  or  vessels  that  are  not  kept 
clean,  may  cause  milk  infection,  or  poisoning,  and 
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WITH  the  announcement  of  this 
aluminumized  Premier,  carrying 
its  distinctive  electrically- controlled 
automatic  gear  shift,  America  seizes 
permanent  leadership  from  Europe  in 
the  fine  car  field.  Incomparably  refined, 
consummately  balanced,  finished  to  the 
limit  of  human  patience,  and  with  an 
individualized  luxuriousness  so  far  un- 
reached by  any  European  builder,  this 
car  will  make  you  just  a  little  prouder 
of  your  Americanism,  and  give  you  just 
a  little  more  confidence  in  America's 
power  to  excel. 


The  nnu  third  lever,  illustrated  on  the  quadrant 
above,  so  far  as  the  operator  is  concerned,  is  all  there 
is  to  Premier's  Cutler- Hammer  Magnetic  Qear 
Shift.  No  other  car  in  existence  possesses  this  ad- 
vantage; neither  does  any  car  possess  Premier's  dis- 
tinctive aluminum  moior  feature.  The  open  car, 
completely  equipped  with  two  spare  cord  tires,  two 
spotlights,  double  ventilating  wind-shield  and  the 
greatest  number  of  detailed  advantages  ever  show- 
ered on  any  car,-,  sells  f.  0.  b.  factory,  for  $4300 — 
in  comparison  with  European  cars  costing  in  many 
instances  twice  to  three  times  as  much  for 
the  chassis  alone 


M  O  T  O 
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IN  the  best  appointed  country  estates  an  absolute 
requirement  is  the  National  System  for  supplying 
running  water  fresh  from  the  well. 

This  system  furnishes  health-giving  water  for  drink- 
ing and  all  other  purposes,  without  the  use  of  a 
water  storage  tank  or  any  other  essential,  contamin- 
ating factor.  It  delivers  water  direct  from  Nature's 
source,  fresh,  cold  and  always  delightful. 

Our  engineers  always  co-operate  with  the 
estate  owner  or  his  architect  and  supervise  the 
installation  of  the  system.  A  request  on  your 
business  stationery  will  bring  our  elaborate 
book  showing  typical  installations. 

UNITED  PUMP  &  POWER  CO. 

312  Belleview  Place  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


NATIONAL 

Fresh  From  The  Well 

Water  System 


mrBHHTim 


Smoky 
Fireplaces 

Made  to 
Draw 


No  payment  accepted  unless 
successful 


.  Also  expert  services  on 
general  chimney  work 


FREDERIC   N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 
EngineerM  and  Contractors 
211  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


#]T  "Sisters"  (by  Kathleen  Norris).    A  gripping  plot,  a 
Ji  new  problem,  and  her  strongest  characters  make  this 
Mrs.  Norris  s  biggest  lote  story.    Net,  $1.60  at  all  boo'(slores. 


"ELIZABETH" 


•jC^>LIZABETH"  a  generation 
O  old,  has  now  a  pair  of  half- 
sisters  in  "Christopher  and 
Columbus"  to  share  her  place 
on  the  reading  table.  Net, 
$1.60. 

Published  by 
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Put  Your  Fence  Problems  Up  To  Us 


BY  "us,"  we  mean  our  Service  Department, 
whose  sole  business  it  is  to  go  carefully 
into  each  individual  problem  and  make  sug- 
gestions for  its  most  logical  solution. 


This  Service  costs  you  nothing;  nor  obli- 
gates you  at  all. 

It  may,  however,  save  you  both  money  and 
disappointments. 


American  Fence 
Construction  Co. 


98  Church  Street 


NEW  YORK 


if  a  fawn  is  naturally  delicate,  this  may  prove 
fatal.  If  infection  sets  in,  the  symptoms  of  which 
are  weakness  and  loss  of  appetite,  the  fawn 
should  not  be  given  milk  at  all,  but  some  sub- 
stitute. I  raised  one  by  feeding  him  barley  water, 
raw  eggs,  and  calf  meal  until  he  was  old  enough 
to  eat  other  things.  Starting  him  on  barley 
water  and  eggs,  1  later  switched  to  calf  meal  and 
eggs  and  then,  as  he  gained  strength,  changed  the 
diet  to  calf  and  corn  meal,  feeding  plenty  of  green 
stuff  in  addition.  He  did  not  grow  as  fast  as  the 
fawns  fed  on  milk,  but  eventually  made  a  very 
good  deer. 

It  is  not  best  to  put  the  fawns  with  the  old  deer 
until  they  are  quite  well  grown,  as  the  old  ones  fight 
them  and  chase  them  away  from  the  food.  We 
keep  the  fawns  in  a  small  wooden  pen  until  they 
are  fairly  gentle,  putting  a  gentle  fawn  m  with 
them  to  accelerate  their  taming.  Of  course,  the 
more  they  are  kept  around  people  the  sooner  they 
will  become  accustomed  to  them.  Disliking 
sudden  noises  or  movements,  they  have  a  good 


The  grown  deer  have  the  run  of  a  piece  of  fenced  woodland, 
whore  they  forage  for  themselves  largely,  being  fed  only  once  a  day 

memory  for  any  one  who  is  kind  to  them — and  a 
better  for  those  who  are  not.  .After  a  short  time 
in  the  small  pen,  the  fawns  are  turned  into  a 
larger  one  of  wire  netting.  After  they  have  for- 
gotten the  old  deer  and  are  quite  gentle  they  are 
put  in  an  enclosure  of  about  five  acres  where  they 
can  get  plenty  of  green  stuff.  They  are  kept 
there  until  they  are  old  enough  to  go  with  the  big 
deer. 

We  have  about  eighteen  or  twenty  acres, 
principally  woodland,  fenced  for  the  grown  ones, 
and  as  they  are  able  to  forage  for  themselves 
we  feed  them  on\y  once  a  day.    At  first  this  daily 


Omsiticring  the  ease  with  which  deer  are  raised  and  tamed, 
and  their  desirabihty  as  an  adjunct  to  the  country  place, 
it  is  strange  that  more  estate  owners  do  not  breed  them 


meal  consisted  chiefly  of  cottonseed,  but  after 
that  became  scarce  and  high  we  began  feed- 
ing theiTi  on  coarsely  ground  velvet  beans.  One 
satisfactory  thing  about  deer  is  that  they  will  eat 
almost  anything,  and  it  seems  to  take  less  to  keep 
them  in  good  condition  than  it  does  sheep.  They 
like  grass,  weeds,  vines,  mushrooms,  acorns  or  any 
nuts  that  they  can  crack,  pea  vines,  peas,  peanuts, 
corn,  oats,  foliage  of  many  trees,  fruits  bugs,  and 
even  small  poultry. 

A FENCE  of  strongwoven  wire  about  seven  feet 
high  IS  best  for  the  grown  deer,  although  some 
do  not  care  much  for  jumping  and  might  be  held 
by  a  lower  fence.  A  number  of  our  deer  have  es- 
caped from  the  enclosure,  some  by  jumping  and 
some  by  crawling  under  the  fence;  but  they  always 
come  home,  unless  someone  kills  them  first.  One 
doe  jumped  out  in  July  and  stayed  away  until 
September  or  October,  and  a  buck  once  left  in 
August  and  returned  in  November.  That  was 
his  fourth  trip  out  into  the  world,  and  he  always 
came  home,  although  he  ran  a  great  risk  of  being 
shot  for  venison.  The  fact  that  a  deer  is  gentle 
and  wears  a  collar  and  bell  is  no  protection  to  him. 

Deer  shed  their  hair  twice  a  year,  and  the  sum- 
mer coat  is  thinner  and  redder  than  the  winterone. 
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PORTER 


THE  CAR  OF  QUALITY  AND  DISTINCTION 


ermutitlr 


TRADE  MARK 


Water  S'oftener 


The  kiddies'  tender  skins  claim  the  comfort  of  a  "velvet 
soft"  bath.  It  soothes  and  nourishes  while  it  cleanses.  Hard 
harsh  water  irritates  and  roughens.  Permutit  "velvet 
water"  makes  bathing  a  joy.  And  to  the  rest  of  the  family 
it  will  bring  a  new  luxury — for  bath,  toilet  and  shampoo,  in 
kitchen  and  laundry-.  Put  Permutit  in  your  home,  to  make 
vour  hard  local  water  "velvet  soft." 


THE  PERMUTIT 

Water  Softeners 
440  FOURTH  AVE. 


COMPANY 

Filters 
NEW  YORK 


BK.WCH  OFFICES 

Philadelphia.  Pa.,  311  Widcncr  BKig 
Buffalo.  N.  v..  304  Brisbane  Bldg. 
Syracuse.  N.  Y..  414  Douglass  St. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa..  021  Union  Arcade  BUig. 
ChicaBO.  111..  208  South  La  Salle  St. 


Kans.is  City,  Mo..  40I  Lathrop  BIdf . 
Minntai'clis.  Minn.,  1046  McKnight  Bldg. 
Jacksonville.  Fla..  P.  O.  Box  604 
Los  Angeles,  Cal..  404  Wright-Callender 
Bldg. 


AGENTS 

Boston,  Mass..  Starkweather  and  Btoirihurft.  53  Stale  .Street 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Reeves     Skinner  Machv.  Co.,  2211  Olive  Street 
Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada,  W.  J.  W'estaway,  Main  and  McNab  Streets 


City  Comforts 
for  Country  Estates 

Xext  to  the  power  station  cable,  the 
most  dependable  source  of  electric  cur- 
rent for  home  light  and  power  is  the 
Universal  4  K.W.  Lighting  Plant.  This 
plant  provides  a  steady,  unfluctuating 
ht,  together  with  ample  power  for  elec- 
tric household  con\'eniences — thus  complet- 
ing the  appointments  of  the  truly  fine 
country  home. 
The  Universal  Lighting  Plant  is  operated  by  the 


4  Cylinder 
MOTOR 


— ,a  quiet,  vibrationless,  water<ooled  motor  that  economic- 
ally burns  either  gasoline,  kerosene  or  gas.    The  motor  is 
directly  connected  to  a  speciaLy  designed  8-Pole  generator. 
There  is  also  a  Universal  Marine  Engine  for  every  type  of 
motor  boat  under  30  feet. 

Write  for  Bulletin  No.  30  on  Lighting 
Plants  and  Bulletin  No.  29  on  Marine  Plants. 

UNIVERSAL  MOTOR  CO. 

Sta.  53  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 
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If  ke  could  be 
everywhere 


at  once 


You  need  genuine  "Yale"  pro- 
tection. Be  su^e  you  fel  it. 
That  means  you  must  see  the 
trade-mark  "  Yale  "  Lool(  for 
"Yale" — see  "Yale" — inaij<  on 
■Yale." 


BUT  the  countless  miles  of  cavernous 
city  streets,  dimly  lighted  suburban 
highways  and  pitch  dark  country  roads  are  too 
many  for  him  to  protect  at  every  point. 

"Yale"  gives  every  home,  or  building  of  any  kind, 
its  own  policeman — an  alert,  steadfast,  dependable, 
always-on-the-job  guardian. 

"Yale"  Cylinder  Night  Latches  on  all  entrance 
doors — husky,  tenacious  Yale  Padlocks  on  chests, 
bins  and  all  outbuildings — that  is  the  positive  way 
of  insuring  the  safety  of  your  family  and  the  pro- 
tection of  your  valuables. 

Yale  Cylinder  Night  Latches  and  Padlocks  are  only  two  of  the 
belter  products  of  protection  and  utility  bearing  the  trade-mar}^ 
"Yale  see  it  on  Cabinet  Locks.  Builders'  Locks  and  Hard- 
ware, Door  Closers  and  Chain  Blocks. 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co., 

Mak'li  of  Ihc  Yak  Locks 

9  East  40th  Street 


When  in  New  Yorit  or 
Chicago  Cisit  our  Ex- 
hibit Rooms.  You  will 
6c  cordially  welcomed 


Chicago  Office: 
77  East  Lake  Street 


New  York  City 

CanacJian  Yale  &  Towne  Ltd., 
St.  Catharines,  Ontario 


KELSEV 
HEALTH 
H  EAT 


Wr  can  prove  tfiat  this  warm  air  heat  is  more  economical 
than  steam,  water  or  f  jrnaic  heat. 


Thousands  in  use. 


New  York  : 

103-D 
Park  Ave. 


T 


■WARM  AIR   CLntRATOR  |      Boston  : 
231  James  St.  '  405-D 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  P.O  Sq.Bldg. 


LEAKLESS 
DV/STLESS 
NOISELESS 


GREENWICH 

THE  RICHEST 
COUNTRYSIDE  IN 
AMERICA 


LADD  NICHOLS 

ITS 

REAL  ESTATE  BROKERS 

Telephone  1717  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Every  house,  old  farm,  estate, 
brook,  lake,  ravine,  hill  hereabout, 
that's  for  sale  or  rent. 


Silver  Peak,  The  Guest  Ranch 
WALNUT.  CALIFORNIA 

A  charming  country  home.  Open  to  house 
guests.  Attractive  bungalows.  Illustrated  book- 
lets will  be  sent  on  request. 


MAPBLB 


lyi^KLJM^L^  Mantles 
\  Fountams 
Benches 
Bird  Baths 
SunDial  Pedestals 

{  MABRir  rXCLUSlVELY           NO  CATALOGS  / 

S  KLABER&CO 

ESTABLISHED  1619 

21  West  39*!!  SI.  NewYorK. 


Every  year,  usually  in  March  or  April,  the  bucks 
shed  their  horns.  Sometimes  one  horn  comes 
off  a  little  before  the  other  one  and,  when  they  are 
large  and  heavy,  this  makes  the  buck  carry  his 
head  sidewise,  like  a  man  with  a  stiff  neck,  until 
he  loses  the  other  one.  The  bucks  do  not  hide 
their  horns  when  they  shed  them,  as  some  suppose, 
but  neither  are  they  careful  to  drop  them  where 
they  can  easily  be  found.  For  that  reason  I  some- 
times fasten  the  two  horns  together  with  a  strong 
cord  or  wire  (so  that  the  first  horn  to  come  off 
will  hang  to  the  other  one),  and  then  tie  both  to 
a  cord  around  the  bucks'  neck  close  up  to  his  head 
If  the  cord  is  long  enough  for  him  to  reach  it  after 
the  horns  shed,  the  buck  will  chew  it  in  two,  as  he 
does  not  care  to  wear  his  horns  as  a  lavalliere.  It 
IS  much  less  trouble,  however,  to  have  the  buck 
bring  in  his  horns  around  his  neck  than  to  search 
for  them  later  in  the  woods,  especially  since,  if 
they  are  left  out  for  any  length  of  time,  the  squir- 
rels will  gnaw  them  badly. 

I  he  scars  where  the  horns  come  off  soon  heal 
and  new  horns  start  growing.  These  are  large, 
blunt,  and  covered  with  a  soft  skin  called  velvet. 
In  the  fall  the  horns  shrivel  and  the  buck  rubs 
off  the  veK'et  on  a  tree  or  anything  that  is  con- 
venient. I  his  leaves  them  sharp  and  hard  and 
at  first  a  little  bloody.  The  bucks  usually  have  a 
single  spike  when  they  are  one  year  old;  but  they 
sometimes  have  two  or  three  points  to  their  horns 
then,  so  that  it  not  possible  to  tell  the  exact  age  of 
a  buck  from  his  horns.    The  horns  gni\\-  larner 


'l"hi'  f:iwns  are  kept  by  themselves  in  a  small 
wooden   pen  uiilil   they  are  fairly  gentle 


each  year  until  the  buck  is  about  five  years 
old,  after  which,  1  think,  there  is  little  increase 
in  tiieir  size.  Bucks  of  the  same  age  may  have 
different  sized  horns,  and  sometimes  the  large 
buck  will  have  the  smaller  horns. 

While  this  natural  armament  of  the  buck  is 
growing,  he  is  something  of  a  pacifist,  and  when 
he  does  feel  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  fight  he 
uses  his  front  feet,  just  as  the  does  do.  The  hoofs 
are  so  sharp  and  hard  that  they  can  do  consider- 
able damage  with  the;Ti.  But  it  not  safe  to  trust 
e\en  the  gentlest  bucks  not  to  fight  each  other, 
and  those  that  are  teased  are,  of  course,  much 
more  ill-natured.  If  the  horns  are  sawed  off  just 
abo\  e  the  burr  after  they  have  hardened,  it  will 
not  prev  ent  their  growing  out  again  the  following 
spring.  Does  do  little  fighting  aside  from  chasing 
one  another  away  from  the  feed  boxes. 

■C*()R  the  first  six  years  that  we  kept  deer,  there 
was  practically  no  sickness  among  them;  th<;n 
in  the  fall  of  191 1  one  of  the  does  failed  to  come 
up  with  the  others,  and  we  found  her  in  a  branch 
looking  very  sick,  and  obeying  the  animal  in- 
stinct to  hide  at  such  a  time.  Black  tongue  was 
the  only  deer  disease  that  we  could  think  of,  and 
we  knew  neither  the  symptoms  nor  the  remedy 
for  it.  So  we  wrote  to  a  man  who  had  raised  deer 
for  vears  and  he  prescribed  a  teaspoonful  of  pow- 
dered copperas  in  sweet  milk  every  day.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  drench  a  deer  without  strangling 
it,  and  so  I  persuaded  the  sick  doe  to  drink  as 
much  of  a  dose  as  I  could,  and  then  put  powdered 
copperas  and  stock  powder  in  the  feed  of  all  the 
well  ones,  being  careful  not  to  use  too  much.  I 
also  tied  some  copperas  in  a  cloth  and  fastened 
it  in  the  spring  where  the  deer  drank.  Nearly  all 
of  the  deer  had  black  tongue;  but  all  those  that 
werei  giv  en  copperas  recovered,  although  several 
shed  their  hoofs  afterward.  When  they  have 
this  disease  their  noses  are  red,  swollen,  dry,  and 
dull-looking;  their  eyes  lose  their  lustre;  their  feet 
grow  sore;  and  they  lose  their  appetites  and  stay 
by  themselves,  preferably  in  a  cool,  damp  place. 

In  the  fall  of  1914  a  young  doe  took  black 
tongue,  and  as  we  had  no  copperas  at  the  time 
we  tarred  her  face  and  jaws  with  pine  tar.  I  also 
tarred  all  of  the  others  that  were  gentle  enough  to 
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The  New  "Lyndonia'' 

Another  example  of 
our  superiority  in  con- 
struction and  design. 

The  new  ''Lyndonia'' 
will  be  the  largest  and 
most  completely  equip- 
ped yacht  to  be  deliver- 
ed in  1920. 

Built  of  steel,  steam 
powered  with  oil 
burners. 


CONSOLIDATED 

SHIPBUILDING  CORPORATION 

Morris  Heights.  New  York  City 
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NEW  TYPE  80-ft. 

MATH  IS  HOUSEBOAT 

similar  to  the  following  two  boats  just  com- 
pleied  by  us  this  winter — -Nadesah  for  J.  H. 
and  D.  H.  Carstairs,  Philadelphia,  and  Osana, 
for  Clayton  G.  Dixon.  Philadelphia. 

Combines  every  feature  found  in  previous  boats  up  to 
lOfi-ft.   Gives  maximum  living  capacity,  permits  navigation 
of  tortuous  Southern  streams.    Ideal  for  ihe  Florida  season. 


Decided  on  Florida? 

If  you  have  made  a  last-minute  decision  to  have 
a  52  to  80-ft.  houseboat  for  this  Florida  season, 
communicate  with  us  immediately  and  we  may 
be  able  to  make  provision  for  you. 

Mathis  Yacht  Building  Company 


specialists  on  Houseboats  and  Cruisers 
from  40  to  120-ft. 


Point  Street  &  Delaware  River 


Camden,  N.  J. 


52- ft.  MATHIS  HOUSEBOAT 


A  new  design,  setting  new,  higher  standards — which  would  be  impossible  of  achieve- 
ment except  by  the  organization  which,  for  years  past,  has  designed  and  produced 
90' c  of  the  most  notable  houseboat.^  in  Florida.  We  have  jusi  comi>l(  li  rl  boalsof  this 
type  for  W.  G.  Selby.  Tulsa,  Okla.,  John  C.  King,  New  York  Ci(y,  ( .cor  wi'  < ;.  Slii  llon, 
Ridtrcl'.M,  Coiui  .  John  II  K  isi  w.k.<I.  B;ivshore,  N.  Y..  Edward  S.  Moore,  CliiGigo, 
'         I    ■  '     '  ^       .        •  ,  N.  j  ,  .md  II.  H.  Baruch.  New  York  City. 


Music  is  a  Longing  Deep  in 
Every  Human  Heart 

Perhaps  no  other  feeling  equals  that  of  having  one's 
longing  for  music  adequately  satisfied!  Inarticulate  as 
most  of  us  are,  hidden  in  each  of  us  is  this  supreme 
want,  and  answering  it  is  mdeed  a  supreme  pleasure. 

To  have  a  part  in  satisfymg  this  fundamental  human 
need  to  do  it  well,  as  Lyon  &  Ilealy  try  to  do — is  to 
contribute  in  a  mighty  undertaking. 


A  request  ivill  hrhig  yon  complete 
information  about  any  particular 
inslrunu  Hl  and  names  of  dealers 


allow  it,  and  gave  copperas  as  soon  as  I  could  get 
it.  The  doe  got  well  and  no  others  took  it,  but 
some  time  later  another  doe  came  up  looking  as 
if  yellow  jackets  had  stung  her  head.  She  ate 
and  did  not  appear  to  be  sick;  but  the  next  day 
she  did  not  come  to  be  fed,  and  in  a  short  while 
she  died  from  a  severe  case  of  black  tongue. 
This  was  the  only  case  that  I  have  seen  in  which 
a  swollen  head  was  a  symptom  of  this  disease. 

/^NE  other  ailment  has  attacked  one  of  my  herd 
of  deer,  but  this  yielded  to  treatment  advised 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Animal  Husbandry  at 
Washington.  It  was  a  hoof  disease  that  so  affected 
a  fawn  that  she  could  hardly  walk  or  stand.  After 
trying  several  remedies  I  sought  the  advice  of  the 
Comnlissioner,  and  he  wrote  that  the  trouble  was 
caused  by  mud  getting  into  the  interungulate  or 
biflex  gland,  which  is  just  above  the  hoof,  and 
which  secretes  a  creamy,  oily  substance  when 
healthy.  Foreign  matter  had  caused  corruption 
to  form  in  this  gland  and  the  remedy  consisted  of 
cleaning  it  with  a  curette,  washing  with  peroxide 
of  hydrogen  applied  with  a  small  syringe,  and 
treatment  with  astyptodine.  This  proved  par- 
tially efficacious,  as  three  feet  finally  got  well  but 
when  mature  the  doe  still  limped  in  one  hind  foot. 

Since  then,  I  have  tried  to  keep  the  fawns  in  a 
fairly  dry  place,  and  have  never  had  any  more 
trouble  from  that  cause.  \\'hen  they  are  young 
a  hard  rain  wets  to  the  skin  and  chills  the  deer; 
but  when  they  are  older  their  hair  is  waterproof 
and  they  do  not  seem  to  mind  either  rain  or  snow. 
For  this  reason  I  do  not  bother  with  a  shed  for  the 
grown  deer,  but  permit  them  to  live  as  nearly  as 
possible  under  natural  conditions. 

BIG  BUSINESS  BY  FJRMERS 

SPEAKING  about  cooperative  ventures,  how 
about  this  latest  one  of  the  California  cit- 
trus  growers?  Through  their  auxiliary  or- 
ganization, the  Fruit  Cirowers  Supply  Com- 
pany, the  citrus  growers  have  purchased  41,414 
acres  of  timber  land  in  Lassen  County,  and  will 
erect  there  their  ow  n  mills  for  the  manufacture  of 
box  materials.  The  tract  now  carries  689,986,000 
feet  of  st;mding  pine,  and  283,292,000  feet  of 
standing  tir.  I  he  investment  of  the  fruit  growers, 
including  manufacturing  plants,  w  ill  be  )?2, 800,000. 
Los  Angeles  banks  are  financing  the  enterprise. 

Here,  assuredly,  is  big  business.  These  cooper- 
ating fruit  growers  use  about  20,000,000  citrus 
boxes  each  year.  These  boxes  cost  them  now, 
about  20  cents  apiece.  By  manufacturing  the  boxes 
themselves  on  their  own  timberland,  they  will  ob- 
tain them  for  15  cents  apiece.  A  saving  of  5  cents 
a  box,  when  20,000,000  are  involved,  is  a  matter 
of  a  million  dollars  or  so  a  year! 

And  the  gigantic  lumber  enterprise  will  be  fi- 
nanced in  a  simjile,  easy  way.  l  o  begin  with, 
the  cociperation  of  the  Los  Angeles  banks  smooths 
away  initial  difficulties.  The  cost  of  the  property 
will  be  met  out  of  a  fund  created  by  an  annual 
box  tax.  I  he  fruit  growers  will  collect  from 
themselves,  for  a  period  of  years,  2  cents  on  every 
box  of  packed  fruit,  and  this  tax  will  wipe  out  the 
debt. 

1  he  successful  past  business  experience  of  the 
California  organized  citrus  growers  guarantees 
that  this  new  business  move  will  turn  out  wejl. 
I  here  are  no  better,  bigger  business  men  any- 
where than  these.  Even  prior  to  the  purchase  of 
the  Lassen  County  tract,  the  growers  were  hand- 
ling the  box  question  efficiently.  1  hey  made 
their  own  boxes  in  a  hired  mill,  out  of  lumber 
which  they  bought  at  stumpage  rates.  It  is  from 
this  successful  work  that  they  rake  the  next  step 
to  the  ownership  of  an  immense  property. 

This  California  incident  in  big  business  by 
farmers  has  general  significance.  It  suggests  one 
direction  in  which  organized  farmers  are  going  to 
move  in  improving  their  business  position.  Just 
as  the  California  grow  ers  were  the  first  to  organize 
in  a  big  way,  showing  the  way  to  the  rest  of  the 
country,  .so  now  they  are  the  first  to  tackle  a  big, 
important  question  like  box  supply  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  broad,  busmess  brains.  Up  and  down 
the  Pacific  Coast,  various  cooperative  organiza- 
tions have  for  .some  time  controlled  box  mills.  If 
they  follow  the  citrus  growers'  lead,  as  they  are 
likely  to,  they  will  soon  be  owners  of  immense 
valuable  timber  holding. 

larmer  ownership  of  fertilizer  plants,  of  cold 
storage  w  arehouses,  of  ele\  ators  and  warehouses, 
even  of  steamship  lines — all  these  are  probable 
developments  of  the  future. 

John  T.  Bartlett. 
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Is  "four  Country  Home  Complete  WithoajwS 


The  beautiful  view  of  Lake  Sunapee,  N.  H.,  given  above  shows  a  Fay  85  Bowen  Family  Runabout. 
We  have  built  marine  engines  for  nineteen  years. 

For  eighteen  years  we  have  also  built,  each  season,  a  few  specially  fine  power  boats  to  meet  the 
demand  of  those  clients  who  desire  to  buy  their  boat  as  they  buy  their  car, — all  complete  from 
one  source. 

Our  boats  carry  our  own  engines.  Boat  and  engine  built,  assembled  and  equipped  in  our  factory 
and  tested  in  actual  service  on  Seneca  Lake  before  shipment  to  buyer. 

Send  for  our  Bulletins 

FAY  CS,  BOWEN  ENGINE  CO.,  123  Lake  St.,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


(  THE  ENOINE'/RLFINtMENr  Y 

TKe  COMEJO,  Mr.  RicKmond  Levering's  C)i-footer,  represents  the  zenith  of  attainment  in  a  commuting  cruiser. 
COMEJO  is  used  to  con\)ey  her  oWner  to  and  from  his  summer  home  at  Gardner's  Bay,  and  MevJ  York  City;  a 
distance  of  120  miles,  vjhich  has  alvJa^s  been  negotiated  in  4  hours  and  15  minutes  without  a  stop. 

For  fi-Oe  3)ears  CONEJO  has  been  making  a  speed  of  over  30  miles  an  hour.  From  the  spring  of  IQ18  to  October, 
1919,  she  ^jJas  in  constant  use  as  a  despatch  boat.  Her  enlistment  in  the  NIavy  has  been  commemorated  by  a  bronze 
tablet  presented  b})  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  Nlav^?  Department,  in  recognition  of  her  excellent  ser\)ice,  reading: 

"li.  S.  S.  Conejo,  in  the  service  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  United  States  Klav^),  from  August 
17th,  1918,  to  May  ist,  1919,  b^?  courte.sy  of  M^jor  Richmond  Le-Oering,  United  States  Army." 

COMEJO  is  povJered  with  two  model  F  300  H.  P.  dual  \'dlve  sterlings.  Her  pronounced  success  is  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  dual  valve  feature  and  also  a  tribute  to  the  Sterling  engineers  who  conceived  the  possibilities  of  this 
ad"()ancement  and  applied  it  vJell  in  advance  of  the  general  trend. 

LITERATURE  ON  REQUEST 

Sterling  Engine  Company 

1276  NIAGARA  ST ,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

12  to  600  H.  P.  for  every  type  of  boat. 
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PALL  MALL 

FAMOUS  CIGARETTES 


WHY 

are  they  good  taste  ? 


because 

their  excellence 
has  made  people 
of  refinement  and 
discrimination  ac- 
cept them  for  their 
own. 

Conveniently 

packed  in  boxes  of 
10,  50  and  100  for 
Club,  Home,  and 
Office.  Plain  or  cork 


'THEY  ARE  GOOD  TASTE' 


A  shilling  3  pence  in  London  30  cents  here 


Beech-Nut  Orange  Marmalade 
Flavor  Plus  ! 

A  l>L  you  who  love  golden  marmalade  spread  on  crisp  toast,  will  appreci- 
ate  the  wonderful  flavor  of  Heech-Nut  Orange  Marmalade. 

Hut  only  the  housewife  who  has  tried  to  make  marmalade  at  home,  can  quite 
appreciate  the  painslai'iiig  care  necessary  to  produce  this  delicious  flavor. 

1  he  careful  selection  of  oranges  heavy  with  juice;  the  slow,  careful  peeling; 
theiiuarteringand  cooking  of  the  orange,  and  the  pressing  out  of  the  clear  juice— 

1  hen  the  careful  shaving  of  the  peel  to  wafer  thinness;  the  cooking  of  the 
juice,  the  peel,  and  pure  granulated  sugar  to  just  the  proper  consistency — 
and  then  the  sealing  in  sterilized  glass  jars. 

Hut  the  result  is  worth  all  these  pains.  Youll  say  so  when  you  taste 
Beech-Nut  Orange  Marmalade.  And  most  people  will  say  it's  far  better 
than  any  marmalade  made  at  home.    Order  a  jar  today  from  your  grocer. 

HEECH-NUT  I'ACKINC  CO.       Foo,i,  of  Finru  Fimor       CANAJOHARIE,  N.  Y. 


B-eech-Kut 


amg, 


Crape  JcIIy—KctI  Currant  Idly-rrab 
Ai.|ilc  Jelly— Spit/eiibcri;  Apiilc  Jellv 
—  IJuiiice  Jelly— ni.ick  Curr.int  Jelly— 
Strawberry  Jam— Kctl  Raspberry  Jam 


Marmalades 


Blackberry    Jam— Peach   Jam— Dam» 
son  Phiin  Jam — Orange  Marmalade — 
Grapefruit  Marmalade— Pineapple  Pre- 
serve—Cherry Preserve 


The  best  the  world 
has  ever  seen 

Boy  Woodburn 

By  ALFRED  OLLIVANT 


IS  BY  the  author  who  wrote  the  best  dog 
story  the  world  has  ever  seen — BOB,  SON 
OF  BATTLE.  When  Percy  Rockefeller  was 
an  undergraduate  some  twenty  years  ago,  he 
lent  me  a  copy  of  BOB.  I  returned  it  to  him 
with  extreme  reluctance.  Mr.  Ollivant  has 
written  many  books  since  his  opus  magnum, 
but  none  has  come  anywhere  near  it  until  Boy 
Woodburn  appeared.  This  is  the  next  best. 
This  is  the  story  of  a  horse,  and  if  any  reader  is 
in  doubt  who  rode  the  horse  that  won  the  race, 
I  can  tell  him.  I  know  little  about  horses,  but 
I  know  a  good  story  when  I  see  it. 

WILLIAM  LYON  PHELPS 

Professor  of  English  at  Yale. 

A^e^  $1.60  at  all  bookstores 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  Publishers 
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BONWIT  TELLER  &.CO. 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  38'"STREET,  NEW  YORK 


• 


Indoor  and  Outdoor 

S RATING  Costumes 

Fashions  for  skating  that  function 
perfectly  with  this  activity  and 
that  have  the  cachet  of  distinctive 
originality.  Specialized  types  de- 
signed by  a  skating  expert  and 
stylist  for  all  forms  of  skating. 
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SELECTION ! 

A  Comprehensive  Stock 
and  Latitude  of  Choice  in 

HOSIERY 

of  the  finest  imported  and 
domestic  qualities  for  street 
dress  and  sports  -wear. 

Unhackneyed  styles  that  have 
durability  and  distinction. 

Adequacy  of  preparedness  to 
meet  requirements  of  men. 
■women  and  children. 


STOCKING  SHOPS 
586  Fifth  Avenue  at  48th  Street 
501  Fifth  Avenue  at  42nd  Street 
Also  at  CHICAGO.  PALM  BEACH  and 
NEWPORT 


E 
C 
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For 

TRAVEL 
MOTORING 
SPORTS 


%1^iwtcfleeue 

(Trade  Mark  Registered) 

(PolfJa  it 


READY  FOR  SERVICE 
or  TO  MEASURE 

Featuring: 

Donegal  and  Kerry  Homespuns, 
Harris  Tweeds,  Shetland  Two- 
toned  Vicunas,  English  Gabardines, 
Scotch  Cheviots,  Kinross  Tweeds. 


For  the  South: 

The  Lightweight 
Tweeds,  Fa- 
vored Washable 
Linens  and  Non- 
Spot  Ninhai 
Pongee  Silk. 


Those  passing 
through  New  York 
en  route  South  are 
assured  immediate 
deliveries  in  our 
Ready  -  for  -  service 
section. 


Wear  your  Pivol  Sleere  Golf  Coat 
to  the  ojfice — with  long  trousers 


Changing 
at  Club 
locker  to 
knickers 
for  the 
afternoon's 
golf 


>H.  WEINBERG  &  SONS 

Sportswear  Tailors 


30  JOHN  STREET 
NEW  YORK 
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Watch  the  Luster 

Come  Back  to  Your  Teeth 

All  Statements  Approved  by  High  Dental  Authorities 


The  Cloud  is  Due  to  Film 


When  pearly  teeth  grow  dingy 
they  are  coated  with  a  film. 

There  is  on  all  teeth  a  slimy  film, 
ever-present,  ever-forming.  It  clings 
to  teeth,  gets  between  the  teeth  and 
stays. 

Brushing  in  the  usual  way  does 
not  end  this  film.  That  is  why  so 
many  teeth  discolor  and  decay. 
Most  tooth  troubles  are  now  traced 
to  film. 

That  film  is  what  discolors — not 
the  teeth.  It  is  the  basis  of  tartar. 
It  holds  food  substance  which  fer- 
ments and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the 
acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to 
cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it. 
They,  with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause 
of  pyorrhea. 

Now  We  Combat  It 

Dental  science,  after  years  of 
searching,  has  found  a  way  to  com- 
bat this  film.    Able  authorities  have 


proved  this  by  many  careful  tests. 
Leading  dentists  all  over  America 
are  now  urging  its  adoption. 

For  home  use  the  method  is  em- 
bodied in  a  dentifrice  called  Pepso- 
dent.  And  all  who  ask  are  sent  a 
ten-day  test  to  show  them  what  it 
does. 

Based  on  Pepsin 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the  di- 
gestant  of  albumin.  The  film  is  albumin- 
ous matter.  The  object  of  Pepsodent  is  to 
dissolve  it,  then  to  constantly  combat  it. 

A  recent  discovery  makes  this  method 
possible.  Pepsin  must  be  activated,  and 
the  usual  agent  is  an  acid  harmful  to  the 
teeth.  But  science  has  now  found  a  harm- 
less activating  method.  Now  active  pep- 
sin can  be  constantly  applied. 

Pepsodent  is  now  doing  for  millions  of 
teeth  what  nothing  else  has  done.  We  urge 
you  to  see  what  it  does  for  your  teeth. 
Compare  it  with  the  old-time  methods 
and  judge  the  results  for  yourself. 

The  test  is  free.  Make  it  for  your  sake 
and  your  children's  sake.  Cut  out  the 
coupon  now. 


^^^^^^^^^"^"^      PAT.  OFF.  I 


REG.  U.S. 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 
Druggists  everywhere  are  supplied  with  large  tubes 
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Ten-Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 
Dept.  982,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 

Name  


Address 


Watch  the  Results 
For  Ten  Days 

Send  this  coupon  for  a  10- 
Day  Tube.  Note  how  clean  the 
teeth  feel  after  using.  Mark 
the  absence  of  the  slimy  film. 
See  how  the  teeth  whiten  as 
the  fixed  film  disappears. 


J  ROUND  POULTRY  HOUSE 

By  J.  T.  BARTLETT 

THE  round  poultry  house,  as  developed  in 
New  England  by  Rodman  Schaff,  and  men- 
tioned on  page  118  of  the  September  num- 
ber of  Country  Life,  offers  numerous 
advantages  over  the  long  poultry  house  with  many 
pens.  Mr.  SchafF's  house  accommodates  1,500  lay- 
ing hens  and  (under  normal  conditions)  was  built 
for  ^1.75  a  head.  The  egg  room,  around  which  on 
racks  300  trap  nests  are  placed,  is  in  the  centre. 
Above  it,  beneath  the  apex  of  the  roof,  is  the  grain 
room,  and  below  it  a  frostproof  cellar  for  cabbage 
and  roots.  The  roosts  are  beneath  the  roof  outlying 
the  grain  room,  so  con veniently  arranged  that  daily 
removal  of  manure  to  an  outside  covered  pit,  in- 
cluding the  final  application  of  slaked  lime  to  the 
roost-room  floor,  occupies  only  thirty-five  min- 
utes. Surrounding  the  egg  room,  on  the  ground 
floor,  is  what  the  builder  terms  the  "indoor 
range."  Here  there  are  4,526  square  feet  of 
unobstructed  dirt  floor.  Traveling  around  the 
house  just  inside  the  outer  wall,  a  hen  would 
cover  251  feet. 

The  house  is  not  exactly  round,  but  for  all 
practical  purposes  may  be  called  so.  It  has 
eighteen  equal  sides.  The  diameter  is  eighty 
feet.     \  he  central  egg-laying  room  is  six-sided, 


Indoor  range  and  egg  room: 
A,  central  ventilator;  ladder 
beside  it  to  grain  room.  B,  B, 
egg  room  doors.  C.  C,  C.  ma- 
nure chute,  dotted  line  being 
overhead  track  on  which  ma- 
nure carrier  runs.  D.  side  of 
house,  four  windows  in  each 
side,  E,  main  entrance.window 
and  wide  door  occupying  side. 

G.  trapdoor  and  stairs  to  cellar. 

H,  hen  entrances,  with  slides, 
to  egg  room.  I,  hen  stairways 
to  roost  room.  J,  K,  rows  of 
nests  in  egg  room;  passageways 
between.    L,  M,  ventilators 


Grain  and  roost  room, 
second  floor.  T,  roosts  which 
lift  and  attach  to  ceiling. 
These  extend  completely 
around  loft.  U,  doors  from 
grain  room  to  roost  room.  V, 
grain  room  entrance  at  ladder 
from  egg  room.  X,  grain 
chutes.  Y,  manure  chutes. 
Z,  hen  entrances  at  lop  of  hen 
stairways 


twenty-six  feet  in  long  diameter,  and  contains 
452  square  feet  of  floor  area,  i'he  grain  room, 
also  six-sided,  has  approximately  the  same  floor 
space.  The  cellar,  which  is  round — made  with 
the  staves  and  steel  hoops  of  an  old  silo — is  eight 
feet  deep  and  twenty-two  feet  in  diameter.  Its 
cubic  storage  capacity  is  3,040  feet.  Its  floor  is 
cement. 

Ventilation  and  drainage  systems  are  fitted 
especially  to  this  extraordinary  type  of  house. 
Instead  of  using  muslin  fronts,  as  most  poultry 
farms  now  do,  this  builder  preferred  glass,  fhree 
windows,  which  swing  in  from  the  top  or  out  from 
the  bottom,  are  inst;ilied  in  each  side.  Ventila- 
tion is  obtained  by  means  of  an  air  intake  which 
circles  the  house  just  under  the  eaves,  a  straw  air 
strainer,  and  thirteen  interior  ventilators  extend- 


-».»■  »  M  /' 

'■ 
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"1 

The  round  poultry  house  of  which  floor  plans  are  given  above. 
It  accommodates  1,500  hens 

ing  from  floor  to  roof  Six  radial  ventilators 
run  from  cellar  to  outside  air,  while  the  central 
thirty-six-inch  ventilator  runs  from  the  cellar 
bottom  to  roof  apex. 

The  air  strainer  is  a  slat  ceiling,  with  an  area  of 
4,000  square  feet,  covered  with  straw  above  the 
ground  floor.  Fresh  air  drops  through  this  to  the 
indoor  range,  while  additional  fresh  air  circulates 
behind  the  plastered  wall  and  over  the  plastered 
ceiling  of  the  roost  room,  into  the  granary,  and 
passes  through  a  slat  partition  to  the  roosts.  Bad 
air  from  the  roosts  drops  through  apertures  to  the 
indoor  range,  where  all  bad  air  is  sucked  up  and 
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Z  1919 


Established  over  half  century 


January  First 

Announcement 

In  accordance  with  our  usual 
custom  we  will  place  on  sale  at 

REDUCED  PRICES 

Ol'R  ENTIRE  STOCK  OF 

Manufactured  Furs 

CONSISTING  OF 

Coats,  Wraps 
Scarfs,  Muffs 

In  Every  Desirable  Fur 


Special  Attention  is  called  to  Our 
Very  Complete  Stock  of 

Men's  and  Women's 

Raccoon  Coats 

For  Automobile  Wear 

These  Coats  will  range  in  price  from  $135. 
up  and  cannot  be  duplicated  at  anywhere 
near  this  price. 


Furs  for  Men 

Fur  and  Fur  Lined  Coats 

as  well  as 

Cloth  Coats,  Silk  Lined  with 
Fur  Collars-From  $60  to  $150 

AUTOMOBILE  ROBES  FROM  $60  UP 

C.  C.  Shayne  Co. 

Miuuifi'.cturcrs  of 

Strictly  Reliable  Furs 

126  West  42d  Street,   New  York 


e  present 
yor  <Soufhcrn  wear 
new  suits,  qowns, 
wraps,  misses  costumes, 
blouses  and  interesting 
sports  apparel. 

9n  the  larcje  number 
of  costumes  inuariabli/ 
disptaifect  here,  suitable 
models  for  immediate 
service  are  at  all  times 
available,. 

GOWNS  SUITS  WRAPS  FURS 


lER&DORF 
GOODMAN 

616  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEWYOI^ 
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IFaipole  Linens,  for  over  1^4  years, 
hose  been  renowned  for  their  purity 
of  quality  and  dependability  of  tvear. 


JANUARY  SALE 

of 

Household  Linens 

Despite  the  mounting  cost  of  fine  linens, 
due  to  the  unusual  scarcity  of  yarns, 
we  are  announcing  our  Customary  Janu- 
ary Sale  which  offers  an  exceptional 
opportunity  to  rei)lenish  the  Linen 
Chest,  at  reasonable  prices. 


Booklet  cheerfully  sent  on  request  and  mail 
orders  filled  tvith  prompt  aud  careful  attention 

Fifth  Avenue,  Corner  35th  St.,  New  York 

583  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
LONDON         DrBLIN  BP:LFAST 
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I 
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Travel  the  American  way  to 

FLORIDA 

\isit 

The  American  Riviera  with  one  of  Our  Tours,  leaving 

New  York 

January-  7th,  14th  and  21st.  February  4th,  iSth. 
March  %rA. 

We  Will  Visit 

Jaclcsonville,  St.  Augustine,  Ormond,  Palm  Beach, 
Nliami,  Havana,  Tampa,  Olclawaha  kiver,  Palatka. 

Important.  Th«c  Tours  arc  limUcd  as  to  number.  Wc  sukkcs' 
thar  rrs<rrvations  be  made  now. 

ff'ril^  F'lr  Dr-tail' 

AMERICA.N  EXPRESS  TRAVEL  DEPARTMENT 
65  Broadway  New  York 


The  mark  of  the  maker — whether 
it  was  the  butterfly  imprint  of 
Whistler  or  the  intricate  symbols 
of  Hokusai — always  has  been  the 
^uide  for  the  purchaser.  Today 
the  name  of  Ste^er  on  a  piano  or 
player  piano  is  equally  the  sig- 
nature to  a  masterpiece  of  art. 

Write  for  the  Ste^er  Piano  and  Player 
Piano  Style  Brochure  and  convenient 
terms.     Ste&er  dealers  everywhere. 

STEGER  &.  SONS 
'Piano  ^Manufacturing  Company 

fmn^UH  l„jj„hn  V.  SUaer,  1H7!) 

Steger  Building,  Chicago,  IllinoU 

Factory  Bt  St«Ker.  Illinois 


TT  is  a  significant 
fact  that  Stan- 
ley Ball  Bearing 
Butts  are  used 
wherever  doors 
swing  easiest,  the 
world  over. 


Our  books  ** Buildini^r  you  have  sren"  and  *'<^  Carafes" 
wilt  interest  you.    Srnt  upon  reque  t,  po:tai^e  prepaid. 

THE  STANLEY  WORKS 

New  Yoric  New  Britain.  Conn.  Chicago 


out  by  the  perpendicular  ventilators,  si.x  of  which 
are  nine-inch  andsi.x  t.velve-inch.  This  is  the  theory 
of  the  ventilation  system,  and  the  builder  declares 
it  works  in  practice  so  well  that  there  never  is  a 
direct  draft,  nor  such  a  thing  as  a  henhouse 
smell.  1  he  straw  air  strainer  is  expecially  valu- 
able in  damp  weather,  when  it  takes  much  mois- 
ture out  of  the  air. 

Drainage  is  accomplished  well  with  two  or 
three  simple  devices.  Surrounding  the  outside 
house  foundation  is  a  stone-tilled  ditch  thirty 
inches  deep.  The  floor  of  the  indoor  range  is 
kept  twelve  inches  above  the  outside  ground 
level.  Around  the  stave  walls  of  the  cellar  is  a 
stone-filled  space  as  a  further  drainage  precaution. 
I  his  stone-filled  space  assures  a  dry  cellar  wall. 

TX  FARM  architecture  the  round  bam  is  not 
new,  yet  such  structures  are  still  curiosities, 
mainly  because  most  farmers  doubt  the  value  of 
the  circular  idea.  Certainly  in  actual  use  this 
round  poultry  house  has  demonstrated  real  su- 
periority over  many  commercial  poultry-  house 
types. 

I  he  incredibly  short  time  required  for  the  dailv 
manure  removal  has  already  been  mentioned. 
I  liirty-five  minutes  for  a  1500-head  flock  is, 
judged  by  the  ordinary  long-house  standards,  an 
extraordinary  achievement.  .And  the  details  of 
the  process  are  simple  enough.  The  perches  are 
hinged  fixtures  which  quickly  are  lifted  to  hx)ks 
lianging  from  the  ceiling.  Drawn  with  a  rake  to 
fl(K)r  openings,  the  manure  slides  down  wooden 
chutes  to  a  litter  and  manure  carrier,  which 
travels  on  an  overhead  track  encircling  the  egg 
room  and  runs  to  an  outside  concrete  pit.  The 
hens  reach  their  upstairs  roosting  place  hy  in- 
clined runways. 

"Saves  time,"  concedes  the  skeptic,  "because 
it  saves  steps;  and  a  trolley  carrier  is  better  than 
a  wheelbarrow  any  day.  But  how  about  the 
hens?  It  must  be  mighty  warm  up  there  in 
summer!" 

Practice,  not  theory,  is  the  important  thing 
here.  In  the  top  of  the  central  grain  room  are 
six  skylights  which  Mr.  SchafF  keeps  fully  or 
partly  open  in  summer.  Through  the  slat  sides 
of  the  grain  room,  the  cool  night  air  reaches  the 
roosting  birds.  Mr.  SchafF  declares  that  this 
method  keeps  the  roosting  compartment  com- 
fortable in  hot  spells.  In  cold  weather,  especially 
when  snow  is  on  the  roof,  the  upstairs  roost  room 
is  several  degrees  warmer  than  the  ground  room. 

it  is  desired  to  remove  the  top  soil  and 
'  ^  litter  of  the  indoor  range,  a  horse  and  team 
are  driven  right  into  the  house.  1  he  top  layer  is 
carted  out;  a  horse  and  plow  turn  over  the  re- 
maining soil;  then  slaked  lime  is  applied  and  har- 
rowed in.  I  he  final  step  is  fresh  straw  and  saw- 
dust litter. 

The  labor  of  egg  collection,  of  course,  varies 
with  the  season;  the  care  of  a  dirt  floor  means 
work  only  at  long  intervals;  but  feeding  must  be 
done  in  winter  and  summer  and  every  day.  The 
round  house  has  demonstrated  its  eminent  fitness 
to  save  time  in  feeding.  The  second-floor  grain 
room  has  storage  space  for  several  tons  of  grain. 
Dry  mash  and  scratch  grain  are  both  mixed  here 
in  an  electrical  mixer  and  then  emptied  into  the 
mammoth  feeding  devices,  the  tops  of  which  are 
only  a  few  feet  away. 

CIVIC  COURTESY  AND  ITS 
CONSEQUENCES 

THE  simple  but  expressive  "Please"  that 
turned  pedestrians  away  from  a  badly 
trampled  grass  border,  after  all  other  ex- 
hortations failed,  has  become  a  classic 
example  of  the  efficiency  of  courtesy  and  the 
gently  spoken  word.  W  ith  this  in  mind,  perhaps, 
the  officials  of  many  villages  located  on  the  route 
of  the  Lincoln  Highway,  and  elsewhere,  have 
erected  a  new  sort  of  greeting  to  motorists. 
Instead  of  the  usual  commandatory  "City 
Limits — Slow  down  to  15  miles  an  hour,"  the 
traveler  in  those   parts  is  confronted    with  a 

cordial  "   Welcomes  You."    And,  as  if 

to  drive  home  the  sincerity  of  the  sentiment, 
the  reverse  side  of  the  sign  carries,  for  the  depart- 
ing visitor,  a  veritable  pat  on  the  back  in  its 
friendly  "(lood  Luck.    Come  Again." 

This  is  modern  .Applied  Psjxhology  sure 
enough.  For  few  will  be  the  motorists  who  will 
"  burn  up"  the  roads  in  those  to\%Tis,  or  deafen  their 
inhabitants  with  wide-open  cut-outs  or  asphyxiate 
them  vvith  noxious  gases. 
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MIGGINS&.SEITER 

J    CHINA      (lJ"'^\D  CLASS  \, 
9&11  EAST  37IH  STREET 


>^  jliat  Ricli  Simpliciiu_^ 
>^    inTable  Decoration  ^ 


so  effectively  adopted  by 
the  modem  hostess  must  de- 
pend upon  exquisite  and  well 
chosen  China  and  Crystal. 

^IGGINg&^EITEI^  Selections 
combine  a  distinct  superi- 
ority of  design  with  a  de- 
cided moderation  of  cost 

DINNER  SERVICES  $51.  UPWARDS 

SEPARATE  PIECES  $5.  UPWARDS 


MAKQUISE  DE  LANGl-E 
By  Pierre  Mignard,  Born  at  Troyes,  France.  1610.  died  in  Paris.  16^5 

in  ike  collection,  of 

RALSTON  GALLERIES 

567  FIFTH  AVENUE 

^^^.^^.'^^'•ST.  DVixCyork  lORlECAUMARTlN 


Old  and  Modern  Masters 
American  Paintincs.Etchincs 
Meizotints.Sportinc  Prikts 


COCOA 
CHOCOLWTE 
CONFECTIONS 

Established  18^8 


Fifth  Avenue  at  35  Street 
New  tVorko 


■ll|[lillllliWllilllllililllllllli[llll«lllllllilllllll[llllilP»llllli^ 


LOUISE  McCarthy 

l6  Cast  ^8th  Street 
INTERIOR  DECORATIONS 

Fine  antique  English  and  French  furniture  and  old  broches 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiliiiHn^^^^^^^ 
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IMPORTANT  PAINTINGS 

hy 

Whistler  Monticelli 

Fantin  Israels 

Courbet  Luks 

Legros  Slcan 

Zuloaga  Tack 

also  BRONZES  by 

Barye,  MaKonri  Young 
and  Bourdelle 

C.  W.  KRAUSHAAR 

Art  Galleries 
680  Fifth  A-Oenue  Ne^  York 


FRANK  K.  M.  REHN 


By  J.  FRANCIS  MLRPHY 


Specialist  in 


^y/MERICAN 
PAINTINGS 


6  West  50th  Street      New  York 


The  MACBETH  GALLERY 


"Isle  0/ Shoals'* 


by  Childe  Hassam 


Announcement  of 
ANNUAL  EXHIBITION 

THIRTY  PAINTINGS 
by  THIRTY  ARTISTS 

The  gallery  "Art  Nofes" 
ivill  be  maiied  on  request 


WILLIAM  MACBETH 

Incorporated 

450  FIFTH  AVENUE  r,'  ,011,  sr  NEW  YORK  CITY 


IFHJT  IS  A  COONHOUND? 

By  WALTER  A.  DYER 

OUTSIDE  of  the  pale  of  the  fancy  breeds 
there  are  certain  uncanonized,  apoc- 
ryphal varieties  of  dogs  that  are  never- 
theless not  mere  mongrels  but  well  de- 
fined breeds,  prized  as  such  in  the  localities  where 
their  usefulness  is  most  in  evidence.  Of  these,  one 
of  the  best  known  and  best  loved  is  the  coon  dog 
or  coonhound  of  the  South.  Wherever  the  ring- 
tailed  raccoon  is  hunted  by  night — and  that  is 
pretty  much  all  over  the  country — dogs  are  used 
to  tree  the  game,  and  there  have  been  developed 
certain  strains  of  hounds  adept  at  this  work  that 
are  more  or  less  loosely  called  coonhounds. 

1  he  coonhound  has  been  honored  with  no 
Standard,  no  stud  book,  no  official  recognition 
by  the  American  Kennel  Club.  He  has  competed 
for  no  blue  ribbons  and  his  pedigree  is  often  a 
matter  of  hand-me-down  tradition.  Yet  there 
are  those  who  stoutly  maintain  that  the  coon- 
hound at  his  best  is  a  canine  aristocrat  no  less 
than  the  setter  or  the  pointer  and  that  he  comes 
of  an  ancient  and  honorable  line. 

npHERE  are  those  who  insist  that  there  is  no  dis- 
tinct  breed  of  coonhounds.  Any  dog  of  the 
hound  type  that  has  been  trained  to  tree  the  coon 
may  be  called  a  coonhound,  but  that  does  not 
make  a  breed.  And  it  may  be  set  down  as  a  fact 
at  the  outset  that  many  foxhounds  and  cross- 
bred dogs  are  so  used  and  are  popularly  called 
coonhounds;  and  they  may  make  good  per- 
formers, too. 

The  other  party  to  the  controversy,  arguing 
that  the  term  is  wrongly  applied  to  such  dogs, 
claims  that  there  are  strains  of  lu)iinds,  differing 
in  material  respects  from  the  foxhounds  and  all 
other  known  breeds,  with  a  more  or  less  definite 
type  of  their  own,  that  have  been  as  consistently 
bred  as  any  of  the  recognized  breeds  and  that  en- 
title the  dog  to  the  name  of  coonhound  as  a  dis- 
tinct and  established  breed.  1  hey  maintain  that 
the  coonhound  is  one  of  the  three  great  branches 
i)f  hunting  hounds  in  the  United  States,  the 
other  two  being  the  foxhound  and  the  beagle,  and 
that  it  is  strictly  an  American  breed. 

Mr.  George  A.  Brown  of  York,  Pa.,  a  breeder 
of  sporting  dogs,  believes  that  there  is  no  such 
breed  as  the  coonhound.  Any  brainy  dog  with 
the  night-hunting  ability,  he  says,  is  a  coonhound. 


Typical  Southern  coonhound  puppies  of  the  Williams  strain, 
nriny  of  which  have  the  long  head  and  ears  of  the  bloo.lhound 


lie  may  be  a  foxhound  that  prefers  freeing,  a 
hound-bulld(jg  cross,  hound-Airedale,  full  Airedale, 
beagle,  collie,  or  cur.  Ambition  and  the  treeing 
instinct  are  the  essential  (jualities,  and  not  an- 
cestry. 

Mr.  Harry  W.  Lacy,  kennel  editor  of  The 
American  Fancier  and  Stock-Keeper,  writes: 
"There  is  no  particular  breed  of  hound  known  as 
the  coon  dog,  per  se,  but  there  are  manj^  and 
various  dogs  that  are  called  coonhounds.  In  the 
South  the  beagle  and  the  various  types  of  Southern 
foxhound,  with  their  interbreedings,  including  the 
dachshund  sometimes  and  there  is  no  better 
cold  trailer — all  go  to  make  a  coonhound,  though 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  coon- 
hounds and  coonhounds.  A  well-trained  coon- 
hound is  above  price,  and  though  the  country  is 
full  of  dogs  that  will  yelp  up  a  trail,  a  really  de- 
pendable coon  dog  is  difficult  to  get  hold  of. 
While  there  is  no  breed  of  dog  distinctive  as  a 
coonhound,  there  are  various  localities  that 
boast  a  special  strain  of  dogs  that  have  been  bred 
and  trained  to  that  work  alone.  1  he  trouble  is 
to  find  them  out  of  the  rascally  advertising  that 


DANERSK  DECORATIVE 
FURNITURE 

At  Stamfcrd  we  make  in  our  factories  all 
our  luxurious  upholstered  pieces  and  cover 
them  in  the  fabrics  selected  for  the  room. 
Here  our  artists  create  color  schemes  for  bed 
rcoms,  breakfast  rcoms  and  sun  rooms  for 
each  purchaser. 

Whether  you  buy  through  your  decorator  or 
dealer  or  direct,  the  sam.e  individual  atten- 
tion is  given  to  your  needs.  Here  you  will 
find  no  pretense,  no  "atmosphere"  of  over 
aestheticism,  but  an  organization  concen- 
trated on  solving  interesting  problems  in 
furnishing  single  rooms  and  entire  homes  and 
apartments. 

Seiul  for  latest  number  of  ''The  Danersk"  D~i 
(_h;iri!iini,'  sets  on  exhibition  at 
ERSKINE-DANFORTH  CORPORATION 
2  West  47th  Street  New  York 

First  Door  West  of  Fifth  Avenue,  4th  Floor 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TD  THIIH  MAJESTIES 
THE  KING  AND  OUEEN 


CRICHTON  BROS. 

of  London 

GOLDSM ITHS  and  SILVERSMITHS 

In  New  York:  636,  Fifth  Avenue 
In  Chicago:  622,  S.  Michigan  Avenue 
In  London:  22,  Old  Bond  Street 


OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER  TEA  and  COFFEE 
SERVICES,  Dishes,  Platters — rare  pieces  ac- 
quired from  important  English  collections — sold 
in  our  New  York  and  Chicago  Galleries  at  Lon- 
don prices.     Also  London-made  Reproductions. 


gir  "The  Other  Side  of  the  Wall"  (by  Henry  Jus- 
jj  tin  Smith).  The  story  of  a  man,  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  wall — the  wall  of  snobbery  and  self  interest — and  how  love, 
and  what  seemed  a  great  disaster,  brought  him  back  other 
side.  At  all  booksellers'.  Net,  $1 .60.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


Qenuine 

Our  Distinctive  Creations  have  won  the  High- 
est Recognition  for  Incomparable  Decorative 
Quality  wherever  Furniture  of  Excellence 
is  Desired. 

HIGHEST  QUALITY 
BUT  NOT  HIGHEST  PRICED 


Cretonnes,  Chintzes.  Upholstery  Fabrics 
Interior  Decorating 


TFTp  reed  shop  Inc. 

581  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

"Suggestions   in  Reed   Furniture"  forwarded.  25c  Postage. 
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OLD 

SHEFFIELD 
PLATE- 
MANY 

UNIQUE  AND 

IMPORTANT 

EXAMPLES 


Pair  of  very  fine  Old  Sheffield  Plate  Wine 
Coolers  modelled  after  the  famous  'Warwick 
Vase'  and  made  during  the  time  when  the  finest 
Old  Sheffield  Plate  was  produced. 

(Dapping  (Ocbb 


LONDON 


172  REGEMT  ST.,  W.  1. 


158-162  OXFORD  ST.,  W.  1. 


2  QUEEN  VICTORIA  ST.,  E.  C.  4 


Each  month  COUNTRY  LIFE  treats  sub- 
jects in  which  you  are  interested.  The  maga- 
zine constitutes  a  reference  book  on  Home 
Building  and  Decorating,  Landscape  Gardening, 
Sports,  Dogs,  Poultry,  Cattle,  the  Automobile, 
etc.  Each  color  manual  is  a  treatise,  with  color 
illustrations  that  could  not  be  secured  in  a  book 
on  the  particular  subject.  For  the  price  of  a 
yearly  subscription  you  secure  eight  or  ten  com- 
plete books,  exclusive  of  the  color  manuals  which 
could  not  be  bought  in  book  form  at  any  price. 

These  are  worth  saving  to  be  referred  to 
whenever  occasion  arises.  Are  they  worth  $1..50 
to  you.''  We  will  bind  them  for  you  in  a  handy, 
durable  volume,  each  volume  to  contain  six  issues 
beginning  with  May  and  November.  If  there  are 
any  numbers  missing  we  can  supply  them.  Bound 
volumes  are  handy,  they  displace  dust  covered 
magazines,  and  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  a 
book  case.  Send  your  magazines  to  us  and  we 
will  bind  them. 

COUNTRY  LIFE 

Garden  City  New  York 


As  the  design.-;  of  your  building  may  vary,  so 
do  our  roofs,  to  meet  that  variance. 

Therein  lies  one  of  the  charms  of  Olde 
Stonesfield  treatments.  Each  roof  is  a  sepa- 
rate treatment  all  unto  itself. 

We  follow  the  methods  of  Olde  England's 
roofer  craftsmen,  of  the  ancient  Cotswold 
district,  producing  for  your  roofs,  akin  won- 
derful effects.    Send  for  particulars. 

The  John  D.  Emack  Co. 


Home  Office 
109  South  16tli  Street 
Philadelphia 


Branch  Office 
50  Vanderbilt  Avenue 
New  York 
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Farrs 
Hardy 
Plant 
Specialties 


\  iri-atise  on  the  hardy  gar- 
den, containing  information 
on  upward  of  500  \  arictii> 
of  Peonies  (the  most  com 
plete  collection  in  cxist- 
encfci,  Lemoine's  new  and 
rare  Deutzias.  I'hiladelphus 
and  Lilacs,  and  the  Irises  (both  Japanese  and 
(ierman)  of  which  I  have  all  the  newer  introduc- 
tions as  well  as  the  old-time  favorites. 

Garden  Imers  iclfo  do  not  hare  this  eJilion  imiy  sKure  a  copy  if 
they  send  me  their  name  and  address 

Bertrand  H.  Farr 

Wyomissin^   Nurseries  Co. 

103  Garfield  Avenue  Wyomissing,  Pa, 


Writ?  US  what  your  water  conditions  are 

M>in<  arc  in  your  JioM-st'.    Dnirt  envs'  the  cuiiifortv 


LOOMIS-MANNING 

1441  So.  37th  St. 


FILTER   DIST'G.  CO. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


By  WM.  A 
M.  ODOM  _ 


History  of  Italian  Furniture 


TWO  VOLS 
NET.  $70.00 


Kunderd's  Wonderful 
New  Ruffled  Gladioli 

are  by  far  the  grandest  in  the  world. 
All  competent  authorities  will  tell  you 
that,  and  you  are  far  behind  on  Gladi- 
olus unless  your  garden  has  them. 
Handsomely  illustrated  booklet  giving 
an  interesting  stor>'  of  "The  Modern 
Gladioli"  and  these  wonderful  New 
Ruffled  strains  will  be  sent  you  free 
on  request.  Contains  most  complete 
cultural  notes  ever  published  and  much 
other  valuable  information. 

A.  E.  KUNDERD 

"The  Originator  of  the  Ruffled  GladioW 
Box  3,  Goshen,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 


floods  the  country.  It's  a  rather  indefinite  sub- 
ject." 

From  Mr.  Harry  \V.  Smith,  one  of  the  best 
known  Masters  of  Foxhounds  in  the  country.  I 
received  the  following:  "There  may  be  thorough- 
bred coonhounds  as  there  are  thoroughbred  fo.x- 
hounds  and  beagles,  and  I  should  be  readv  to 
believe  that  any  one  who  would  put  a  life's  work 
into  the  breeding  of  hounds  so  that  their  progenv, 
generation  after  generation,  would  run  a  coon 
track  and  nothing  but  a  coon  track,  would  suc- 
ceed. 

"There  are  two  kinds  of  coon  dogs.  The  still 
dog,  that  I  abominate,  takes  the  trail,  runs  the 
coon,  and  only  barks  when  he  has  him  up  a  tree. 
1  he  real  hound  gives  tongue  in  the  swamp  or 
brook,  and  it  is  splendid  sport  listening  to  him 
work  the  trail  for  an  hour  or  two  before  he  trees 
the  ringtail.  If  there  is  any  dog  which  should  be 
bought  on  trial  it  is  a  coon  dog,  for  in  one  localitv 
he  maygivesatisfactionand  in  another  be  useless." 

Mr.  H.  C.  Lytle  of  Fredericksburg,  Ohio,  opens 
the  case  for  the  coonhound.  He  writes:  "The 
coonhound  is  as  distinct  a  breed  of  dog  as  the 
setter  or  any  other  kind.    It  is  true  that  almost 


Bhick-and-tan  coonhounds  of  the  Williams  strain.  The  coon 
hound  IS  slow  to  develop  and  is  not  a  "linished  product"  until 
he  is  five  years  old 


any  class  of  hound  or  cur  will  sometimes  make  a 
coon  dog,  in  a  way,  but  the  good  dogs  are  bred 
for  coon  alone,  and  a  pup  with  coonhound  e.\- 
perience  behind  him  will  make  a  better  coon  dog 
than  the  average  pick-up.  .A  pup  with  coon- 
hound parents  will  break  better,  take  to  the  game 
quicker,  and  make  a  better  dog  in  every  way. 
Breeding  counts." 

Otis  .Slater  &:  Sons  of  Oconee,  III.,  write:  "^^e 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  any  blooded 
hound,  if  trained  with  a  real  coon  dog  early 
enough  in  life  and  in  the  proper  way,  will  make  a 
good  tree  dog,  though  we  really  think  that  a  Red- 
bone  or  the  old-style  black-and-tan  hound  de- 
velops much  faster  than  some  of  the  strains  that 
are  used  for  fox.  \\  e  have  seen  a  few  potlickers 
and  some  mixed  cur  dogs  that  were  excellent 
shooting  dogs,  but  as  a  rule  the  percentage  is  very 
small  compared  with  real  hounds  such  as  we  all 
wish  to  advance  the  development  of." 

A  sportman's  book,  entitled  "The  Complete 
Angler  and  Huntsman,"  by  Thomas  Hubert 
Hutton,  has  just  been  published  by  the  Blue 
Grass  Farm  Kennels  of  Berry,  Ky.  In  this  book 
Mr.  Hutton  asserts  that  "the  coonhound  is  not  a 
recognized  breed,  but  should  be."  He  believes 
that  the  coonhound  is  a  dog,  descended  from  fox- 
hound ancestry,  that,  through  environment  and 
training,  has  won  a  place  for  himself  in  'the 
sporting  world  that  no  other  breed  fills. 

AND  yet  the  question  is  not  fully  settled.  \\  e 
need  to  know  for  certain  whether  there  is  a 
breed  or  strainof  dog  of  this  generalnaturein  which 
type  characteristics  have  been  so  firmly  fixed  that 
he  will  breed  true  to  type  and  not  revert  to  the 
foxhound  or  any  other  ancestor.  If  not,  then 
there  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  any  such  thing  as 
the  coonhound  breed. 

W  ell,  there  exist  two  or  three  strains  for  which 
such  fixity  of  type  is  claimed.  To  quote  from  a 
non-partisan  authority,  Mr.  \\  arren  H.  Miller, 
whose  book,  "The.\merican  Hunting  Dog,"  was 
recently  published:  Mr.  Miller  says  in  his  chapter 
on  "Who's  Who  in  Hound  Dogs":  "The  coon- 
hojjnd  is  distinctly  our  dog.  .  .  .  He  started 
with  innumerable  hounds  brought  over  by  the 
settlers — French,  English,  and  Spanish  strains  all 
being  well  represented — and  from  a  mixture  of 
them,  through  a  century  of  training  and  breeding 
to  high-class  performers  only,  came  the  .American 
coonhound. 

"Two  strains  are  well  known — the  Redbone, 
an  ancient  breed  of  Southern  coonhound,  and  the 
J.  E.  Williams  dogs.    Williams  ran  a  kennel  of 
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HODGSON 


Portable 

HOUSES 


House  Hunting  Made  Easy 


WITHIN  the  pages  of  the  Hodgson  catalog  are  descriptions  of  all  styles  of  Portable 
Houses  ready  for  you  to  enjoy.  Just  pick  the  one  that  suits  you  and  order  it — no 
tiresome  running  about  to  this  place  and  that  looking  at  impossible  houses  or  at  pleasing 
houses  at  impossible  prices. 

There  are  simple  little  cottages  and  bungalows  or  bigger  homes  up  to  10  rooms.  Also 
play  houses,  bird  houses,  dog  houses,  poultry  houses,  churches,  barracks  and  garages. 
Sections  shipped  painted  ready  to  set  up  and  bolt  together. 

Skilled  workmen  not  necessary.  ^'^^xf  '^ 

Oregon  pine  and  red  cedar — seasoned,  strong,  and  lasting, 
go  into  Hodgson  Portable  Houses. 

Immediate  ordering  is  essential  if  you  wish  the  order  filled 
in  reasonable  time.    Send  for  the  catalog  today. 


Treats  of  everything  that  can 
possibly  interest  the  Vegetable  or 
Flower  grower  and  is  a  necessary 
part  of  your  Garden  equipment. 


DREER'S  GARDEN  BOOK  FOR  1920  con- 
tains 224  pages,  six  color  plates  featuring  Choice 
Vegetables,  Early  Colossal  Cosmos,  Mammoth 
Verbena,  Los  Angeles  Rose,  and  the  new  Rose, 
Columbia;  also  numerous  photographic  illustra- 
tions of  the  best  of  the  recent  novelties  and  old 
time  favorites  in  Vegetables  and  Elowers. 

The  amateur  as  well  as  the  professional  will  find 
manv  helpful  cultural  directions,  written  by  experts, 
on  all  worth  while  Vegetables  and  Flowers. 

A  copy  will  be  mailed  free  if  you  mention  this 
puhlicaiion.   Ready  in  January.    Write  to-day. 


Who  seeks  the  distinctive  note  without 
sacrifice  of  endurance  and  economy,  recognizes 
in  "Crco-Dipl  "  Stained  Shingles  endless  pos- 
sibilities for  uncommon  roof  and  siae  wa! 
treatment. 

Today,  wide  use  has  proven  the  infinite 
1  Muty  and  practicality  of  "Creo-Dipt 
Thatched  Roofs. 

Signal  effects  are  secured  for  frame  build- 
ings by  tasteful  variegated  color  treatment  with 
"Creo-Dipt"  Stained  Shingles.  Suggestions  : 
Graduated  roof  in  soft-toned  browns,  reds  and 
yillows,  with  24-inch,  18-inch  and  16-inch 
ehingles  with  uneven  butts;  24-inch  side  walls 
\s  ilh  wide  exposures. 

Remarkably  durable  in  color  and  wear. 
Ready  for  instant  application. 


no 
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New  Gladiolus 

Marechal  Foch 


the  most  beautiful  gladi- 
olus of  all.  A  new  form, 
unfolding  like  anexquisite 
rosebud  with  gigantic 
flowers  measuring  six  in- 
ches across,  of  a  warm  sal- 
mon pink,  showing  six  to 
eight  of  these  giant  blooms 
at  one  time  open  on  the 
stalk.  A  leader  in  its  class, 

Monster  bulbs  each  50c, 
dozen  $5  00.  Plant  from 
May  till  July. 

My  Garden  Favorites 
for  1920 

the  masterpiece  of  all  seed 
catalogues.  Write  for  your 
free  copy  to-day 

MAURICE  FULD 

Plants  man — Seedsman 

7-C  West  45th  Street 
New  York 


SARGENT 

Locks  and  Hardware 

Hanlware  seems  a  smal!  item  in  home  Ijuilding.  But  it  is  a 
finishiriK  touch  that  gives  an  air  of  distinction  and  harmony 
to  your  home. 

Avoid  the  conventional.  Choose  Sargent  Hardware.  There 
is  a  style  of  Sargent  Hardware  which  just  fits  that  home  you 
are  planning.   Send  for  the  Sargent  Hook  of  Designs. 

SARGENT  &  COMPANY 

Hardware  Manufacturers 

35  Water  Street  New  Haven,  Conn. 


leBaijkttWaj 


Your  Trees 

We  Care  for  Them 


Without  any  obligations  on  your  part 
we  will  come  and  look  your  trees  over. 
At  your  request   will  gladly  call. 

The  F.  A.  Bartlett  Co. 

Tree  Spe(  ial  ist^ 
Morrislown,  N.  J.      Stamford,  Conn. 


m 


his  own  up  to  about  191 1  and  kept  a  large  pack 
for  his  own  use,  as  coon  hunting  was  his  favorite 
recreation.  The  Redbones,  more  or  less  pure,  or 
else  crossed  on  Walker  (foxhound)  stock,  are  in 
existence  to-day  and  still  going  strong,  quite  a 
few  kennels  advertismg  them. 

"Of  the  old  Redbones  but  little  is  known  ex- 
cept that  they  were  one  of  the  most  prominent 
'native'  Southern  hound  strains,  true  representa- 
tives of  the  pioneer's  coon  and  deer  hound.  No 
names  are  available,  but  there  are  a  number  of 
kennels  in  the  South  to-day  which  breed  them 
more  or  less  pure,  and  the  quality  seems  as  good 
as  ever,  i  he  ones  we  have  seen  were  all  large, 
bony,  black-and-tan  hounds  with  long  ears. 

"Of  the  J.  E.  \\  illiams  hounds  more  is  known. 
Neely  was  one  of  his  best  bitches,  a  black-and- 
white  dog,  lightly  ticked,  large  and  rangy.  Other 
good  ones  in  his  pack  were  Bigun,  Dan,  Guard, 
Ruler,  Queen,  Dehlah,  and  Old  Tom,  and,  as  the 
stock  is  widely  dispersed  in  the  Soutiiern  and 


CtHmhound  owned  liy  L  E  O'Connor  of  Portland.  Mi'  ,  treeing 
a  tame  couii,  this  being  part  of  his  practice  training 


Central  States  and  shows  up  well  in  the  hunting 
qualities  of  pups  of  tliat  blood,  it  is  higiiiy  prized 
by  the  trapping  and  night-hunting  fraternity. 

"1  lie  Pennsylvania  hounds  are  a  blend  of  the 
old  native  long-eared  Virginia  iiounds  and  the 
smaller  and  faster  Maryland  iiounds,  with  much 
more  foxiiouiul  blood  in  them.  Thev  are  principally 
used  for  coon  and  snowshoe  rabbit  hunting,  and 
are  found  all  through  the  mountainous  parts  of 
the  state,  particularly  in  the  southern  portion." 

AT  LEAST,  then,  we  ha\  e  identified  two  strains 
with  some  claims  to  definite  type  and  straight 
breeding — strains  that  are  certainly  nothing  if  not 
coonhounds.  Of  the  Redbone,  Mr.  Sam  Stephen- 
son of  Covington,  1  enn.,  writes  me  to  the  effect 
that  the  strain  originated  in  Tipton  County, 
southwestern  1  ennessee. 

1  he  Redbone  is  characterized  by  a  broad,  full 
head,  large,  intelligent  eyes,  deep  chest,  erect 
carnage,  courage,  muscle,  grit,  ambition,  and  a 
clear,  bell-like  voice.  Their  range,  speed,  and 
endurance  ha\  e  no  eejual.  They  are  ever  ready 
for  a  hunt.  1  hey  range  in  weight  from  35  to  50 
pounds,  and  are  tan  or  black-and-tan  in  color. 
This  Redbone  strain,  indeed,  is  perhaps  the 
nearest  thing  we  have  to  a  recognized  breed. 
The  I'nited  Kennel  Club  of  Chicago  registers 
thoroughbred  Redbones. 

As  to  the  Williams  strain,  Mr.  J.  E.  Williams, 
in  letters  and  in  his  excellent  handbook,  "Night 
Hunting,"  claims  for  his  strain  of  coonhounds, 
which  are  bred  at  Selmer,  1  enn.,  pure  breeding 
direct  from  Colonial  days,  with  but  few  outcrosses. 
It  IS  anolder  breed,  he  maintains,  than  half  of  those 
in  the  stud  book,  and  might  long  ago  have  been 
so  recognized  by  the  kennel  clubs  if  any  effort  had 
been  made  in  that  direction. 

The  genuine   coonhound,  according  to  Mr. 
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*'It's  going  to  be  a  fine  day — " 

ILTOW  often  have  yoii  given  up  a  good  rime  bc- 
^  A  cause  of  the  looks  of  the  weather  and  then  have 
the  day  turn  out  pleasantly  .'  Knozc  what  the  weather 
will  be  12  to  24  hours  ahead.  The 

Tyccs  Aneroid  Barometer 

(No.  2252) 

is  the  only  barometer  that  you  can  adjust  for  any 
altitude  up  to  3500  feet  Richly  finished,  handsome 
brass  case,  easy  reading  dial. 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you.  If  not,  remit  to  us — $15 — speci- 
fying No.  2252 — we  will  send  it  at  once.  Price  in  Canada  and  far 
West  correspondingly  hiehir. 

Send  10c  in  stamps  for  booklet  "Practical  Hints  for  Amateur 
Weather  Forecasters." 

^br  Instrument  Companies 

Rochester  New  York 


The  New  Hardy  Dwarf  Edging  and  Low  Hedge 

Oriuinatiirs  and  Intr-'ilncers : 

The  Elm  City  Nursery  Company 
Woodmont  Nurseries 
Box  192      New  Haven,  Conn. 

ri'i  f  ir  Box-Barberry  Folder  and  General 
Nursery  Catalogue 


TOWNSEND'S  TRIPLEX 


The  Greatest 
Grass-cutter 
on  Earth 


4  Cuts  a 
Swath 

86  Inches  Wide 


Floats  Over  the   Uneven   Ground  as  a 
Ship  Rides  the  Waves 

One  mower  may  be  cltmbine  a  knoll,  the  second  skimming 

a  level,  while  the  third  pares  a  hollow.    Drawn  by  one 

horse  and  operated  by  one  man,  the  TRIPLEX  will  mow 

more  lawn  m  a  day  than  the  best  motor  mower  ever  made; 

cut  it  better  and  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost. 

Drawn  by  one  horse  and  o|),  rated  by  one  man,  it  will  mow 

more  lawn  in  a  day  than  any  three  ordinary  horse-drawn 

mowers  with  three  horses  and  three  men. 

If'rile  lor  catalogue  ilhtHraiing  all  typri  of  Lawn  Mowtrs. 

S.  P.  TOWNSEND  &  CO. 
16  Central  Avenue  Orange,  New  Jersey 


GREENHOUSES 

HE  greenKouse  is  not  a  necessi^ — to 
some  people.  MeitKer  is  music — nor 
art — nor  books — nor  the  companionsKip 
of  old  friends.  But  to  tKose  wKo  io\)e 
tKe  finer  side  of  life — tKe  things  that  really  count 
— all  of  these  are  so  essentially?  a  part  of  their  daily? 
lives  that  to  be  deprived  of  them  xv'ould  be  an 
unthinkable  hardship. 

To  Kave  tKe  particular  flo\>i'ers  you  deligKt  in — all  jJou  want 
of  tKem — and  v^henever  you  vCant  tKem — to  your 
favorite  fruits,  or  even  ^)egetabies,  in  season  and  out  of 
season — these  are  tKe  tKings  tKat  tKe  greenKouse  means 
to  you. 

And  if  a  greenKouse,  \OKy  not  a  Lutton?  TKere  is  no 
better  greenKouse  made,  and  our  friends,  tKe  gardeners,  tell 
us  tKat  tKey  are  producing  vJonderful  results  witK  tKe  mini- 
mum of  trouble  and  expense.  Man^'  >'ears  of  experience 
are  back  of  Lutton  construction.  TKe  difficulties  Ka\)e  been 
met  and  o'Cercome,  and  tKe  ovCJner  of  a  Lutton  greenKouse 
can  feel  sure  tKat  Ke  Kas  cKosen  wisely).  TKere  are  no  re- 
grets over  a  Lutton  greenKouse. 

WK9  not  write  to  us,  or  come  in  and  see  us,  regarding  your 
greenKouse  problem?  We  vCill  be  glad  to  Kelp  you,  and 
you  \»?ill  be  under  no  obligation. 


WILLIAM    H.   LUTTON  COMPANY 

BWR. 


512  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 
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The  Path  Through  This  Old  World  Garden 
Leads  To  More  Charming  Gardens  In  The  New 


Beyond  that  enticing  little  {i^te,  lie 
Sutton's  acres,  that  for  more  than  a 
century  have  scattered  flowers  to  make 
enchanting  gardens  all  over  the  world. 

Sutton  and  V'eitch.  (now  one)  have 
introduced  a  generous  proportion  of  the 
favorite  flowers  w  hich  every  garden 
enjoys. 

Hut  (jnly  a  few  gardeners  are  surely 
sure  of  getting  Sutton  varieties  in  all 
their  original  charm  and  glory. 

Such  gardens  are  those — ami  only 
those — who  use  Suttons  seeds. 

With  infinite  care,  the  breeding,  the 
growing,  and  the  handling  of  all  our 


seeds  is  done  directly  under  our  own 
direction.  So  we  know  those  who 
plant  Sutton's  Seeds,  do  not  sow  dis- 
a  ppointments. 

And  then  there  are  this  year's  new 
things — a  wealth  of  loveliness  wiiich 
has  been  accumulating  all  these  lean 
war  years! 

They  are  ready  now,  waiting  to  lend 
your  garden  tiie  charm  of  infinite  va- 
riety and  delightful  individuality. 

Our  stocks  of  both  flowers  and  vege- 
tables are  now  ample. 

Our  orders  for  America  leave  every 
other  day. 


Catalogue — a  wealth  of  garden  hints  and  helps — may  be  had  direct  from 
Avierican  Agents  jar  j§c,  which  will  be  refunded  on  first  $§.  order. 


H.  P.  WINTER.S  5i  CO. 
64-C  Wall  Street 
New  Yokk 

Sole  ARents  Easl  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 


Royal  Seed  Establishment 
READING,  ENGLAND 


_^  The  SHERMAN  T.  ULAKE  CO. 
^y£§y^\      42Q-(-'  Sacramento  ! 


■TKKKT 

San  I'Kancisco,  Cai.. 

Sole  Ancnls  Wcsi  'if  the 
Rt<;ky  Mountains. 
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Some  Planting  Thoughts 
To  Think 

PLAN    |)lanlings  care- 
fully now  on  paper. 

It  saves  much  digxitig  up  aflcr 
plantings  are  planted. 

Use  our  nursery  catalogue  as 
your  guide  book. 

Write  us  freely  for 
any  information. 


gTT  "The  Green  Pea  Pirates"  {by  Peler  B.Kyne). 

ji  A  cargo  of  laughter.  The  "Maggie"  and  its  four  Jolly 
sailormcn  in  a  seriex  of  amazing  adventures,  deal  successively 
with  green  ocgelahles,  rifles,  and  South  Sea  Pearls.  But 
for  the  reader  there  is  the  neocr-failing  cargo  of  laughter. 
Al  all  booksellers'.    Net.  $1.50.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


Tuliuy  T^eUrS"  Cc 

,y  AtTh.  S;^n  of  The  Tr>f 


t\,,rf„rJ  N.J. 


S|>rii<T  Trees  inWinter! 

What  is  more  beautiful 
than  Evergreens  laden 
with  snow?  And 
the  nice  part  is 
that  nearly  every- 
one has  space  for 
Evergreens  and 
can  enjoy  this 
beauty  right  from 
their  window. 

7%ons'  Nurseries 


NOW  IS  THK  TIMK 

for  planning  the  laying  out  of  your  grounds  for  the  coming 
Spring  and  Summer,  Consult  us  freely  al>out  your  plans  for 
landscape  improvement  Our  experts  can  aid  you  in  making 
your  home  surroundings  individual  an<l  attractivj.  Laying  out 
ot  grounds;  preparing  of  plans;  I  rc-e  and  Shrubbery  Decorating 
work  our  sprii.dty.     Send  for  Catalogue. 

Tllf.  SIKI'IIKN  H(A"1-.S  S()NS  CO.  N>wcInaan,V,m„, 


ANDORRA 

Evergreens.  Trees  and 
ShruDS  of  di  sti  notion 


There  is  a  fall  list  ready 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES 
Wm.  Warner  Harper.  Prop. 
Chestnut   Hill.  Phila..Penna 


Williams,  is  the  result  of  gradual  evolution,  en- 
vironment, and  training,  extended  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  Blood  lines  are  largely  a  matter 
of  conjecture.  Like  most  other  modern  breeds, 
the  coonhound  is  the  result  of  mixed  blood.  He 
is  not  a  foxhound,  but  rather  a  cousin  of  the  fox- 
hound, some  of  the  same  ancestry  appearing  in 
the  family  trees  of  both  breeds.  Mr.  Williams 
maintains  that  the  American  coonhound  is  now  a 
hxed  type  and  actually  an  older  breed  than  the 
American  foxhound. 

TN  THE  early  days  of  this  country  game 
abounded  and  was  hunted  for  food  and  fur. 
Foxes  were  less  hunted  than  coons,  which  ravaged 
the  cornfields.  So  the  early  settlers  made  use  of 
such  dogs  as  they  had  for  hunting  all  sorts  of  game. 

The  dogs  that  did  their  work  best  were  most 
carefully  tended  and  bred,  and  the  pioneers  took 
their  best  dogs  with  them  when  they  pushed 
westward.  Slowly  a  breed  was  developed  that 
had  the  coon-hunting  instinct  deeply  seated. 
Owing  to  its  mixture  of  blood  it  was  a  breed  un- 
like any  other,  but  with  the  hound  predominat- 
ing. Harrier  features  were  prominent,  while  the 
introduction  of  Cuban  bloodhound  blood  ac- 
counts in  a  measure  for  the  long  ears  and  the  cold 
trailing  ability. 

In  some  sections  far  more  attention  was  given 
to  training  than  to  breeding,  and  a  good  natural 
coon  dog  was  largely  a  matter  of  chance.  Llse- 
\\  here,  however,  more  care  was  given  to  breeding, 
notably  in  western  Tennessee,  where  David 
Crockett,  a  mighty  hunter  in  his  day,  established 
the  first  genuine  pack  of  coonhounds  on  record. 
His  dogs  were  of  one  fairly  homogeneous  hound 
type,  black-and-tan,  black-and-white  spotted, 
and  blue  ticked.  He  gave  away  many  puppies, 
which  were  taken  into  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and 
elsewhere,  but  the  greater  number  of  them  re- 
mained in  western  I  ennessee,  and  many  of  the 
present-day  coonhounds  there,  including  the 
W  illiams  strain,  are  said  to  have  been  descended 
directly  from  the  Crockett  pack. 

'T'lIl'^SI'^  coonhounds,  as  exemplified  by  the 
Williams  strain,  while  varying  in  many  points, 
cNhibit  certain  marked  characteristics  in  common, 
in  c(jlor  there  is  little  or  no  uniformity.  The 
breeders,  indeed,  have  been  actively  opposed  to 
breeding  for  color,  believing  that  quality  and 
performance  are  the  only  criteria  and  that  breed- 
ing for  other  points  only  interferes  with  the 
utilitarian  purpose  of  the  breed.  Mating  dogs 
of  known  abilities,  regardless  of  color,  they  ob- 
tain all  sorts  in  the  litters —black-and-tan, 
black-white-and-tan,  black  spotted,  blue  ticked, 
solid  tan,. etc.  Sometimes  they  are  largely  white 
or  black,  and  occasionally  one  is  dove-colored  or  a 
deep  chestnut. 

So  with  other  points,  such  as  size,  head,  ears, 
etc.  Many  have  the  long  head  and  ears  of  the 
bloodhound.  They  vary  widely  in  weight,  from 
30  to  75  pounds,  the  majority  being  between  45 
and  65  pounds.  "1  he  dog  most  in  demand,"  says 
Mr.  Williams,  "weighs  about  50  pounds,  racy 
built,  with  bone  and  muscle  that  give  him  speed 
to  spare,  and  one  that  gives  tongue  freely  on  the 
trail  and  at  the  tree.  In  color,  the  blue  ticked 
w  ith  black  spots  and  tan  markings  is  most  popular. 
The  black-and-tan  is  next  in  demand,  w  hile  solid 
red  or  tan  is  third.  Less  popular  now  is  the  old- 
fashioned  foxhound  color — black-w^hite-and-tan. 
But  it's  all  a  matter  of  taste." 

1  he  coonhound  is  slow  to  develoji.  The 
pointer,  setter,  and  foxhound  are  at  their  best 
at  three  years  of  age.  At  three  the  coonhound 
is  still  a  half-educated  puppy,  with  his  merits 
still  in  doubt.  He  is  not  a  finished  product  till 
his  .fifth  year.  The  breed  is  unusually  long- 
lived,  however,  and  an  old  dog  is  often  the  best. 

WHILE  foxhounds  may  be  trained  and  used  as 
coon  hunters,  and  even  called  coonhounds, 
there  are  marked  differences  between  the  genuine 
foxhound  and  coonhounds  like  the  Redbones  or 
those  of  the  Williams  strain.  To  quote  again 
frohi  Mr.  Williams  on  this  point: 

"  The  genuine  coonhound  is  not  a  variety  of 
foxhound.  Some  foxhounds  are  trained  to  hunt 
coons.  So  are  some  pointers,  setters,  collies, 
Airedales,  etc.  But  they  are  no  more  coonhounds 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  than  a  bird  dog 
trained  to  run  foxes  would  be  a  foxhound. 

"  The  coonhound  will  tree  his  game,  and  after 
carefully  circling  around  the  tree  and  searching 
thoroughlv  for  a  trail  leading  off,  will  go  back  to 
the  tree  and  bark  till  you  go  to  him,  even  if  it  is 
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How  Do  You  Account  For  This? 


SIX  out  of  eight  of  the  greenhouses  erected 
for  the  Dupont  famihes  at  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  in  the  last  few  years,  have  been 
Hitchings  built. 

Two  of  the  six  are  our  Standard  Iron  Frame 
construction,  and  four  U-Bar. 

Knowing  the  keen  business  reputation  of  the 
Duponts,  wouldn't  you  conclude  that  they 


have  concluded  that  we  know  how  best  to 
build  greenhouses? 

Isn't  it  a  pretty  safe  conclusion,  that  having 
for  14  years  built  U-Bar  greenhouses  for  the 
original  U-Bar  builders,  that  no  one  knows 
how  to  build  them  as  we  do? 


Send  for  the  U-Bar  catalogue 
for  both. 


Or  for  us. 


jl 
fj 

rt 


U-BAR  GREENHOUSES 

HitcKinsrs' 


General  Offices  and  Factory:  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
New  York  Boston 
1170  Broadway  201  Devonshire  St. 


Improved  Filberts 

(Hazel  Nuts) 


Photo 
actual 
size 


EUROPE  until  now  has  alone  en 
joyed  agreat  nut  delicacy — 
large,  tasty  Filberts.  The  Am- 
erican wild  Filbert  has  lacked 
size,  taste  and  food  value. 

Eight  years  ago,  however,  we 
imported  plants  that  bore 
abundantly,  as  far  North  as 
Riga,  Russia,  and  obtained  a 
European  nut  expert  to  begin 
experiments  here.  Success  has  crowned  his 
efforts.    We  now  offer  you 

Hardy,  Well  Developed  Plants 

of  the  finest  improved  varieties.  On  the  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario  with  winter  temperature  fifteen  to  twenr\ 
degrees  below  zero,  they  thrive  and  bear  abundantly. 

Beauty  and  Profit 

Bushes  make  a  very  ornamental  shrub  with  deep  green  and  leathery  foliage  m 
Summer  and  loaded  with  husks  of"  delicious  nuts,  which  ripen  in  September 
here.  Plants  bear  second  or  third  year  alter  planting,  and  when  ten  years  old 
stand  6  to  8  feet  high,  and  should  yield  20  to  25  pounds  of  nuts  each. 

All  plants  offered  grown  on  their  own  roots,  are  2  to  4  feet  high,  and 
will  thrive  in  any  moderately  rich,  well  drained  soil  with  very  little 
cultivation.    Be  the  first  to  grow  large  Filberts — the  European  kind — on 

your  grounds  for  real  pleasure  or  in  orchard 
for  good  profit.  Satisfaction  comes  either 
way.  Send  for  catalogue  illustrated  in  colors 
with  full  details. 

L.  W.  HALL  COMPANY,  INC. 

Established  1879 

582  Cutler  Bldg.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Complete  stock  of  Fruit  and  Orna- 
mental Trees,  Nut  Trees,  Roses, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Berry  Plants,  etc. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiNNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiim^^^ 


The  Grace  of  Evergreens 

The  unchanging,  dignified  charm  of  an  evergreen  is  like  the  steady,  unwavering, 
quiet  friendship  of  an  old  comrade.  Its  beauty  is  dignified — yet  friendly,  welcoming 
always— whether  it  be  blustering  Winter  or  blistering  Summer. 

Every  home  should  have  a  setting  of  carefully  chosen  evergreens — but,  they  should 
be  very  carefully  chosen.    They  should  be  only  evergreens  of  known  quality,  such  as 

HILL'S  EVERGREENS 


Specify  Hill's  Evergreens  when  consulting  with  your  Lamlsc.ip 
man  or  Florist.    We  have  been  Evergreen  Special- 
ists for  over  three  generations.    Are  in  a  position 
to  supply  choicest  specimens  of  every  desirable 
variety  —  millions  of  evergreens  always  in 
stock.     Safe   Delivery   and    Satisfaction  > 
Guaranteed.     Write  for  Free  Copy  of 
our  latest  Evergreen  Book.  ' 

THE  D.  HILL  NURSERY  CO 

Evergreen  Specialists  jcr 
Over  60  Years 

292  Cedar  Street 
Dundee,  lU. 
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W!  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

Seed  Growers  Philadelphia 


W.  At  lee  Burpee  Co., 

Seed  Growers  Philadelphia. 


Burpee's  Annual 

The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue 

Burpee's  Annual  is  a  complete  guide  to  the  vegetable 
and  flower  garden.  It  fully  describes  the  Burpee  Quality- 
Seeds,  with  a  hundred  of  the  finest  vegetables  and  flowers 
illustrated  in  the  colors  of  nature. 

If  you  are  interested  in  gardening,  Burpee's  Annual  will 
be  mailed  to  you  free.    Write  for  your  copy  to-day. 


Just  clip  out  the  coupon  and  fill  in  the  space  below. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Seed  Growers.  Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee's  Annual. 


Name  . 


Address 


all  night,  and  some  will  stay  forty-eight  hours. 
Not  more  than  one  out  of  ten  foxhounds  will  bark 
at  a  tree  at  all,  and  then  only  if  the  coon  is  up  a 
very  small  tree  where  the  dog  can  smell  him.  He  , 
knows  nothing  about  circling  the  tree  to  see  if  the 
coon  has  played  any  tricks,  and  is  quite  apt  to  be 
barking  up  the  wrong  tree. 

"  By  nature,  through  the  result  of  breeding  and 
selection,  the  coonhound  has  a  large  brain  de- 
velopment, and  he  has  to  use  his  head  if  he  is  to 
get  his  coon.  The  foxhound  has  been  bred  to 
use  his  feet  and  legs  at  the  expense  of  his  head, 
and  this  he  usually  does,  running  all  over  the 
trail  and  making  nothing  of  it. 

"HPHERE  is  no  comparison  between  the  trailing 
ability  of  the  two  breeds.  1  he  fox  leaves  one 
of  the  strongest  of  trails,  while  the  coon  leaves  the 
faintest  trail  of  any  known  animal.  The  coon- 
hound can  work  his  trail  and  tree  his  coon  hours 
after  the  coon  has  gone  into  his  den,  while  a  pack 
of  foxhounds  would  cross  over  it,  never  suspecting 
that  a  trail  had  been  made. 

"The  coonhound  is  game  to  the  death  and  will 
tackle  any  varmint  that  trees.  I  supply  many 
bear,  cat,  and  lion  dogs  in  the  West,  and  they 
often  get  killed  by  the  first  bear  or  lion  they  tree. 
They  go  right  into  him.  But  it  takes  only  one 
lesson.  After  the  first  time  they  stand  back  and 
know  just  what  to  do.  At  the  sight  of  a  bear  or 
lion,  and  often  of  a  coon  or  bobcat,  the  foxhound 
will  tuck  his  tail  between  his  legs  and  give  him 
heel  dust. 

"The  coonhound  is  the  greatest  utility  dog  on 
earth.  He  is  an  ideal  family  dog,  will  chase  stock 
out  of  the  fields,  is  a  good  pal,  and  is  adaptable 
to  all  conditions.  I  he  coonhound  is  of  stouter 
build  than  the  foxhound,  has  a  deeper  voice  and 
longer  ears.  In  fact,  the  two  breeds  are  no  more 
alike  than  the  bulldog  and  the  bull  terrier." 

A  GOOD  nose,  persistence,  intelligence,  speed, 
and  endurance  are  prime  requisites  in  the 
coonhound,  combined  with  proper  training.  1  he 
good  coonhound  is  a  hard  worker,  a  fast  runner, 
a  long  stayer,  and  as  game  as  a  terrier.  And  he 
attends  strictly  to  his  business.  A  good  coon- 
hound will  often  hunt 'possums,  and  squirrels,  but 
he  prefers  coons.  He  may  be  trained  to  hunt 
other  game,  such  as  bear,  skunks,  and  rabbits, 
but  usually  at  the  expense  of  his  coon-hunting 
ability.  He  must  be  trained  to  night  hunting,  and 
his  treeing  instinct  must  be  developed  early. 
The  best  coonhounds  are  trained  from  puppy- 
hood  to  seek  the  coon  and  ignore  fox  and  rabbit 
trails. 

To  summarize  the  evidence,  it  appears  that  the 
term  coonhound  is  widely  applied  to  any  dog  of 
the  hound  type  that  will  tree  a  coon,  but  that 
there  are  certain  well  established  strains  that 
would  appear  entitled  to  tiie  credit  of  being  des- 
ignated as  a  distinct  breed.  Would  it  not  be 
worth  while,  therefore,  in  the  interests  of  sports- 
men as  well  as  of  the  breed  itself,  to  make  a  con- 
certed attempt  to  standardize  it  and  fix  its  limits.' 

ORNAMENTAL  AS  WELL  AS 
USEFUL  PAINT 

MOST  owners  of  country  places  to-day 
realize  the  value  of  paint  as  a  preserv- 
ative. It  is  comparatively  seldom  that 
one  sees  barns  or  other  outbuildings 
of  the  silvery  gray  neutral  tone  to  which  nature 
strives  to  bring  everything  confided  to  its  care, 
and  which  used  to  be  the  conventional  coloring 
for  the  auxiliary  buildings  of  the  old-fashioned 
farm.  But  heaven  preserve  us  from  some  of  the 
color  schemes  to  be  shuddered  at  along  almost 
any  country  road  in  this  broad  land  of  ours. 

Strangely  enough,  the  average  farmhouse  is 
painted  with  some  regard  for  the  decencies.  The 
predominant  white  with  green  shutters  is  a  pleas- 
ing color  scheme,  but  on  nine  tenths  of  the  places 
where  the  main  building  is  so  treated,  the  barns, 
sheds,  and  other  appurtenances  thereto  are 
daubed  with  the  most  hideous  shades  of  hor- 
ror that  ever  appeared  outside  of  a  night- 
mare. Only  a  week  ago  the  writer  passed  a 
country  place  where  the  dignified  Colonial 
house  rejoiced  in  a  wholesome  coat  of  white 
paint,  relieved  with  green  shutters,  while  a 
large  and  apparently  new  barn  in  the  immediate 
background  had  been  made  into  a  lemon  colored 
atrocity  topped  off  with  a  watermelon  pink  roof. 

We  do  need  paint  as  a  preservative;  but  in 
the  name  of  the  beauty  of  our  beautiful  Amer- 
ican countryside,  let  us  use  discrimination  in  the 
selection  of  colors. 
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e  strain  of  airain  \ 
iravel  day  disappears^ 
m  a  Jii^ht  of  faultless  sleep 

Merely  to  see  Faultless 
nightwear  is  to  sense 
comforl.  The  inviting 

fabrics,  the  easy 
graceful  style, and 
super-careful  finish 
impart  the  feeling 
that  to  wear  Faultless 
pajamas  is  to  have 


Rest  assured- 


since:  1881 


Pajamas  and  Hight  Shirts 

"TheNIGHTwcar  of  a  Nation!" 

Exceeds  expectations 
Recommended  bv  11.886  dealers 

E.ROSENFELD  &  Cc      BALTIMORE  AND  NEW  YORK 
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JAMES 

Labor-Saving 

Equipment 

For  the  Hog  Barn 


Interior  is  of  hog  bam  of  MR. 
T.  H.  MAKER,  of  Cleveland 
(Farm  at  Elyria,  O.) 

Exterior  is  hog  barn  at  Allen- 
buist  Farm,  Hudson,  O. 


A  Spot  of  Warmth 

in  every  pen  %  of  the  Sunlit  Hours 


Too  good  to  be  true,  you  say?  But  it  is  true.  The  James  Way  Hog  Bam 
Book  explains  this  new  type  of  construction  fully. 

What  this  new  hog  bam  constmction  means  to  the  hog  breeders  of  the 
country  can  hardly  be  computed — only  the  hog  man  understands  what 
sunshine  and  sun  warmth  in  Febmary  and  March,  especially,  mean  to  the 
growth  and  health  of  little  pigs. 

The  James  Mfg.  Co.  does  not  build  bams.  We  make  labor  saving  equip- 
ment for  the  hog  barn,  but  as  a  service  to  the  swine  industry,  our  Engi- 
neering and  Barn  Planning  Staff  have  designed  this  new  type  of  hog  bam 
which  has  many  advantages  over  any  other. 

The  James  Sunny  Hog  Barn  Lets 
the  Sunshine  In 


If  the  bam  is  placed  north- 
west to  southeast,  sun- 
shine and  sun  warmth 
appears  on  the  floors  in 
the  west  pens,  as  soon  as  the  sun's  rays 
reach  an  angle  of  7  degrees  from  the  hori- 
zontal. At  latitude  42,  longitude  90, 
March  21,  for  example, 
this  would  be  at  6:36  A. 
M.  If  the  barn  is  placed 
north  and  south,  the  sun- 
shine on  the  floor  begins 
when  the  sun's  rays  are  10° 
8'  from  the  horizontal, 
which  would  be  7:15 
A.M. 

From  this  time  until  the 
sun's  rays  reach  a  similar 
angle  from  the  horizontal 


in  the  afternoon,  there  are 
spots  of  sun  in  one  row 
of  pens  or  the  other  or 
both. 

And  when  the  sun's  rays  are  about  30  degrees 
from  the  horizontal,  a  spot  of  sunshine  ap- 
pears in  every  pen  in  the  barn  (if  windows 
are  provided  in  the  south 
end)  and  continues  until 
the  sun's  rays  reach  a  simi- 
lar angle  in  the  afternoon. 


^fjames  way 

^^^^  Labor  Savino'  Equipment  for  the  Dairy  Bam 


For  two  thirds  of  the  time,  there- 
fore, between  sunrise  and  sunset, 
regardless  of  latitude,  longitude 
or  date,  there  is  sunshine  on  the 
floor  of  every  pen  in  a  James  Way  Sunny  Hog  Bam. 

FREE  PLANS 

If  you  intend  to  build  a  hog  bam,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  furnish  you  blue  prints  of  the  James  Sunny  Hog 
Bam,  if  you  will  tell  us  the  breed  of  hogs  you  raise 
and  number,  or  state  what  size  bam  you  intend  to 
build. 

Labor-Saving  Equipment  for  Hog  Barns 

Made  by  the  James  Mfg.  Co.  includes  steel  pens 
with  pig  fenders,  metal  troughs,  swinging  panel 
fronts  to  keep  hogs  out  of  troughs  at  will,  swill  car- 
riers, feed  carriers  and  trucks,  steel  columns,  manure 
carriers,  ventilators,  floor  scrapers,  feed  cookers  and 
heaters. 

For  Beef  and  Sheep 

Beef  feeding  stalls  and  panels,  ventilators,  carriers, 
steel  pens  for  sheep  and  sheep  feeding  racks. 

For  Dairy  Cattle 

Sanitary,  labor-saving  steel  stalls,  stanchions,  man- 
gers, drinking  cups,  manure,  feed  and  milk  can  car- 
riers, feed  trucks,  milk  can  trucks,  swinging  steel 
cranes,  ventilators,  sanitary  steel  pens  for  bulls,  cows 
and  calves,  bull  staffs,  floor  scrapers,  milk  stools,  etc. 

HOG  BARN  BOOK  FREE 

The  80-page  "Hog  Barn  Book"  gives  full  informa- 
tion regarding  the  James  Sunny  Hog  Bam  and  the 
James  Labor-Saving  Equipment 
for  hog  barns. 

If  you  want  the  Hog  Bam  Book 
or  Sunny  Hog  Bam  plans,  state 
number  and  breed  of  hogs,  or 
size  of  bam  you  intend  to  build. 

Also,  please  mention  this  maga- 
zine. 


ABSORBIN 

*^        TRASt  MARK  RE(i,US  PAT. Off. 


Reduces  Bursal  Enlargements,  Thick- 
ened, Swollen  Tissues,  Curbs,  Filled 
Tendons,  Soreness  from  Bruises  or 
Strains;  stops  Spavii  Lameness,  allays 
pain.  Does  not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.  $2.50  a  bottle  a.t  druggists 
or  delivered.  Book  IR  frf  e. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind— an  anti- 
septic liniment  for  bruises,  cuts,  wounds,  strains,  pain- 
ful, swollen  veins  or  glands.  It  heals  and  soothes. 
$1.25  a  bottle  at  druggists  or  postpaid.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.    Made  in  the  U.  S.  \.  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc.,  41  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Pure  Blooded  Hogs 

Duroc  Jerseys,  Berkshires.  Poland  Chinas.  O.  I.  C.  and 
Chester  Whites.  Also  Rabbits  and  Hares  all  breeds, 
Guinea  Pigs,  Ferrets,  Pigeons. 

MOHAWK  RABBITRY  &  KENNELS 

Indianapolis  Indiana 


RARE-UNIQUE-BEAUTIFUL 

Our  Imported  Rabbits— the  striking  Champagne  d'Argent. 
the  exquisite  French  Blue  Beverans  and  Havana  Browns, 
the  quaint  Japanese.  Satisfying  to  those  who  admire  the 
fine  and  unusual.  Full  information,  beautifully  illustrated 
catalogue,  etc.,  10c.  (stamps).  America's  Greatest  Exhibitors. 
Importers  and  Breeders. 

MEEK,  COURT  &  CO.,  W-5122  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicajo,  10. 


Let  Your  Horses 

SALT 


Ives 


—it  is  the  safe  and  conveniea 
way.  The  horses,  alone  ca 
judge  just  how  much  salt  i 
needed.  Too  much  or  too  little 
does  not  keep  them  in  the  best 
of  condition.  Play  safe  by 
giving  them 

COMPRESSED 

Pare-Malt  Bricks 
in  the  handy  holders.    Absolutely  prevents  your  forgetting— just 
put  one  up  where  the  horse  can  reach  it.  Made  of  rejintd  dairy  salt 
— no  impurities.    Economical,  safe.   Ask  your  dealer  or  write  for 
booklet— free.      Kelmoiit  Stable  Suppb  Co. 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers 
3«9  Fulton  St  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


J^M^S  of  the  "BREEDS  and  the  BREEDERS 


THE  good-sized  body  of  breeders 
dair\-men  who  have  come  to  the  con 
elusion  that  the  seven-day  test  of  a  dairy 
cow  is  open  to  serious  criticism  both  as  a 
fair  basis  on  which  to  judge  her  value  and  as  a 
desirable  and  economical  practice  generally,  will 
learn  with^  interest  and  gratification  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  has  recently  decided  to  strike  out  the  rule 
that  provides  for  the  making  of  such  tests  and 
records  of  milk  and  butter  fat  production  in  the 
case  of  animals  of  that  breed.  The  Board  states, 
however,  that  the  action  was  taken  without  refer- 
ence to  any  recent  expressions  against  short  per- 
iod tests  and  "without  anv  intention  of  injuring 
other  breed  interests."  It  explains  that  the  rule 
permitting  such  tests  has  rarely  been  taken  ad- 
vantage of,  but  has  been  practically  useless  and 
obsolete  for  many  years;  also  that  it  is  satisfied 
that'short  term  records  require  excessively  ex- 
pensive preparation  and  fail  to  return  benefits 
that  are  anywhere  near  in  proportion.  At  the 
same  meeting  the  Board  adopted  a  new  ruling 
admitting  special  qualifications  of  animals  in  the 
305-day  test  which,  giving  cows  more  chance  to 
rest  between  tests  than  the  yearly  record,  is 
becoming  increasinglv  popular. 

It  is  expected  that  these  two  decisions  will 
help  along  the  drive  that  is  being  made  to 
get    10,000  Jerseys  on  test  at  one  time;  at 
present  the  number  is  approaching  5,000  with 
considerable  rapidity. 

A NUMBER  of  Jersey  animals  are  for  one 
reason  or  another  claimants  for  places  in 
this  month's  hall  of  fame.    .Space  limitations 
require  that  their  merits  be  mentioned  but 
briefly.  Lulu  .Alphea  of  Ashburn,  owned  by 
J.  J.  Van  Kleek     Sons,  Beaverton,  Ore.  (who 
bought  her  for  J?i  50)  recently  completed  a  test, 
started  when  she  was  twenty-two  months  old, 
in  which  she  made  13,668.7  pounds  of  milk, 
800  pounds  fat.   This  was  done  under  ordi- 
nary farm  conditions  and  at  the  hands  of  a 
breeder  who,  though  conscientious  and  skillful, 
has  had  only  two  years'  practical  experience 
in  the  purebred  Jersey   business.  Oxford's 
Wexford  Spot,  an  imported  cow,  sold  by  Col. 
1 .  S.Cooper  to  Brookwood  Farms,  Barryville, 
N.       for  $3,000,  has  made  a  record  of  16,361 
pounds  of  milk,  958.8  pounds  of  fat, 
which  puts  her  at  the  head  of  all  im- 
ported Jerseys  in  the  United  States 
and  seventh  among  all  Jerseys  in  this 
country  of  either  home  or  foreign 
breeding.    She  is  a  daughter  of  Imp. 
Oxford  Y  ou'll  Do.    Next  on  the  list, 
a  half  interest  in  the  Jersey  bull. 
Financial  Satin  Noble,  has  been  sold 
for  $13,000. 

One  of  the  outstanding  Jersey 
matrons  on  whose  performance  the 
noteworthy  record  of  Meridale  Farm 
rests,  is  Jap's  .Milla  Garfield,  whose 
five  official  records  made  between  the 
ages  of  two  and  a  quarter  and  ten 
years,  have  steadily  increased  from 
6,245  pounds  of  milk.  349.6  pounds 
of  fat,  to  17,234.5  pounds  of  milk,  941 
pounds  of  fat.  In  addition  to  carv- 
ing her  name  well  up  among  the  top- 
notchers,  Milla  is  adding  to  the 
already  considerable  fame  of  her 
I  he  Imported  Jap. 


and      edited  by  e.  L.  D.  SETMOUTi^ 


COME  publications  of  interest  to  breeders  and 
^  dairy  farmers  received  during  the  last  few 
weeks  are  the  following:  Bulletin  311  of  the 
California  Experiment  Station  at  Berkeley,  on 
"Investigations  with  Milking  Machines;"  Farm- 
ers' Bulletins  1068  and  1069  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  on  "Judging  Beef 
Cattle"  and  "Tuberculosis  in  Livestock — De- 
tection, Control  and  Eradication,"  respectivelv; 
and  Circular  119  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment 
Station  at  Madison,  on  "Self-feeders  for  Hogs." 


A 


SECOND  meeting  of  the  Horse  Publicity- 
Association  of  .America  was  held  in  Chicago 
on  December  4th,  at  which  a  representative  of 
the  firm  employed  by  the  saddlery  interests  to 
investigate  the  economic  status  of  the  horse 
read  a  detailed  report  of  the  five  months'  survev. 
.At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors'  vacancies 
in  that  body  were  filled  by  the  election  of  D.  R. 
.Acklin,  Perrysburg,  O.,  to  represent  light  horse 
show  interests,  Harry  MacNair,  Chicago,  to  repre- 
sent the  horse  dealers,  and  the  chief  of  the  re- 
mount service  of  the  L  .  S.  Army  to  represent  the 
cavalry  interests.    Subsequently  the  name  of  the 


The  Ayrshire  cow  Ltnnetla,  whose  Advanced  Registry  records  were 
all  made  since  her  fourteenth  birthday,  the  last  one  being  com- 
pleted at  the  age  of  twenty-one.    She  is  owned  by  Dr  J.  A.  Ness 


Jap's  Milla  Garlield,  one  of  Meridale  Farms'  outstanding  Jersey  matrons,  whose  otlicial 
record  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  nine  months,  was  17.234.5  pounds  of  milk,  941  pounds  fat 


Pride  of  L'Etacq,  an  imported 
Jersey  owned  by  C.  C.  Webber  of  Crystal 
Bay,  Minn.,  has  apparently  never  forgiven 
Majesty's  Rosabelle  for  taking  away  from 
her  last  year  the  title  of  champion  Jersey  of 
her  state.  So  recently  she  proceeded  to  come 
back,  and  by  completing  a  test  of  15,888  pounds 
of  milk,  887  pf>unds  of  fat,  she  exceeded  Rosa- 
belle's  figures  by  more  than  1,300  pounds  of 
milk,  and  153  pounds  of  fat,  and  thereby  took 
a  new  and  firm  grip  on  the  state  champion- 
ship. 

In  accordance  with  Mr.  Webber's  idea  of  test- 
ing, she  was  never  forced  or  over-fed,  and  con- 
sequently came  through  her  test  period  in 
splendid  condition,  all  ready  to  go  right  on 
making  good.  Incidentally  she  stands  fifth  in 
the  list  of  imported  Jerseys  in  terms  of  butter 
fat  production. 


organization  was  modified  by  dropping  the  word 
"  publicity." 

A  S  THE  result  of  the  annual  meetings  of  a 
number  of  the  national  breed  organizations 
held  in  Chicago  during  International  week,  it  is 
possible  to  publish  the  following  revised  list  of 
secretaries  and  their  addresses:  Cattle  Breeders' 
Associations:  Shorthorn,  F.  W.  Harding,  Chicago; 
Aberdeen  Angus,  Charles  Gray,  Chicago;  Red 
Polled,  H.  A.  Martin,  Gotham,  Wis.  Suine 
Breeders'  Associations:  Berkshire,  F.  S.  Springer, 
Springfield,  III.;  Poland-China,  W.  F.  McFadden, 
Chicago;  Duroc-Jersey,  R.  J.  Evans,  Chicago; 
Hampshire,  E.  C.  Stone,  Peoria,  III.;  Yorkshire, 
H.  G.  Krum,  White  Bear  Lake,  Minn.;  Tam- 
worth,  E.  N.  Ball,  Hamburg,  Mich.  Sheep 
Breeders'  Associations:   Shropshire,  J.  M.  W  ade, 


Lafayette,  Ind.;  Hampshire,  C.  A.  Tyler,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  Oxford,  W.  A.  Shafor,  Hamilton,  O.; 
Southdown,  F.  S.  Springer,  Springfield,  III.; 
Dorset,  Edith  Chidester.  Mechanicsburg,  O.; 
Cotswold,  F.  W.  Harding,  Wheaton,  111.;  Lincoln. 
Bert  Smith,  Charlotte,  Mich.;  Romney,  Mark 
Havenhill,  Lexington,  Ky.  In  the  case  of  the 
organizations  not  mentioned  the  secretaries  of 
1919  were  reelected. 

"^TOT  content  with  winning  high  honors  in  the 
^  market  milk  and  cream  classes  at  the  Na- 
tional Dain,-  Show,  Guernsey  enthusiasts  have 
walked  away  with  first  prize  for  milk  at  the 
\\  estern  Dairy  Products  Show  held  in  Portland, 
Ore.,  in  November.  The  winning  sample  came 
from  the  Guernsey  farm  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Wrage, 
.Arlington,  \\  ash.,  who  besides  being  a  leading 
farmer,  is  also  president  of  the  Snohomish  County 
Guernsey  Breeders'  Association. 

jV/TR.  ANDERSON  T.  HERD'S  Herdlea 
Farms,  New  Hope,  Pa.,  have  recently  been 
the  scene  of  remarkable  and  important  happen- 
ings. In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Herd  has  bought 
through  L.  F.  Herrick  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  and 
from  W.  H.  Dupee  of  Santee,  Cal.,  the  Guernsey 
bull  Itchen  Daisy's  May  King  of  Langwater, 
17349,  for  the  nearly  record  price  of  $20,000. 
This  bull,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  bred  b}-  F. 
L.  Ames  of  Massachusetts,  sold  to  J.  L.  Hope 
of  New  Jersey  for  $8,000,  and  later  to  Mr.  Du- 
pee, who  parted  with  him  only  with  the  under- 
standing that  three  of  his  best  cows  could  be 
sent  East  for  service.  The  other  notable 
Herdlea  event  was  the  birth  to  Follyland 
Nancy  (for  whom  Mr.  Herd  paid  $12,500, 
the  record  price  for  a  Guernsey  female)  of  a 
bull  calf  by  Gold  Raider  41679. 

/^L.ASS  FF"  (for  heifers  two  and  a  half  years 
old  that  carry  calves  more  than  265  days 
of  their  test  periods)  in  the  Guernsey  .Advanced 
Register,  has  recently  been  presented  with  a 
new  leader  in  the  person  of  Little  Star  of 
Glencairne  64127,  owned  by  R.  H.  L.  Chiches- 
ter, I redericksburg,  \  a.   To  attain  this  honor 
she  made  a  year's  record  of  1 1,549.9  pounds  of 
milk,  630.5  pounds  of  butter  fat.    While  en- 
gaged in  making  this  splendid  record,  she  took 
a  little  flier  into  the  show  ring,  win- 
ning the  grand  championship  for  fe- 
males at  both  the  Rappahannock  Val- 
ley' and  the  South  Side  \  irginia  Fairs. 

\X7HEN  dairy  cattle  come  really 
^  '  into  their  own  in  Central  and 
South  .America  and  the  West  Indies, 
American  bred  Ayrshires  will  cer- 
tainly be  entitled  to  a  good  share  of 
the  credit  for  the  result.  Capt.  .A. 
Henry  Higginson,  Middlesex  Alead- 
ows.  South  Lincoln,  Mass.,  who  has 
alre;idy  sent  some  fine  foundation 
stock  to  foreign  shores,  has  recently 
sold  the  young  bull  calf  Chancellor's 
First  to  Charles  .A.  Me\  endorff.  Pal- 
mira, \alle,  Colombia,  South  .America. 
A  shipment  of  ten  head  of  outstand- 
ing animals  of  the  same  breed  was 
recently  purchased  and  sent  to  Cuba 
by  Dr.  Miernardo  Crespo,  Chief  Vet- 
erinarian of  theCuban  Department  of 
Agriculture,  who  was  assisted  in  select- 
ing the  animals  by  Dr.  E.  S.  Deubler, 
superintendentofPenshurst  Farms,  Narberth,  Pa. 

"\^7'H.ATEVER  the  average  expectation  of  life 
'  of  productive  usefulness  of  a  dairy  cow  may 
be,  the  size  of  the  figure  is.  in  part,  due  to  .the 
work  of  the  Ayrshire  matron  Lennetta,  owned  by 
Dr.  John  .A.  Ness  of  Auburn,  Me.,  whose  most  re- 
cent A.  R.  record  of  11,138  pounds  of  butter, 
374.73  pounds  of  butter  fat  was  made  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years!  There  is  little  doubt  that 
this  is  a  world's  record  for  official  performances 
of  cows  more  than  a  score  of  years  old.  That  she 
is  still  far  from  a  back  number  is  shown  hy  com- 
paring this  yield  with  her  average  of  11,472 
pounds  of  milk,  397  of  fat  for  five  oflicial  tests,  all 
made  since  she  was  fourteen  years  of  age;  and  her 
excellent  condition  bears  this  out. 

{Continued  on  page  22-b) 
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What  They  Are 


Pure  Bred  Animals 

Live  Stock  Accessories 


Where  to  Buy  Them 


MERIDALE  JERSEYS 

Constructive  breeding 
counts 

IN  ten  years,  the  average  pro- 
duction of  Meridale  Jerseys  has 
increased  from  6959  lbs.  milk,  414 
lbs.  butter,  to  8909  lbs.  milk,  57^  lbs. 
butter,  per  cow  per  annum.  These 
are  official  figures.  Foundation  stock 
and  family  cows  always  available. 
Booklet  on  request. 

AVER  &  McKINNEY 

300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


IGUEBNSEYSPi 
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I  cream  at  the  igig  Na- 
•tional  Dairy  Show. 
Guernsey  products  are  con- 
sistent winners  at  local  as 
well  as  national  contests. 
Write  for  our  free  ljuoklets. 
Tl 
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First  Prizes  and  Gold 
Medals  were  awarded  to 
Guernsey  milk  and  Guerii- 
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The  Ameriran  Oner 
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HERDLEA 

The  Home  of  the  Best  in  Guernseys 


Gov's  Lily  Emerand 
Langwater  Nancy 


INCLUDING 

Follyland  Nancy 
Itchen  Daisy's  May 


King  of  Langwater 
Langwater  Raritan 


We  can  offer  young  bulls  of  similar  breeding. 
Berkshire  Swine  of  the  same  high  quality  as  our  Guernseys 

ANDERSON  T.  HERD  Louis  McL.  Merryman  \ 

Proprietor  W.  W.  Blake  Arkcoll  i 

NEW  HOPE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Supts. 
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MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 

STANNOX  FARM,  E.  HOLLISTON,  MASS. 

Young  btiUs  by  our  herd  sire  Itchen  May 
Kint;  of  Stannox,  out  of  high  testing 
A.  R.  (lams  are  worthy  to  head  any  herd. 


P.  F.  STAPLES.  Mgr. 


C.  S.  HOUGHTON,  Owner 


Imp.  Mclanie  of  Goodncslonc  7th,  No.  45983 


Attractive  Pure  Bred  ancJ  High  Grade 

GUERNSEYS 
The  Family  Cow  of  Merit 
Milk,  Cream  and  Butter  Producers 
WORONOAK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Breeders  of 

Guernsey  and  Polle(J  Hereford  Cattle 
Berkshire  and  0.  I.  C.  Swine 

WESTFIELD  MASSACHUSETTS 


"Dart"— King  of  Morgans 

We  are  offering  for  sale  a  beautiful  pair  of 
young,  registered  mares,  sired  by  "Dart,"  the 
Grand  Champion  Morgan  stallion  at  the  191 5 
World's  Fair.  They  are  ideal  in  type  and  con- 
formation.   Show  ring  winners. 

Special  orders  filled  for  single  drivers,  matched 
carriage  and  farm  pairs. 

Morgan  Horse  Farm 
J.  J.  Lynes  &  Sons,  PlainBeld,  Iowa 

FUN,  HEALTH  AND  CHARACTERT 

^^Litlle  Charles  has  grown  sironser  etrry  day  since  the  pony  came.  Tie 
has  also  gained  self-reliance  and  is  a  real  boy,  happy  and  busy  all  day." 

Give  the  youngster  a  pony  and  a  bond  is  at  once  established  which  can  never  be  broken. 
The  intimate  relationship  which  is  thus  estalilished  is  of  lasting  benefit  to  a  child.  In  car- 
Iiil;  for  h>  little  steed  the  child  accjuirc^  a  ^cnse  of  responsibility,  and  develops  its  love  for 
aniiiiaU,  In  riding  and  driving  it  acquires  poise,  self-reliance  and  courage,  and  the  constant 
out  1)1"  doors  companionship  is  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  child's  health.  Moreover,  the  owner 
of  a  pt>ny  acquires  horsemanship  in  a  perfectly  natural  way,  and  his  adult  life  will  be  filled 
witli  happy  childhood  memories. 

Complete  outfits.  Your  satisfaction  absolutely  assured.  The  Belle  Meade  Pony  Book  on  request- 


i0k 


BELLE  MEADE  FARM 


Dept.  3 


Belle  Meade,  Va. 


Their  days  are  long  on  the  land 
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LONG  after  other  breeds  have  outlived  their  usefulness  as  milkers,  the 
Jersey  continues  to  produce  rich,  creamy  milk.    She  matures  earlier 
than  other  breeds. 

You  will  marvel  at  her  well-rounded  udder,  her  prominent  milk 
veins,  and  her  capacious  paunch. 

A  Jersey  is  senile  in  disposition,  graceful  and  trim,  has  a  good  constitution,  and 
thrives  eciually  as  well  in  Canada  as  in  lexas. 

The  upkeep  of  a  Jersey  is  less  than  that  of  any  other  breed.    The  money  you  pay 
for  feed  goes  to  their  udder — not  to  beef  and  bone. 

Jersey  Milk  aver;if;cs  ^.  \-'  \  butter  fat.    In  every  market  Jersey  milk,  Jersey  butter 
and  Jersey  cheese  is  uiuminiouvls'  acknowledged  as  the  best. 

Jerseys  are  known  llic  munlry  over  as  the  Pride — Prize — Profit  breed.  Let  us  tell  you  why  in  our  interesting  book- 
let on  Jersey  Breeding,    t  ree  fur  the  asking. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  322-B  West  23rcl  St.,  New  York 

A  It  Instiliilion  for  Ihe  benefit  of  every  Jersey  Owner 
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When  iftitirif,  to  Advertisers,  please  mention  Country  Life 


!hCEJVS  of  the  "BREEDS  and  the  B  RE  ED  ET{S-  Continued 


AN  INTERESTING  ^^ear's  poultry  produc- 
tion  test  involving  a  large  number  of  birds 
of  many  varieties  was  completed  on  October 
31st,  when  the  1919  American  Egg  Laying  Con- 
test, conducted  by  Professor  T.  E.  Quisenberry  of 
Leavenworth,  Kan.,  came  to  an  end,  a  success 
in  every  respect.  More  than  30  per  cent,  of  the 
entries  laid  mqre  than  200  eggs  during  the  con- 
test; two  birds  laid  more  than  300,  one  of  these 
being  a  S.  C.  W  hite  Leghorn  and  the  other, 
strange  to  say,  a  White  Orpington.  Seven  other 
pullets  laid  between  250  and  300  eggs.  By  far 
the  best  pen  records  were  made  by  five  White 
Leghorns  from  Washington  State,  and  another 
bunch  of  five  from  Pennsylvania,  which  laid 
1,319  and  1,301  eggs  respectively  in  the  twleve 
months.  The  variety  championship  was  won 
by  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  of  which  95  averaged 
209  eggs  apiece  for  the  year;  second  place  was 
taken  by  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  with  an  aver- 
age per  bird  of  1925  eggs;  third  prize  went  to  the 
Mottled  Anconas  which  had  an  average  record  of 
182.6  eggs;  and  the  fourth  prize  winners  were  the 
White  Orpingtons,  averaging  180.9  eggs.  The 
wide  distribution  of  good  layers,  both  geographic- 
ally and  among  the  varieties,  is  indicated  by  the 
facts  that  the  eighty-si.x  pullets  that  laid  more 
than  200  eggs  during  the  test  year  were  bred  and 
owned  by  thirty-five  breeders  in  fourteen  states 
and  Canada,  and  that  eleven  different  varieties 
had  one  or  more  individuals  in  that  list  of  eighty- 
six.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  contest  was  the 
ruling  that  only  those  birds  that  could  receive  a 
90  per  cent,  score  according  to  the  regulations  of 
the  Standard  of  Perfection  would  be  eligible  for 
a  first  prize.  In  other  words,  the  winners  of  the 
contest  were  both  "doers"  in  the  nest  boxes  and 
"lookers"  in  the  showpens — all  'round  birds. 

/^NE  indication  of  the  opportunity  offered 
sheep  raisers  in  this  country,  as  far  as  an 
available  market  is  con- 
cerned, is  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  purchased 
nearly  three  quarters  of 
the  entire  output  of  Ar- 
gentina in  1917-18 — or 
209,528  bales.  The  year 
before,  it  took  225,598 
bales  or  64  per  cent,  of 
Argentina's  output,  and 
the  year  before  that, 
152,598  bales  or  51  per 
cent.  And  of  course  it 
must  be  remembered  that 
the  imports  from  that  one 
country  make  up  only 
about  half  of  the  total 
fleeces  imported  into  the 
United  States.  There  is 
apparently  much  in  store 
for  the  farmer  who  can 
solve  the  dog — or  rather 
the  fencing — problem  and 
add  to  the  sum  total  of 
the  country's  flocks. 

'  I  "WO  publications  re- 
cently  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Agricul- 
ture should  prove  of 
special  interest  to  dairy- 
men and  cattle  raisers. 
One  is  a  four-page  illus- 
trated Farmers'  Bulletin 

— No.  1066 —  on  Determining  the  Age  of  Cattle 
by  the  Teeth;  and  the  other  is  Farmers'  Bulletin 
1057,  giving  all  the  latest  information  and  direc- 
tions as  to  The  Cattle  Fever  Tick  and  Methods  of 
Eradication.  Both  bulletins  will  be  sent  free 
upon  request  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A  S  THE  aim  of  the  progressive  potato  grower 
is  not  one  tuber  of  immense  size  and  mar- 
velous perfection,  or  a  single  noteworthy  hill,  but 
rather  a  commendably  large  yield  of  merchantable 
tubers  of  uniform  size  and  uniformly  high  quality, 
so  the  real  measure  of  the  success  of  a  breeder 
and  raiser  of  dairy  cows  is  a  good  average  produc- 
tion for  all  the  animals  in  his  herd.  This  figure, 
in  relation  to  the  number  of  cows  in  the  herd  and 
their  average  and  actual  ages,  provides  a  safe  and 
logical  basis  upon  which  to  judge  whether  that 


herd  is  improving  or  deteriorating  from  year  to 
year.  As  an  illustration  of  eminently  successful 
herd  management,  study  the  following  table  cov- 
ering the  last  decade  in  the  history  of  Meridale 
Farm,  the  Ayer  &  McKinney  Jersey  establish- 
ment at  Meredith,  N.  Y. 


YEAR 

NO. 
COWS 
TESTED 

AV.  LBS. 
MILK 
PER 
COW 

AV.  LBS. 
BUTTER 

(85%) 

AV. 
FAT 
TEST 

AV. 
YRS. 

AGE 
MOS. 

NO. 
COWS 
2  YEARS 
OR  LESS 

I9IO 

S2 

6,959 

414 

5-2 

6 

4 

8 

191  I 

97 

7,596 

462 

5 

8 

17 

1912 

117 

7,624 

471 

5  .26 

5 

6 

I9I3 

117 

7.894 

509 

5.48 

5 

I 

I9I4 

135 

7,982 

512 

5.46 

4 

1 1 

31 

I915 

147 

7.994 

518 

5-44 

4 

9 

34 

1916 

163 

7,822 

520 

5.65 

4 

6 

52 

1917 

147 

7,345 

509 

5-5 

4 

5 

44 

I918 

157 

8,456 

544 

5-54 

4 

5 

52 

I9I9 

152 

8,908 

573 

5-53 

4 

4 
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1/"EEPING  track  of  the  performance  records 
of  modern  dairy  cows  is  not  unlike  keeping 
score  of  a  poker  game:  some  animal  in  some 
breed  starts  the  ball  rolling  with  a  certain  figure, 
then,  often  before  this  has  been  more  than 
recorded,  along  comes  another  individual,  per- 
haps of  the  same  breed,  perhaps  of  another,  to 
"raise"  it,  and  then,  in  turn  to  be  raised  again. 
Last  month  we  noted  the  splendid  record  of  a 
Jersey  two-year-old  heifer,  which  for  a  time  we 
thought  constituted  a  world's  record  for  all 
breeds.  Now  we  find  ourselves  corrected  by  the 
test  figures  of  the  Guernsey,  Minnehaha's  Pap- 
oose 67732,  bred  and  owned  by  R.  H.  L.  Chi- 
chester of  Fredericksburg,  Va.  This  heifer  was 
put  on  test  May  25,  1918,  when  twenty-two 
months  of  age,  and  by  May  24,  1919,  she  had 
produced  11,623.6  pounds  of  milk,  678.37  pounds 
of  fat,  and  carried  a  calf  265  days  into  the  bar- 
gain, dropping  it  in  February  (having  been  bred 
on  May  7,  1918).  These  figures  not  only  gave 
her  the  world's  record  for  all  breeds  for  a  heifer 


Oxford's  Wexford  Spot,  holder  of  the  highest  imported  testing  Jersey  record  of  16,361  pounds  of 
milk  and  958  pounds  of  fat  in  one  year.    She  is  owned  by  Brookwood  Farms,  Barryville,  N.  Y. 


the  blood  has  certainly  told.  Her  claim  to  fame 
is  a  record  of  14,858  pounds  of  milk,  725.3  pounds 
of  butter  fat,  which  not  only  exceeds  the  figure  of 
any  other  grade  in  Iowa,  but  also  runs  a  good 
second  to  the  world's  record  for  grades  held  by 
the  Montana  grade  Guernsey  Polander,  who  pro- 
duced 16,286  pounds  of  milk,  844  pounds  of  fat  in 
a  year.  An  interesting  feature  about  these  high 
testing  grades  is  their  persistency  and  uniformity 
of  production  throughout  the  year.  Little  won- 
der that  Mr.  Zook  did  not  hesitate  to  pay  $200 
for  Pearl  when  he  bought  her  in  1916 — to  the  out- 
spoken amazement  and  incredulity  of  all,  or  most, 
of  his  dairymen  neighbors. 

TV/TEMBERS  of  the  Polled  Durham  Herd 
Book  Association,  in  the  course  of  a  special 
meeting  held  recently  in  Chicago,  voted  to  change 
the  name  of  their  organization  to  the  more  mod- 
ern and  logical  one  of  the  American  Polled  Short- 
horn Breeders'  Association.  Another  rule  made 
effective  at  that  time  requires  that  polled  cat- 
tle registered  with  the  American  Shorthorn 
Breeders'  Association  shall  be  indicated  in  all 
printed  records  by  an  X  placed  next  to  their 
names,  and  that  breeders  registering  such  ani- 
mals shall  put  this  identifying  mark  on  their 
application  blanks  when  applying  for  registry. 

/^NE  of  the  wonders"  of  the  forty-first  annual 
exhibition  of  the  British  Dairy  Farmers' 
Association  held  in  London  last  fall,  according  to 
the  English  press,  was  "a  Danish  appliance  for 
keeping  milk  fresh  for  two  years  or  more." 
Cream  bottled  six  months  previous  to  the  show 
was  tested  by  the  correspondent  of  one  paper 
and  found  to  be  excellent.  No  preservatives 
are  used,  it  is  said,  in  connection  with  the  appli- 
ance which  is  called  a  " homogenizer"  and  in 
which  the  preserving  force  is  a  pressure  of  2,000 
pounds  to  the  square  in  ch.  The  choice  of  a  name, 
if  correctly  reported,  is 
rather  unfortunate,  since 
we  have  in  the  dairy 
products  trade  in  this 
country  a  machine  called  a 
homogenizer  which  is  used 
to  give  cream  a  uniform 
consistency  or  to  work  up 
butter  and  skimmilk  for 
ice  cream  making.  To  the 
best  of  our  knowledge,  no 

Ereservative    effect  has 
een  claimed  for  its  action 
over  here. 

Another  exhibit  men- 
tioned, which  though  not 
along  strictly  dairy  lines 
is,  in  view  of  the  present 
high  cost  of  building,  of 
considerable  interest,  was 
"a  four-roomed  cottage, 
complete,  with  large  en- 
trance hall,  carriage  paid 
to  the  nearest  freight 
station,  priced  at  $875." 
How  do  they  do  it! 

THE   lambing  club  of 
Baird    Mills,    Ky,  is 
not  satisfied   with  mak- 
cooperative  effort 


ing 


starting  a  test  under  two  years,  but  also  ex- 
ceeded those  of  the  best  two-year-old  of  any 
breed  in  Virginia.  The  idea  in  putting  her  on 
test  was  to  keep  her  growing  rather  than  to  make 
a  record,  and  that  she  "did  as  was  predicted"  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  she  gained  nearly  400 
pounds  during  the  year  in  addition  to  producing 
more  than  five  tons  of  milk  and  a  vigorous  calf. 

f  F  ALL  grade  cows  were  even  half  as  good  as 
Pearl,  a  Guernsey  grade  owned  by  A.  B.  Zook 
of  Waterloo,  la.  and  bred  by  Clyde  Bechtel- 
heimer,  a  brother  member  of  the  Pioneer  Cow 
Testing  Association  of  that  place,  there  would  be 
less  justification  for  all  this  talk  about  the  need  for 
"  Better  Sires — Better  Stock."  But  then,  after 
all,  she  is  simply  a  living  proof  of  the  value  of 
that  argument,  for  though  out  of  an  "old 
brindle  cow,"  she  is  by  a  registered  bull — and 
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bring  it  better  results 
along  the  lines  of  pur- 
chasing and  marketing, 
but  is  also  employing  its  organized  strength  in 
bringing  about  better  production.  As  an  instance 
of  success,  its  members  raised  and  marketed  re- 
cently 1,150  lambs  from  938  ewes — a  122  per  cent, 
production.  Some  of  the  factors  that  made  this 
result  possible  were:  the  elimination  of  unde- 
sirable ewes  before  the  fall  breeding  season;  the 
providing  of  adequate  pasture  and  a  little  sup- 
plementary grain  feed  for  the  breeding  flock; 
proper  fall  and  winter  feeding;  plenty  of  exercise 
for  the  ewes;  and  roomy,  light,  dry,  well- ventilated 
quarters. 

AN  OUTBREAK  of  the  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease  discovered  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  in 
October  was  responsible  for  a  ruling  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation from  England  of  all  cattle  and  other 
cud-chewing  animals,  and  also  swine,  which  ruling 
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Pure  Bred  Animals 

Live  Stock  Accessories 
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Why  Not  Pure-Breds? 

If  any  farmer  will  put  in  two  or  three  registered 
Shorthorn  females  and  keep  the  female  increase  he 
will  soon  have  a  valuable  herd  at  small  cost. 

A  Kansas  farmer  produced  94  head  of  registered 
Shorthorns  from  one  cow  in  12  years.  A  Wisconsin 
farmer  produced  120  head  from  one  cow  in  less  than 
15  yccu-s. 

The  value  counts  up  fast  if  they're  pure-breds. 

American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association 
13  Dexter  Park  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


PINEHURST  SHROPSHIRES 

Best  Breeding  Flock  in  America 
Foundation  Stock  for  Sale 

We  won  all  Champions,  all  Seconds  and  First  Prizes, 
except  one,  in  the  Open  Classes  and  American  Shrop- 
shire Specials  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  last  year. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
H.  L.  WARDWELL,  Box  A,  Springfield  Center,  New  Yorfi 


Large  Berkshires 
at  Highwood 

Bred  from  thousand  pound 
boars.  Bred  sows,  service 
boars,  pigs  all  ages. 

H.C.&H.B.Harpending 

Box  1  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Fancy  Duroc-Jersey  Hogs 

The  most  popular  and  profit- 
able breed  of  hogs  in  America 
to-day.  We  have  the  Champion 
blood  lines.  Sows  bred  for 
P  spring  litters  to  great  Boars, 
^  also  service  Boars  and  fall  pigs 
for  sale. 

Foundation  herds  a  specialty. 
Address  or  visit 

STUCKEY 


CHAS 


Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 


GOLD  FISH 


Imported  Japanese,  Chinese 
and  American  fancy  fish.  Vari- 
ous aquarium  plants.  We 
manufacture  artistic,  durable 
aquariums  suitable  for  beautiful  homes,  conservatories, 
lawns,  etc.  We  make  aquariums  to  order.  Illus- 
trated circular  free. 

PIONEER  GOLD  FISH  CO.         Racine,  Wisconsin 


^^V^^^O  pay.  Easy,  interesting  work, 
M  M  with  honey  for  home  use.  Send 
M  Mu  AM  Jfi  |1  50c  to-day  for  24  page  Bee  Primer 
and  six  months'  subscription  to 
the  American  Bee  Journal.  Catalogues  of  "Lewis 
Beeware"  supplies  sent  free. 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL        Box  C-377,  Hamilton,  Illinois 


LUPTON  FARM 

Hartford  City  -  Indiana 

Shetland  Ponies  won  first  Saddle, 
Single  Harness.  Tandem,  Secor.d 
Team  and  Four-in-Hand.  Interna- 
tional, Chicago,  IQ16. 
Shetland,  Welsh  and  Hackney 
Ponies 
Send  stamt  jor  Circular 


Princeas  Irene 
tst  Single  Harness,  Chicago,  iqig 


LIVE  STOCK  SALES 

Country  Life  will  carry  the 
announcements  of  all  the 
important  sales.  Watch 
for    the  announcements. 

BARRON  LEGHORNS 

Barron  LeRhoins  and  Rhode  Island  Reds,  from  300  egg  record  stock, 
carefully  selected  from  best  type  of  winter  layers,  farm  raised  and 
in  perfect  physical  condition.  We  offer  the  result  of  twenty-four 
years'  successful  breeding  from  best  stock  in  the  country.  Yearling 
Hens,  $a.so,  Cocks  and  Cockerels,  $5.00,  Eggs,  $2.00  per  setting. 
$10.00  per  100.  Strawberry  Plants  and  Nurser>'  stock  at  attract- 
ive prices.    Send  for  instructive  booklet. 

Glen  Rock  Nursery  and  Stock  Farm,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


Heavy-Weights  at  Early  Ages 


Raise 
Duroc- 
Jersey 

Hogs 

They  Are 
Profitable 


THIS  is  a  natural  tendency  in  the  Duroc-Jersey 
Hog.  His  ability  to  put  on  great  gains  of  pounds 
of  pork  in  the  least  time  and  with  the  least  feeding 
expense  has  made  him  America's  most  profitable  hog. 

He  has  proved  himself  a  popular  show  type  of  animal  as 
well.  Has  taken  championships  again  and  again.  In 
many  shows  there  were  more  Duroc-Jersey  s  than  all  other 
breeds  combined.   They  are  uniformly  red  in  color. 

If  you  raise  hogs  for  profit  or  for  the  satisfaction  of  producing 
pride-worthy  animals,  raise  Duroc-Jerseys.  Write  for  our  booklet, 
"Duroc-Jersey  Hogs  Are  Profitable." 

The  National  Duroc-Jersey  Record  Association 

Dept.  30    PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 

The  Largest  Swine  Record  Association  in  the  World — Over  10,CM)0  Members 


International  Grand  Champions 
Aberdeen-Angus 

The  world's  greatest  live  stock  show,  the  International  Live  Stock  Exposition,  just 
ended  at  Chicago,  again  named  the  Aberdeen-Angus  as  supreme  heel  makers,  both 
grand  champion  carlot  of  fat  steers  and  grand  champion  beef  carcass  going  to  the 
Aberdeen-Angus.  This  is  the  fourteenth  time  m  eighteen  shows  that  Aberdeen- 
Angus  have  won  carlot  honors  in  the  history  of  the  show;  and  in  the  carcass  depart- 
ment, it  is  seventeen  times  in  eighteen  chances.  At  the  eighteen  Internationals 
held  since  1900,  Aberdeen-Angus  steers  have  won  over  all  breeds  54  grand  cham- 
pionships to  7  for  the  Herefords  and  6  for  the  Shorthorns,  2  for  cross-breds  and 
I  for  mixed  breeding.    Write  for  list  of  breeders  and  literature. 

AMERICAN  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS' 

817  CL  Exchange  Ave.,  Chicago 


ASSOCIATION 


Holstein-Friesian  the 
Leading  Dairy  Breed 

Purebred  Holsteins  have  made  Holland  the  leading  dairy  country,  and  maintaining  their  great 
national  industry,  the  dairymen  of  Holland  for  2,000  years  have  bred  to  perpetuate  these  distinc- 
tive characteristics: — Size,  health,  strength,  cleverness  and  vitality.  Scientists  claim  that  the 
Holstein  Cow  is  able  to  impart  her  great  vitality  through  her  milk  to  the  consumer. 

Holstein  Cow's  milk  is  more  easily  digested  because  of  its  normal  percentage  of  fats,  which 
are  suspended  in  the  milk  serum  in  corpuscles  nearly  as  fine  as  "Mother's  Milk." 

Send  to-day  for  "Specialists'  Evidence." 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 

2  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro,  Vermont 
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Labor  Saving  Bam  Equipment 


Pasture  Comfort  in  the  Barn 

Louden  Stalls  and  Stanchions 
combine,  in  superior  degree, 
all  the  essentials  of  comfort, 
safety, convenience  and  clean- 
liness. Swinging  stanchion 
gives  cows  greatest  freedom 
from  reetraint. 


Louden  Water  BowIb 

Are  easily  detached  for  steri- 
lizing. Automatically  supply 
cows  with  water  whenever 
they  want  it.  day  or  night  - 
increase  the  milk  yield. 


For  Comfort,  Cleanliness, 
Convenience  and  Economy 
In  the  Barn 

LOUDEN  Sanitary  Steel  Barn  Equipment 
'  represents  over  53  years'  practical  ap- 
plication of  "The  Gospel  of  Better  Barns." 

It  meets  the  demand  for  more  sanitary  con- 
ditions in  the  barn — gives  cows  the  comfort, 
health  and  safety  necessary  to  maximum  pro- 
ductiveness— eliminates  the  drudgery  which 
makes  barn  work  unpleasant  and  unprofitable 
— adds  a  touch  of  beauty  to  the  barn;  satisfies 
natural  pride  in  its  neat  appearance  and 
proper  co-ordination  in  the  thrift  and  con- 
tentment of  live  stock. 

Louden  Equipment  is  preeminent  in  quality 
— distinguished  for  simple,  plain,  sturdy  con- 
struction. Used  in  over  a  million  barns. 
Thousands  of  the  most  modern  dairy  barns 
are  Louden  planned  and  equipped. 

Louden  Expert  Service 

Our  staff  of  speci-ilists  in  bnrn  building  13  at  your 
command  in  iiny  iniiirovements  you  may  contem- 
plate giving  you  tlie  mo&t  advanced  thought  and 
practic  e  in  barn  design,  construction,  arrangement 
and  cquipnient  No  charge  for  advisory  service  and 
preliminary  blueprints  in  which  your  individual 
needs  are  worked  out  to  best  advantage. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  advise  with  you  as  to  your 
needs.  Illustrated  Catalog  and  Louden  Barn  Plan 
Book  sent  postpaid  on  request  — no  charge  — no 
obligation. 

THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

iKioiWi/i/.././  l.iaii 
3820  Court  Street  Fairfield,  Iowa. 

Branches: 
St.  Paul,  Minn.      "Albany,  N.  Y. 
Chicago,  111. 


Louden  Barn  Plans 

Not  a  catalog,  but  a 
complete  story  on  how 
to  build  the  modern 
barn.  112  pages.  Shows 
74  barns  and  6ther 
farm  buildings. 

Louden  Equipment 
Catalog 

224  pages  showing  the 
full  Louden  Line  of 
stalls  and  stanchions, 
litter  and  feed  carriers, 
animal  pens,ba/n  and 
garage  door  hangers, 
hay  unloading  equip- 
ment, power  hoists, 
ventilators,  cupolas  — 
"Everything  for  the 
Barn." 
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BREED  THE  BEST;  THERE  CAN  BE  BUT  ONE  BEST 


The  World  Needs  Large  FAT  HOGS.  Why  lose  money  breeding  and  feeding  scrub  hogs?  Two 
of  our  <).  I.  C.  Hogs  Weighed  2806  Pounds.  We  are  the  most  e.xtensive  breeders  and  shippers  of 
pure  bri  d  hogs  in  the  world.  Write  today  for  the  true  story  of  the  real  O.  I.  C.  Hogs.  All  for- 
eign siiipments  U.  S.  Government  Inspected.  We  have  bred  the  O.  I  C.  Hogs  since  1863  and 
have  never  lost  a  hog  with  cholera  or  any  other  contagious  disease.  Write  today  for  Free  Book 
"The  Hog  from  Birth  to  Sale."  j^^  l  B.  SILVER  CO.,  R.  451,  SALEM,  OHIO 

ORIGINATORS  OF  THE  FAMOUS  O.  I.  C.  SWINE  IN  1863 


is  still  in  force  at  this  writing.  It  will  remain 
so  until  from  thirty  to  ninety  days  have  elapsed 
after  all  the  animals  exposed  to  the  disease  have 
been  disposed  of,  and  the  premises  in  which  they 
were  kept  thoroughly  disinfected.  While  such  a 
quarantine  is  decidedly  inconvenient  and  a  real 
obstacle  at  a  time  when  breeders  are  anxious  to 
advance  the  cause  of  better  stock  as  rapidly  and 
along  as  many  different  lines  as  possible,  the^ 
memory  of  the  costly  outbreak  in  this  country 
in  1914  will  help  American  importers  and  cattle 
owners  to  meet  the  situation  cheerfully,  in  the 
knowledge  that  an  embargo  is  the  only  sure  way 
of  providing  perfect  safety  for  our  herds. 

npHE  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  has  re- 
cently  made  a  recapitulation  of  the  twenty 
years'  history  of  "world's  champion  Jerseys" 
since  the  first  of  those  notable  individuals  was 
proclaimed.  That  was  Dollie's  Valentine,  who 
in  1899  made  10,218  pounds  of  milk,  578  pounds 
of  fat.  Since  then  eleven  other  cows  have  won 
the  title,  the  present  holder  being,  as  will  be 
recalled,  Vive  La  France  of  Oregon,  whose  figures 
are  14,925  pounds  of  milk,  103 1.6  pounds  of  fat. 
The  ownership  of  the  twelve  cows  has  been 
distributed  among  eight  states,  and  one  breeder — 
Mr.  C.  I.  Hood  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  can  claim  the 
honor  of  having  owned  two  of  the  dairy  queens 
included  in  the  aristocratic  list. 

COME  animals  make  claim  to  greatness  on 
^  the  basis  of  their  promise,  this  in  turn  being 
founded  on  the  resounding  names  in  their  pedi- 
gree, the  performances  of  their  sire  and  darn,  the 
conviction  that  they  represent  a  happy  "nick"  of 
bloodlines  intended  by  fate  to  accomplish  great 
things,  or  the  culmination  of  long  years  of  con- 
sistent, logical  study  and  breeding,  etc.  All 
such  arguments  are  good,  but  after  all,  the  sound- 
est basis  for  fame  that  can  be  conceived  of  is  an 
actual  record  of  accomplished  performance,  and 
this  IS  what  leads  Jersey  men  to  point  with  un- 
disguised pride  to  Fauvio's  Prince,  the  eight-year 
old  bull  owned  by  Col.  A.  V.  Barnes  of  New 
Canaan,  Conn.  His  record  includes,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  bountiful  collection  of  ribbons,  in  which 
firsts  and  championships  predominate,  including 
the  trophies  awarded  him  as  Grand  Champion  at 
the  Eastern  States  Exposition  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  and  Aged  Champion  Bull  at  the  National 
Dairy  Show  at  Chicago  this  past  fall;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  herd  of  twelve  daughters  (all  his 
female  progeny  that  have  freshened)  that  began 
their  first  test  periods  at  an  average  age  of  twenty- 
five  months  and  produced,  with  their  first  calves 
an  average  of  9,576  pounds  of  milk,  545.41  pounds 
of  butter  fat.  ^'ou  can  say,  of  course,  that  he 
couldn't  help  himself,  because  his  sire.  Imported 
Golden  Maid's  Prince,  has  thirty-eight  daughters 
and  three  sons  in  the  Register  of  Merit,  and  his 
dam,  Fauvio's  F^mpress,  has  a  record  of  10,097 
pounds  of  milk  and  501  pounds  of  fat. 

'  I  'HE  New  ^'ork  State  Dairyman's  League 
calls  attention  to  a  fact  that  is  probably  not 
generally  known — namely,  that  in  the  last  fifty 
years  the  average  yearly  milk  production  of  the 
dairy  cows  of  the  United  States  has  increased, 
from  about  2,500  pounds  to  5,000  pounds 
approximately.  Compared  with  the  increased 
efficiency  or  productive  accomplishment  of  any 
other  industry,  this  is  a  pretty  good  record. 
Perhaps  it  leads  some  to  ask,  "Why,  then,  is  not 
the  cost  of  milk  lower  than  it  used  to  be  instead 
of  higher.'  I  he  answer  to  that  is,  that  this  im- 
provement has  not  been  a  matter  of  spontaneous 
conception  and  development,  but  the  result  of 
much  careful  study  and  elTort  and  of  the  observ- 
ance of  many  rules  and  standards  of  housing, 
caring  for,  and  feeding  cattle  for  profitable  pro- 
duction. Many  of  these  mean  added  expense 
and  this,  together  with  the  many  miscellaneous 
increases  in  price  encountered  in  dairying  as  well 
as  other  lines  of  industry,  has  served  to  keep  up 
and  even  to  raise  the  cost  of  all  dairy  products. 
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In  One  Volume 

Each  month  COITNTRY  LIFE  treats  sub- 
jects in  which  yon  are  interested.  The  maga- 
zine constitutes  a  reference  book  on  Home 
Buikling  and  Decorating,  Landscape  Gardening, 
Sports,  Dogs,  Poultry,  Cattle,  the  Automobile, 
etc.  Each  color  manual  is  a  treatise,  with  color 
illustrations  that  could  not  be  secured  in  a  book 
on  the  particular  subject.  For  the  price  of  a 
yearly  subscription  you  secure  eight  or  ten  com- 
plete books,  exclusive  0|f  the  color  manuals  which 
could  not  be  bought  in  book  form  at  any  price. 

These  are  worth  saving  to  be  referred  to 
whenever  occasion  arises.  Are  they  worth  $L50 
to  you.'*  We  will  bind  them  for  you  in  a  handy, 
durable  volume,  each  volume  to  contain  six  issues 
beginning  with  May  and  November.  If  there  are 
any  numbers  missing  we  can  supply  them.  Bound 
volumes  are  handy,  they  displace  dust  covered 
magazines,  and  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  a 
book  case.  Send  your  magazines  to  us  and  we 
will  bind  them. 

COUNTRY  LIFE 

Garden  City  New  York 


WALT 
WHITMAN 

SINGER  OF  DEMOCRACY- 
POET  OF  TO-DAY 


POSITIVELY  uncanny 
in  its  modernity  is 
the  poetry  of  Walt 
Whitman.  Turn  the  pages 
of  "Leaves  of 
Grass,"  his 
great  song  of 
humanity,  and 
you  will  see 
that  the  very 
arrangement  of 
the  book  par- 
allels the  spiri- 
tual march  of 
the  United 
States  into  war. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE 
&  COMPANY  publish  the 
Authorized  Copyright  Edi- 
tion of  the  Complete  Leaves 
of  Grass,  the  only  genuine 
and  complete  text  as  ar- . 
ranged,  revised  and  added 


to  by  Walt  Whitman  him- 
self. Three  volumes  in 
one,  about  900  pages,  clear, 
large  tyi)e.    Net  $2.00. 

Other  edi- 
tions   of  the 
only  Complete 
Authorized 
Works  of  Walt 
Whitman,  now 
published  by 
Doubleday, 
Page  &  Com- 
pany, are: 
V om  pi rte  Prone, 
Popular  Edition, 
Net,  $2.00 
Complete  Prose,  Library  Edition, 
eloth.  Net,  $2.00 

"With  Walt  Whitman  in  Camden," 
by  Horace  Traubel,  S  vols., 
per  rol.  Net.  $3.00 

Patriotic  Poems  Net,  $1.25 

Leather,  Net,  $1.75 


cloth. 
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The  best  the  world 
has  ever  seen 

Boy  Woodburn 

By  ALFRED  OLLIVANT 


IS  BY  the  author  who  wrote  the  best  dog 
story  the  world  has  ever  seen — BOB,  SON 
OF  BATTLE.  When  Percy  Rockefeller  was 
an  undergraduate  some  twenty  years  ago,  he 
lent  me  a  copy  of  BOB.  I  returned  it  to  him 
with  extreme  reluctance.  Mr.  OUivant  has 
written  many  books  since  his  opus  magnum, 
but  none  has  come  anywhere  near  it  until  Boy 
Woodburn  appeared.  This  is  the  next  best. 
This  is  the  story  of  a  horse,  and  if  any  reader  is 
in  doubt  who  rode  the  horse  that  won  the  race, 
I  can  tell  him.  I  know  little  about  horses,  but 
I  know  a  good  story  when  I  see  it. 

WILLIAM  LYON  PHELPS 

Professor  of  English  at  Yale. 
Net,  $1.60  at  all  bookstores 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  Publishers 
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^  The  Greatest 
American  Novel 
of  the  Year 


The  Magnificent  Ambersons 

By 

Booth  Tarkington 

^A/^OT  merely   a   publisher's  claim. 

The  novel  was  given  the  Pulitzer 
award  for  the  best  American  novel 
published  in  1918. 

It  is  a  picture  of  American  people,  so 
true  that  you  can  pick  the  characters 
among  your  neighbors:  of  a  hustling, 
growing  American  town  that  suddenly 
discovers  that  it  is  a  city.  Every  char- 
acter is  lovable — at  least  forgivable. 
That  is  why  there  is  no  villain  in  the 
story.  But  the  heroine  is  delightful, 
and  the  hero  surprises  you  by  becoming 
a  hero — almost  behind  your  back. 

lUustrated,  Net,  $1.60 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 

Garden  City  New  York 
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THE-  TALK-  OF  -  THE  •  OFFICE 


THE  MIDWINTER  BOOK  SEASON 

CUSTOM  m  American  publishing  for 
years  has  decreed  two  seasons  alone  for 
the  issuance  of  books,  and,  though  the 
public  may  never  have  been  aware  of  it,  nearly 
all  issues  have  been  classed  either  as  spring 
books  or  fall  books.  But  times  have  changed 
with  us  as  with  all  others.  The  unprecedent- 
edly  large  Christmas  season  just  passed,  far 
from  being  followed  by  a  reaction,  evidently 
has  only  made  more  book  readers  than  before. 
January,  once  considered  a  "dead"  month  by 
booksellers,  is  now  a  very  good  one.  Years 
ago  when  it  was  considered  heresy  to  jjublish 
in  January-,  we  began  the  custom  of  issuing 
one  important  work  of  fiction.  The  experi- 
ment was  successful,  and  if  we  may  say  so 
without  seeming  to  boast,  others  took  it  up. 

This  year  it  is  to  be  not  one  book  in  January 
but  many,  for  a  new  publishing  custom  is  com- 
ing into  being  in  the  wake  of  the  generally  in- 
creased interest  in  books. 

In  short,  the  first  Midwinter  Book  Season 
is  now  in  full  swing  and  is  receiving  hearty  sup- 
port from  its  real  creators,  the  public.  So 
greatly  (apparently  from  the  active  sale  of 
books)  has  the  American  public  taken  to  the 
buying  and  reading  of  books  that  for  the  pur- 
poses of  book-trade  practice  the  few  January 
and  February  books  of  previous  years,  which 
were  then  considered  as  early  harbingers  of  the 
spring  season,  have  been  increased  many  fold 
and  have  become  a  separate  publishing  season 
for  the  period.  Thus  the  spring  season  this 
year,  and  we  hope  henceforth,  will  begin  in 
its  proper  time — that  is,  in  March. 

We  feel  that  all  who  are  concerned  with  the 
reading,  selling,  and  making  of  books  are  to 
be  congratulated  upon  this  distinct  step  for- 
ward in  American  book  practice. 

ENOS  A.  MILLS 

In  "Adventures  of  a  Nature  Guide"  Enos 
A.  Mills  has  packed  much  of  his  deep  love  and 
understanding  of  our  own  great  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Some  one  has  called  him  a  "naturalist 
who  writes  like  a  novelist,  and  with  the  knowl- 
edge, accuracy  and  painstaking  enthusiasm  of 
a  scientist."  Thus  if  you  know  the  mountains, 
or  hope  to  know  them,  here  is  the  book  for  you. 

Many  people  know  Mr.  Mills  as  a  writer 
and  naturalist  only.  A  comparative  few  know 
him  personally,  through  visits  to  Estes  Park, 
Colorado,  and  acquaintance  with  him  and  his 
interesting  family.  Those  who  have  missed 
this  delightful  experience  may  have  it  vicari- 
ously through  his  new  book,  for  it  has  perhaps 
more  of  his  rich  nature-loving  personality  than 
his  other  books. 

"kIm"  for  THE  AGES 

Don  Marquis,  that  rubicund  satirist  of  our 
American  foibles,  in  a  rarely  reminiscent  mood 
in  his  column  in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun — 


"The  Sun  Dial" — remarks  that  he  would  rather 
have  written  "Kim"  than  any  other  book. 

"Speaking  of  'Kim',"  he  continues,  "the 
late  Joel  Chandler  Harris  once  remarked  to  us: 
'  "Kim"  is  the  best  thing  Kipling  ever  did.  It 
is  a  better  book  than  any  one  else  has  done  in 
a  good  many  years.  It  is  one  of  the  really  great 
books.  It  will  live.  People  will  appreciate 
it  more  as  the  years  go  by.' 

"And  then  he  added,  after  a  pause:  'I  have 
read  it  again  and  again.  Not  merely  once  or 
twice,  but  several  times  a  year  ever  since  it  has 
been  pubhshed.'" 

OLE  HANSON  ON  BOLSHEVISM 

Of  special  and  very  timely  interest  is  Ole 
Hanson's  book,  "Americanism  versus  Bolshe- 
vism." As  the  world  knows,  this  staunch 
uncompromising  American  met  the  T.  W.  W. 
and  Bolshevism  in  a  head-on  collision  in  Seattle 
during  the  author's  incumbency  as  Mayor — 
and  Americanism  won.  The  story  of  this 
attempt  at  revolution  in  Seattle  is  significant 
as  revealing  the  method  of  attack,  the  strength, 
and  the  vulnerability  of  the  revolutionary 
forces  at  work  throughout  the  world.  Mr. 
Hanson  gives  a  comjjlete  story  of  the  affair 
in  his  book.  We  recommend  it  to  all  high- 
minded  men  who  would  inform  themselves  on 
this  subject.  It  is  the  report  and  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  man  on  the  spot,  the  responsible 
head  of  the  forces  that  met  and  downed  the 
first  uglyattemj)t  at  Bolshevism  in  this  country. 

A  NEW  CONRAD  NOVEL 

In  April  or  early  May  we  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  announcing  a  new  novel  by  Joseph 
Conrad — always  a  literary  event  of  importance 
to  the  reading  public.  The  title  will  be  "The 
Rescue,"  and  the  book  returns  again  to  the 
South  Seas — the  Malayan  Archipelago  wherein 
some  of  his  best  loved  early  books  are  laid. 

Coincident  with  the  announcement  we  can- 
not resist  the  temptation  to  reprint  here  a  few 
lines  from  a  paper  in  a  recent  issue  of  Vanity 
Fair  on  Mr.  Conrad  by  Hugh  Walpole,  the 
novelist,  who  a  few  years  ago  wrote  a  whole 
book  on  Conrad's  art.    Mr.  Walpole  says: 

When  I  think  of  him,  I  see  him,  in  my  mind's  eye, 
spare,  short,  square-shouldered,  his  gray  beard  fiercely 
peaked,  his  billy-cock  hat  a  little  on  one  side,  his  eyes 
kindly,  humorous  and  penetrating;  sitting  in  the  middle 
of  the  Kentish  fields,  quite  ready  to  sit  there  till  the  end 
of  time,  granted  that  his  wife  and  sons  will  sit  there  with 
him,  having  travelled,  he  will  give  you  to  understand, 
enough  in  his  first  thirty  years  to  earn  the  everlasting 
right  to  motionless,  passionate  observation. 

It  is  true  enough  that  he  likes  to  break  his  immo- 
bility with  sudden  flashes  of  passion,  or  humor,  or  inter- 
pretation of  life;  but  these  flashes  are  as  swift  and  tran- 
sient as  lightning  on  a  summer  sky.  They  only  em- 
phasize the  tranquility  the  more. 

HAS    THE     COURAGE    OF    HER  CONVICTIONS: 
HAVE  YOU? 

Gene  Stratton-Porter  has  sent  us,  with  per- 
mission to  reprint  here,  one  letter  from  her 


large  correspondence  from  readers  and  other 
nature  lovers.    It  says: 

_  Thank  you  for  your  letter  telling  me  about  the  cater- 
pillar book. 

I  have  sent  your  publishers  lists  of  about  eighty 
parents  and  forty  other  people  who  I  know  do  buy  such 
books. 

I  have  also  enclosed  lists  of  members  of  the  Garden 
Club,  an  organization  with  limited  membership;  of  the 
Monday  Club,  composed  of  ladies  of  the  families  of 
Wesleyan  University  faculty;  of  the  University  Club; 
and  of  all  teachers  and  librarians  in  this  and  adjoining 
towns. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Garden  Club  devoted  to  "Pests" 
I  was  able  to  read  your  letter  upon  that  subject  with 
another  from  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company  describing 
the  new  book,  also  your  moth  book. 

I  hope  this  proves  that  I  appreciate  your  kindness  in 
replying  to  my  question. 


An  interesting  idea,  don't  you  think  so? 
If  you  have  the  courage  of  your  convictions  as 
this  lady  has,  do  as  she  has  done  and  it  will  be 
the  greatest  possible  help  to  us  in  reaching  the 
people  who  really  love  the  birds  enough  to  pay 
for  their  song  and  work  as  insecticides,  in  coin 
that  will  truly  be  a  benefit  to  the  birds.  Talk 
does  not  help  much,  but  to  send  Country  Life 
the  names  of  people  who  love  birds  enough  to 
work  a  few  hours  a  year  to  pay  for  their  pro- 
tection, truly  helps  the  little  feathered  workers 
who  are  making  the  world  habitable  and  beau- 
tiful for  us. 

This  is  only  a  suggestion,  but  only  think  how 
it  would  help  us  if  one  woman  out  of  every 
town  in  the  United  States  would  send  us  the 
names  of  the  people  who  truly  love  the  birds 
enough  to  pay  iDack  a  part  of  the  heavy  debt  we 
owe  them,  and  are  so  slow  and  selfish  about 
paying  back,  and  above  all  so  short-sighted. 


A  CHAMPION  OF  THE  BOOK  SHOPS 

In  his  delightful  article  so  full  of  charm  for 
the  booklover  as  well  as  substantial  food  for 
thought  Mr.  A.  Edward  Newton,  writing  on 
"The  Decay  of  the  Bookshop  "  in  a  late  issue  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  hails  Christopher  Morley, 
author  of  "The  Haunted  Book  Shop,"  "Par- 
nassus on  Wheels,"  etc.,  as  a  champion  of  the 
downtrodden  bookseller. 

We  used  to  hear  much  of  the  elevation  of  the  stage; 
apparently  that  has  been  given  over;  let  us  elevate 
the  bookshop.  It  can  be  done.  My  friend,  Christo- 
pher Morley, — 

.    .    .    Phoebus!  what  a  name 

To  fill  the  speaking-trump  of  future  fame. — 

in  his  delightful  "Parnassus  on  Wheels,"  shows  that 
there  may  be  plenty  of  "uplift"'  and  a  world  of  romance 
in  a  traveling  van  well  stocked  with  books.  Indeed,  a 
pleasant  holiday  could  be  planned  along  the  lines  of 
Roger  Mifflin's  novel  venture  in  bookselling.  I 
prophesy  for  this  book,  some  day,  such  fame  as  is  now 
enjoyed  by  Stevenson's  "Travels  with  a  Donkey."  It 
is,  in  fact,  just  such  a  book,  although  admittedly  the 
plump  white  horse,  Pegasus,  lacks  somewhat  the  tem- 
peramental charm  of  R.  L.  S.'s  best  drav/n  female 
character,  !Modestine. 
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The  classic  entrance  facade  of  Mrs.  Harry  Payne  Whitney's  studio,  Wheatley  Hills,  Long  Island 


ADVENTURING  in  STUT>IOS 

"By  JESSIE  rMJRTIN  S REESE 

Color   Illustrations    by   Vernon   Howe  Bailey 


WHAT  is  a  studio.?  Immediately  your  mind  brings 
forth  a  picture  of  high  easels,  wrapped  in  velvet,  in  a 
long,  lofty  room  of  little  furnishing.  The  very  name 
itself  means  a  place  in  which  to  work  in  solitude.  And 
painters  and  musicians  long  since  took  the  name  tor  their  own  work- 
shops, leaving  the  rest  of  the  world  their  parlors  and  their  "dens" 
in  which  to  spend  the  moments  of  vague  unrest  that  might  smite 
them. 

It  took  the  rest  of  the  world  some  time  to  discover  that  studios 
need  not  be  the  possessions  solely  of  these  artist  folk,  however.  For 
centuries  outsiders  visited  them  in  great  humility,  wondering  at  their 
potency  in  aiding  their  owners  with  the  masterpieces  that  were 
created  there.  Do  you  remember  how  royalty  visited  the  studio 
of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  and  bowed  before  him  ?  His  genius  gave  them 
pause,  but  his  workshop  left  a  haunting  envy  in  their  breasts.  Even 
kings  might  not  always  have  the  divine  power  of  artistic  expression, 
so  how  should  they  have  studios? 

IT  took  the  present  age,  bold  in  all  things,  to  discover  that  one 
need  not  have  the  divine  gift  in  order  to  have  a  studio.  Dur- 
ing the  last  few  decades  of  the  past-  century,  Society  took  up  Art 


seriously — that  is,  as  seriously  as  Society  ever  does  take  up  those 
things  that  it  does  not  understand.  It  visited  studios,  and  went 
home  to  sketch  the  pansy  on  its  doorstep.  Whereupon  it  saw  the 
need  for  its  own  studios,  and  promptly  had  them.  Its  children  did 
not  even  wait  to  paint  the  pansy — they  grew  up  familiarly  with 
studios  and  conceived  them  as  places  in  which  to  do  one's  thinking 
or  working  or  playing,  as  the  case  might  be.  It  lay  with  the  in- 
dividual as  to  what  use  should  be  made  of  the  studio. 

And  this  is  well.  America,  above  all  other  nations,  has  need 
for  a  national  workshop — and  that  is  what  all  these  studios  are. 
Europe  is  her  own  workshop.  On  her  very  soil  are  the  beautiful 
things  produced  by  her  artists  of  many  centuries.  One  has  but 
to  turn  around — indeed,  one  need  not  even  do  that — to  have  his 
eyes  meet  some  lovely  thing  in  the  humblest  place.  All  life  is  art 
there,  and  art  is  but  an  expression  of  life.  It  is  not  forced,  for  the 
breath  of  art  is  blown  on  the  worker  day  after  day  as  he  goes  to 
his  work  and  back.  The  buildings  he  passes,  the  curtains  he  draws 
aside,  are  all  one  in  beauty  of  conception.  Each  artist  and 
artisan  has  learned  from  "hi§,  predecessor  the  holiness  of  his  work, 
and  had  it  unconsciously  impressed  upon  him  by  all  the  loveliness 
that  those  former  workers  have  left  for  his  viewing. 


©  1920,  Doublcday.  Pas;.'  &  Co, 
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Painted  by  Vernon  Howe  Bailey 

The  workroom  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest  producers  of  drama.    The  potency  , 
of  color  as  an  inspiration  to  creative  work  is  well  known,  hence  it  is  entirely 
fitting  to  find  royal  purple  the  dominant  color  note  in  ^Da  vid  Belasco's  studio 
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IN  AMERICA  things  are  quite  different.  Here  everything  tliat 
has  been  made  by  the  hands  of  men  is  new,  and  often  forced,  it 
must  be  admitted.  Our  museums  are  the  only  places  we  have  where 
beauty  is  to  be  seen  on  every  hand — and  who  goes  to  museums  as  a 
steady  diet?  Although  art  is  not  yet  spontaneous, it  may  be  made  so 
if  only  the  treasures  that  are  contained  in  the  museums  can  be  brought 
into  closer  touch  with  the  people  than  they  are  at  present.  I'his 
does  not  mean  that  everyone  should  be  a  collector  of  priceless  Italian 
paintings,  or  anything  of  the  sort.  What  it  does  mean,  however,  is 
that  everyone,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  should  to  some  extent  have 
museum  pieces  in  his  home. 

And  this  is  just  what  the  advent  of  studios  in  the  American  home 
is  doing  for  us.  It  is  placing  those  very  pieces  in  the  home  where 
their  owners  can  live  with  them  and  become  familiar  with  them, 
instead  of  having  to  visit  them  at  stated  times,  stare  at  them  a  short 
while,  and  then  turn  away  and  not  see  them  again  until  the  next 
visit.  While  such  familiarity  with  lovely  specimens  of  furniture 
and  hangings  and  incidental  furnishings  may  not  be  productive  of 
a  great  amount  of  artistic  enterprise  in  this  generation,  it  will  prove 
its  worth  in  a  greater  output  of  really  artistic  things  in  America  be- 
fore very  long. 

A STUDIO  is  a  place  that  you  want  to  decorate  yourself.  You 
may  give  your  decorator  carte  blanche  throughout  the  house, 
with  this  one  exception.  Here  you  want  to  express  yourself  un- 
hampered by  rule  or  precedent.  Then  too,  it  is  here  that  you  want 
vour  most  precious  possessions,  whether  they  seem  to  fit  or  not. 
Where  a  decorator  might  "off  with  its  head" 
in  the  heartless  manner  of  Alice's  Duchess, 
vou  will  ponder  and  fuss — for  years,  maybe 
— until  that  particular  chair  has  found  a 
nook  where  it  can  be  enjoyed  without  put- 
ting too  unmannerly  a  foot  forward  mto  the 
room.  Your  old  manuscripts,  if  such  be 
vour  hobby,  will  have  to  have  cupboards 
that  could  be  harbored  in  no  other  room  ui 
the  house,  and  you  yourself  want  to  feel 
that  here  at  last  is  a  place  where  you  can 
think  without  interruption. 

That  is  essentially  what  the  studio  of 
to-day  has  become — a  thinkshop,  if  I  may 
coin  the  word,  where  used'  to  be  the  work- 
shop. But  few  of  the  rooms  called  studios 
are  workshops — no  less  glory  to  them;  for  is 
it  not  as  important  to  conceive  a  splendid 
idea  for  the  betterment  of  the  world  in  one 
way  or  another  as  to  execute  a  conception 
of  another  sort — a  symphony  or  a  glorious 
painting? 

Perhaps  that  is  why  everybody  hopes 
some  day  to  have  a  studio.  Artist  dreams 
may  not  lie  in  all  of  us,  but  the  idea  of  pos- 
sessing a  little  corner  where  we  can  think 
our  own  thoughts  unhindered  by  other  hu- 
mans, and  aided  by  works  of  art  from  the 
past  and  the  present,  is  something  that  few 
can  resist.  Each  person  has  different  ideas  to 
ponder,  so  each  studio  would  evolve  into  a 
place  quite  different  from  its  fellows.  The 
poet  has  no  need  for  the  vast  reaches  in  his 
room  that  the  musician  demands  in  his,  and 
the  pa.nter  scorns  the  splendid  things  that 
make  the  collector's  studio  a  joy  to  the 
favored  visitor. 


It  is  not  difficult  to  determine  which  is  Mrs.  Harry  Payne  Whit- 
ney's studio.  i  he  fountain  in  the  centre,  the  draped  figure  which 
shows  that  it  is  still  in  process  of  creation,  and  the  many  smaller 
casts  about  the  room  all  indicate  that  their  owner  is  a  worker  in 
form.  That  she  is  one  of  America's  best  known  sculptresses  makes 
this  studio  of  hers  of  surpassing  interest.  Its  comfortable  furnish- 
ings and  the  nonchalant  placing  of  them  prove  Mrs.  Whitney's 
artist-enjoyment  of  absolute  rest  in  her  moments  of  relaxation,  and 
her  lack  of  interest  in  anything  but  her  work  during  working  hours. 
One  can  imagine  her  drinking  chocolate  at  five  o'clock  on  whichever 
couch  she  happened  to  drop,  but  her  eyes  are  probably  fixed  re- 
trospectively on  the  figure  which  she  has  not  yet  covered  for  the 
night. 

OUITE  on  the  other  hand,  observe  for  a  moment  the  severe 
beauty  of  Reginald  De  Koven's  music  room.  While  Mrs. 
Whitney's  studio  shows  the  work  of  her  hand,  Mr.  De  Koven  has  a 
visibly  empty  room  which  during  his  work  hours  he  peoples  with 
large  orchestras  and  choruses  swaying  and  swelling  with  the  themes 
he  draws  for  them  on  the  piano  placed  near  at  hand.  That  these 
many  people  exist  only  in  his  mind  matters  little  to  him,  for  he 
knows  that  they  will  really  exist  on  another  stage  before  many 
months  have  passed,  and  that  then  hundreds  of  other  people  shall 
say  whether  or  not  he  has  done  well  at  this  time.  Actually,  Mr. 
De  Koven  has  a  Httle  gallery  opposite  that  dignified  mantel,  where 
a  small  orchestra  can  be  placed  when  it  is  necessary.  And  it  can 
be  seen  that  a  select  audience  of  a  few  highly  favored  friends  may 


THERE  are  among  us,  Americans  who 
have  brought  their  work  to  that  high 
state  of  perfection  that  gives  them  title  to 
fame.  Their  studios  are  indeed  places  of 
interest  to  us  all,  dreamers  and  doers  alike. 
Here  have  they  accomplished  the  things 
which  all  of  us  have  striven  for  in  one  form  or 
another  all  our  lives,  and  here  we  may  per 
haps  guess  in  some  measure  the  secret  of 
that  success. 


I'horograph  by  Brown  Bros. 

David  Uclusco  in  his  studio,  where  he  has  al  liatid  everything  Uiat  long  experience  has  taught  him  will  facilitate  his  dramatic  work 


I'aintcd  by  \  ernon  Howe  Bailey 


cyjfrj.  Harry  '-Payne  IVhitney  is  one  of  -^^imerica  s  best  kno-ivn  sculptresses, 
and  no  second  glance  is  necessary  to  determine  that  hers  is  the  studio  of  a 
worker  in  form,  where  other  interests  do  not  intrude  during  working  hours 
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sometimes  pass  prior  judgment 
from  that  far  end  of  the  room. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  De  Koven's 
studio  is  a  fine  example  of  Jacobean 
reproduction.  Its  paneled  walls 
and  molded  plaster  ceiling  show  to 
advantage  the  handsome  chairs  ot 
the  period  which  furnish  the  room. 
The  splendid  high  windows  and  the 
mantti  of  superb  proportions  of 
themselves  make  the  room  one  in 
which  it  might  be  supposed  that 
composition  w  ould  be  an  easy  mat- 
ter for  one  of  Mr.  De  Koven's 
proven  ability. 

FROM  a  collector  you  would  nat- 
urally expect  something  quite 
different  in  the  way  of  a  studio,  and 
that  of  Mr.  James  L.  Breese  in  New 
York,  is  no  exception.  Here  are 
to  be  seen  the  trophies  of  his  world- 
wide quest,  blended  mto  a  harmon- 
ious whole  by  careful  placement. 
This  is  the  sort  of  studio  that  is 
most  difficult  of  decoration.  It  re- 
sists attempts  at  amalgamation,  for 
the  furnishings  of  many  countries 
and  many  periods  do  not  easily  lend 
themselves  to  harmonious  group- 
ing.   Yet  here  is  shown  furniture 


Photograph  by  Jean  dc  Strtrletki 
Mrs.  Harry  Payne  Whitney,  and  (below)  the  garden  side  of  her  Long  Island  studio 


of  widely  differing  sorts,  with  never 
a  piece  glaring  at  its  neighbor. 

This  is  no  doubt  due  in  great 
measure  to  the  bisymmetrical  plac- 
ing of  the  things  in  this  long  room, 
the  Elizabethan  high  chest  being 
balanced  by  the  lower  cabinet  op- 
posite, and  to  the  division  of  the 
room  lengthwise  by  the  old  refect- 
ory table.  A  careful  study  of  this 
studio  will  reveal  the  fact  that  al- 
most every  little  piece  of  furniture 
in  the  room — even  to  the  two  vases 
on  the  chest,  which  are  doubly 
balanced,  in  themselves  and  in  the 
pair  of  urns  on  the  cabinet — is 
placed  in  bisymmetric  arrange- 
ment, so  that  order  of  a  very  pleas- 
ing sort  is  brought  out  of  a  chaos 
that  might  so  easily  exist. 

A  COLLECTOR  of  another 
-iA-  sort,  Mr.  David  Belasco  has 
furnished  his  studio  in  such  away 
as  to  render  easy  his  great  task  of 
collecting  plays  and  players  and 
making  of  them  something  to 
charm  New  York — even  America — 
tor  many  seasons.  It  is  no  more 
strange  to  find  his  studio  done  in 
royal  purple  than  to  see  that  it  is 


•JU 

Painted  by  Vernon  Howe  Bailey 


The  spacious  emptiness  of  Reginald  de  I(ovens  music  room  is  of  itsef  an 
inspiration  to  people  it  in  fayicy  with  actors  in  the  themes  he  draws  from  the 
piano.    Incidentally^  the  room  is  a  fine  example  of  Jacobean  reproduction 
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l*hotograph  by  Brown  Bros. 


Reginald  De  Koven.  whose  sLudio  is  shown  in  color  on  the  opposite  page,  and  again  below 


lined  with  books  as  high  as  arm  can  reach.  They  are  equally 
necessary  to  his  art,  for  while  the  books  bring  ideas,  technique,  re- 
laxation, the  color  is  no  doubt  a  source  of  great  inspiration. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  all  of  these  studios  ot  people  of  acknowledged 
accomplishment  are  furnished  in  warm  tones.  Mental  restfulness 
is  not  one  of  the  qualities  that  is  to  be  desired  in  a  studio.  Being  a 
workroom,  it  must  needs  have  colors  that  would  stir  one  on  to  ac- 
tivity, and  this  a  cold  color  would  never  do. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  each  color  has  its  own  significance 
in  the  working  of  the  human  mind,  and  Mr.  Belasco's  studio  ex- 
emplifies this  fact  to  a  high  degree.  Mysticism  and  dignity  are  the 
two  fundamental  qualities  found  in  purple,  the  proof  of  which  is 
seen  in  the  mys- 
tic significance 
given  the  color 
in  church  cere- 
monials, and  its 
use  by  those  who 
are  emerging 
from  the  black  of 
formal  mourn- 
ing. Nature  her- 
self expresses 
shadow  by  the 
use  of  purple 
shades,  as  any 
one  will  testify 
who  has  observed 
the  snow  just  be- 
fore eventide. 
Could  David 
Belasco,  that  ex- 
emplification of 
mysticism,  have 
chosen  a  more 
fitting  color  for 
h  i  s  workroom : 
His  plays,  too, 
show  the  result 
of  this  color  in- 
spiration in  their 
ever  -  present 

mystic    funda-         pi,ot<,Krapi,  i.y  Joim  Waii.cc-  G.mes 

mental     scheme.  I'acing  llie  great  tireplace  in  Mr.  De  Koven's  music  studio 


THE  studio  of  Mr.  Whitney  Warren  betrays  his  profession  in  the 
examples  of  historic  ornament  to  be  seen  on  the  walls.  Like 
all  architects,  his  greatest  demand  in  his  studio  is  for  light.  No 
need  here  for  mystic  purple,  for  every  thought  of  the  designer  of 
buildings  is  of  clarity.  Light  in  actuality,  too,  is  necessary  for  the 
careful  plans  that  such  an  artist  must  make.  Other  than  that,  Mr. 
Warren's  studio  is  much  like  that  of  any  other  artist  in  feeling,  full 
of  the  charming  little  furnishings  of  which  an  artist  makes  his  home. 
The  busts,  the  pictures,  the  globes,  and  the  colorful  tapestry  are  all 
such  things  as  a  lover  of  beauty  and  Old  Wttrld  cliarm  would  choose 
to  live  with. 

Whether  one  be  man  or  woman  counts  for  much  in  this  game  ot 

building  oneself 
a  studio,  much 
as  in  making  a 
home.  The  artist 
who  is  a  woman 
is  likely  to  de- 
mand quite  a  dif- 
ferent workroom 
from  that  re- 
quired by  a  man, 
even  though  they 
both  write 
poetry.  Mrs. 
Leonard  Tho- 
mas, though  she 
write  under  the 
masculine  nom  de 
plumeof  Michael 
Strange,  cannot 
deny  her  femin- 
inity to  any  one 
who  has  seen  her 
studio.  The 
strength  that  is 
expressed  in  the 
red  of  chairs  and 
hangings  is  a  wo- 
manly strength, 
and  how  inspir- 
ing to  write  near 
such  flaming 
color!    Even  the 


John  Russell  Pope,  architect 
is  this  little  gallery,  where  a  small  orchestra  can  be  placed 


Painted  by  Vernon  Howe  Bailey 


The  D^w  York  studio  of^hCr.  JVhitney  Warren  proclaims  itseif  the  workroom  of  an 
architect,  whose  greatest  demand  in  such  a  room  is  for  lightness  and  clarity,  fight 
in  actuality,  too,  is  necessary  for  the  careful  plans  that  such  an  artist  must  make 
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lucid  green  which  so  perfectly  complements  it  is  a  most  energetic 
color,  while  those  warm  plaster  walls  could  not  but  inspire  lovely 
verse  in  her  who  might  be  able  to  grasp  the  inspiration.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  energetic  little  bronze  figure  on  the  corner  of 
the  piano. 

ANOTHER  feminine  studio  is  that  of  Mrs.  Larz  Anderson.  It 
-/i-  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  Mrs.  Anderson  is  an  ardent  lover  of  the 
Orient.  That  she  not  only  collects  its  treasures,  but  adapts  their 
mode  of  decoration  to  her  own  uses,  as  well,  is  also  patent  to  the  eye. 
From  where  could  the  idea  for  such  a  ceiling  have  come,  but  from 
the  Orient,  and  yet  where  could  one  find  it  but  in  America?  That  is 
one  of  the  charms  of  having  your  studio  in  America — you  can  draw 
on  all  nations  to  any  extent,  and  still  keep  the  atmosphere  of  your 
own  land. 

Mrs.  Anderson's  choice  of  a  round  room  is  particularly  noteworthy 
for  the  showing  of  her  collection  ot  Eastern  objrts  d'art.  The  sunken 
fireplace  of  blue  tile  is  especially  interesting,  striking  as  it  does  a  new 
note  in  fireplaces,  as  well  as  a  decidedly  unusual  one  in  interior  de- 
coration. A  semicircular  seat  on  ^9  level  with  the  floor  surrounds  it, 
with  a  wooden  railing  separating  it  from  the  floor  of  the  room.  The 
fireplace  seat  is  covered  with  black  and  gold  brocade.  The  over- 
mantel likewise  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  those  who  would  have  new 
and  lovely  things  in  their  homes,  for  it  is  composed  of  a  Buddha 
inset  in  a  deep-cut  circle,  with  a  tiny  ivory  figure  standing  on  an 
equally  tiny  shelf  on  either  side,  outside  the  circle. 

ALL  of  these  people  seem  to  work  in  a  httle  museum  of  their  own 
making.  And  this  is  quite  as  it  should  be.  Each  has  furnished 
his  room  in  the  trappings  of  the  country  and  the  times  that  most  ap- 
pealed to  his  miagination,  and  it  is  through  such  perfect  accord  with 
then-  owners'  imagination  that  these  rooms  can  ofi^er  the  inspuation 
that  they  give  so  freely.  Were  such  studios  more  in  vogue  to-day 
perhaps  America  might  have  a  greater  number  of  real  artists  than 
she  can  boast  at  present,  to  say  nothing  of  a  wider  circle  of  art 
lovers.  The  very  act  of  living  amid  such  surroundings  will  bring  to 
birth  any  latent  artistry  that  a  person  may  have. 

An  artist's  work  takes  its  atmosphere  from  his  studio,  always. 
This  has  been  seen  in  all  the  studios  previously  discussed.  It  be- 
hooves an  artist,  then,  to  choose  wisely  the  furnishings  for  this  most 
important  room  in  his  house.  Benvenuto  Cellini,  in  the  opening 
paragraph  of  his  autobiography,  says,  "All  men  ot  whatsoever 
quality  they  be  who  have  done  anything  of  excellence,  or  which  may 
properly  resemble  excellence,  ought,  if  they  are  persons  of  truth  and 
honesty,  to  describe  their  life  with  their  own  hand."  He  might 
have  added  that  their  own  workshops  are  as  faithful  a  description 
of  their  lives  as  they  can  ever  give,  if,  as  he  says,  "they  are  persons 
of  truth  and  honesty";  their  work,  in  turn,  completing  the  circle, 
bemg  an  expression  of  their  studio,  and  so  of  themselves. 

IT  HAS  only  lately  begun  to  dawn  on  the  minds  ot  people  that 
surroundings  of  this  sort  from  birth  are  what  help  to  make  the 
truly  great  artist.  It  takes  too  much  effort  to  discard  the  fruitless 
memories  of  an  artistically  dry  youth  for  the  artist  to  have  a  great 
deal  of  energy  left  to  spend  on  creation  in  later  life,  when  he  should 
have  to  exert  no  conscious  thought  on  his  surroundings.  It  is  the 
unconscious  joy  in  beauty  imbibed  from  early  childhood  that  gives 
one  the  impetus  to  art.  Then  can  the  training  in  art  school  be 
taken  at  its  full  worth;  but  if  it  is  here  that  the  art  training  is  begun, 
it  will  mean  just  so  much  cold  knowledge  grasped  by  the  intellect, 
rather  than  the  warm  fire  of  personal  inspiration  from  intimate 
contact  with  objects  of  beauty. 

Perhaps  that  is  why  the  Italians  are  so  innately  artistic  a  people. 
For  centuries  they  have  been  immersed  in  art.  And  to-day  the 
poorest  of  them  has  an  appreciation  of  line  and  form  and  color  that 
is  the  envy  of  many  a  cultured  American.  Art  is  life  to  them,  and  not 
merely  a  pleasure  to  be  added  to  the  joy  of  living.  To  accomplish 
consciously  vs^hat  they  have  done  unconsciously,  we  must  establish 
in  our  own  homes  studios  where  we  may  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  ages, 
in  miniature,  even  as  they  have  done  on  a  larger  scale,  until  we  re- 
spond without  conscious  thought  to  that  which  artistically  is  good 
and  beautiful. 

Miss  Jane  Addams,  in  her  book  "Hull  House"  tells  a  story  of  an 
Italian  recently  arrived  in  Chicago  from  his  native  land,  that  illus- 
trates only  too  well  this  ingrained  artistry  of  the  Italians,  and  our 


Mr.  Whitney  Warren,  who  has  been  active  in  the  French 
reconstruction  work  taken  up  by  American  architects 


own  Stupidity  in  this  respect.  The  man  had  been  a  wood-carver, 
a  humble  enough  worker,  but  one  who  had  worked  on  the  cathedral 
of  h  IS  native  city.  When  he  got  to  Chicago  he  was  unable  to  find 
work  other  than  the  unpleasant  sort  at  which  we  set  our  immigrants, 
and  for  love  of  his  earlier  work  and  for  relaxation  he  carved,  in  the 
same  design  that  he  had  used  on  the  cathedral  in  Italy,  the  balustrade 
post  on  the  floor  of  the  tenement  in  which  he  lived.  For  this  he 
was  summarily  ejected  by  an  irate  landlord. 

IT  WILL  be  seen  that  the  studios  under  discussion  have  borrowed 
from  the  old  furniture  of  other  lands  for  their  furnishings.  Mrs. 
Thomas's  studio  is  in  the  best  Italian  manner,  and,  incidentally, 
her  verse  has  all  the  fire  of  the  Italian  poets.  The  dignified  but 
glorious  furnishings  of  the  Golden  Age  of  England  supply  Mr. 
De  Koven  with  lyrics  and  stately  adagios  alike,  while  Mrs.  Anderson 
delights  in  the  exquisite  turniture  of  the  East.  Some  day,  perhaps 
we  may  not  have  to  go  to  other  countries  for  these  things,  but  here 
we  come  up  against  the  same  wall  with  but  one  gate  through — only 
by  the  cultivation  of  studios  now  can  we  create  our  own  furnishings 
later. 

In  olden  days  a  studio  was  a  place  where  one  lived  as  well  as 
worked.  Lite  to  the  older  artists,  in  fact,  meant  little  else  but  work — - 
otherwise  how  did  they  accomplish  so  much  in  no  longer  a  lifetime 
than  we  have  to-day,  who  will  leave  so  little  work  behind  us.?  We 
might  do  well  to  emulate  them  in  this  respect,  and  spend  more  time 
in  these  studios  which  we  consider  worthy  of  our  best  moments,  at 
least.  If  they  be  productive  of  more  work  thereby  we  are  the  gain- 
ers by  so  much.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  come  of  the  extra 
time  spent  in  them  but  an  increased  pleasure  in  our  own  thoughts 
and  exterior  possessions,  we  are  still  further  along  the  long  road  of 
Art  than  we  would  have  been  otherwise. 

ONE  American  artist  of  international  reputation,  Mr.  Jonas  Lie, 
decorated  his  studio  himself  after  the  manner  of  his  early 
forebears,  purely  for  the  joy  of  the  work  itself,  making  of  his  work- 
shop a  sort  of  home  where  he  could  enjoy  that  which  was  denied 


Painted  by  Vernon  Howe  Bailey 


The  studio  of  a  poet,  feminine  in  every  detail  yet  expressing  strength  as 
well,  is  that  of  <ty)rfrs.  Leonard  <lM'.  Thomas.  JA(^o  struggling  genius 
in  his  garret  ever  previsioned  a  more  satisfying  workroom  than  this 
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him  by  his  purely  American  en- 
vironment, which  must  have  ap- 
peared somewhat  uninspiring  to 
him  whose  earlier  background  was 
so  rich.  Painted  ships  in  full  sail 
and  gaily  prancing  chargers  in  suit- 
able decorative  spaces  make  his 
room  a  joy  to  the  visitor  as  well  as 
a  source  of  inspiration  to  himselt. 

Another  American  painter  who 
fills  his  studio  with  ships  is  Mr. 
Ben  Ali  Haggin,  the  well-known 
portraitist.  Mr.  Haggin's  ships, 
however,  sail  forth  in  the  clear 
ether  of  his  studio,  for  they  are 
ship  models.  Large  as  his  studio 
is,  it  seems  to  be  a  veritable  har- 
bor for  sailing  vessels  of  all  sorts, 
so  many  are  there  hanging  and 
standing  about  the  room. 


THE  studio  IS  the  logical  place 
for  the  housing  of  one's  most 
precious  possessions,  if  one's 
heart  is  set  on  collections  of  any 
kind.  Hobbies  of  all  sorts  can  be 
satisfied  and  the  booty  brought 
to  this,  one's  own  room,  to  occupy 
the  place  of  honor  that  it  could 
not  be  afforded  in  any  other  room 
in  the  house.  Apropos  of  this 
thought,  a  house  comes  to  mind 
which  was  built  only  a  few  years 
ago,  and  was,  one  might  say,  built 
of  a  hobby.  For  Mr.  Clare  Briggs 
builded  him  a  house  of  old  ship's 

timber,  and  he  swears  he  has  a  house  such  as  has  not  been  built  in 
centuries.  From  his  studio  on  an  upper  floor,  to  his  living  room  on 
the  first  floor,  he  has  that  heart's  desire  of  all  romanticists,  a  secret 
stairway.  How  could  a  studio  have  a  fitter  entrance  in  these  days 
of  what  we  are  wont  to  consider  dead  romance.' 

There  are  many  furnishings  that  are  always  thought  of  in  con- 
nection with  a  studio.  Probably  the  first  of  these  is  a  tapestry.  It 
is  seldom  that  a  studio  which  makes  any  pretense  whatever  to  fine 
furnishings  is  without  its  tapestry.  It  would  be  hard  to  determine 
an  exact  reason,  other  than  that  so  much  beauty  can  be  woven  into 
a  tapestry  in  line  and  form  and  color.  But  behind  it  all  might  we 
not  expect  to  find  some  such  reason  lurking  in  the  shadow  of  the 
artist's  mind  as  made  Mr.  Bnggs  build  a  secret  stairway  up  into  his 
studio  ."^  Are  not  tapestries,  with  their  wonderful,  rich  old  coloring, 
and  their  dignified  and  charming  figures,  the  very  embodiment  of 
romance.'  And  who  but  the  most  ardent  lover  of  romance  ever 
makes  for  himself  a  studio? 

THE  fireplace  is  another  thing  that  no  fully  accoutred  studio 
would  be  without.  For  the  dreamer's  studio  even  more  than 
for  the  studio  that  is  actually  a  workshop,  a  fireplace  is  an  essential. 
Dreaming  or  even  constructive  thinking  is  done  more  easily  before 
leaping  flames  than  in  unmoving  solitude.  The  spit  and  crackle  of 
a  hickory  log  suggests  unheard  of  things  to  a  mind  that  is  alive 
to  all  the  possibilities  w  ithin  it.  And  as  for  tea — to  think  on  lighter 
things — what  pleasure  would  there  be  in  having  tea  in  a  studio  with- 
out a  blazing  hearth  fire? 

One  of  the  "properties"  of  a  painter's  or  a  sculptor's  studio  is  the 
screen.  These  artists  could  not  very  well  work  without  one,  and 
would  surely  consider  only  half-furnished  the  studio  that  had  none. 
Since  they,  even  more  than  musicians  and  writers,  are  considered  the 
true  sires  of  the  fashion  of  studios,  it  is  probable  that  their  opinion 
has  been  thought  of  enough  worth  to  make  all  studio  owners  possess 
themselves  of  screens — screens  decorative,  of  course,  in  these  latter 
studios.  The  coffers  of  the  past  are  called  upon  to  yield  up  their 
treasures  in  the  way  of  artistic  screens,  and  modern  makers  of  them 
come  in  for  their  share  of  work  in  furnishing  the  studio. 

It  would  have  to  be  a  pretentious  studio,  indeed,  that  would  hold 
a  screen  from  the  brush  of  Robert  Chandler,  that  master-painter  of 


i'hulufiia|>h  by  Arnold  Gcnthc 
Mrs.  Leonard  Thomas,  whose  verse  has  all  the  fire  of  the  Italian 
poets.    Incidentally,  her  studio  is  in  the  best  Italian  manner 


screens.  But  what  a  studio  one 
of  them  would  make!  Its  owner 
would  have  solved  the  decorative 
problem  of  his  furnishing,  for  his 
studio  from  thence  on  would  re- 
volve, decoratively,  around  that 
screen.  A  few  chairs,  a  table  or 
two,  hangings,  pictures,  perhaps  a 
piano,  all  in  the  quietest  of  tones, 
with  only  here  and  there  a  silken 
scarf,  a  gaily  colored,  highly  glazed 
little  bowl,  or  a  decorative  branch 
of  bittersweet,  each  to  catch  a 
note  of  the  screen's  brilliancy  and 
swing  the  harmony  on  through 
the  studio. 

PIANOS  are  a  thing  that  most 
studio  lovers  consider  essen- 
tial. Of  course  one  expects — 
would  even  have  been  somewhat 
shocked  otherwise — not  to  find  a 
piano  in  Mr.  De  Koven's  studio, 
but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Mrs. 
Thomas  has  also  put  one  in  her 
lovely  workshop.  One  need  not 
go  far  for  the  reason.  In  her  case, 
one  can  imagine  that  when  a 
lilting  line  will  not  swing  along  in 
its  proper  fashion,  she  can  go  to 
the  piano  and  gather  into  her  soul 
such  swinging  melodies  as  shall 
force  the  refractory  line  into 
rhythmic  place  with  its  fellow's. 
Even  though  you  may  not  en- 
counter such  difficulties,  you  will 
probably  want  in  vour  studio  a  piano,  or  some  other  musical  instru- 
ment for  leisure  hours.  There  is  no  balm  for  the  weary  mind  like 
music  that  emanates  from  its  own  soul — or  lacking  that  power,  from 
pleasant  memories  of  music  learned  in  more  strenuous  hours. 

Formality  is  one  thing  that  has  no  place  in  the  studio.  Dignity 
is  often  present  in  its  furnishings,  and  an  overbearing  informality  is 
most  certainly  to  be  avoided.  But  absolute  comfort  ot  mind  and 
body  is  the  thing  sought,  and  formality  of  furnishings  detracts  from 
this  state  of  being  more  than  it  can  ever  add  decoratively.  You 
may  believe  in  Louis  Quinze  reception  rooms,  and  a  correct  dining 
room  is  a  thing  to  be  greatly  desired,  but  who  w  ants  a  studio  that  is 
correct?  Period  formality  is  a  thing  to  be  studiously  avoided  in 
this  room.  You  have  no  doubt  noticed  that  the  people  whose 
studios  w-e  have  had  under  discussion  have  used  good  taste  rather 
than  correct  appointments  to  make  their  studios  charming  and  de- 
corative. Mr.  De  Koven  is  the  only  one  of  them  who  has  furnished 
his  studio  entirely  in  one  period,  and  the  reason  for  that  can  be 
readily  seen  in  the  fact  that  he  chose  a  most  comfortable  period 
of  English  furniture  that  had,  withal,  a  dignity  suited  to  the  com- 
posing of  symphonies  and  operas  that  in  themselves  are  dignified  and 
require  spacious  and  rich  environment  for  their  initial  presentation. 

Perhaps  we  have  talked  too  much  of  these  handsome  and  almost 
perfect  studios.  There  are  others,  of  course,  belonging  to  those 
who  are  still  on  the  border  where  art  and  fame  meet.  No  dreaming 
places,  these,  you  say,  but  places  where  industry  perforce  ranks  even 
art.  But  there  you  are  wrong,  for  here  more  than  in  the  places  set 
aside  as  sanctuaries  for  dreams,  will  you  find  their  far-flung  banners. 
The  little  worker  in  paint  and  clay  and  melody  who  dreams  of  being 
some  day  the  big  leader  of  an  acknowledged  school  of  thought — who 
shall  say  he  has  no  dream-sanctuary  in  his  studio  ?  Workshop  though 
it  be,  it  is  so  closely  intersvoven  in  the  fabric  of  dreams  that  there 
is  none  to  say  where  one  leaves  off  and  the  other  begins. 

HERE  surely  we  have  the  basis  of  studio  product.  And  it  may 
be  that  here  we  approach  more  nearly  the  studios  of  the  olden 
time  when  none  but  the  worker  felt  the  need  for  a  studio.  And  they 
have  taught  us  much  in  the  manner  of  studios,  these  smaller  folk. 
For  it  is  they  who  have  made  studios  where  such  a  thing  seemed  im- 
possible.   Remodeling  is  one  of  the  joys  of  their  souls,  and  how  often 


Edward  H.  Lebeis,  aiclntLct 


Painted  by  X'einon  Howe  Bailey 


collectors  studio  is  that  of  ^hCr.  James  ^  Breese,  in  ^^(e-zv  Tork,  where 
he  has  assembled  his  trophies  from  all  over  the  world,  and  by  careful  place- 
ment has  achieved  the  difficult  task  of  blending  them  into  a  harmonious  whole 
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havewe  been  charmed  by 
the  exquisite  Httle  work- 
shops, or  perhaps  splen- 
did huge  workshops  in 
their  carefully  planned 
bareness,  that  these  peo- 
ple have  evolved  from 
practically  nothing  at  all. 
The  very  soul  ot  art  is 
bared  in  such  a  place,  and 
life  itself  needs  must 
come  to  cover  it. 

It  is  these  same  people 
who  have  taught  us  the 
joys  of  the  country  studio. 
In  the  first  flush  of  spring 
they  usuall}'  pack  their 
paints  and  are  off  for  a 
successful  season  with  na- 
ture. They  stop  their 
flight  in  barns  some- 
times, barns  whose  spac- 
iousness makes  one  envy 
the  horses  and  cows. 
Here  they  set  up  an  easel, 
a  bed,  and  a  chair,  and 
lose  no  time  in  the  mix- 
mg  of  vernal  greens. 

Not  far  behind  them 
come  those  whose  ener- 
gies are  not  so  closely  con- 
fined, so  that  they  have 
time  to  stop  and  look 
around  a  bit  before  they 
loosen  their  brushes. 


I'hoto^raph  by  Brown  Bros. 
A  collector's  sludio  par  exctlleiict,  and  Us  presiding  genius,  Mr.  James  L.  Breesc 


These  arc  the  folk  who 
have  made  studios  in  the 
country  a  thing  of  joy 
and  real  worth  to  him 
whose  studio  is  a  think- 
shop  as  well  as  the  cus- 
tomary workshop.  They 
used  to  curtain  their  win- 
dows in  cheesecloth  and 
chintzes,  with  no  lack  of 
effect,  but  to-day  thej' 
have  left  the  chintzes  for 
calico,  and  an  added 
charm  is  noticeable.  A 
low  table  drawn  close  to 
an  open,  breeze  -  swept 
window,  set  for  tea  w'ith 
colorful  china  and  the 
thinnest  ot  colored  glass, 
makes  even  the  hottest 
hour  of  the  hottest  sum- 
mer day  a  time  to  be  en- 
joyed. Should  the  day 
by  chance  be  dank  and 
muddy,  the  same  table  is 
drawn  near  to  an  open- 
faced  coal  stove  whose 
ruddy  glow  rivals  the 
great  fireplace  of  the  win- 
ter studio  for  charm. 
Little  chairs  that  no 
doubt  were  found  in  that 
very  barn,  stowed  away 
as  useless,  have  been 
brought  to   lite  as  our 


Mrs.  Harry  Payne  Whitney's  sludio  garden  as  se<?.i  Irom  the  broad  steps  shown  at  the  boll  cm  of  page  29.    The  high  n 


e  and  encircling  forest  make  the  seclusion  of  the  little  garden  absolute 


Painted  by  \  enion  Howe  Bailey 


'The  Studio  ofzy^frs.  J^arz  -iAnderson,  at  Brookline,  -Mass.,  expresses  unmistakabh 
its  owner  s  love  for  the  Orient.  The  circular  shape  of  the  room  and  the  sunken 
fireplace  with  semicircular  seats  on  a  level  with  the  floor  are  particularly  interesting 
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grandmothers  knew  them,  covered  with  some  bright  paint,  and  gaily 
cushioned  to  match  the  curtains. 

There  are  those  whose  nature  shrinks  somewhat  from  even 
this  daintiness  if  it  be  set  in  a  barn,  and  these  you  will  find  in 
the  summer  time,  if  they  have  not  built  themselves  a  wholly  new 
studio  fashioned  after  their  one  in  town,  settled  in  a  fine  old  Colonial 
farmhouse  that  shelters  their  ideals  like  a  mothering  hen. 

Studios  old  and  new,  in  city  and  country  are  in  danger  if  the 
dilettante,  whom  we  seem  to  have  always  with  us,  be  allowed  to 


work  his  will  with  them.  i  he  fruitless  period  of  the  '70's  produced 
him,  and  he  has  not  disappeared  with  the  activity  brought  on  by  the 
fierce  inspiration  of  the  war.  His  idea  of  a  studio,  seemingly,  is  a 
small  drawing-room  where  he  can  entertain  those  of  his  kind  who 
have  no  more  hesitation  in  admiring  his  artistic — inclinations  (one 
can  hardly  call  them  even  attempts) — than  in  drinking  his  tea.  This 
is  the  type  of  studio  that  will  so  disgust  the  serious  worker  that  he 
will  not  open  one  of  his  own,  and  this,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  is  a 
thing  that  would  be  harmful  to  the  development  of  American  art. 


THS  STORT  of  FIQURE  SI^ATING 


"By    THEODORA  SOHST 

Illustrations  by  tlie  Author  and  Other; 


DOWN  again — yes — and  again 
I    and    again.     Of  course! 
Falling  is  one  of  the  er- 
rors of  the  game,  but  it 
you  are  wearing  knee  pads  (and  all 
beginners  do)  what  does  one  bump 
more  or  less  matter.^    Tumbles  are  a 
means  of  acquiring  balance,  and  bal- 
ance is  the  real  secret  of  success  in  all 
sports.    This  is  more  conspicu- 
ously true  in  figure  skating  than 
in  many  other  sports,  because 
edges  are  such  elusive  things,  and  only 
perfect  balance  makes  them  possible. 

The  "art"  of  figure  skating,  it  is 
commonly  called,  but  the  word  "art" 
scares  the  average  person.  Why  nor 
think  of  it  as  a  game,  an  adventure, 
with  delightful  uncertainties  always 
ahead  ^  The  outside  forward  .  edge 
is  a  clue  to  the  mysteries  of  the 
inside  forward  edge,  and  then  both 
backward  edges  seem  like  obvious 
conclusions.  By  joining  these  the 
figure  eight  is  almost  too  simple  and 

easy  to  be  worth  mentioning  and  with  the  addition  of  a  sharp 
turn  of  the  foot  you  have  solved  the  question  of  threes.  It 
really  is  not  half  as  difficult  a  problem  as  it  sounds.  Figures  as 
shown  on  a  chart  often  seem  beyond  the  pale  of  human  possibility 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  serious  effort  and  conscientious  practice  will 
master  the  most  intricate  combinations.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
spend  hours  taking  lessons  from  professional  teachers.  For  the 
fundamental  positions  and  explanations  of  balance  it  is  a  very  good 
plan  to  study  with  an  instructor,  because  all  figure  skating  depends 
upon  perfect  understanding  and  execution  of  the  simple  edges.  But 
as  soon  as  one  has  passed  that  first  stage,  the  fun  begins.  The  most 
interesting  hours  may  be  spent  trying  out  double  threes,  changes  of 
edge,  and  then  the  more  advanced  brackets 
and  counters  and  rockers.  Loops,  too,  are 
actually  fascinating.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
give  too  much  time  to  any  one  figure.  Go 
on  to  another  and  soon  you  will  find  your- 
self able  to  pass  a  test  including  many 
really  difficult  figures. 


SPEED  is  a  non-essential,  entirely  contrary  to 
the  ruling  passion  of  modern  times.  The  figure 
skater  must  develop  a  slow,  deliberate  method  of 
handling  herselt  and  of  attacking  new  problems 
on  the  ice.  Nothing  can  be  accomplished  by  fast 
skating.  The  only  quick  motion  takes  place  in  a 
turn  such  as  is  required  in  a  bracket,  for  exam- 
ple, or  a  rocker.  More  figures  can  be  learned  by 
listening  to  the  theories  of  experts  than  by  hours 
of  trying  out  wrong  theories  of  one's  own.  The 
experiences  and  short  cuts  of  others  are  most  val- 
uable.   It  is  not  a  bad  idea  to  stan<J  by  the  table. 


Underwood  &  Underwood 
The  international  professionals,  Miss  Emmy 
Bergfeldt  and  Mr.  Bror  Meyer  of  Stockholm 


Various  types  of  skates:  beginning  at 
top,  English;  at  left  below,  American; 
right,  below,  European;  next  in  order. 
Early  Holland  (Friesland);  modern 
racing;  Canadian  hockey;  ?nd  racing 


skates  on  and  chart  in  hand,  and  plan 
out  moves  and  positions.  It  saves 
some  hard  bumps. 

From  the  very  beginning,  remem- 
ber that  form  is  nowhere  more  im- 
portant than  it  is  in  good  skating. 
The  rules  of  the  sport  are  as  fixed  as 
those  of  golf  and  have  quite  as  scien- 
tific a  basis.    There  is  a  style  of 
skating  known   as  the 
Continental  which  is 
now    the  accepted 
method  in  all  the  lead- 
ing countries  of  the  world.  America 
was  the  last,  strange  to  say,  to  accept 
this  standard,  which  was  done  in  1914 
by    the    international  organization 
having  in  charge  skating  affairs. 

Briefly,  the  rules  for  good  form  in 
figure  skating  are  as  follows:  Keep 
your  head  up,  even  if  you  have  to 
glance  at  the  ice  frequently  to  locate 
your  figure.  The  employed  knee — 
that  means  the  knee  of  the  skating 
leg — should  always  be  more  or  less 
bent;  not  straight  and  stiff  at  any  time. 

The  unemployed  knee  should  be  turned  outward  and  downward 
practically  all  the  time;  the  "open  hip,"  as  the  experts  call  it, 
is  characteristic  of  good  skating.  The  arms  should  not  be 
carried  close  to  the  body  as  in  the  old  American  style  of  skating, 
but  extended  in  graceful  carriage,  with  fingers  neither  clenched  nor 
stiffly  separated,  and  with  the  palms  down.  In  general,  look  in  the 
direction  of  motion,  or  over  the  skating  shoulder. 

Certain  terms  may  be  explained  here:  the  "print"  is  the  figure 
you  are  tracing  on  the  ice.  "Twisting"  means  just  what  it  says; 
in  no  sport  is  the  body  so  twisted  or  untwisted.  Many  figures  are 
entirely  dependent  upon  this  strong  twist  and  untwist. 

The  fundamental  figures,  or  school  figures 
as  the  Europeans  call  them,  are  shown  in  the 
diagrams.  A  very  few  of  them  are  enough 
to  equip  the  skater  with  the  fundamentals 
for  waltzing. 

The  start,  or  thrust,  is  most  important. 
Never  start  with  a  push  from  the  toe  of  the  unem- 
ployed skate;  always  from  the  flat  of  the  skate. 
I  his  is  true  of  all  starts,  forward  and  backward. 
Always  start  by  bending  the  skating  knee  strongly, 
straightening  up  during  the  figure.  Never  bend 
forward  from  the  waist.  It  is  customary  to  start 
all  figures  on  the  right  foot,  but  starting  on  the  left 
foot  should  also  be  practised,  since  one  half  the 
figures  are  so  started  in  competitions.  The  begin- 
ner may  find  the  following  directions  of  service: 

The  outside  edge  forward:  Thrtist  from  the  flat  of  the  unemployed 
skate.  Have  body,  arms,  and  shotdders  flat  or  parallel  with  the 
print,  back  turned  toward  centre  of  circle,  forward  arm  across  breast, 
following  arm  and  unemployed  leg  extended  backward  over  print. 
Slowly  twist  the  shoulders  until  they  are  square  across  the  prir.t, 
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carriage  of  the  balance  foot,  off  both  will 
go  to  a  more  experienced  skater  for  a  set- 
tlement. 

Naturally  there  is  an  advantage  in  skat- 
ing with  just  one  partner,  but  it  is  not  en- 
tirely a  good  plan,  especially  for  the  woman, 
because  she  is  very  apt  to  find  herself  una- 
ble to  adapt  her  steps  to  a  strange  partner. 
Her  ways  have  become  rigid  and  she  misses 
the  pleasure  of  a  varied  experience. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  most 
beautiful  of  all  figures  is  the  lancers, 
developed  from  the  old-fashioned  square 
dance  of  years  ago  and  skated  by  four 
couples.  It  involves  about  all  of  the  funda- 
mental and  more  ad- 
vanced figures  worked 
out  into  a  harmonious 


Illustrating  the  right 
inside  circle,  forward 


letting  the  balance  foot  lag  behind  until  three  quarters  of  the  circle  is  skated. 
Then  bring  up  balance  foot  in  a  graceful  sweep  around  the  skating  foot  and  close  to 
it.  Twist  the  shoulders,  body,  and  hips  until  flat  with  the  print  as  the  position  for  tiie 
other  half  of  the  figure  on  opposite  foot  is  attained. 

Inside  edge  iorxard:  Strongly  twist  the  body  and  shoidders  so  that  the  unemployed 
shoulder  leads.  It  will  seem  to  be  the  wrong  shoulder.  1  hrust  off  from  flat  of  skate, 
bending  skating  knee  stronglv.  Slowly  imtwist  body,  shoulders,  and  arms  s<iuare 
across  print  and,  at  finish  of  circle,  to  where  they  are  tw  isted  in  position  for  second 
half  of  figure,  which  is  skated  on  other  foot.  Some  skaters  advocate  keeping  shoulders 
at  right  angle  to  print  up  to  the  moment  of  starting  off' on  the  other  foot.  Dur- 
ing the  progress  around  the  circle  the  balance  foot  is  brought  forward  slowly,  close 
to  the  skating  foot.  In  this  inside  edge  circle,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  arms  and 
shoulders  move  in  e.xactly  opposite  direction  to  the  unemployed  or  balance  foot,  the 
arms  coming  back  as  the  foot  travels  fonvard.  Many  beginners  find  the  inside 
edge  easier  to  learn  than  the  outside  edge  and  therefore  practise  it  first. 

Outside  edze  backward:  Here  daring  counts.  Bend  the  toes  toward  each  other, 
lunge  strongly  backward  on  to  outside  edge,  with  shoulders  almost  square  with  the 
print,  let  unemployed  foot  trail  behind  for  three  quarters  of  the  circle,  slowly  twist- 
ing the  shoulders  so  that  unemployed  shoulder  leads  and  the  back  is  flat  with  the 
print.  Bring  up  unemployed  toot  and  bend  deeply  for  start  of  second  half  of  figure 
on  opposite  foot. 

Inside  edge  backward:  The  most  diflicult  of  the  simple  edges  and  an  invariable  test 
of  a  good  skater.  Don't  be  discouraged  over  slow  progress  in  this  figure.  It  is 
started  from  a  little  curving  stroke,  the  only  figure  in  which  such  a  start  is  permitted. 
Bend  deep  on  skating  knee,  shoulders  square  with  the  print,  unemployed  foot  follow- 
ing rather  high  and  well  inside  the  print.  When  circle  is  about  half  skated,  bring  the 
unemployed  foot  closely  past  skating  foot  and  extend  it  well  in  advance,  toe  down. 

Forward  outs-dr  three:  Threes  are  natural  turns,  easily  learned,  very  pretty  and  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  waltzing.  Start  for  outside  forward  three  as  for  outside  for- 
ward circle.  Immediately  begin  to  rotate  the  shoulders  toward  the  centre  of  the 
circle  so  that  when  one  half  of  the  circle  has  been  skated  the  shoulders  are  flat  with  the 
print.  Let  the  unemployed  foot  stay  behind.  Make  the  three  by  a  quick  flip  of  the 
skating  foot,  and  finish  as  in  inside  backward  circle.  In  all  threes  it  is  important  to 
place  the  turn  at  the  correct  axis  of  the  figure;  don't  let  it  get  lopsided. 

Foward  inside  three:  Start  as  for  forward  inside  circle.  Trail  unemployed  foot 
behind  and  slightly  outside  the  print;  this  pressure  tends  to  curl  the  skater  into  the 
three,  which  can  then  be  made  whenever  the  skating  foot  does  its  ([uick  turn.  Finish 
as  on  outside  backward  edge.     I  his  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  threes. 

Outside  backward  three:  Start  as  for  outside  backward  circle,  with  unemployed  foot 
following  over  the  print.  Make  the  three  with  a  quick  flip  of  the  skating  foot  and 
allow  the  unemployed  foot  to  swing  around  the  skating  foot  into  the  correct  position 
for  finish  of  the  inside  forward  circle. 

Inside  backward  three:  This  is  the  most  difficult  of  the  threes  and  re(|uires  much 
practice.  Start  as  for  inside  edge  backward,  toeing  in  strongly,  and  increase 
the  tw'ist  of  the  shoulders  away  from  the  centre.  After  the  turn,  the  unemployed  foot 
should  be  dropped  behind  and  over  the  print.  The  finish  is  like  the  end  of  the  outside 
forward  circle. 

The  change  of  edge  is  a  combination  of  the  outside  and  the  inside  edges  and  is  skated 
forward  and  backward,  starting  on  outside  and  inside  edges.  With  the  mastery  of 
the  simple  edges,  the  threes,  and  the  change  of  edge,  the  novice  is  equipped  to  wait/,  on 
skates,  which  is  probably  the  most  sought  consideration  of  women  skaters. 

AS  COMPARED  with  dancing,  pair  skating  is  infinitely  more 
interesting  and  more  enjoyable.  The  long,  sustained  poses  of 
skating,  the  slow,  graceful  changes  of  position  are  so  much  prettier 
than  the  abrupt,  short,  dancing  movements.  Waltzing  on  skates, 
to  be  sure,  is  a  fairly  difficult  feat,  and  what  could  be  more  fun  t  For 
a  w^oman  it  means  adapting  her  steps,  or  her  threes,  to  her  partner's 
and  concentrating  her  attention  on  the  job  in  hand. 

For  other  pair  skating  figures,  such  as  the  basket  or  the  ten  step, 
many  hours  full  of  interest  may  be  passed  in  working  out  the  various 
changes.  Sometimes  it  is  best  to  go  off  in  a  corner  all  by  yourself 
and  try  out  a  counter  or  a  Mohawk  until  you  have  it  just  the  size  of 
your  partner's.    Or  when  a  difference  of  opinion  arises  as  to  the 


At  the  Forest  R,nk  of  the  Lake 
Placid  Club.  Lake  I'lacid,  N. 
Y.,  there  is  a  quarter  mile 
skating  track,  with  separate 
rinks  for  curling,  hockey,  etc. 


Four  of  the  simpler  ligures.  For  funda- 
mental positions,  balance,  etc.,  it  is  best 
to  have  an  instructor,  because  all  figure 
skating dependsupon  perfect  understand- 
ing and  execution  of  the  simple  edges 


The  right  outside 
circle,  fonvard 


Th 


ree 


Serpenhne      Double  Three 


Change  of  edge,  or  ser- 
pentine; right  outside 
forward,  inside  forward 


and  well  balanced  ensemble.  Of  course  these 
things  are  not  easy,  but  what  worth-while 
sport  is  easily  accomplished.'  There  are 
several  pair  skaters  whose  finished  and  grace- 
ful performances  have  thrilled  lovers  of 
American  sport  wherever  they  have  skated. 
Among  them  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Bro- 
kaw,  of  New  York;  Miss  Theresa  Weld  and 
Mr.  Nat.  W.  Niles,  of  Boston;  and  Miss  Joan 
Chevalier  and  Mr.  Norman  Scott  of  Mon- 
treal, the  latter  pair  holding  the  American 
pair  skating  championship. 

From  an  athletic  point  of  view  the  sport  is  particularly  attractive 
for  women.  Every  muscle  in  the  body,  from  head  to  toes,  is  exer- 
cised in  one  figure  or  another.  Certain  figures  require  a  twisting 
at  the  waist  or  the  shoulders;  others  a  stiffened  arm  or  leg  position.^ 
Again,  there  are  times  when  complete  relaxation  is  necessary.  So 
that  a  woman  who  wants  strenuous  exercise  may  find  it  just  as  well 
as  one  seeking  a  milder  form.  Both  will  unconsciously  be  acquiring 
grace  and  poise  and  at  the  same  time  be  tremendously  interested  in 
a  fine  sport.  There  is  no  chance,  either,  for  one-sided  development 
of  the  body,  because  every  figure  has  to  be  done  with  both  sides  of 
the  body  and  both  ways.  Figure  skating  is  said  to  be  a  splendid 
treatment  for  nervousness. 

FIGURE  skating  originated  and  was  developed  abroad,  and  has 
only  comparatively  recently  been  enthusiasticalK^  taken  up 
in  this  country.  In  the  time  of  our  parents  the  old-style,  small, 
intricate  figures  were  skated,  but  nowadays  the  Europeans  have 
taught  us  the  big,  bold  style  of  skating  which  is  delightfully  free. 
It  makes  one  feel  almost  as  if  she  were  flying. 

It  is  amazing  to  observe  the  lack  of  American  women  figure 
skaters.    A  sport  so  wholl\'  suited  to  the  temperament  of  our 
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women,  full  of  dash,  unlimited  in  interest,  a  unique  combination  of 
work  and  play,  should  certainly  produce  a  greater  number  of  excel- 
lent skaters.  It  is  almost  a  matter  of  national  pride.  Taking  into 
consideration  our  strong  athletic  tendencies,  our  unusual  opportuni- 
ties in  the  splendid  rinks  at  our  disposal,  we  should  develop  figure 
skaters  rivalling  any  women  in  the  world. 

Sometimes  it  almost  seems  as  though  ridicule  discourages  a  great 
many  W'Omen.  In  the  public  eye,  the  poses  which  are  absolutely 
essential  to  all  figures  appear  theatrical  and  affected,  and  very  often 
certain  positions  do  look  screamingly  funny.  But  why  mind  a 
laugh  or  two.'  Join  in  and  treat  it  as  a  joke  yourself,  meanwhile 
knowing  that  you  are  making  progress  and  enjoying  lite. 

From  several  instances  of  actual  experiences  it  has  been  proven 
that  a  woman  can  learn  practically  all  the  school  figures,  forward  and 
backward  inside  and  outside  circles,  all  the  threes,  serpentines,  and 
loops,  and  even  attempt  brackets  and  rockers,  within  two  seasons. 
The  ten  step,  waltz,  and  other  pair-skating  figures  can  be  accom- 
plished in  the  same  length  of  time,  if  one  skates  on  an  average  of 
four  times  a  week  throughout  the  season,  not  longer  than  two  or 
at  most  three  hours  at  a  session.  I,t  is  well  worth  every  effort  you 
can  muster,  and  is  a  more  intelligent  sport  than  any  other  winter 
pastime. 

The  ideal  place  to  skate  is  out  of  doors,  but  unless  the  ice  is  smooth 
and  quite  perfect,  better  results  may  be  obtained  in  an  indoor  rink. 
Then  there  are  public  tennis  courts  everywhere,  many  of  which  are 
being  flooded  for  skating  purposes,  and  these 
make  splendid  placesto  skate.  Notaverylarge 
space  is  needed  for  figure  skating,  but  it  must  be 
good.  Many  a  city  back 
yard  has  been  made  into 
S^ntine?^  left^^i'nside       a  little  exclusive  rink  for 

forward. outside  forward  ^  bashful  beginner. 


Loop 


Brackef 


Rocker  Counter 


The  more  advanced  figures, 
such  as  the  loops  and  even 
the  brackets  and  rockers,  can 
be  learned  within  two  seasons 


Right  inside 
circle,  backward 


Stimulate  a  general  interest.  But  the  most  important  factors 
toward  the  development  of  figure  skating  in  this  country  dur- 
ing recent  years  have  been  the  exhibition  skating  and  teaching 
of  Mr.  Bror  Meyer  and  Miss  Emmy  Bergfeldt,  the  Swedish  profes- 
sionals. They  came  to  this  country  from  Switzerland,  where  they 
have  for  years  been  the  acknowledged  leading  skaters  of  the  world. 

BE  SURE  that  your  skating  equipment  is  correct.  In  no  other 
sport  are  good  tools  so  essential.  It  is  now  generally  agreed 
that  the  round-toed  skate,  with  but  two  stanchions  running  from 
the  foot-plates  to  the  blade,  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  modern 
development  of  the  sport.  In  the  old  American  skate,  the  weight 
was  carried  back  toward  the  heel;  in  the  new  skates  it  is  carried  well 
forward,  almost  under  the  ball  of  the  foot,  giving  a  forward  rather 
than  a  backward  balance  to  the  skater,  and  greatly  adding  to  grace 
as  well  as  ease  in  mastering  difficult  figures.  The  new  skating  shoes 
are  quite  high,  giving  a  support  to  the  muscles  of  the  lower  leg  but 
not  laced  tight  enough  to  bind  them,  and  the  heel  is  considerably 
higher  than  used  to  be  thought  correct  for  skating. 

The  question  of  clothes — always  interesting  for  women — is 
vitally  important  when  skating  is  being  considered.  Of  course, 
there  is  opportunity  for  a  wide  range  of  selection  as  to  materials  and 
an  unusual  chance  for  the  use  of  bright  colors.  A  fairly  short,  full 
skirt  is  essential;  the  most  becoming  practical  length  is  about 
to  the  top  of  the  high  boots,  and  from  two  and  one  quarter  to  two 
and  three  quarters  yards  in  width.  Too  full  or  too  long  a  skirt  will 
cause  many  accidents.  For  indoor  wear,  light-weight  silk  bloomers 
are  very  comfortable,  but  woolen  knickerbockers  or  a  pair  of  tights 
are  necessary  when  skating  out  of  doors. 

Perhaps  the  best  outfit  for  rink  skating  is  the  shirt  waist,  skirt, 
and  sweater.  One  gets  very  warm  skating  indoors  and  needs  only  a 
thin  wool  or  even  a  silk  sweater  worn  over  a  blouse  which  may  be 
laundered.  M^any  women  prefer  to  wear  a  hat,  but  there  are  others 
who  never  wear  one  indoors.  A  thin  woolen  stocking  is  very 
comfortable  inside  a  boot  and  always  looks  well.  In  buying  a 
skating  boot  one  should  buy  at  least  a  half  size  larger  than  the 
regular  size  worn  to  allow  for  extra  socks  in  cold  weather. 

For  outdoor  skating,  riding  breeches  worn  with  golf  stockings 
are  very  popular.  At  the  famous  Lake  Placid  Club  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks  skirts  are  taboo  for  skating  on  Forest  Rink.  Perhaps  nothing 
is  more  effective  than  velvet,  trimmed  with  fur,  for  an  exhibition 
costume.  Any  dark  shade  makes  a  striking  contrast  against  the 
white  surface  of  the  ice  and  creates  a  very  effective  picture. 
Surely  nothing  in  the  athletic  world  is  more  attractive 
than  a  graceful,  well  dressed,  feminine  figure  gliding  over 
the  ice. 

Now  is  the  time,  winter  is  here,  and  if  you 
miss  cutting  a  figure  on  the  ice  you  have  missed 
the  greatest  sport  of  the  season. 


A  skating  party,  with  refreshments 
on  the  ice,  is  a  delightful  form  of 
winter  entertainment .  The  one  here 
pictured  is  on  the  Irving  Brokaw 
estate  at  Mill  Neck,  Lxing  Island 


NOT  to  be  overlooked  is  the  sociability 
of  skating.  During  the  last  three 
years  ice  rinks  have  been  built  in  most  of 
the  large  cities  throughout  the  country  and 
innumerable  clubs  formed.  As  an  example. 
The  New  York  Skating  Club  leases  a  large 
metropolitan  rink  for  fifteen  private  sessions 
a  week,  and  has  a  membership  of  about  a 
hundred  men  and  women.  Every  member 
is  an  enthusiastic  figure  skater,  anxious  to 
improve  himself  and  to  assist  and  encourage 
new  members  just  beginning  to  skate.  They 
hold  tests  for  skaters,  and  every  season  a 
fancy  dress  carnival  is  given.  The  best  way 
to  learn  to  skate  is  to  join  a  club,  or  start 
one.  You  can  watch  other  good  skaters, 
talk  skating,  and  get  into  the  atmosphere. 

Professional  skating  in  the  theatres  and 
restaurants   has    done    a    great   denl  to 


©  Underwood  5c  Underwood 


A  type  of  sunset  sky  often  seen  in  un- 
si  ttled  weather.  Rising  above  the  low 
b  ink  of  stratiform  douds  are  fringes 
of  cirrus,  commonly  called  "marestails" 


Cirrus  b-mds — a  very  rare  type;  formed  in 
a  manner  similar  to  the  undulatory  strato- 
cumulus.  There  heiriK  less  moisture  present, 
the  warm  air  rises  higher  before  contlensuiK. 
the  result  beinj;  the  formation  of  thin  bands, 
usually  seen  as  white  .i^.iinsl  a  blue  sky 
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THOUGH  a  knowledge  of  atmospheric 
phenomena  is  not  needed  for  the 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful  tmts 
and  forms  of  the  clouds,  the  ability 
to  name  on  sight  distinctive  types  adds 
much  to  the  interest. 

Clouds  are  commonly  divided  into  two 
general  groups,  stratus  and  cumulus;  these, 
in  ttirn,  being  separated  into  a  number  of 
sub-classes  according  to  well-recognized  re- 
curring forms.  In  the  lower  atmosphere 
there  exist  great  whirls,  or  circular  currents, 
of  air  moving  spirally  into  or  out  from  a 
common  centre,  and  when  forced  down  by 
low  barometric  pressure  the  layer  of  vapor  is 
flattened  into  moist  gray  sheets,  or  strata. 
The  rounded  forms  known  as  cumulus 
are  produced  by  more  local 
conditions,  being  formed 
from  heated  currents  of  air 
ascending  to  a  point  where 
thev  condense  in  the  cold 


A  quiet  sea  veiled  in  a  thick  haze  (alto- 
stratus)  With  scudding  clouds  above 
indicating  high-altitude  winds,  warn  the 
mariner  of  a  change  in  the  weather 


An  afternoon  study  of  windswept  Iracto- 
cumulus  clouds.  The  term  "fracto"  is 
used  to  designate  forms  which  are  torn  or 
broken  up  into  smaller  masses  by  wind 
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A  stormy  sky  seen  <luring  a  gik-, 
I  he  fracto-slratus  clouds  below  m<  iL: 
ing  'nlo  cumulus  forms  above  as  I  In 
wind    tears    the    cloud    sheet    ap.n ' 
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of  the  upper 
of  vapor. 


air  into  detachetl  masses 


/CONFLICTING  currents,  strata  of  dif- 
ferent  temperatures,  and  the  lieip;ht  to 
which  moist  streams  rise  before  condensing, 
are  among  tlie  factors  wiiicli  cause  variation 
in  the  two  main  groups  of  cloud-foriiTs. 

The  air  has  its  waves  as  well  as  the  sea, 
caused  by  changes  in  atmospheric  pressure 
as  strata  of  varying  temperature  form  one 
above  another.  Sometimes  a  warm  stratum 
rises  rapidly  above  a  cold,  (]uiet  layer,  and 
in  spreading  raises  waves  which  mav  travel 
very  long  distances.  When  the  cloud  sheet 
is  saturated  with  moisture  near  the  top 
the  wave  crests  force  this  up,  while  in  the 
troughs  It  sinks  and  grows 
thinner,  producing  long  hori- 
zontal rolls,  as  shown  in  the 
picture  of  strato-cumulus 
(tmdiilated)  clouds. 


Strato-cumulus  (undulated  i  clouds  formed 
by  a  warm  stratum  rising  rapidly  above  a 
cold  layer:  when  the  cloud  sheet  is  saturated 
with  moisture  near  the  top  the  wave  crests 
force  this  up,  while  in  the  troughs  it  grows 
Ihinne',    i>r(>fiucin(i    long,  honz<jntal  rolls 


Cumulo-nmibus  ( tiiunfierstorni  i  clouds 
are  mountainous  cloud  masses  sur- 
rounded at  I  he  top  by  a  veil  of  false  cirrus, 
and  below  by  a  nimbus-like  formation 


Another  undulatory  type,  a  variant  of  the 
cirro-cumulus,  commonly  called  "mackerel 
sky"  produced  by  ascending  vapor  reaching  a 
height  of  about  five  miles  before  condensing 
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HA\'E  YOU  EVER  engaged  in  the  sport  of 
winter  pruning?  Pruning  young  apple  trees,  I 
mean.  Of  course,  that  is  not  the 
only  way  to  make  the  acquamt- 
arrce  of  the  winter  outdoors,  but  it 
is  one  way  and  a  good  one. 
The  pruning,  to  be  sure,  should  have  been 
attended  to  in  the  late  fall,  but  time  was  precious 
then.  It  must  not  be  left  till  the  busy  spring;  so, 
having  put  it  off  until  late  February,  I  make  up 
my  mind  at  last  and  choose  a  day  for  an  early 
start.  It  is  a  gray,  frosty  morning,  with  the 
thermometer  well  down  toward  zero,  and  there  is 
a  biting  breeze  that  I  am  tempted  to  turn  my 
back  upon — "a  nipping  and  an  eager  air" — but 
having  worked  myself  up  to  this  I  am  resolved  to 
be  game. 

Bundled  up  until  I  can  scarcely  move,  with  ears 
well  protected  against  the  insidious  frost,  I  take 
saw  and  pruning  shears  and  start  off  across  the 
dry,  crunching  snow,  my  breath  rising  like  smoke. 
My  dog  trots  eagerly  ahead,  hopeful  of  some  sort 
of  joyous  expedition,  his  coat  flutfed  out  by  the 
cold  air. 

I  cross  the  ice-bound  brook,  thrusting  aside  the 
bare,  snapping  alders,  and  start  in  on  the  nearest 
tree,  with  teeth  set  against  chattering  and  eyes 
squinting  in  the  cold  wind.  I  know  the  neigh- 
bors are  laughmg  at  me  from  behind  their  frosted 
windows,  but  I  set  to  work  with  grim  determina- 
tion. Snip,  snip!  Off  come  the  superfluous 
little  branches  as  I  seek  to  shape  the  young 
trees  in  the  way  they  should  go.  It  is  slow  work, 
but  I  lose  no  time  between  trees,  dancing  and 
stamping  across  the  mtervening  spaces,  striving 
to  keep  the  blood  flovvmg  m  my  vems.  My 
fingers  are  already  numb  :md  I  wonder  if  they  are 
frozen.  I  glance  up  to  see  my  dog  hurrying  back 
to  his  warm  hearth  rug;  winter  pruning,  it  appears, 
is  not  a  sport  to  his  liking. 

There  is  something  about  this  task  of  building 
apple  trees  that  fascmates  me,  and  presently  I  am 
absorbed  m  my  work.  In  an  hour — or  it  may  be 
two — I  become  conscious  of  a  distinct  sense  of 
warmth  on  back  and  limbs,  that  peculiar,  stimu- 
lating warmth  that  comes  only  in  winter  sunshine 
in  the  dry  air  of  the  hills.  I  he  sun  has  burnt 
away  the  clouds  and  is  now  bathing  the  world  in 
a  glorious  light.  Ihe  thermometer  must  still 
register  well  below  twenty,  but  I  take  off  my  coat, 
and  my  arms  luxuriate  in  their  new  freedom.  I 
put  on  my  amber  goggles  against  the  blinding 
glare  of  the  sun  and  go  at  it  again — snip,  snip — 
crunch,  crunch! 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  long  row  I  pause  for 
breath,  conscious  of  a  not  unpleasant  feeling  of 
weariness.  What  a  glorious  day!  Can  it  be 
possible  that  I  hesitated  about  coming  out  in  the 
morning?  Was  there  ever  such  fine  sport  as  this 
of  winter  pruning?  How  far  one  can  see  across 
the  fields  after  the  leaves  have  fallen!  1  he  roof 
of  the  barn  is  steaming  in  the  sun,  and  the  smoke 
from  the  farmhouse  chimney  rises  straight  up  into 
the  air  and  vanishes.  A  battalion  of  crows  soars 
cawing  over  the  pine  woods  on  the  hill,  and  near 
by  I  hear  the  call  of  the  chickadee.  I  here  is  no 
lack  of  color  in  the  winter  landscape  that  greets 
my  eye.  There  is  a  rich  reddish  tone  in  the 
hedgerows  and  outcropping  grasses  and  all  the 
hillsides  are  painted  in  tones  of  lav- 
ender and  brown,  with  here  and  there 
silvery  birches  against  a  dark  back- 
ground of  pine  and  hemlock.  Above 


stretches  a  dome  of  unbelievable  blue;  I  feel 
like  one  of  the  fairy  princes  in  a  Maxfield  Parrish 
picture. 

From  the  house  comes  the  shrill  sound  of  a 
policeman's  whistle.  What,  dinner  time  so  soon? 
Well,  now  that  I  think  of  it  

MY  CRCESEAN  FRIEND  of  the  forest  acres  is 
carting  to  town  wood  for  burning  beneath  the 
f/ff  marble    mantelpieces    of  his 

POOR  MAN'S  urban  mansion  He  a.ngratu- 
RICJIES  lates  nimseir  that  despite  the 

complexities  of  metropolitan 
existence  he  may  enjoy  the  simple  pleasure  of  an 
open  hearth,  yet  I  sometimes  wonder  if  it  is  given 
to  my  plutocratic  friend  to  derive  the  utmost  from 
the  crackling  of  his  hickory  logs.  10  me  the 
leaping  flames  of  my  own  fireplace  yield  more 
than  warmth,  whispering  as  they  do  to  somno- 
lent ears  half  forgotten  recollections  of  the 
chopping  block  and  sawbuck. 

"Do  you  recall,"  I  seem  to  hear  as  a  partic- 
ularly resinous  log  gives  up  the  ghost,  "how, 
when  you  were  cutting  me,  the  gray  kitten 
with  an  M  down  her  forehead  played  with  the 
other  end  of  the  saw  in  imminent  danger  of  her 
lives?"  Yes,  I  remember.  Ihe  M  stood  for 
mischief,  and  disrespect  of  a  cross-cut  saw  was 
not  that  kitten's  only  shortcoming.  But  my  at- 
tention is  diverted  to  the  backlog,  a  coriaceous 
remnant  of  an  apple  tree  that  appears  to  have 
more  than  smoke  and  fire  on  its  conscience.  Bale- 
fully  it  hisses  at  me  as  the  flames  curl  from  a  cleft 
in  its  rotund  side,  bringing  to  mind  my  unsuc- 
cessful endeavor  to  split  it  with  an  axe.  Nor  did 
my  unsuccess  end  there,  for  I  now  recall  that  a 
blunted  wedge  and  a  broken  betel  were  exacted 
of  me  by  this  applewood's  perversity.  Well,  it 
may  burn  now  with  its  bark  on.  There  have 
been  other  logs  as  jealous  of  their  integrity  which 
have  sunk,  in  ashes,  to  the  level  of  my  garden. 

I  am  more  pleasantly  reminded  of  bygone  days 
by  a  log  now  awaiting  its  turn  in  the  wood-rack. 
I  his  was  part  of  a  cherry  limb  laid  low  and  ready 
for  the  saw  when  1  turned  from  that  implement 
to  the  sword.  Protected  from  destruction  by  a 
sentimental  family,  the  branch  has  bided  my  re- 
turn from  the  war,  rotting  obligingly  m  anticipa- 
tion of  my  unaccustomed  ituiscles.  Yesterday 
1  sawed  it  in  short  lengths,  ;md  who  knows  but 
that  this  evening  it  will  tell  me  the  small  secrets 
of  the  last  two  years — of  the  comings  and  goings 
of  padded  feet;  of  the  descendant  of  M  sharpening 


his  youthful  claws  on  its  moss-grown  side,  or  of 
bones  buried  beneath  it  by  the  provident  dogs? 

It  is  such  confidences  as  these,  told  by  the 
liberated  gases  or  read  from  the  glowing  embers, 
that  lend  perfection  to  my  open  fire.  The  flames 
give  warmth  and  solace,  repay  in  comfort  my 
labors  with  the  saw  and  ax,  and  above  all  link  me 
intimately  with  the  placid  affairs  of  the  farm. 
How  can  my  opulent  friend,  burning  wood  cut 
by  other  hands,  know  the  compass  of  my  riches? 

FROM  SOME  FORGOTTEN  PAGE— I  know 
not  where — there  leap  out  before  me  now  these 
Y FSTERDAY  ^"^'ords:  "Memory  was  given 
jj\l£)  to   mortals   that  they  might 

TO-MORROW  December." 

lo-day  farm  and  garden  lie 
wrapped  in  their  winter  sleep.  Over  perennial 
border,  strawberry  patch,  and  asparagus  bed  are 
spread  thick,  warm  blankets  of  mulch.  Straw 
overcoats  embrace  the  rose  bushes,  the  young: 
currants  we  set  out  last  spring,  and  the  lone 
English  walnut  that  has  been  making  a  plucky 
fight  against  the  rigors  of  our  Northern  climate. 
The  cellar  windows  are  banked  against  the  fierce 
but  futile  onslaughts  of  Old  Boreas,  and  over  all 
is  spread  the  glistening  counterpane  of  the 
snow. 

But  memory  slumbereth  not.  It  requires  but 
a  slight  rubbing  of  the  touchstone  of  imagination 
to  people  again  the  maple  trees  with  singing 
robins  and  catbirds,  to  make  a  hopeful  home  of 
the  brown  oriole's  nest  that  swings  abandoned 
from  the  tip  of  the  elm  tree  bough,  to  adorn  our 
bare  shrubs  with  lilacs  and  ro.ses,  to  paint  the 
world  a  wondrous  green  once  more.  Hollyhocks 
and  larkspur  nod  again  beside  the  old  stone  wall, 
i  he  gnarled  old  orchard  trees  burst  into  fairy 
bloom  or  hang  out  their  myriad  lanterns  of  ruddy 
and  golden  fruit.  Where  the  frozen  furrows 
of  the  fall-plowed  garden  lie  beneath  the  snow 
I  see  again  tall  rows  of  tasseled  corn  and  well 
brushed  peas,  bronze  beet  tops  and  lima  beans, 
crinkly  lettuce  and  sturdy  cauliflower,  and  just 
beyond  the  bend  in  the  road  a  lake  of  waving 
rye. 

How  sweet  are  the  roses  that  memory  stores 
for  December! 

And  yet  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  so  much  memory 
as  anticipation,  for  the  farmer  and  gardener  are 
ever  gazing  forward  to  a  glad  and  fruitful  to- 
morrow. It  is  not  the  roses  of  yesteryear  that  I 
see,  but  those  to  come.  Before  long  the  seed  and 
nursery  catalogues  will  begin  to  arrive.  Already 
we  have  sorted  out  the  beans  and  peas  and  sweet 
corn  and  flower  seeds  that  we  saved,  and  have 
plotted  our  coining  campaign  on  paper.  It  is  the 
great  inspiration  of  gardening  that  the  failures  of 
yesterday  are  so  quickly  forgotten  in  the  sanguine 
hopes  for  to-morrow. 

Meanwhile,  think  not  that  the  winter  lacks  joys 
and  satisfactions  of  its  own.  It  is  good  to  rest 
for  a  time  from  toil  that  might  otherwise  grow  to 
be  irksome,  to  view  dear,  familiar  scenes  under 
a  new  aspect,  to  tramp  abroad  over  snowy  fields 
and  feel  the  tingle  of  winter  wind  and  the  warmth 
of  winter  sun,  to  sit  before  the  open  fire  with  a 
friend  or  a  book.  These  things,  too,  have  their 
place  in  the  treasure  house.  Indeed,  I  am  some- 
times inclined  to  believe  that  memory 
was  given  to  mortals  that  they  might 
liave  snowstorms  and  leaping  hearth 
tires  in  August. 
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Mary  Raymond  Shipman  Andrews  with  her  Irish  wolfhounds,  Patricia  and  Cymbaeth. 
Kentuckian,  I  like  men  and  dogs  by  the  yard,  so  wolfhounds  have  an  instant  appeal  for  me. 


Mrs.  Andrews  says  "Being 
They  are  wonderful  people" 


The  QREAT  HOUNT>  of  ICELAND 


IN  JANUARY,  1916,  I  contributed  to  Coun- 
try Life  an  article  entitled  "The  Hounds  of 
Celt  and  Gael,"  in  which  I  undertook  to  set 
forth  something:  of  the  history  and  charac- 
teristics of  two  splendid  but  little  known  breeds, 
the  Scottish  deerhound  and  the  Irish  wolfhound. 
During  the  past  four  \  ears,  however,  not  a  little 
water  has  run  under  the  bridge.  In  spite  of  his 
size  and  the  cost  of  his  maintenance,  the  Irish 
wolfhound  has  been  slowly  gaining  ground  in  this 
country'  and  has  made  stanch  friends  here.  New 
light  has  been  shed  on  his  history,  which 
had  been  obscured  by  the  mists  of  legen- 
dary lore,  and  we  have  come  to  know 
something  about  one  of  the  noblest  breeds 
in  dogdom. 

My  subject  falls  naturally  into  three 
parts,  all,  I  think,  of  unusual  interest  to 
the  friends  of  the  dog:  the  ancient  wolf- 
dog  of  Ireland's  romantic  past,  the  e.xtra- 
ordinary  feat  of  Captain  Graham  in 
reviving  the  breed  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  dog  which  is  gaining  such 
powerful  admirers  among  us  to-day. 

TN  THIS  country  there  is  no  one  who 
has  done  more  to  foster  interest  in  the 
breed  or  who  knows  more  about  it  than 
Mr.  Joseph  A.  Mc.Aleenan  of  Center 
Moriches,  Long  Island.  He  is  not  a  fan- 
cier in  the  commercial  sense,  but  a  sports- 
man and  a  lifelong  friend  of  the  dogs  of 
Ireland.  He  recently  wrote  me  as  follows: 
""I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  write  of  the 
dog  of  past  centuries.  W  rite  of  the  pres- 
ent dog.  \  he  held  is  larsje  enough  and 
the  breed  holds  an  interest  that  is  purely 
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modern.  The  old  Irish  dog  has  had  his  day  and 
the  bards  of  ancient  Ireland  have  endowed  him 
richly  in  their  songs,  weavmg  a  romance  about 
him  that  will  never  die.  I  hese  old  pagan  songs 
are  ^\ell  worth  the  reading  and  the  wild  rhythm 
of  their  cadence  bespeaks  strong  men  and  mo- 
mentous events.  But  it  is  the  modern  dog  that 
counts  now." 

1  can  appreciate  Mr.  McAleenan's  point  of 
view,  for  a  great  deal  of  the  literature  that  has 
been  written  about  the  Irish  wolfhound,  however 


Mrs.  R.  S.  Rose's  Star-Eyed  Deirdre.  Mrs.  Rose  counsels  making 
haste  slowly  in  the  matter  of  breeding  for  size  in  order  that  we 
may  produce  descendants  worthy  of  the  fame  of  their  forebears 


interesting  in  itself,  has  done  little  to  advance  the 
cause  of  the  modern  dog,  which  is  worth  all  the 
attention  we  can  give  it.  And  vet  I  feel  that 
the  breed  would  mean  less  to  us  if  deprived  of  its 
historic  and  romantic  background,  particularly 
as  we  have  at  last  something  authentic  to  base 
it  on.  For  this,  indeed,  Mr.  McAleenan  is  him- 
self largely  responsible,  as  I  shall  presently  show. 

Our  text,  then,  is  the  Irish  wolfhound  of  to- 
day, as  developed  by  Captain  (iraham  and  be- 
queathed to  us.    It  is  not  the  old  dog  at  all,  but 
a  manufactured  breed,  surprisingly  well 
reconstructed.    No  man  knows  how  near 
It  comes  in  likeness  to  the  dog  of  old,  but 
it  is  as  accurate  a  revival  as  Captain  (ira- 
ham could  make  it,  and  no  one  knew  more 
about  the  matter  than  he.    In  fact,  we 
had  only  a  rather  vague  idea  of  what  the 
"W^^     old  dog  was  like  until  Father  Hogan's 
ioH      labor  of  love  came  to  light.    And  because 
of  this,  I  am  led  to  disregard  Mr.  Mc- 
jH|     Aleenan's  wishes  to  some  extent  and  write 
of  the  ancient  prototype  of  our  breed. 

pDMUND  HOGAN,  an  Irishman  and 
a  Jesuit  priest,  devoted  many  years 
of  a  busy  life  searching  the  ancient  and 
modern  classics  for  all  references  to  this 
great  hound  and  for  evidences  of  its  char- 
acter, size,  and  appearance.  He  published 
his  little  book,  "The  History  of  the  Irish 
Wolfdog,"  in  Dublin  in  1897,  but  a  dis- 
astrous fire  destroyed  almost  the  entire 
edition.  A  few  copies  escaped,  but  Father 
Hogan  was  unable  to  have  the  work  re- 
printed. 

Ten  years  later  Mr.  McAleenan  had  2cxd 
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copies  privately  printed,  and  one  of  these  Ims  been 
presented  to  me  by  Mr.  Robert  M.  Barker  of 
Syracuse,  N.  .,  another  champion  of  the  breed. 
In  this  slender  volume  we  have  the  only  authentic 
account  of  the  ancient  dog.  Though  fragmen- 
tary in  form,  in  the  aggregate  it  tells  much  and 
should  serve  as  a  guide  to  all  future  breeding. 

Once  the  faithful  friend  of  the  kings,  warriors, 
and  chieftains  of  Ireland,  the  breed  long  ago 
ceased  to  interescthe  Irish  people,  who  considered 
it  an  e.xtinct  mammal  like  the  great  Irish  elk. 
All  that  was  left,  they  thought,  was  a  collection 
of  three  or  four  huge  skulls  in  the  Irish  Museum 
of  Science  and  Art.  The  old  dog  did  mdeed 
become  almost  extinct,  though  there  is  evidence 
to  support  the  contention  that  his  blood  still 
survives  through  an  Irish  remnant  and,  indirectly, 
through  the  blood  of  the  Scottish  deerhound. 
And  upon  this  remnant,  in  a  manner  that  I  shall 
presently  describe,  was  built  up  a  modified  breed 
that  needs  no  apology.  And  those  w  ho  love  the 
new  breed  are  naturally  interested  in  the  story 
of  the  old. 

'  I  ''HE  ancient  wolfdog  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing  was  a  rough-coated  dog  of  the  greyhound 
type,  not  allied  to  the  mastiff.  It  was  called  the 
Cu  or  Mil-Chii  and  was  the  big-game  hunting  dog 
of  Ireland.  There  are  external  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  It  was  related  to  the  Irish  terrier 
of  the  north;  certainly  there  is  a  facial  resem- 
blance between  the  two  breeds.  Watson  says 
that  there  were  several  types  of  wolfdog,  and  cites 
evidence  to  prove  that  a  smooth  dog  of  the  Great 
Dane  type  was  common,  but  he  also  quotes 
writers  w  ho  speak  of  a  rough  greyhound.  Hogan 
finds  that  the  majority  of  the  references  point  to 
the  greyhound  as  the  predominant  type,  and  sug- 
gests that  for  the  sort  of  hunting  engaged  in  far 
greater  speed  was  required  than  the  (Jreat  Dane 
or  alaunt  possessed.  It  is  probable  that  there 
were  other  sorts  of  dogs  used  in  Ireland  in  the 
iiunting,  but  the  speedy  wolfdog  was  supreme. 

.AH  early  accounts  emphasize  the  gigantic  size, 
strength,  and  speed  of  this  wolfdog.  w  hich  was 
eagerly  sought  by  Roman  Consuls,  kings  and 
noblemen  of  Kngland,  Scotland,  France,  Spain. 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Poland,  by  Cardinals  and 
Papal  Nuncios,  and  (Jreat  Moguls,  (Jrand  l  urks, 
and  Shahs  of  Persia.  I  he  breed  w  as  world- 
famous. 

"  lo  the  Blessed  Edmund  Campion,  S.  J.," 
writes  Father  Hogan,  "we  owe  the  first  descrip- 


tion of  the  form,  size,  and  use  of  the  great  Irish 
greyhound.  In  the  year  1571  he  wrote  at  iur- 
vey,  near  Dublin:  'The  Irish  are  not  without 
wolves,  and  greyhounds  to  hunt  them  bigger  of 
bone  and  limb  than  a  colt.'"  He  begins  a  long 
series  of  references  with  one  regarding  a  gift  of 
seven  dogs  sent  to  Rome  in  391  A.  D.  "All  Rome 
viewed  them  with  wonder,"  wrote  Quintus 
Aurelius  Symmachus,  a  Roman  Consul,  "and 
fancied  they  must  have  been  brought  hither  in 
iron  cages."  From  a  people  acquainted  with  the 
huge  dogs  of  Molossus,  this  is  a  notable  tribute. 

Almost  as  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  Era  these  dogs  were  highly  prized  in 
Ireland,  both  for  battle  and  the  chase,  and  in 
Rome  they  were  used  in  the  arena  to  fight  lions, 
bears,  dogs,  and  men.  Down  to  the  seventeenth 
or  eighteenth  century  pure  white  appears  to  have 
been  the  favored  color. 

About  the  third  or  fourth  century  there  flour- 
ished the  mighty  warrior  and  huntsman,  Finn, 
son  of  Cumall,  celebrated  in  the  cycles  of  the 
poet  Oisin.  This  Finn  McCumall  was  chief  of 
the  household  of  King  Cormac,  commander  of  his 
armies  and  master  of  his  iiounds.  He  kept  more 
than  three  hundred  hounds  and  the  poet  sings 
of  his  great  hunts  and  the  slaughter  of  deer  and 
wild   boars.     Bran,  Finn's  favorite  hound,  be- 


Mr.  McAlecnan's  son  in  the  costume  of  an  ancient  Irish 
master  of  the  hunt,  with  the  wolfhound  Finn  McCumhal 


Mr.  Robert  M.  Barker  wilh  his  imporlcd  bitch  Arbury  iriRhli  and 
Ed:iin.    The  latter  has  ttie  better  type  of  Irish  wolfhound  head 


came  a  sort  of  Irish  divinity. 
Another  favorite  named  Conbec 
slept  in  the  same  bed  with  Finn 
and  could  run  down  any  stag  in 
Ireland. 

Father  Hogan's  book,  indeed, 
abounds  in  classic  references,  and 
the  ancient  laws  of  Ireland  show 
the  high  estimation  in  which  the 
wolfdog  was  held.  In  the  ninth 
or  tenth  century  famous  Irish 
hounds  were  taken  to  Norway  by 
King  ( )laf.  It  was  about  1 2 10  that 
King  John  of  England  presented 
to  Llewellyn,  a  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  faithful  Irish  wolfdog  Gelert, 
celebrated  in  W.  R.  Spencer's 
ballad. 

Such  were  the  earlier  references 
to  the  dog  in  Irish  literature. 
From  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth 
centuries  hunting  continued  to 
occupy  much  of  the  attention  of 
the  Irish  nf)bles  and  chieftains,  and 
the  wolfdog  continued  to  aid  them 
in  their  great  hunts.  A  w  titer  in 
the  sixteenth  century  says:  "Two 


of  such  greyhounds  [he  previously  speaks  of  them 
as  gigantic  dogs  of  the  rough  greyhound  type]  had 
strength  and  courage  enough  to  dispose  of  a  wild 
boar,  and  would  have  been  tall  and  powerful 
enough  to  seize  a  wolf  across  the  loins  and  trot  off 
with  him  as  easily  as  a  greyhound  can  a  hare.  In 
color  both  hounds  were  of  a  dark-gray  brindle 
without  any  white."  From  this  time  variations 
in  color  were  frequently  noted. 

TT  WAS  in  1691  that  the  Battle  of  Aughrim 
took  place  and  the  well-known  story  became 
current  of  the  dog  who  would  not  leave  the  body 
of  his  slam  master.  But  it  would  avail  little  for 
our  present  purpose  to  multiply  these  references. 
They  are  all  in  Father  Hogan's  book.  The 
noteworthy  fact  is  that  the  breed  became  less 
numerous  after  the  seventeenth  century.  So 
many  of  the  best  dogs  w  ere  sent  out  of  the  coun- 
try as  royal  gifts  that  writers  began  to  refer  to 
them  as  already  scarce.  By  1700  nearly  all  the 
wolves  had  disappeared  from  Ireland,  and  pre- 
sumably there  was  less  use  for  the  dog.  In  1750 
the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  who  had  been  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  complained  of  the  scarcity 
of  the  wolfdogs  and  the  infusion  of  Danish  blood 
which  tended  to  make  them  clumsy. 

But  the  dogs  still  existed.  In  1755  Buffon,  the 
great  French  naturalist,  wrote 
as  follows:  "The  dogs  of  Tar- 
tary,  Albania,  North  Greece, 
Denmark,  and  Ireland  are  the 
biggest  and  strongest  of  all 
dogs.  Those  dogs  that  we 
call  the  dogs  of  Ireland  have 
a  very  ancient  origin  and  are 
still  kept  up,  though  few  in 
numbers,  in  their  native  coun- 
try. .  .  .  1  hese  dogs  are 
much  bigger  than  our  mastiffs 
{matins).  In  France  they  are 
very  rare,  and  I  have  seen 
only  one  of  them.  He  seemed 
when  sitting  to  be  about  five 
feet  high  and  resembled  in 
figure  w  hat  we  call  the  Great 
Dane,  but  differed  from  him  a 
great  deal  by  the  enormity  of 
his  size.  He  was  all  white  and 
of  a  quiet  and  gentle  disposi- 
tion. .  .  .  I  he  Irish  dog 
IS  the  tallest  of  all  dogs." 
Buffon's  reference  to  the  re- 
semblance to  a  Great  Dane 
leads  one  to  suspect  that  he 
had  not  seen  the  true  type  of 
Irish  wolfdog,  and  his  impres- 
sion of  the  size  has  been  largely 
discredited.  However,  it  is 
also  recorded  that  an  Irish 
wolfdog  bitch,  kept  by  Buf- 
fon, killed  the  male  wolf  she 
w  as  brought  up  with,  proving 
that  one  of  the  Irish  breed  was 
more  than  a  match  forthewolf. 
About  the  year  1770  Oliver  Goldsmith,  in  his 
"Animated  Nature,"  referred  to  the  "great  Irish 
wolfdog,  that  may  be  considered  as  the  first 
of  the  canine  species,"  as  very  rare  in  his  own 
country.  Goldsmith's  description,  while  inter- 
esting and  readable,  is  too  long  to  be  included  here," 
particularly  as  there  appear  to  have  been  some 
discrepancies  in  his  observations.  "He  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful,"  he  wrote,  "and  majestic  as 
to  appearance,  being  the  greatest  of  the  dog  kind 
to  be  seen  in  the  world.  The  largest  of  those  I 
have  seen,  and  I  have  seen  above  a  dozen,  was 
about  four  feet  high,  or  as  tall  as  a  calf  a  year  old. 
He  was  extremely  like  a  greyhound,  but  rather 
more  robust.    .  . 

Other  writers  of  this  period  describe  the  Irish 
dog  as  taller  than  a  mastiff,  but  more  like  a 
greyhound  in  shape,  and  very  powerful.  He  was 
known  on  the  Continent  as  the  Irish  greyhound. 
One  writer  says  he  was  like  a  rough  greyhound, 
but  with  head  and  neck  larger  in  proportion. 

^^BSERVERS  after  1780  stated  that  the  breed 
was  nearly  extinct.  One  of  them  wrote: 
"They  are  large,  noble,  handsome,  patient  in 
anger  till  really  provoked,  and  then  truly  formid- 
able.   They  are,  generally,  about  three  feet  high. 
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sometimes  larger;  they  are  w  hite  or  white  with  a 
few  black  or  brown  spots."  This  frequent  refer- 
ence to  w  hite  misiht  well  be  called  to  tiie  atten- 
tion of  modern  breeders  w  iio  have  clung  generali\ 
to  the  gray  shades.  In  1790  Bewick  described 
the  dog  as  w  hite  or  cinnamon  color.  About  this 
time  Lord  Altamont  had  eight  wolfdogs.  which 
were  said  to  be  about  all  the  good  ones  left. 

From  such  oilds  and  ends  of  references,  some- 
times contradictory,  we,  like  Captain  Ciraham, 
are  enabled  to  form  a  composite  picture  of  w  hat 
the  o!c'  dog  was  like.  No  man  knows  exactly 
how  large  he  was,  in  view  of  contradictory  state- 
ments. Watson,  Leighton,  and  other  conserva- 
tive modern  writers  have  been  inclined  to  scofF 
at  as  exaggerated  the  statements  of  gigantic  size 
of  the  ancient  breed.  Thirty-six  inches  at  the 
shoulder  is  as  much  as  they  w  ill  concede.  Yet  we 
must  account  somehow  for  the  repeated  reference 
to  enormous  size.  I  he  old  w  olfdog  hunted  the  ex- 
tinct Irisli  elk,  w  hich  w  as  six  feet  high  at  the  shoul- 
ders and  would  need  a  huge  dog  to  pull  it  down. 

By  1800  the  old  race  was  considered  extinct, 
vanished  like  its  contemporaries,  the. -Druids. 
Nevertheless  there  persisted  throughout  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  references 
to  survivals  of  the  breed.  1  here  w  ere  dogs  called 
Irish  wolfhounds,  often  admittedly  not  pure-bred, 
very  large  and  usually  gray  in  color,  w  hich  proba- 
bl\  did  keep  alive  a  trickle  of  the  ancient  blood. 

In  ^  ouatt's  "Book  on  Dogs",  edited  in  1837, 
we  read :  "This  animal  is  nearly  extinct,  or  only  to 
be  met  w  ith  at  the  mansions  of  one  or  two  persons 
bv  whom  he  is  kept  more  for  show  than  use, 
the  wild  animals  which  he  seemed  powerful 
enough  to  conc]uer  ha\  ing  long  disappeared  from 
the  kingdom.  1  he  beauty  of  his  appearance 
and  the  antiquity  of  ins  race  are  his  only  claims, 
as  he  disdains  the  chase  of  stag,  fox,  or  hare, 
although  he  is  ever  ready  to  protect  the  person 
and  pro|)erty  of  his  master.  His  size  is  various, 
some  having  attained  the  height  of  four  feet.  He 
is  shaped  like  a  greyhound,  but  stouter."  In 
1837  Bell  wrote  in  "British  Quadrupeds,"  "Of 
this  magnificent  breed  it  is  jirobable  that  there 
now  remain  no  pure,  unmixed  examples,  even  in 
the  country  where  it  w  as  so  much  prized." 

npHE  probabilities  are  that  all  of  these  nine- 
teenth  century  examples  of  the  Irish  wolf- 
hound, however  big  and  hne,  were  the  result  of 
crossing,  but  they  may  have  served  to  keep  the 
blood  from  totally  dying  out.  There  existed,  in- 
deed, three  orfour  strains  whose  owners  claimed  for 
them  the  genuine  Irish  wolfdog  blood,  and  these 
strains  were  used  in  founding  the  modern  breed. 

On  this  point  Father  Hogan  quotes  exten- 
sively from  a  letter  written  to  him  by  R.  D. 
O'Brien  in  1887.  "Richardson,"  he  wrote,  "in 
1840-1,  proved  what  the  real  type  was.  He  col- 
lected and  continued  the  breed  and  handed  down 
not  only  the  authentic  tradition  but  the  actual 
blood  to  Sir  John  Power  of  Kilfane;  Sir  John 
and  Mr.  Baker  of  Ballytobin,  and  Mr.  Mahoney 
of  Dromore  were  the  last  Irishmen  found  to  de- 
vote real  pains  to  the  breed." 

Power  and  Baker  were  breeding  from  1842 
to  1873.  The  Kilfane  strain  came  direct  from 
the  Richardson  dogs,  and  if  it  is  true  that  these 
possessed  the  ancient  ancestry,  then  the  breed 
never  became  entirely  extinct.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  Irish  appeared  to  have  lost  interest  in 
the  breed,  and  it  took  a  Scotchman,  Capt.  George 
Augustus  Graham  of  the  British  army,  followed 
by  a  number  of  English  enthusiasts,  to  undertake 
the  revival  of  the  breed.  Captain  (iraham  fully 
believed  in  the  authentic  antiquity  of  the  strains 
I  have  mentioned,  and  wrote  of  them  at  length. 

Mr.  O'Brien  continues:  "  The  lamp,  however, 
was  not  suffered  to  fall  to  the  ground,  for  in  the 
year  1862-3  Captain  (jtaham  of  Rednock, 
Dursley,  who  was  a  friend  of  Sir  John  Power's, 
took  up  the  subject  and  pursued  it  with  charac- 
teristic energy.  He  obtained  specimens  from 
strains  of  Ballytobin  and  Kilfane,  and  has  since 
kept  up  a  constant  inquiry  for  whatever  ani- 
mals could  show  a  descent  from  the  right  Irish 
blood.  With  the  help  of  some  judicious  out- 
crosses,  chiefly  with  the  Scotch  deerhound,  he 
has,  in  spite  of  an  unusual  series  of  misfortunes, 
succeeded  in  raising  the  race  to  a  form  much  su- 
perior to  that  in  which  he  found  it." 


T  TNyUKSI  lON- 

'  ABLY  Captain 
Graham  deser\es 
unlimited  credit  for 
seeking  earnestly  his 
ideal  and  then  breed- 
ing conscientiously 
to  fit  It,  antl  the  new- 
dog  that  he  manu- 
factured w  as  as  near 
like  the  old  as  was 
humanly  possible  to 
make  it.  He  began 
breeding  in  the  "6o's 
and  worked  for 
twenty  years  or 
more  before  he  suc- 
ceeded in  attaining 
his  ideal.  As  a  basis 
for  the  new  breed  he 
used  three  elements: 
( I )  the  existing 
strains  of  Irish  dogs, 
somewhat  degene- 
rate and  smaller 
than  of  old,  prob- 
ably of  mixed  blood, 
but  almost  certainly 
possessing  the  ancient  ances- 
try; (2)  the  Scottish  deerhound, 
the  Irish  dog's  first  cousin;  (3) 
the  Great  Dane,  to  secure  size 
and  bone;  and  later  the  borzoi. 

riie  Irish  strains,  as  I  have  said,  lacked  type 
and  stamina,  but  Graham  was  content  to  keep 
that  torch  alight.  He  owned  at  least  one  dog 
with  well  established  claims  to  Irish  ancestry, 
and  Hogan  traces,  m  a  convincing  if  somewhat 
complicated  manner,  the  Irish  blood  lines  from 
known  wolfhounds  of  the  eighteenth  century 
direct  to  Graham's  dogs.  In  other  words,  the 
breed  was  not  extinct  in  1800,  as  was  commonly 
supposed;  a  remnant  survived. 

In  using  the  Scottish  deerhound  Graham  not 
only  secured  speed  and  tvpe,  but  he  believed 
that  he  was  further  perpetuating  the  ancient  Irish 
blood.  In  the  earl\'  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury writers  began  to  argue  that  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  breeds  had  a  common  ancestry.  It  was 
conceded  that  there  were  marked  differences  in 
type.  1  he  Irish  dog  was  larger  and  heavier  and 
the  Scotch  hound  had  a  more  pointed  muzzle  and 
lighter  ears.  The  two  breeds  were  shown  to  have 
been  distinct  since  the  twelfth  century.  A  con- 
siderable controversy  was  waged  over  the  ques- 
tion, but  Hogan  believes  that  the  evidence  proves 
unmistakably  a  common  ancestry,  or,  rather, 
that  the  Scottish  breed  was  an  offshoot  of  the 
Irish.  The  Irish  conquered  Scotland  centuries 
ago  and  took  their  dogs  with  them,  and  the  varia- 
tion may  easily  be  accounted  for  by  the  difference 
in  environment  and  use.  If,  then,  the  Scottish 
deerhound  owned  the  ancient  Irish  blood,  then 
Graham's  crosses  possessed  it  in  double  measure. 

Captain  Graham  wrote  regarding  the  breed  as 
follows:  "We  have  not  the  breed  in  its  original 
integrity,  yet  I  confidently  believe  that  there  are 
strains  now  existing  tracing  back,  more  or  less 
clearly,  to  the  original  breed.  That  we  have  in 
the  deerhound  the  modern  representative  of  the 
old  Irish  wolfdog  is  patent,  though  of  less  stature, 
less  robust,  and  of  slimmer  form.  From  the 
accounts  we  have  we  can  distinctly  gather 
that  the  dog  w  as  always  of  the  greyhound  shape, 
of  gigantic  stature  and  great  power;  in  fact,  such 
a  dog  as  a  cross  between  the  present  deerhound 
and  the  Great  Dane  would  produce  as  to  form 
and  bulk,  but  of  superior  size." 

Graham  proceeded  along  these  lines.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  ancient  dog  had  been  at  least  36 
inches  high  at  the  shoulder.  His  best  stud  dog 
was  Bran,  a  dark  brindle  standing  31  inches  high, 
of  immense  bone  but  very  active,  with  a  long 
head  and  great  girth  of  chest.  His  best  bitch 
was  Sheelah,  iron  gray,  standing  275  inches  high 
and  heavy  in  proportion. 

"TOR  years  (iraham  worked  almost  single- 
^  handed,  but  by  the  early  '80's  his  efforts 
began  to  attract  attention  and  to  gain  support. 
In  1885,  through  his  eft'orts,  the  Irish  Wolfhound 
Club  was  formed  in  England.    In  the  same  year 


Shamrock  and  thistle — Mr.  A.  J.  Davis's  Jericho 
Ballaghboy  and  a  cairn  terrier  friend  from  Scotland 


Captain  Graham  published  a  brochure 
covering  the  history  of  the  breed  to 
date  and  including  as  much  of  the  pedigrees  of 
living  dogs  as  he  was  able  to  obtain. 

In  1886  a  Standard  was  adopted  by  the  Irish 
Wolfhound  Club  and  approved  bv  the  Kennel 
Club.  The  aim  was  to  describe  a  dog  as  nearly 
like  the  ancient  breed  as  possible.  1  his  Standard 
has  since  undergone  revision  only  in  minor  de- 
tails. Regarding  size,  it  said:  "The  minimum 
height  and  weight  of  dogs  should  be  3  i  inches  and 
120  pounds;  of  bitches,  28  inches  and  90  pounds. 
Anything  below  this  should  be  debarred  from 
competition.  (Jreat  size,  including  height  at 
shoulder  and  proportionate  length  of  body,  is 
the  desideratum  to  be  aimed  at,  and  it  is  desired 
to  establish  firmly  a  race  that  shall  average  from 
32  to  34  inches  in  dogs,  showing  the  requisite 
power,  activity,  courage,  and  symmetry." 

By  1890  it  was  noted  that  the  good  dogs  were 
breeding  true  to  type,  indicating  a  preponderance 
of  the  one  blood.  Breeders  continued  to  make 
use  of  Great  Danes  and  borzois  for  crossing,  to 
secure  size  and  to  prevent  excessive  inbreed- 
ing, but  the  best  blood  lines  were  kept  in  the  fore- 
ground. An  increase  in  size  was  noticeable. 
Graham's  Dulart  stood  31  inches  high  and 
weighed  126  pounds;  Colonel  Garnier's  Merlin 
was  33  inches  high  and  weighed  150  pounds. 

TT  WAS  not  until  the  closing  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth  century  that  Captain  Graham  and  his 
colleagues  considered  that  they  had  achieved 
success,  not  in  restoring  the  old  breed  but  in 
producing  one  remarkably  like  it.  Their  achieve- 
ment has  seldom  if  ever  been  equaled  in  the 
annals  of  dog  breeding.  O'Leary,  one  of  Gra- 
ham's dogs,  was  one  of  the  first  to  display  the  ideal 
type.  Others  followed,  and  from  them  the 
best  of  our  modern  dogs  are  descended.  One  of 
the  best  ever  bred  was  Mrs.  Percy  Shewell's 
Ch.  Cotswold.  In  recent  years  Mr.  I.  W.  Everett 
of  Felixstowe  has  been  one  of  the  most  consistent 
and  successful  breeders.  During  the  w  ar  the  breed 
had  a  hard  time  of  it  in  England,  and  the  English 
breeders  are  now  looking  to  America  for  help. 

The  breed  did  not  appear  in  the  United  States 
much  more  than  ten  years  ago.  Now  we  have 
some  excellent  examples  here,  and  a  few  are 
benched  in  most  of  the  large  shows.  They  are 
still  scarce  enough,  however,  to  make  breeding 
something  of  a  problem.  Their  great  size  and 
the  cost  of  maintaining  them  militates  against 
their  popularity.  They  bring  high  prices,  naturally. 

To  Mr.  McAleenan  perhaps  more  than  to  any 
other  one  person  is  due  the  credit  for  keeping 
interest  alive  in  the  breed.  His  Finn  McCumhal 
is  one  of  the  best  Irish  wolfhounds  now  in  this 
country.  Another  extraordinarily  good  dog  is 
Mr.  A.  J.  Davis's  Jericho  Ballaghboy.  One 
of  the  best  bitches  is  Mr.  Robert  M.  Barker's 
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Edain.  And  there  are  other  worthy  American 
representatives  of  the  ancient  race. 

The  modern  dog  is  a  rough-coated,  powerful 
animal  of  the  greyhound  type,  rather  heavier 
than  the  Scottish  deerhound,  with  a  larger  head, 
thicker  neck,  and  heavier  bone.  His  face  re- 
sembles that  of  an  unplucked  Irish  terrier  on  a 
large  scale.  In  size  he  measures  up  fairly  well 
with  Captain's  Graham's  well-founded  ideal. 
The  Irish  wolfhound  now  breeds  true  to  type;  its 
characteristics  are  fi.ved;  and  as  James  Watson  ob- 
served some  years  ago,  "It  combines  size,  strength, 
speed,  and  quiet  dignity  of  carriage,  which  all  go 
to  make  up  a  dog  of  impressive  appearance." 

No  Amencan  club  has  yet  been  formed  to 
support  the  breed,  though  those  interested 
in  it  are  cooperating  effectively.  There  is  no 
American  Standard,  the  English  Standard  being 
considered  in  every  way  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose.   This  Standard  calls  for  a  dog  of  the  same 


jaw;  colors  gray,  brindle,  red,  black,  pure  white, 
fawn,  or  any  color  that  appears  in  the  deerhound. 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Rose  of  Wilton,  Conn.,  one  of  our 
successful  breeders,  writes  me  as  follows:  "Amer- 
ica possesses  fine  examples  of  the  best  English 
and  Irish  blood  strains,  but  unfortunately  what 
America  lacks  is  an  established  type  to  breed  to 
and  to  judge  by.  What  should  be  decided  now 
is  which  of  these  two  outstanding  principles  to 
proceed  on:  (i)  shall  our  dogs  lose  their  distin- 
guishing features,  features  which  were  developed 
centuries  ago  in  Ireland  for  the  pursuance  of  their 
work,  in  an  effort  immediately  to  secure  size;  or 
(2)  shall  we  keep  the  type  and  by  judicious 
breeding  try  to  continue  the  magnificent  labor 
of  Captain  Graham  in  reproducing  the  original 
hound  of  the  Gaels.'  Size  can  be  produced  witii- 
out  the  destruction  of  type,  though  it  is  admit- 
tedly a  slow  task,  but  the  result  will  be  a  most 
gratifying  one  to  admirers  of  the  breed.  Nobodv 


windy  Irish  moors,  he  conceals  the  gentlest  of 
dispositions.  He  is  quiet,  and  seldom  barks. 
He  loves  a  romp,  but  with  children  he  forbears  to 
indulge  in  rough  play.  His  need  for  human 
companionship  is  marked;  he  is  not  quarrelsome 
and  is  uniformly  kind  to  smaller  dogs.  He  almost 
never  fights,  but  when  he  does — ; — ! 

.Among  the  ardent  admirers  of  the  breed  is  Mrs. 
Mary  Raymond  Shipman  Andrews,  the  author- 
ess, who  writes  me  thus:  "Being  Kentuckian,  I 
like  men  and  dogs  by  the  yard,  so  wolfhounds 
have  an  instant  appeal  for  me.  They  are  won- 
derful people.  I'd  like  a  pack — if  we  had  a  thou- 
sand acres  instead  of  thirty." 

I  wish  I  had  space  to  quote  from  the  numerous 
letters  before  me  that  contain  glowing  tributes 
to  the  affectionateness,  loyalty,  courage,  beauty, 
and  gentleness  of  the  modern  Irish  wolfhound — 
letters  from  such  prominent  friends  of  the  breed 
as  Horace  L.  Hill,  Jr.,  Los  Altos,  Cal.;  Mrs.  R.  S. 


LieutenanuColonel  Francis  T.  A.  Junkin  and  his  magmricent  Irish  wolfhound,  Shamus  O'Brien 


size  and  weight  as  the  early  Standard.  To  quote 
the  paragraph  on  general  appearance:  "The 
Irish  wolfhound  should  not  be  quite  so  heavy  and 
massive  as  the  Great  Dane,  but  more  so  than 
the  deerhound,  which  in  general  type  he  should 
otherwise  resemble.  Of  great  size  and  com- 
manding appearance;  very  muscular;  strongly 
though  gracefully  built;  movements  easy  and  ac- 
tive; head  and  neck  carried  high." 

The  head  is  long  and  not  too  broad;  muzzle 
long  and  moderately  pointed;  eyes  dark;  ears 
small  and  greyhound-like  in  carriage. 

Neck,  rather  long,  very  strong  and  muscular, 
and  well  arched;  shoulders  set  sloping,  muscular, 
giving  depth  of  chest;  chest  very  deep  and 
breast  wide;  back  rather  long;  belly  well  drawn 
up;  loins  well  arched. 

Thighs  muscular;  forelegs  strong  and  straight, 
with  muscular  forearm;  hind  legs  long  and  strong 
as  in  the  greyhound,  with  hocks  well  let  down; 
feet  moderately  large  and  round. 

Tail  of  moderate  thickness,  well  covered  with 
hair,  and  carried  with  an  upward  sweep  and  a 
slight  curve  toward  the  end;  coat  rough,  hard, 
and  wiry,  especially  long  over  eyes  and  under 


wants  a  37-inch  dog  more  than  I  do,  but  I  don't 
want  him  unless  he  has  all  the  ear-marks  of  the 
real  Irish  wolfhound.  And  my  way  to  get  him 
is  to  go  about  it  slowly  so  that  in  the  end  we 
can  have  a  worthy  descendant  of  the  ^Canis 
Gallicorum,  the  greatest  of  all  dogs." 

AXT'HA TEVER  may  be  the  diversity  of  opin- 
'  *  ion  regarding  the  modern  Irish  wolfhound's 
claim  to  ancient  lineage,  there  is  no  denying  that 
we  have  to-day  a  wonderful  animal  both  in 
physique  and  in  character.  He  is  a  very  king 
among  dogs,  at  once  noble  and  gracious.  Had  he 
about  his  splendid  head  no  :iura  of  historic  glamor 
whatever  he  would  still  be  one  of  the  most  impres- 
sive of  quadrupeds.  He  is  a  perfect  companion 
to  man  and  a  superb  ornament  to  the  country 
place.  I  hough  not  aggressive,  his  very  size  and 
power  make  him  an  excellent  watch  dog.  Mr. 
Barker  calls  him  the  dog  of  character,  class,  and 
distinction,  of  majestic  appearance,  stately  bear- 
ing, sweet  disposition,  and  cleanly  ways.  He  is 
hardy,  large,  and  powerful,  but  with  the  lithe  ease 
and  grace  of  a  greyhound.  And  how  he  can  run! 
Beneath  a  wild  and  fierce  exterior,  suggestive  of 


Rose,  Wilton,  Conn.;  Lieut. -Col.  Francis  T.  A. 
Junkin,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.;  Mr.  Robert  M. 
Barker,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  several  British  cor- 
respondents of  Mr.  Barker.  I  had  intended  to 
use  these  interesting  letters,  but  lack  of  space 
forbids.  I  must  in  closing,  however,  quote  a 
little  further  from  Mr.  McAleenan,  for  he  has  so 
fully  grasped  the  spirit  of  the  breed. 

Regarding  the  wolfhound's  disposition,  he 
writes:  "My  old  dog  Finn  was  with  me  con- 
stantly, and  in  the  long  walks  we  have  taken  to- 
gether over  the  sand  dunes  close  by  the  sea  he 
would  walk  at  m\^  side  and  for  miles  would  hold 
my  hand  balanced  between  his  great  jaws.  I 
thought  this  peculiar  to  him,  but  I  was  new  in  my 
experience  with  the  breed  then,  and  have  since 
discovered  that  this  is  a  trait,  an  instinct,  a  habit 
with  the  breed  in  general.  No  other  dog  can 
come  so  close  to  the  understanding  and  kindly 
companionship  that  exists  sometimes  between 
humans  as  this  dog  can.  A  giant  in  stature,  a 
lamb  in  disposition,  and  a  lion  in  courage,  affec- 
tionate and  intelligent,  thoroughly  reliable  and 
dependable  at  all  times,  as  a  companion  and  guard 
he  is  perfection." 


COUNTRY  CLUBS  of  AMERICA 


II-THE  TIP  IN  G  %OCK  ^Lt/^ 
Iiocust  Valley^  Eo?ig  Islcuid 
By  CHARLES  THE  LPS  C^^^ING 


THE  most  famous  of  American  country 
clubs  is  not  the  oldest  nor  the  most 
modern.  It  is  not  the  gayest,  nor  the 
most  palatial.  Neither  is  it  celebrated 
as  a  national  tournament  ground.  Piping  Rock 
won  its  fame  because  it  so  admirably  met  the  two 
principal  demands  that  are  laid  upon  every  insti- 
tution of  the  sort  that  can  hope  to  win — it  be- 
came both  a  successful  social  organization  and 


erty  had  been  an  open  air  Hague  where  Indians 
used  to  gather  to  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace. 

^^OLF  was  just  catching  hold  of  the  American 
public's  attention  in  '95, — that  red  letter 
year  of  country  club  history  in  general — and 
these  horsemen  held  the  new  game  in  no  partic- 
ularly high  esteem.  The  horse  had  been  the 
mainstay  of  country  clubs  until  that  period,  and 


as  the  visitor  digs  into  the  heart  of  the  story. 
From  the  first,  every  effort  was  made  to  keep 
clear  of  citified  ostentation.  The  founders  went 
to  Guy  Lowell,  the  architect  who  drew  the  plans 
for  New  \  ork's  proposed  round  court  house,  and 
instructed  him  that  they  wished  a  club  house 
with  genuine  country"  feeling  in  it  and  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  surroundings.  As  one  of  the 
committee  quaintly  put  it:  "What  we  want  is 


Photograph  by  Ldwin  Levick 

A  hunt  meet  near  the  Piping  Rock  Club  grounds.   A  comprehensive  system  of  bridle  paths  in  the  vicinity  of  the  club  makes  horseback  riding  here  a  delight 


a  real  country  club.  Names  so  famous  in  New 
\ork  business  and  social  circles  as  those  of  the 
members  of  the  Piping  Rock  Club  would,  of 
course,  lend  considerable  distinction  to  any 
social  organization  that  carried  them  on  its  rolls. 
But  do  not  look  for  all  of  Piping  Rock's  fame 
in  Dun's  and  the  Social  Register.  Any  country 
club  would  be,  in  its  own  particular  field,  equally 
successful  if  its  founders  were  as  careful  as  were 
the  founders  of  Piping  Rock  to  select  a  member- 
ship of  kindred  interests  and  to  follow  as  consist- 
ent a  policy  for  the  stimulation  of  outdoor  life. 

Though  the  Piping  Rock  Club  was  not  offi- 
cially opened  until  Decoration  Day,  191 2,  its 
beginnings  date  to  1895,  when  several  enthusias- 
tic horsemen  got  together  on  the  north  shore  of 
Long  Island  and  laid  out  what  they  called  a 
"galloping  ground."  Seventeen  years  later  Paul 
D.  Cravath,  Harry  Payne  Whitney,  Henry  Rogers 
Winthrop,  Clarence  H.  Mackay,  Frederic  P. 
Moore,  Frank  L.  Crocker,  Percy  Chubb,  and  W. 
Burling  Cocks  moved  to  the  formal  organization 
of  Piping  Rock  Club.  The  name  for  the  (;lub  came 
from  the  legend  that  one  of  the  rocks  on  the  prop- 


they  had  no  cause  to  foresee  that  a  time  \\ould 
soon  be  at  hand  when  the  horse  would  have  to 
share  honors  with  another  royal  sport.  By 
191 2,  however,  they  had  become  thoroughly 
reconciled  to  the  newcomer's  attractions,  and 
when  the  club  opened,  it  had  a  good  golf  course 
under  construction,  with  the  first  hole  in  a  place 
of  honor  in  the  same  field  where  the  club's  horse 
shows  were  held.  The  day  came,  at  last,  when 
the  golfers  voted  the  horses  off  the  proximity  of 
this  first  hole,  because  of  the  damage  that  hoof 
prints  did  to  the  turf. 

And  this  worked  out  for  the  best.  When  the 
horse  show  stands  were  erected  on  the  sloping 
terrace  beside  the  club  house,  the  affair  that  en- 
sued became  altogether  too  "dressy" — a  sort  of 
outdoor  Madison  Square.  Now  that  the  show 
is  held  in  a  more  distant  field,  it  has  taken  on  the 
informality  of  a  picnic  party — -which  the  horse- 
men welcome  as  a  return  to  the  "good  old  days" 
of  the  club's  beginnings. 

How  earnestly  the  founders  of  the  club  have 
labored  to  keep  Piping  Rock's  character  that  of 
a  real  country  club  grows  more  and  more  apparent 


the  sort  of  thing  that  George  Washington  would 
have  built  if  he  had  had  the  money."  The  result 
is  as  happy  as  could  well  be  imagined.  \ou  ap- 
proach the  grounds  from  Locust  Valley  through 
an  entrance  that  is  simply  the  unadorned  begin- 
ning of  a  country  lane,  and  the  club  house  itself 
is  a  Long  Island  Dutch  Colonial  farmhouse. 

/^UTSIDE,  there  is  nothing  flashy  or  preten- 
tious.  Inside,  the  decoration  is  of  the 
same  character.  The  white  woodwork  and  simple 
mantelpiece  of  the  dining  room  are  in  the  most 
charming  of  Colonial  good  taste,  and  George  Wash- 
ington would  warmly  approve  of  them.  So  is  the 
lounging  room,  the  simple  graveled  courtyard  and 
its  fountain,  and  the  spacious  porches  at  the  rear 
that  overlook  the  first  hole  of  the  golf  greens. 

These  founders,  who  planned  so  sagely  a 
structure  in  keeping  with  country  life  ideals, 
painstakinglv  selected  a  membership  that  not 
only  was  able  to  support  the  institution,  but 
also  one  that  loved  country  life.  A  great  major- 
ity, even  to-dav,  when  the  rolls  include  600 
names,  live  close  by  in  Nassau  County. 
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"The  sort  of  thing  that  George  Washington  would  have  built  if 
he  had  had  the  money."    Piping  Rock  club  house,  with  its 
broad  verandas  and  ample  wings,  breathes  the  very  spirit  of 
hospitaUty  and  homely  comfort 


Photo^'rafili  by  Underwood  &  Underwood 


^  ou  may  recall  that  some 
years  ago  a  Broadway  wit  formed 
what  hecalled  the"TimesSquare 
Country  Club,"  arguing  that  all 
that  people  did  in  a  country  club 
was  to  sit  at  a  table  and  talk, 
with  certam  stimuli  handy,  and 
that  this  could  be  done  as  well  at 
Forty-second  Street  and  Broad- 
way as  in  a  club  house  fortv 
miles  removed. 

HIS  satire  would  fall  flat  upon 
the  Piping  Rock  Club, 
which  still  bends  every  effort  to- 
ward stimulating  outdoor  life, 
and  still  makes  a  great  success  of 
it.  On  the  afternoon  when  most 
of  the  accompanying  photo- 
graphs were  made,  not  a  single 
member  was  to  be  found  in  the 
clubhouse,  the  courtyard,  or  upon 
the  porches.  ^  et  the  golf  greens 
were  dotted  with  them,  every 
tennis  court  was  busy,  and  the 
lanes  mapped  out  on  the  grounds 
by  the  Country  Lanes  Committee 
had  their  full  quota  of  horsemen. 
All  the  members  with  whom  the 
writer    talked    pointed  rather 


l-'mish  of  ; 


liiu  lurl  track  at  one  of  ttic  club  racing  meets 


i'liotofirjph  by  Paul  Thompson 
The  event  of  each  season  is  the  club's  annual  horse 
show,  where  the  record  attendance  indicates  how 
firm  is  the  foundation  of  the  horse's  popularity 

proudly  to  the  fact  that  their  club  offered 
a  minimum  of  indoor  attractions.  The 
club  has  no  gymnasium,  no  squash 
courts,  and  the  billiard  tables  have  been 
removed  from  the  lounge  room.  Except 
for  the  bridge  games  sometimes  played 
in  the  evenings,  the  social  life  of  Piping  ' 
Rock  appears  to  be  chiefly  out  of  doors. 
I  was  told  that  there  has  been  less  danc- 
ing than  formerly;  and  that  even  in 
winter  the  club  tempts  its  members  out- 
doors to  skate  on  Irving  Brokaw's  pond 
or  the  near-by  Beaver  Dam  pond. 

In  the  course  of  this  determined  efl^ort 
to  keep  the  club's  outdoor  attractions 
lively  to  all  members,  a  resolution  was 
reached  to  discourage  classification  of 
grades  of  expertness  in  games.  There  is 
no  trophy  room  at  the  Piping  RockCIub, 
and  nobody  appears  to  know  who  are  the 
club's  champions.  Tournaments,  the 
members  explained,  take  the  use  of  the 
grounds  away  for  too  long  a  time  from 
the  mass  of  the  membership  and  turn  the 
plant  over  to  the  exclusive  use  of  a  few 
experts  who  do  not  need  the  exercise  (or 
the  practice)  so  badly  as  do  the  dubs. 

In  keeping  with  this  programme,  a  cer- 
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tain  informalitN'  and  indetinite- 
ness  attaches  itself  e\en  to  the 
twice  -  a  -  week  seasonal  polo 
matches:  "  The  team  from  West- 
chester comes  over  and  plays  us, 
and  what  the  score  is  doesn't 
matter  much." 

A  l^L  this  is  of  a  piece  with  the 
decision  which  gives  the  air 
of  a  picnic  party  to  the  Piping 
Rock  liorse  shows  and  racing 
meets.  The  ideal  set  up  is  to 
make  the  club  keep  a  homely 
countryside  Havor.  It  may  sur- 
prise the  reader  to  hear — if  he 
has  imagined  the  Piping  Rock 
Club  as  a  place  of  glitter  and 
magnificence  that  on  week  ends 
and  holidays  the  dining  room  is 
run  on  the  same  system  as  a 
Western  cafeteria,  the  members 
helping  themseKes  to  food  from 
a  long  buffet  counter.  This  saves 
time  and  allows  just  that  much 
more  of  the  day  out  of  doors. 
Kven  in  the  winter,  when  the  in- 
door life  of  the  club  attains  a  little 
more  formality  at  times,  the 
buffet  system  is  in  vogue  when- 


I.v   I'jyl    I  l„ 


Originally  the  horse  shows  were  held  in  the  field  where  the  first 
hole  of  the  golf  course  occupies  the  place  of  honor,  but  because 
of  damage  to  the  turf  the  shows  have  been  relegated  to  a  more 
distant  field 


Pfiotograph  by  Edwin  I.evick 
Golf  shares  honors  about  equally  with  the  horse  as  a 
means  of  sporl ,  and  the  course  is  an  excellent  one. 
But  tournaments  are  discouraged 

ever  the  attendance  is  large.  "Simple  but 
delicious"  has  been  the  motto  of  the  Pi|i- 
ing  Rock  Club  s  kitchen — an  ideal  which 
has  made  the  club's  Sunday  luncheon  a 
Long  Island  social  institution.  In  sum- 
mer the  club  has  a  bathing  beach  annex 
on  the  north  Long  Island  shore. 

If  Piping  Rock  Club  has  a  great  name 
as  a  social  institution,  it  also,  as  you  have 
seen,  deserves  equally  well  as  a  genuine 
institution  of  country  life.  It  does  its 
bit  in  the  community  life  of  Nassau 
County  as  a  meeting  place  where  many 
of  the  neighborhood  improvements  are 
planned.  As  cheerfully  as  the  least 
known  of  country  clubs  it  turned  its 
grounds  over  to  the  Ciovernment  as  a 
landing  place  for  Army  aviators  from 
Roosevelt  Field  during  the  war.  It  puts 
on  no  citified  airs  in  its  milieu  of  green 
fields  and  open  sky,  but  goes  out  in  all 
simplicity  to  play  and  enjoy  itself.  The 
history  of  its  beginnings  and  develop- 
ment parallel  that  of  many  another 
country  club  —  the  good  judgment  of 
its  founders  being  its  cornerstone.  In 
short,  Piping  Rock  Club  is  famous 
because  it  richly  deserves  to  be. 


simple  country  lane 


Photograph  by  Edwin  Lcvick. 

Mcsd.imes  \V.  Goadby  Luew,  J.  K.  Davis,  11.  C  Phipps,  and  Philip  Buyer  on  the  links.    Most  of  the  club  members  live  near  by 


IT  MA^'  seem  odd  to  the 
laity  that  seasoned  out- 
doorsmen  prefer  winter 
camping  to  summer. 
But  it  is  true.  I  presume 
that  it  is  partly  due  to  the 
absence  of  insects  of  all  kinds, 
and  partly  because  one  has 
better  control  of  the  heat. 
In  winter  carpping,  3"our  tent 
stove  and  your  clothing  give 
you  absolute'  master\-  over 
how  warm  or  how  cool  you 
shall  be;  besides  which,  there 
is  the  keen  exhilaration  of 
bracing  cold  weather  to  tickle 
that  red-blooded  instinct  in 
us  all  which  delights  in  defy- 
ing the  elements,  and  there 
is  the  endless  beauty  of  the 
snowy  forest  to  gratify  the 
esthetic  in  us  which  lies  at 
the  root  of  all  camping  out. 

To  the  uninitiated,  pictures 
of  snow  camps  are  apt  to  call 
up  a  shivery  species  of  awe  in 
the  beholder,  and  a  secret 
admiration  for  those  bold 
creatures  who  would  venture 
a  winter  night  outside  the  protection  of  four 
tight  walls.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  out- 
doorsmen  one  sees  m  these  same  pictures  were 
never  warmer  nor  feeling  better  in  their  lives. 
Modern  fashion  has  decreed  that  man  shall 
shiver  through  the  wintry  streets  of  his  home 
city  inadequately  clad  in  unsympathetic  linen, 
and  perchance  in  wool  undergarments  that 
are  far  too  light  to  keep  in  the  body  heat. 
In  the  woods  the  same  man  gets  himself  into 
heavy  wool  clothing,  designed  for  professionals 
who  spend  all  their  time  in  the  winter  woods 
- — lumbermen  and  trappers — and  he  is  more 
apt  to  roast  to  death  than  to  suffer  any  from 
the  cold. 


OUR  bodies  are  stoves,  radiating  heat  like  a 
small  furnace,  and  the  whole  matter  of 
being  warm  is  summed  up  in  merely  keeping 
that  heat  from  getting  away.  Just  as  soon  as 
the  heat  balance  is  established,  one  is  warm  and 
comfortable,  and  has  energy  to  expend  on  other 
things. 

The  beneficent  Creator  has  seen  fit  to  make 
wool  the  lightest  of  all  textures.  An  all-wool 
garment  is  far  lighter  and  warmer  than  anything 
with  a  shoddy  admixture  of  cotton  in  it,  and  what 
is  more  important,  it  is  almost  as  warm  when  wet 
as  when  dry.  A  very  little  real  wool  suffices  to 
keep  the  human  animal  warm.  Wool  under- 
garments; an  olive  drab  flannel  shirt;  a  red-and- 
black  checked  "  stag"  overshirt;  trousers  of  home- 
spun wool;  high,  fourteen-inch  cruiser  moccasins; 
two  or  tree  pairs  of  wool  socks;  a  silk  bandana, 
and  a  wide-rimmed  felt  hat — and  you  are  in 
your  everyday  woods  clothes  for  winter  wear. 
Add  to  the  above  a  wool  sweater  coat  and  an  out- 
side rain-coat  of  thin  rubber  material  to  keep  out 
the  wind,  or  else  a  brown  canvas  coat,  fleece- 
lined,  in  lieu  of  both  of  them,  and  you  have  the 
needful  outer  garments  for  blizzards,  night  wear, 
or  extra  cold  spells. 

Sleeping  gear  for  winter  camping  comes  next 
in  importance.  Ordinary  wool-and-cotton  blank- 
ets will  not  do.  A  couple  of  real  all-wool 
Hudson  Bay  blankets,  in  a  windproof  envelope, 
are  worth  a  whole  pile  of  the  other  kind.  These 
blankets  are  as  light  as  feathers,  dyed  red,  and 
have  in  one  corner  three  or  four  small  black 
bars  which  tell  the  number  of  points  in  the  weave. 
Neither  Army  nor  Navy  is  issued  any  such 
blankets;  one  has  to  get  them  at  a  regular  out- 
fitter's. Still  warmer  and  lighter  are  the  various 
wool-knit  and  fur  bags.  The  Arctic  fox, 
hare,  and  caribou  are  provided  with  hollow- 
haired  fur,  which  has  twice  the  heat  con- 
serving capacity  of  ordinary  solid  hair  fur, 
and  these  are  the  best  selection  for  winter  sleeping 
bags.  Such  a  bag  should  taper  toward  the  feet, 
to  avoid  the  icy  cold  pockets  inevitable  in  bags 
that  do  not  fit  snugly  around  the  feet,  and  should 
fit  the  wearer  closely  about  the  shoulders  or  he 
will  be  cold.    A  blanket  can  be  wrapped  closely 


UoiiKii  iniiki-  IIr-  bc^t  of  winUi  canipurs,  but  to  f^ft  the 
full  eiijoynifiit  out  of  it  they  must  be  dressed  for  the  part 
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The  three-bar  Cree  is  the  most  satisfactory  type  of 
snowshoe  for  the  deep,  powdery  snow  of  the  West 


about  the  sleeper;  not  so  the  bag,  which  must 
therefore  fit  like  a  coat,  not  too  tight  to  allow 
one  to  turn  around  comfortably,  and  not  so 
loose  as  to  permit  cold  air  spaces.  Most  of 
these  winter  sleeping  rigs,  good  down  to  twenty 
below  zero,  weigh  about  ten  pounds;  some  as 
little  as  five.  My  own  bag  is  made  of  baby  cari- 
bou fur,  two  skins  bought  from  a  taxidermist. 
The  fur  is  about  an  inch  thick,  very  soft  and 
warm,  and  the  bag  weighs  eight  pounds.  It 
should  be  long  enough  to  pull  completely  over 
the  head,  for  no  man  can  breathe  the  night 
air  in  winter,  direct,  without  becoming  chilled, 
from  the  lungs  having  to  heat  up  so  much  cold 
air  to  normal  blood  temperature.  I  usually 
throw  my  fleece-lined  coat  over  my  bag  and  ar- 
range a  hole  leading  out  to  the  outer  air,  which 
hole  next  morning  will  be  lined  with  frost  from 


the  moisture  in  my  breath. 
With  a  fur  bag,  or  with  one 
of  the  loose-knitted  wool  ones 
inside  a  light  waterproof  gab- 
ardine envelope,  or  else  with 
two  pairs  of  the  red  blankets 
(maybe  twenty-eight  feet  long 
each,  folding  four  times  seven 
feet  and  slipped  inside  a  light 
envelope),  one  is  well  fixed 
for  below-zero  temperatures 
in  the  winter  woods,  and  the 
weight  will  not  run  much 
more  than  ten  pounds. 

'TpHE  third  item  would  be 
the  "  rag  house,"  the  win- 
ter home  in  which  we  live  and 
have  our  being.  For  a  base 
camp  in  the  Rockies  or  the 
north  woods  one  cannot  do 
better  than  a  light,  paraffined 
muslin  or  duck  wall  tent,  with 
a  tent  stove.  For  light  hik- 
ing trips,  the  rag  house  may 
be  anything  that  permits  total 
enclosure,  preferably  of  plain, 
light  duck,  which  permits  the 
air  to  sift  through  the  weave 
of  the  textile  and  prevents  the  tent  becoming 
stuffy  at  night.  If  there  is  to  be  an  open  log 
fire  in  front,  my  own  Porester  design  is  a  good 
one  that  has  served  well  many  a  winter  cam- 
per. But  an  open  fire  is  a  smoky,  acrid  busi- 
ness, and  the  tent  stove  has  it  beaten  for  com- 
fort. A  Snow  tent,  a  Handy,  or  even  a  Hud- 
son Bay  tent  with  the  tent  stove  set  in  the 
open  end,  will  give  better  camping  in  the  long 
run.  Some  time  ago  I  designed  a  very  success- 
ful winter  tent,  called  the  Esquimaux,  based  on 
the  summer  house  of  tlie  Arctic,  which  is  a  com- 
bination of  A-tent  and  tepee.  One  sleeps  in  the 
A-tent  end,  and  carries  on  household  affairs, 
such  as  cooking,  sock  and  snowshoe  drying, 
grub  and  game  storage  in  the  tepee  end.  As  a 
winter  house  I  do  not  care  much  for  the  tepee,  it 
being  too  much  in  the  nature  of  a  chimney,  but 
the  Esquimaux  modification  of  it  seems  practical 
and  to  the  point,  so  I  made  one  of  paraffined  mus- 
lin. The  A-tent  was  6x8  feet,  and  the  tepee  six 
feet  square  by  six  high,  and  it  went  up  with  one 
central  pole  in  the  tepee  and  a  pair  of  shears  at 
the  end  of  the  A-tent;  the  tent  stove  was  set 
up  alongside  the  tepee  pole,  where  its  smoke 
could  come  out  the  top  of  the  tepee;  this  made  a 
comfortable  little  winter  home,  weighing  seven 
pounds.  Any  outdoor  enthusiast  who  cares  to 
make  one  will  not  be  disappointed  in  it;  we  have 
had  five  people  to  sleep  in  it,  three  in  the  A-tent 
and  two  in  the  tepee. 

In  any  winter  tent  I  would  not  be  without  a 
tent  stove.  They  come  in  all  sizes  and  weights, 
or  one  can  design  one  himself  and  have  it  made 
by  a  tinsmith  for  a  few  dollars.  The  ideal  is  a 
liglit  stove  of  28  ga.  iron,  with  no  bottom,  two 
tin  stove  lids,  an  oven,  and  about  six  feet  or 
less  of  pipe.  It  may  be  12x12x18  inches,  with 
the  pipe  coming  out  the  farther  end  and  running 
right  through  the  tent  wall,  where  an  elbow  is  put 
on  to  carry  the  riser  pipe.  A  single  length  pf 
this,  three  feet  long,  or  even  less,  suffices.  Three 
fourteen-inch  lengths  and  an  elbow  will  do  the 
trick.  I  do  not  care  much  for  the  straight  pipe 
which  goes  up  through  the  roof.  It  is  too  long, 
and  too  apt  to  throw  sparks  on  the  roof. 

CUCH  a  stove  is  set  up  on  a  more-or-less  flat 
^  rock,  inside  the  tent,  and,  with  the  lids  off, 
a  fire  is  started  in  it.  When  it  is  blazing  well, 
the  lids  are  put  on,  when  the  flames  hunt  frantic- 
ally for  an  outlet  and  finally  find  their  way  up 
the  chimney.  Once  this  is  hot,  the  draught  is 
established  and  all  is  well.  As  a  bed  of  live  coals 
forms,  it  begins  to  need  less  air  from  below,  and 
one  chinks  up  the  cracks  around  the  bottom  with 
small  stones.  Finally  the  door  is  closed  and  air 
fed  to  the  fire  through  a  small  draft  hole  in  the 
door.  This  is  after  the  glow  stage  is  reached, 
when  the  whole  bottom  of  the  stove  is  filled  with 
live  coals  and  one  or  two  billets  of  fresh  wood  are 
slowly  turning  to  charcoal  above  them.  When 
cooking,  these  of  course  are  omitted. 
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This  is  all  that  there  really  is  to  successful  stove 
management.  I  he  whole  thing  hinges  on  your 
fire  getting  air  enough.  The  door  alone  is  not 
enough,  at  first,  and  it  is  helped  out  by  the 
chinks  along  the  bottom.  Even  the  lids  may  have 
to  come  off,  or  she  will  smoke  incredibly,  and  for 
that  reason  I  will  not  have  a  lidless  stove.  Smoke 
is  due  to  just  one  cause —incomplete  combustion 
— and  the  answer  is  more  air,  until  the  fire  gets 
in  such  shape  as  to  need  less,  w  hich  always  comes 
with  the  live-coal  stage. 

With  the  stove  going,  one  is  warm  and  com- 
fortable inside  the  tent;  socks  can  be  drying  on  a 
rope  hung  around  it,  and  cooking  operations  go 
on  out  of  the  wind  and  snow,  and  all  on  an  unbe- 
lievably small  woodpile.  One  experience  of  open 
log  fire  vs.  tent  stove  will  make  the  average  camper 
yell  for  the  latter.  I  have  a  small  stove,  8  x  8  x  16 
inches,  weighing  three  pounds,  which  I  take  on 
hiking  trips.  It  has  two  holes  in  which  just 
fit  my  two  aluminum  cooking  pots  and  I  use 
with  it  an  aluminum  bake  pan  for  bread  mak- 
ing. 

It  has  two  lengths  of  two-inch  pipe  sixteen 
inches  long,  which  have  proved  ample  for  draft, 
and  it  is  put  at  the  open  end  of  a  small  three- 
pound  wedge  tent  with  triangular  ends  measuring 
6x9  feet.  On  many  a  cold,  snowy  November 
and  December  camping  trip,  two  of  us  have  been 
warm  and  comfortable  with  this  rig  for  a  week 
at  a  time. 

The  average  stove  weighs  about  ten  pounds, 
and  has  an  oven.  Only  a  very  large  stove  can 
be  depended  upon  to  go  for  many  hours  without 
feeding,  so  that  at  night  we  usually  let  it  die 
down,  and  by  midnight  the  tent  is  almost  as  cold 
as  out  of  doors  in  the  forest.  For  this  reason 
the  warm,  adequate  bedding  above  described  is  es- 
sential. 

HTRANSPORTATION  in  the  winter  woods  is 
all  of  the  joy  variety.  Either  snowshoes  or 
skis  are  the  footgear,  and  a  toboggan  the  carrier. 
Snowshoes  are  great  fun,  not  only  to  learn  on  but 
to  hike  around  on,  and  skis  are  a  whole  sport  in 
themselves.  In  hilly  country  they  have  no 
equal,  but  for  regular  woods  work  the  snowshoe 
is  our  old  reliable  standby.  In  the  West,  where 
the  snow  is  apt  to  be  dry  and  powdery,  we  use 
the  three-bar  Cree  model,  fine  webbed,  and  about 
five  feet  long.  In  the  East,  where  one  gets  pack- 
ing snow,  either  the  bear-paw,  28  x  14  inches, 
with  coarse  webbmg,  or  the  42-inch  Adirondack 
shoe  is  all  that  will  be  needed.  The  art  of  it  is 
as  simple  as  swallowing  your  left  foot.  Ihe 
lacing  goes  over  the  toe  of  the  moccasin,  and  is 
then  secured  around  the  ankle  above  the  heel. 
On  lifting  the  shoe,  one's  toe  sinks  into  the  square 
hole  for  the  purpose,  and  the  tail  drags  on  the 
snow  while  a  forward  step  is  made,  lo  lift  the 
whole  shoe  bodily,  slip  the  toe  forward  to  catch 
over  the  forward  bar,  when  it  can  be  lifted  like  a 
slipper,  but  this  is  seldom  needed,  as  most  ob- 
structions can  be  slid  over  with  tail  dragging. 
The  rest  of  snowshoeing  is  pure  experience. 
When  you  get  so  that  you  can 
walk  along  a  prone  tree  trunk  on 
snovvshoes  without  meeting  disas- 
ter, you  have  graduated  from  the 
novice  class! 

Most  skiers  choose  a  ski  about 
four  inches  wide,  of  neat  ash,  and 
as  high  as  will  just  go  under  one's 
crooked  forefinger  when  the  arm 
is  held  aloft  as  high  as  it  will  go. 
The  footgear  may  be  a  thong,  as 
in  snowshoes,  or  a  patent  shoe 
fitting  over  the  toe.  Many  of  my 
mountaineer  friends  add  a  bit  of 
sole  leather  nailed  over  the  rear 
end  of  the  ski,  which  slides  over 
the  snow  when  going  forward, 
but  which  sticks  down  like  a  flap 
valve  into  the  snow  when  the  ski 
starts  to  slide  back.  It  is  a  won- 
derful help  in  going  straight  up  a 
mild  slope,  and  obviates  a  lot 
of  tacking. 

Two  ski  sticks  are  generally 
used,  but  the  skier  should  by  all 
means  have  them  ready  to  throw 
away  when  coasting  out  of  con- 


trol, or  they  are  likely  to  stick  in  the  snow 
ahead,  inadvertently,  and  spit  him  unmerci- 
fully. 

A  SMALL,  light  toboggan,  about  six  feet  long 
and  two  feet  wide,  will  carry  all  the  duffle 
that  a  party  of  two  or  three  should  be  allowed, 
and  is  easily  hauled  by  one  man  with  a  shoulder 
straj) — also  it  will  give  free  transportation  on 
the  down  grades.  It  is  a  sight  more  fun  to 
have  it  along  than  to  back-pack  the  duffle, 
unless  you  have  made  a  thorough  study  of 
lightness  and  are  experienced  enough  to  take 
just  exactly  what  you  need  and  no  more. 

1  here  are  plenty  of  lumber  trails  to  haul 
the  toboggan  on,  and  a  frozen  pond  or  a  river 
makes  a  wonderful  highway  for  it.  The  tobog- 
gan.s  that  we  use  in  the  North  are  home-made, 
about  nine  feet  long  and  twenty  inches  wide, 
with  a  high  curl  in  front  under  which  go  our 
tea  kettle  and  day's  lunch. 

Hard  maple  or  ash  is  the  wood,  and  brass 
countersunk  bolts  coming  up  through  the  cross- 
pieces  give  us  a  reliable  fastening.  Rawhide 
thongs,  put  on  wet  and  sunk  in  grooves  cut  in 
the  under  faces  of  the  toboggan  boards,  such  as 
served  the  Indians  for  fastenings,  generally  last 
very  well. 

For  accessories  to  the  winter  camp,  I  would 
mention  a  night  toque  of  wool;  two  pairs  of  trig- 
ger-finger wool  mitts,  a  pair  of  night  socks,  kept  re- 
ligiously in  a  dry  poke  for  night  wear  only;  a 
candle  lantern  or  carbide  lamp;  Hudson  Bay  ax 
and  hunting  knife;  grease  dope  for  one's  mocca- 
sins; a  folding  canvas  basin;  blue  or  amber  snow 
glasses;  and  some  light  .22  ammunition,  with  a 
small,  accurate  rifle,  for  game  to  replenish  the 
larder.  The  outfit  suggested  is,  of  course,  for  the 
winter  camping  trip,  not  for  a  hunting  excur- 
sion. 

For  the  bird  lover  and  nature  student,  the 
winter  woods  afford  endless  motives  for  study 
and  interest,  and  never  is  the  forest  so  beautiful 
as  when  mantled  in  the  white  purity  of  fallen 
snow. 
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I  should  recommend,  for  the  beginner,  the 
latter  part  of  February  as  a  good  time  to  go,  for 
the  snow  is  then  hard  and  well  packed,  and 
there  will  be  many  warm,  sunny  days  when  it 
will  be  positively  warm  and  spring-like  in  the 
woods. 

The  early  spring  birds  are  already  back,  and  a 
great  thaw  is  in  progress  in  every  sunny  dell 
facing  south.  The  nights  are  comparatively 
mild,  and  one  has  all  the  fun  of  winter  camping 
without  much  danger  of  running  into  a  regular 
blizzard  with  the  mercury  curled  up  in  its  bulb 
like  a  groundhog.  And  even  if  a  blizzard  is  en- 
countered, it  is  less  likely  to  be  accompanied  by 
the  bitter  cold  that  characterizes  the  winter 
variety. 

Not  that  the  latter  is  much  to  be  feared.  Many 
a  night  have  we  stopped  under  a  clump  of  spruces, 
with  the  snowflakes  swirling  through  the  trees, 
cleared  off  a  space  for  the  tent  with  our  snow- 
shoes,  knocked  the  powdery  snow  off  the  balsams, 
and  filled  the  tent  floor  with  browse.  Then, 
with  the  tent  stove  aglow,  a  line  of  socks  and 
breeches  drying  on  the  line,  a  six-quart  mulligan 
of  grouse,  elk  meat,  potatoes,  canned  peas,  and 
tomatoes  going  on  the  stove,  and  a  nest  of  biscuits 
rising  m  the  oven,  we  have  been  as  comfortable, 
after  maybe  half  an  hour's  work,  as  you  are  irr 
your  city  flat — more  comfortable  in  fact,  janitors 
being  what  they  are! 

I  remember  one  camping  trip  in  which  I 
participated,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  was 
snowing  hard  at  intervals,  and  a  colder  and  more 
forlorn  spot,  forty  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad, 
could  not  well  be  imagined.  Yet  we  cleared 
away  a  thicket  of  alders,  set  up  the  rag  house, 
and  were  at  home  to  all  the  world  within  half  an 
hour.  Lender  a  giant  spruce,  outside  the  tent, 
was  roaring  a  big  open  fire,  with  the  Indian  tend- 
ing a  circle  of  wet  socks  and  trousers,  while 
inside,  the  tent  stove  was  radiating  comfort 
and  good  cheer,  and  cooking  a  man's  feed  for 
four  hungry  hunters. 

'  I  ^HIS  matter  of  drying  clothes  is  more  im- 
portant  than  it  looks.  If  your  clothing  is 
of  wool,  wet  feet  are  a  matter  of  course.  If  there 
is  any  cotton  in  them — watch  out  for  colds!  As- 
for  linen — it  makes  one  shiver  to  think  of  it! 
Hut  a  scorched  sock  is  no  sock  at  all,  wherefore 
eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  comfort.  I  he 
same  applies  to  snowshoes.  Set  them  far  enough 
away  from  the  fire  so  as  not  to  freeze  but  not  near 
enough  to  scorch,  or  you  will  not  have  any  next 
day.  If  dried  out  properly,  all  the\'  need  is 
grease  tt)  keep  them  in  good  shape. 

On  the  whole  I  prefer  cruiser  moccasins  for 
winter  footgear.  Rubber  overs  with  leather  tops 
are  all  right,  but  once  gone,  or  ripped,  or  burnt — 
woe  to  you!  Also,  they  slip  abominably  in  going 
over  fallen  timber;  and,  in  this  connection,  let 
me  advise  a  single  screw  calk  put  in  the  instep 
of  your  cruiser  moccasins  between  tap  and 
heel.  As  you  step  up  on  a  prone  sapling,  that 
calk  bites  in  and  makes  your  foothold  secure. 

For  a  long  trqi  in  the  moun- 
tains, or  where  you  will  have 
a  great  deal  of  climbing  over 
stones  to  do,  and  cannot  replen- 
ish your  supply,  take  along  a 
box  of  fresh  screw  calks  and  a 
wrench  to  put  them  in  with,  for 
in  less  than  two  weeks  your 
first  set  will  be  worn  so  smooth 
as  to  be  dangerous  in  rock 
work. 

Even  for  a  week-end  in  winter, 
a  camping  trip  is  highly  to  be 
recommended.  Nothing  in  the 
world  will  clear  out  the  system 
and  tone  up  the  fagged  brain  of 
the  business  man  so  w-ell  as  a 
Saturday  and  Sunday  in  the 
winter  woods. 

^ Ou  will  have  one  precious 
night  in  the  woods,  when  your 
lung  poisons  will  be  burnt  out 
;ind  you  will  come  back  to  the 
city  feeling  like  a  fighting  cock. 
All  that  is  needed  is  an  ade- 
quate outfit  of  the  essentials. 
Without  them,  don't  go. 


e>/  Jl^IBI^I^    THAT  is  the 
LIFE  of  a  TOJVN 

By  AJ^CE  VAN  J^EER  C-^RRICK 


I HOPE  you  like 
articles  that  are 
written  with  a 
purpose,  "to 
point  a  moral  and 
adorn  a  tale,"  because, 
otherwise,  you  won't 
read  what  I  am  writ- 
ing, and  I  very  much 
want  you  to  read  it. 

But  first  may  I  in- 
terrupt with  several 
questions?  Do  you 
live  in  a  little  town, 
and,  if  you  do,  what 
sort  of  public  library^ 
have  you?  Is  yours 
like  ours  here  in  Han- 
over, tall  and  stately, 
with  the  dignity  and 
welcome  that  gra- 
cious, antique  archi- 
tecture always  has? 
Or  IS  It  a  solid,  stolid 
brick  box  of  a  place, 
built  without  lovable 
line  or  intention,  just 
a  space  to  hold  so 
many  books?  I  am 
thinking,  oh  so  sadiv, 
of one  such  square  red 
edifice  (building  is  too 
pleasant  a  word  to  use 

in  connection  with  it)  that  disfigures  the  wide  and 
lovely  main  street  of  a  quiet  New  England  village, 
as  still  as  sleep — and  as  peaceful! 

But  why  am  I  stopping  to  describe  ugliness 
when,  after  all,  what  I  really  want  to  write  about 
is  beauty  and  charm?  For,  you  see,  if  you  do 
live  in  an  old  town  and  there  are  old  houses, 
houses  often  empty — sometimes,  indeed,  even 
ready  to  crumble  away  in  disuse — why  then  you 
can  have  your  longed-for  library  as  it  should  be, 
almost  for  the  asking,  and  certainly  for  less  than 
it  will  cost  you  to  build  that  brick  box  so  empty 
of  dreams.  Frequently  the  owners  are  glad  to 
give  a  building  of  this  sort  as  a  memorial,  that  the 
tradition  and  name  of  some  old  and  generous 
family  may  not  altogether  die  out.  That  is 
what  happened  here,  for  our  library  is  the  oldest 
house  in  the  village,  built  in  1773,  and  once  the 
home  of  the  first  President  of  Dartmouth  College, 
the  Reverend  Eleazar  \V  heelock,  and  it  was  given 
to  the  town  in  loving  memory  of  the  1  lowe  family. 

^^^S  YOU  see  it  now  it  is  really  liker,  I  fancy, 
to  its  early  beginnings  than  it  was  in  that 
evil  mid-V'ictorian  time  of  awe-inspiring  virtue 
and  abominable  architecture,  for  then  it  was 
trimmed  with  grotesqueries  (is  that  the  right 
word?)  of  fantastic  porch  and  bay-windows. 
These  have  been  removed,  thank  Heaven,  and 
though  the  present  portico  with  its  lifting  Cor- 
inthian columns  has  been  added  to  the  original 
structure,  it  nevertheless  harmonizes  excellently 
with  the  general  lines  of  this  tall,  white,  green- 
shuttered  mansion  that  greets  you  with  sucii 
serene  fri-  ndliness  at  the  top  of  River  Hill. 

On  the  wide-paneled  door  there  are  beautifully 
wrought  brasses,  knocker  and  latch,  so  polished 
always  that,  did  you  not  know  the  innate  dignity 
of  all  eighteenth  century  things,  you  would  swear 
they  winked  at  you  as  you  passed  by.  Stop 
and  think  for  a  moment  of  all  the  distinguished 
people  who  have  passed  by  that  very  door; 
better  still,  rapped  on  the  same  old  knocker,  and 
entered  the  spacious  hall:  Daniel  Webster,  tall 
and  slender  and  full  of  dreams;  Rufus  Choate 
hurrying    to    "swallow    the    dictionary";  and 


The  little  wild-flower  table,  to 
which  young  and  old  contrib- 
ute, is  an  inspiration  and  an 
education  to  the  whole  com- 
munity 


Cieorge  l  icknor,  his  mind  busy  with  Romance 
Languages.  And,  of  course,  (iovernor  John 
Wentworth,  accompanied  by  his  stately  retuun-, 
riding  down  from  Portsmouth  to  attend  the  first 
Commencement  at  Dartmoiitli.  Ih  must  have 
stayed  there— for  who  would  put  his  I'.xcellency 
up  at  an  "ordinary?" — and  been  entertained  with 
all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  implied  by  our 
four  seniors,  our  one  linen  tablecloth,  and  that 
magnificent  silver  punchbowl  which  he  presented 
to  the  President  and  which  is  still  our  pride  and 
glory.  I  love  to  read  of  those  long-ago  times. 
Once,  in  a  mellow-bound  volume  of  "  The  Life  of 
Daniel  Webster,"  I  found  the  touching  words 
that  follow:  "But  there  was  gayety  in  the  little 
town  of  Hanover  in  those  days,  of  that  modest 
and  moderate  sort  which  consisted  with  the 
habits  of  a  seat  of  learning,  and  of  a  religious 
community.  An  evening  visit,  or  a  social  tea- 
table,  a  walk,  or  a  drive,  were  matters  of  course, 
and  young  women  could  converse  with  young 
men  without  the  necessary  presence  of  a  super- 
intending eye  or  ear."  Have  we  greatly  changed, 
I  wonder?  I  showed  the  paragrajih  to  a  visitor 
shortly  after  the  tumult  and  shouting  of  Com- 
mencement had  died,  and  she  said  that  she 
couldn't  see  much  difference. 

A  ND   all  this  is  the  setting  for  our  library. 

Naturally  we  account  ourselves  fortunate 
in  it,  but  so,  also,  can  you  in  your  library-that-is- 
to-be.  You  can  have  beauty,  you  can  have 
memories — and  I  do  not  know  a  better  back- 
ground for  books  and  reading — and,  moreover, 
you  can  lia\  e  architectural  exactness.  \  ou  see, 
the  ground  plans  of  a  small  library  are  practically 
identical  witii  the  arrangement  of  the  room 
space  in  one  of  these  old  houses;  a  long,  divid- 
ing central  hall — the  delivery  desk  is  placed 
here — with  two  large,  square  rooms  on  either 
side  which  may  be  used  relatively  for  children's 
room  and  work  room,  and  magazine  room  and 
stack.  Perhaps  the  photographs  will  better  show 
you  what  I  me;m  than  any  words  of  mine  can. 

1  he  hall  delightful  with  its  space,  its  aspect  of 
welcome,  and  the  arched  white  window  at  the 


The  Dartmouth,  N.  H.,  village 
library — the  oldest  house  in  the 
village,  once  the  home  of  the 
first  President  of  Dartmouth 
College,  and  given  to  the  town 
in  memory  of  the  Howe  family 


back — is  hung  with  Japanese  grass-cloth  in  a 
goldy-gray  tone,  luminous,  yet  very  restful.  And 
there  is  no  superfluous  furniture:  just  the  desk, 
a  little,  low  table  for  work,  the  catalogue  case, 
and  a  lovely  rope-carved  "wild-flower  table." 

Again  I  am  stopping  to  ask  questions.  Are 
you  lucky  enough  to  have  a  wild-flower  table  in 
your  library?  Because  if  you  have,  you  are  to 
be  congr:itulated.,  for  it  is  an  inspiration  to  the 
\s  hole  community;  if  you  haven't,  then  you  should 
plan  to  get  one  immediately,  for  it  is  an  education 
as  well.  Our  librarian  is  so  very  wise;  she  has 
put  tile  whole  village  on  terms  of  friendliness 
with  the  native  flowers,  and  from  the  blossoming 
of  the  first  dandelion  that  dares  to  thrust  its 
yellow  crown  up  through  the  protecting  grass, 
to  the  last  bloom  that  autumn  leaves  us,  lists 
are  kept  of  the  flowers  found  and  of  the  people 
w  ho  bring  them  in — the  pleasantest  way  of  play- 
ing hlde-and-go-seek  with  Nature  that  I  know^ 
And,  just  to  show  you  how  generous  our  North 
Country  summer  can  be,  I  tell  you  what  is  on 
the  table  now  as  I  write:  white  vervain,  bellflower, 
early  goldenrod.  Queen  Anne's  lace,  purple- 
fringed  orchis,  ox-eye  daisy,  blue  vervain,  wild 
clematis,  red  baneberry,  wild  sarsaparilla,  hard- 
hack,  Scotch  thistle.  Bouncing  Bet,  meadow 
sweet,  Canada  thistle,  agrimony,  clintonia  berries, 
pearly  everlasting,  common  vetch,  hop  clover, 
mayweed,  bunchberry,  moneywort,  and  wild 
thyme.  It  isn't  the  children  only  who  enjoy 
and  appreciate  these  flowers.  Old  people  who 
can  no  longer  go  a-Maying  love  to  have  the  woods 
brought  to  them;  and  farmers,  men  who  read 
little,  but  who,  perhaps,  think  a  great  deal,  and 
whose  almost  constant  roof  is  the  wide  sky, 
stand  and  look  at  the  blossoms  and  talk  about 
them  and  promise  to  bring  in  some  rare  and 
desired  plant  that  has  always  been  a  part  of  their 
outdoor  lives. 

And  on  the  catalogue  case,  no  matter  what  the 
season,  there  are  always  flowers  blooming.  \  ou  ve 
no  idea  how  it  warms  the  winter  days  to  come 
straight  from  the  deep  snows  outside  and  be  met 
W'ith  this  burst  of  glowing  color.  Flowers  blos- 
som, too,  the  yeap  round  ip  the  window-boxes  at 
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the  end  of  the  long  magazine  room — rose  begonias 
and  deep  pink  petunias  against  a  background  of 
green  ferns.  And  when  tliese  hap)\v  tints  are 
added  to  the  warnirli  and  sjiarkle  of  a  tire  on  that 
white-paneled  eighteenth  century  hearth,  conitort, 
the  sheer  luxury  of  nuntal  and  physical  well-be- 
ing, becomes  also  beautiful. 

\\  e  were  very  fortunate  ui  this  room,  for  since 
we  did  not  have  to  build  our  library  outright, 
we  could  invest  the  sum  it  might  have  cost 
us  in  well-constructed,  fireproof  stacks,  and  in 
throwing  both  square  chambers  into  one  to  make 
a  real'v  spacious  and  adequate  reading  and  peri- 
odical room.  rhere  are  three  large  round  tables 
piled  with  magazines,  the  chairs  are  those  wide- 
seated,  comfortable  hoop-back  Windsors,  ample, 
inviting,  and  the  vista  is  delightful  from  any 
direction  of  the  room  that  you  choose  to  look: 
up  toward  the  white  stacks  and  the  luminous 
gray-green  floor  with  the  hnal  ghmpse  of  more 
w  indow-boxes  full  of  blossoms;  down  to  the  cases 
of  special  books  and  magazmes  and  the  tine  bas- 
relief  mirror;  at  the  walls,  where,  just  now,  there 
is  an  exhibition  of  rare  Japanese  prints;  or  facing 
that  stately,  gracious  fireplace  watched; 
over  by  the  portrait  of  little  Sarah 
Howe,  a  small  blue-clad  figure  with 
smoothly  banded  hair  and  a  prim  nose- 
gay that  never  fad-.s  in  her  tiny  hand. 
1  wonder  if  she  listens  when  the  other 
children  gather  round  the  fire  to  hear 
those  ageless  tales,  for  this  is  where  the 
winter  story  hour  is  held;  I  wonder  if 
jhf  wonders  at  "  Puss-in-Hoots"  and 
"Snow  White"  and  "The  Christmas 
Rose?"  I  hope  she  does,  because,  you 
see,  her  own  little  flame  of  life  flickered 
out  so  very  early!  .^nd  1  think  she 
must,  for  her  gaze  is  steadfastly  flxtd  on 
the  Children's  Room  just  across  the  hall, 
'i  he  most  charming  place  in  the  whole 
library,  it  seems  to  me,  with  its  low 
little  tables  and  chairs  and  shelves  of 
books  that  are  so  easy  for  small  hands 
to  reach.  There  is  a  wide- 
paneled  mantelpiece  in  this 
room,  too,  and,  flanked  b\' 
burnished  candlesticks,  a  Con- 
necticut clock  that  ticks  the 
precious  minutes  remorselessly 
away,  for  this  room  closes  at 
eight  o'clock,  and  we  encourage 
future  careers  of  prosperity  by 
the  "early  to  bed"  rule.  1  here 
are  all  kinds  of  books  just  as 
there  are  all  kinds  of  children 
to  read  them:  stories  of  adven- 
ture, history,  travel,  fairy  tales, 
and  poetry.  And  on  the  long 
table  are  volumes  so  beautifully 
bound  and  be-pictured  that  it 
is  happiness  only  to  handle 
them:     "Treasure  Island," 


"Poems  of  Childhood,"  "The  .\rabi;in  Nights" 
and  Hawthorne's  "WOnder  Book"  with  Ma.xtield 
Parrish's  blue,  enchanted  "east  of  the  sun  and 
west  of  the  moon"  illustrations, .Arthur  Rackham's 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  and  Houtet  de 
Monvel's  "  Joan  of  .Xrc."  \\'irh  such  inspiration, 
how  can  a  child's  imagination  help  but  grow? 
1  here  are  wide,  low  window-seats  for  children  to 
take  their  books  and  their  dreams  to;  there  is  a 
miniature  Japanese  garden,  so  forever  fascinating 
to  little  ones;  and  brownies  bearing  rhvmes  of 
excellent  counsel  concerning  clean  hands  and  un- 
marked pages. 

r>l  T  I  think,  after  all,  that  the  garden  shows 
the  greatest  gain,  for  I  remember  it  unkempt 
and  shallow,  with  a  furtive  hydrangea  bush  here 
and  there.  1  remember  it  especially  and  pain- 
fully because  that  garden  was  my  earliest  con- 
stant prospect  in  Hanover,  (l-irst  the  oldest 
and  then  the  next  oldest  house  in  town  have  been 


The  hall,  with  the  white  arched  window  at 
the  back,  has  a  delightfully  welcoming  as- 
pect.   The  delivery  desk  is  placed  here 


our  abiduig  places,  and  I  don't  believe  we'll  ever 
know  wh:it  a  re:illy  new  four  walls  means!)  We 
lived,  you  see,  in  one  of  the  apartments  above  the 
library  floor,  for  these  are  arranged  to  be  let  in 
suites  of  two  and  three  rooms;  by  the  way,  another 
point  of  commendation  forthis  type  of  library,  since 
the  rental,  I  am  told,  pays  for  lighting  and  heat- 
ing and  janitor  service  for  the  entire  building. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  garden:  there  used  to  be 
just  desolation  and  a  picket  fence  that  emphas- 
ized the  stables  beyond.  To-day,  high  white 
palings  topped  with  lattice-work  shut  us  off  from 
ugliness,  and  masses  of  shrubbery  and  groups 
of  tall  poplars — "trees  of  the  evening,"  poplars 
standing  straight  against  the  blue  sky  as  in  some 
medieval  Italian  picture,  dark  poplars  etching  a 
pointed  frieze  upon  the  sunset — make  a  back- 
ground of  varied  greens  against  w'hich  grow  the 
lovely  flowers,  a  procession  of  blossoms  that 
march  with  the  seasons:  crocus  and  daftodil,  tulip 
and  narcissus,  and,  later,  clove-pinks  and  pansies 
and  columbines  and  larkspur,  all  the  sweet,  old- 
fashioned  favorites  that  I  am  sure  Madam  Wheel- 
ock  planted  long  ago  in  her  garden. 

Could  there  be  a  place  more  fitting  for 
the  summer  story  hour?  I  do  not  think 
so,  and  I'll  tell  you  why;  I'll  tell  you  a 
secret.  Here,  there  is  w-hite  magic,  and 
this  stretch  of  greensward  and  gay  flovv- 
ers  becomes  for  a  space  an  enchanted 
garden.  GentleUnaand  PatientGriselda 
walk  near-by;  the  polished  shield  of  Per- 
seus gleams  like  a  sun-bright  mirror 
among  the  parted  leaves;  the  Swans  of 
Lir  fly  swiftly  overhead,  and  Troy  Town 
les  beyond! 

Truly,  I  believe  our  library  is  the 
spiritual  centre  of  the  life  of  the  town; 
teachers  and  pupils,  parents  and  children, 
young  and  old,  go  there  for  inspiration 
and  rest.    And,  all  of  you,  too,  can  have 
such  a  sanctuary,  if  not  in  actual  re- 
semblance, yet  in  kind;  you,  also,  can 
bave  space  and  graciousness  and  flowers 
and    welcome.     It    has  been 
gradual,  of  course,  this  trans- 
formation of  an  old  house  into  a 
modern,  w  ell-equipped  library, 
and  as  much  the  accomplish- 
ment of  love  and  understand- 
ing as  it  has  been  the  expendi- 
ture of  money.    Ah,  do  not 
build  that  brick  box,  so  square, 
so  uninviting!   Rather,  flatter 
us  by  the  compliment  of  imita- 
tion.   ^  ou  will  never  regret  it, 
for  if  books  are  the  tangible 
dreams  of  mankind,  then  they 
siiould  be  tittinglv  housed. 


1  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  fitting 
lace  for  the  summer  story  hour  than 
0  old  garden  with  its  procession  of 
l.  ssoms  that  march  with  the  seasons 


The  most  charming  spot  m  the  whole 
library  is  the  children's  room  across  the 
hall  from  the  reading  and  periodical  room 


I'he  two  square  chambers  were  thrown 
into  one,  making  a  really  spacious  and 
adequate  residing  and  periodical  rixmi 
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This  delightful  little  hwe  wa>  i  j 
for  something  under  S6.1W0  in  ihc 
summer  of  1917— not  in  this  year  of 
grace!  To  avoid  the  expense  of  a 
cellar,  it  was  constructed  directly  on 
the  ledge  rock,  which  happened  to 
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be  \'ery  uneven  at  I  his  particular 
aix)t.  giving  the  house  two  levels. 
Broad  sheathing  is  used  on  the 
external  walls,  and  casement  win- 
dows in  the  French  manner  are 
employed  throughout 
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The  main  entrance  is  on  the  lower  level, 
and  is  reached  through  a  small  enclostfi 
yard  abloom  with  flowers.  The  exterior 
color  scheme  is  unusual,  the  walls  of  the 
first  story  and  fences  being  painted  white. 


above  the  first  story  a  lavender  pink, 
with  roof  shingles  stained  dark  blue  and 
dark  brown,  giving  a  mottled  effect  (in 
which  the  brown  predominates),  and 
blinds  and  lattice  painted  a  light  blue 
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The  lircplaCL-  side  of  the  big  combination 
dining  and  living  room.   On  the  left  of 
the  fireplace  is  the  serving  pantry,  with 
a  dumbwaiter  to  the  kitchen  below 


On  the  first  floor,  at  the  lower 
level,  is  the  entrance  hall  with 
stairs  up,  kitchen,  laundry, 
maids'  porch,  and  furnace  room 


The  second  floor  plan.  On  the 
third  floor  (not  shown)  are  the 
owner's  bedroom,  guest  room, 
bath,  and  a  large  storage  room 


The  dining  room  end  of  the  living  room.  This  room 
is  unusual  in  having  windows  on  all  four  sides, 
and  the  furnishings  were  cleverly  chosen  to  aid 
in  bringing  into  the  room  the  feeling  of  the  outdoors 


TTiis  is  the  way  tti< 


Starting  at  the  tee  for  number  one  bag.  With  the  aid  of  snowshoes,  arrow 
golf  may  be  played  even  in  the  deep  snows  of  a  New  England  winter 


ARROIV  GOLF 


A  caddy  provides  spare  arrows 


IF  \0V  knew  of  a  sport  as  good  as 
golf  and  with  just  as  much  interest 
to  pull  you  out  of  doors;  if  the  in- 
vestment in  the  course  need  not 
exceed  a  dollar  or  two  of  money  and  an 
hour  or  two  of  time;  if  you  could  play  it 
straight  through  the  year,  wmter  as  well  as 
summer,  in  snow  or  rain  as  well  as  dry- 
shod;  if  women  could  discover  just  as  much 
pleasure  in  it  as  men,  and  even  the  youngs- 
ters could  enjoy  it;  if  you  could  find  from 
the  beginning  plenty  of  fun  in  it  without 
any  preliminary  series  of  lessons  or  an  ex- 
pert teacher — though  you  would  be  certain 
of  increased  enjoyment  as  your  skill  de- 
veloped— you  would  consider  it  a  super- 
game,  wouldn't  you  r 

Nevertheless  pretty  close  to  all  this  is 
a  fair  claim  for  the  sport  that  a  modest 
little  country  club  in  a  New  Hampshire 
village  has  devised.  For  more  than  a  year 
now,  they  have  been  playing  it,  with  in- 
creasing zeal  and  enthusiasm.  And  others 
who  have  seen  them  at  it  are  taking  it  up. 

The  two  words,  "arrow  golf,"  describe  it 
briefly  and  accurately.  It  is  played  exactly  as 
golf  IS  played,  following  the  same  principles  of 
scoring,  and  over  a  course  laid  out  in  precisely 
the  same  general  fashion.  Hut  the  Fnglish  long- 
bow and  tiie  feathered  arrow  take  the  place  of 
the  golf  clubs  and  ball,  and  burlap  bags  stuffed 
with  straw  supplant  the  usual  iioles. 

STARTING  at  the  tee  for  luiniber  one  bag, 
^  which  may  be  from  200  to  500  yards  away, 
you  send  your  arrow  flying  through  the  air  for 
your  drive.  When  it  alights  it  sticks  up  in  the 
ground,  its  feathers  usually  plainly  visible  in 
the  distance.  Proceeding  to  it,  you  take  your 
stand  where  it  came  down  and  from  there  you 
send  it  on  its  second  flight,  long  or  short,  as  th( 
need  may  be.  (Granted  that  you  have  now 
reached  a  position  somewhere  near  the  target, 
your  next  shot,  if  you  are  skilful,  should  bury 
your  arrow  in  the  bag.  Thus  you  have  scored 
three  for  your  first  "hole."  If  you  miss  on  your 
last  shot,  you  try  again  from  whatever  point 
your  arrow  has  reached  in  the  previous  attempt. 
.■\nd  so  on,  until  the  fathered  shaft  has  found  its 
mark.  Perhaps,  as  in  golf,  you  will  acquire 
a  score  of  six  or  eight,  or  even  ten,  before  number 
one  is  done. 

Then  from  the  take-ofi^  near  number  one  you 
drive  for  number  two  bag.  And  thus  you  go 
around  the  nine  or  eighteen  holes  of  the  course. 

As  in  the  other  game  there  is  a  theoretical 
"bogie,"  a  minimum  number  of  shots  in  which 
one  ought  to  be  able  to  do  the  whole  course. 
What  this  number  may  be  will  depend,  naturally, 
on  the  total  distance  to  be  covered,  the  various 
hazards,  and  the  other  factors  that  go  to  make  up 
the  difficulties  of  the  round.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  whatever  bogie  may  be,  its  proud  achieve- 
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When  the  arrow  alights  it  slicks  upright  in  the 
ground,  its  feathers  plainly  visible  at  a  distance 


the  little  country  club  above  mentioned 
foregathers.  . 

From  a  knoll  where  the  course  starts, 
a  long  flight  will  carry  the  arrow  just 
over  another  knoll,  well  down  the  field. 
From  this  second  point  again,  another 
long  flight  will  land  the  arrow  barely  near 
enough  to  number  one  bag  to  make  pos- 
sible a  hit  at  the  third  "stroke",  if  the 
player  is  exceptionally  steady  and  accurate. 
The  hole  has  been  made  thus  "in  three" 
just  once.  But  if  the  first  flight  falls 
short,  the  knoll  down  the  field  lies  before 
you,  in  your  way  instead  of  behind  you. 

The  ground  between  number  one  bag 
and  number  two  is  a  deep  hollow  with 
smooth,  grassy  sides.  1  he  distance  straight 
;icross  is  not  great — probably  175  yards. 
But  It  looks  more.  1  wo  players  out  of 
three  will  overshoot  the  second  bag.  The 
third  will  land  easily  within  five  yards  of 
it.     The  hole  should  be  made  in  two. 

From  this  point  to  the  third  bag  the 
way  lies  across  a  marsh,  with  an  open 
channel  at  its  farther  irtargin.  A  very  long  flight 
will  clear  both  marsh  and  channel  and  make 
jiossible  a  twenty-yard  try  for  a  hit  with  a 
score  of  two  for  the  hole.  A  faulty  drive  will 
land  one  in  the  marsh. 


A 


at  an  angle  ol   thiny  digrees  or  more 


ment  will  seldom  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  player,  how- 
ever expert. 

A  NY  series  of  fields  and  meadows  will  pro- 
vide   ample  opportunity  for  laying  out  a 
course,  and  with  fences,  brooks,  knolls,  trees,  or 
a  bit  of  woods,  will  afford  interesting  possibilities 
in  the  way  of  hazards. 

Take,  for  example,  a  nine-hole  course,  much 
played  over,  almost  within  the  village,  where 
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ND  .so  it  goes.  At  one  point  the  bag  is 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill  directly  on  the 
sky-line.  You  can  drive  accurately  and  land 
near  enough  to  it  for  a  safe  and  easy  hit.  But 
if  you  over-drive  you  alight  in  a  thicket,  and  if 
you  fall  short  you  must  then  shoot  straight  up  a 
steep  slope,  with  the  certainty  that  your  arrow, 
if  you  miss  the  bag  will  go  sailing  off  into 
space. 

Another  bag  is  in  a  beautiful,  level,  grassy  space, 
nicely  to  be  reached  by  a  200-yard  flight — beau- 
tiful except  that  a  full-grown  brook  circles  half 
way  'round  the  plot  ready  to  trap  your  arrow  if 
vou  over-  or  under-shoot  or  veer  the  least  bit  to 
the  left. 

Number  nine  hole  is  adjacent  to  the  tee 
tor  number  one,  and  this  brings  you  back  to 
\ our  starting  point.  1  he  total  distance  around 
the  nine  holes  of  this  particular  course  is 
about  2,200  yards,  or  roughly,  one  and  a  third 
miles.  A  group  of  players  has  made  the  circuit 
four  times  in  an  afternoon — and  then  wished 
for  more. 

The  bag  used  is  the  common  burlap  variety. 
It  is  filled  about  two-thirds  full  of  straw,  hay,  or 
leaves,  well  stuffed  in  so  as  to  round  it  out,  and 
tied  shut  with  twine.  A  stake  about  three  feet 
long  is  driven  into  the  ground  and  the  bag  is 
fastened  to  this  so  that  the  lower  side  just  clears 
the  ground.  If  an  arrow  strikes  the  stake  within 
the  upper  and  lower  limits  of  the  bag  it  counts 
as  a  hit,  with  the  same  credit  as  if  it  had  gone 
into  the  bag.    To  avoid  embarrassing  questions 
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along  this  line  the  bag  may  be  inverted  over 
the  stake  before  it  is  tied  shut. 

The  club  has  tried  fastening  the  bag  to  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  suspending  it  from  a  limb,  and 
€ven  nailing  it  to  the  side  of  an  abandoned  house. 
Each  of  these  schemes  is  allowable  for  variety's 
sake. 

One  of  the  good  points  about  the  game  is 
the  fact  that  you  can  have  three  or  four  different 
courses  within  reach.  For  the  most  part  the  bag 
on  a  low  stake  seems  best.  It  should  not  be  far 
from  the  ground  as  a  rule,  else  a  miss  is  too  se- 
verely penalized. 

WHEN  it  comes  to  the  bow  to  use,  there  is 
room  for  much  personal  preference,  not 
to  mention  argument.  Two  of  the  members 
of  the  little  club  in  question  use  a  hickory  bow, 
four  and  a  half  feet  long  and  made  in  one  of  our 
Western  States.  One  member  makes  his  own, 
spending  much  time  and  labor,  and  turning  out  a 
beautiful  product  whose  material  is  some  im- 
ported wood  of  an  unpronounceable  name.  All 
of  the  remaining  players  are  using  English  long- 
bows such  as  are  on  sale  at  from  $4  to  ^5  in  large 
sporting  goods  stores.  They  are  made  of  lance- 
wood  and  give  excellent  results.  Much  more 
expensive  bows  are  to  be  had  if  one  desires,  and 
these  would  no  doubt  be  properly  valued  by  the 
owner,  though  it  is  a  question  whether  they  are 
really  called  for  in  a  cross-country  sport  such  as 
this. 

The  English  bows  that  the  men  use  are  either 
five-and-a-half  or  six  feet  long.  Their  stiffness 
is  indicated  by  the  pounds  of  pull,  and  runs  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  pounds.  The  former  is 
light;  the  latter  too  heavy  for  the  average  man. 
Thirty-five  pounds  is  a  good  weight.  Women 
use  a  five-and-a-half  foot  bow,  pulling  from 
twenty  to  thirty-five  pounds. 

'^"^HE  full  story  of  the  driving  power  of  a  bow 
seems  not  to  be  told  by  its  pull  in  pounds. 
Apparently  much  depends  on  its  shape  and 
other  qualities  that  give  it  snappiness.  A  bow 
that  tapers  rapidly,  growing  quite  slender  to- 
ward the  tips,  appears  to  impart  a  whip  to  the 
arrow  that  makes  for  long  distance.  1  here  is 
merit,  too,  in  choosing  a  bow  that  one  can  pull 
to  its  capacity  and  release  cleanly.  The  last 
inch  of  pull,  and  a  release  that  lets  go  smoothly 
without  yielding,  add  many  yards  to  the  flight. 
Several  of  the  club  members  have  bows  pulling 
about  thirty-four  pounds  that  will  drive  an  arrow 
well  around  250  yards.  So  swiftly  and  smoothly 
does  the  shaft  go  that  the  eye  can  follow  it 
only  by  staying  with  it  from  the  time  it 
leaves  the  bow. 

There  are  sundry  varieties  of  arrows.  What- 
ever the  material,  they  should  have  three 
feathers,  not  two,  and  the  feathers  should  be 
tied  on  with  silk,  not  merely  glued  on.  The 
length  of  the  arrow  is  twenty-eight  or  twenty- 
nine  inches.  An  excellent  shaft  is  made  of 
bamboo,  nicely  shaved  to  a  true  round.  Wood 
is  apt  to  shatter  or  split  if  it  strikes  a  stone. 
Arrows  cost  from  fifty  cents  to  apiece. 

The  advice  should  here  be  offered  and  care- 
fully noted  that  no  one  should  ever  drive  an 
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arrow  toward  a  spot  where  a  human  being  could 
possibly  be.  The  shaft  leaves  the  bow  with  speed 
and  force,  and  it  can  do  plenty  of  mischief  in  a 
human  target.  As  additional  precaution,  if  the 
point  is  excessively  sharp  there  will  be  no  harm  in 
blunting  it. 

The  members  of  this  little  club  do  not  profess 


Two  hits.  The  bag  should  be  tied  near  the  ground 
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Dt'l  111  of  stniimnK  llio  bow,  showing  how  the  left 
hand  slides  the  loop  into  the  notch  of  the  bow 
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to  know  the  finer  points  of  regulation  archery. 
I  hey  have  looked  it  up  in  a  book  or  two,  but 
their  details  of  practice,  the  manner  of  drawing 
the  bow  and  all  that,  are  in  part  simply  the  result 
of  playing  the  game.  An  expert  might  pick 
flaws.  Be  that  as  it  may  here  is  the  way  they  do 
it. 

In  stringing  a  bow  the  lower  end,  to  which 
the  bowstring  is  firmly  tied,  is  placed  on  the 
ground  against  the  hollow  of  the  instep  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  right  foot.  The  flat  side 
of  the  bow  is  toward  the  right.  The  right 
hand  grasps  the  middle  of  the  bow  and  pulls, 
while  the  left  hand,  near  the  top  of  the  bow, 
pushes,  the  fingers  sliding  into  place  the  loop 
at  the  end  of  the  bowstring.  The  rounded 
surface  of  a  bow  is  always  toward  the  inside  when 
it  is  strung. 

In  placing  an  arrow,  the  bow  is  held  horizon- 
tally at  the  centre  by  the  left  hand,  knuckles  up. 
1  he  arrow  is  laid  across  the  bow,  just  to  the  right 
of  and  touching  the  left  hand,  the  notched  end 
on  the  string,  with  two  feathers  toward  right 
and  left  on  the  lower  side.  The  right  hand  now 
comes  at  the  string  from  underneath  in  such 
fashion  that  the  tips  of  the  first  three  fingers  rest 
against  the  string,  with  the  arrow  held  between 
the  first  and  second  fingers.  The  bow  is  now 
brought  to  a  vertical  position. 

TN  PULLING  and  releasing,  the  left  arm  is 
held  straight  out,  and  the  three  finger  tips 
of  the  right  hand  draw  the  string  back  nearly  to 
the  right  cheek.  This  draws  the  arrow  almost 
to  its  point.  It  is  held  there  for  the  briefest 
instant  and  then  released  by  letting  the  string 
slip  smoothly  from  the  finger  tips.  The  right 
arm  is  about  horizontal. 

While  the  arrow  is  being  pulled,  the  right  eye 
sights  along  it  toward  the  target.  The  eye 
should  be  closely  above  the  feathered  end  of  the 
arrow.  If  the  target  is  near  by,  the  sighting  will 
be  done  so  that  the  tip  of  the  arrow  is  laid  on  a 
point  at  the  base  of  the  target;  if  a  little  farther 
off  it  will  be  laid  directly  on  the  mark;  if  still 
farther,  it  will  be  on  an  imaginary  point  pro- 
portionately above  the  target.  When  a  long 
flight  is  in  order  the  arrow  will  be  directed  upward 
at  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees  or  more.  The  bow 
is  always  pulled  full  strength. 

On  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  one  will  need 
a  leather  glove  or  leather  finger  tips.  A  guard  on 
the  left  forearm  is  needed  by  most  players  to  pre- 
vent a  stinging  blow  from  the  bowstring.  1  his 
last  may  be  avoided  if  one  can  hold  the  bow  with 
the  left  wrist  flexed  outward. 

ALL  through  the  round  of  seasons  this 
little  club  has  followed  the  new  sport. 
In  the  deep  snows  of  a  New  Hampshire 
winter  they  kept  at  it  on  snowshoes.  Even 
a  howling  blizzard  seemed  only  to  add  zest. 
1  hrough  thaws  and  spring  rains  they  played 
in  boots  and  rubber  coats.  Of  evenings 
they  compute  season  totals  and  re-tell  the 
extraordinarily  long  hit  or  the  equally  un- 
believable miss.  And  the  game  is  still  coming 
strong. 

It  is  a  sport  worth  trying. 


A  guard  on  the  left  forearm  is 
needed  by  most  players  to  prevent 
a  stinging  blow  from  the  bow- 
string, but  it  can  be  dispensed  with 
if  the  left  wrist  is  Hexed  outward 


In  placing  an  arrow  the  bow  is 
held  horizontally  at  the  centre 
with  the  left  hand,  and  the 
arrow  is  laid  across  the  bow, 
the  notched  end  on  the  string 


In  drawing  the  bow  the  left 
arm  is  held  straight  out,  and 
the  first  three  finger  tips  of 
the  right  hand  draw  the  string 
back  nearly  to  the  right  cheek 
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Under  the  ly^icroscope 

Photomicrographs  by  W.  A.  Bentley 
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F  ALL  the  forms  of  nature  perhaps  none  is  more 
he;iutiful  th:in  the  snowflake.    Formed  in  millions 
(if  intricate  and  beautiful  patterns  in  the  hij;h  alti- 
tudes from  which  the  snow  fails,  no  two  of  the 
tiny  crystals  have  ever  been  found  to  be  exactly  similar. 
Some  are  simple  in  design;  others  are   tremendously  complex; 
but  each  has  wonderful  symmetry  of  form. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Bentley,  in  Vermont,  has  for  many  years  made  a  study  of 
snowflakes   and    has  collected   many   thousands  of   photographs  of  them.  The 
accompanying    pictures,    magnified    from    fifteen    to    twenty  diameters,    are    from  his 
collection.    Mr.  Bentley's  method  of  photographing  snowflakes  is  to  catch  the  falling  crystals 
on  a  black  screen,  which  is  immediately  put  under  a  low  powered  microscope  equipped  with 
a  camera,  and  photographed.    It  is  a  fascinating  study  and  one  that  requires  little  apparatus. 
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THE  advice  to  simplify  is 
stale  and  irritating  coun- 
sel to  the  man-about- 
to-build  in  these  days  of 
airplane  prices.  It  is  about  as 
useful  as  the  same  advice  on 
dress  to  a  woman.  She  will 
tell  you  that  nothing  costs  like 
"good"  simplicity.  What  is 
wanted  is  a  bill  of  particulars, 
the  what  and  the  wherefore. 

Our  solution  will  be  helped 
if  we  recognize  at  once  that  we 
are  approachmg  a  condition 
not  unlike  that  of  the  Colonial 
builder  of  houses  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  think  of  as 
well-built  but  poorly  planned 
and  lacking  in  modern  conveni- 
ences. To-day  it  looks  like  a 
tremendous  undertaking  to 
plan  and  finance  a  house,  to 
get  labor  continuously  over  a 
long  period,  and  to  assemble 
much  finished  material.  I  hat 
was  our  forefathers'  problem. 
It  was  for  them  a  matter  of 
years,  of  painful  planning,  of 
waiting  for  imported  materials, 
of  long,  slow  working  them  up, 
before  the  house  was  done.  \\  e 
may  well  study  the  evidence  of 
how  the  difficulties  were  met. 

The  problem,  you  see,  is, 
and  was,  to  reduce  the  undertak- 
ing.   For  instance,  whenever 
you  turn  a  corner  in  a  roof, 
there  is  much  waste  of  cut-ofF 
lumber,  much  flashing  to  do, 
shingles   to  cut  on  the  bias; 
every    gable    multiplies  this 
many  times.    A  bay  window  means  waste  of  lum- 
ber, many  delicate  things  to  fit  together,  much  ex- 
pert work.    But  in  a  building  where  corners  and 
angles  of  all  kinds  are  reduced  to  the  minimum, 
the  labor  and  waste  and  the  inspection  needed  are 
greatlv  lessened.    So,  too,  in  the  use  of  material. 
If  the  building  is  so  planned  that  the  stock  lengths 
of  lumber  can  be  used  without  cutting,  not  only  is 
the  work  on  the  house  itself  less,  but  the  whole 
problem  of  mill  work  and  prompt  delivery  is 
immensely  simplified.    Likewise  with  other  stock 
materials,  doors,  windows,  hardware,  etc.     I  he 
result  is  that  the  expert  builder  sees  that  there  is  a 


Edmund  B.  Gilchrist,  architect 

A  type  of  house  that  can  easily  be  built  in  part  now.  and  added  to  later  as  circumstances  warrant 
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straightforward  job  to  do — that  he  can  h 
three  of  this  kind  for  one  of  the  kind  which 
requires  his  close  personal  attention.  He 
can  count  on  his  time  schedule  and  the 
dovetailing  of  his  labor  forces  not  being 
held  up  by  waiting  for  special  orders  to 
be  finished;  he  knows  that  the  mills  will 
welcome  his  easily  filled  orders.  He  sees 
less  costly  planning  in  these  days  of  scarc- 
ity of  scale  designers.  In  short,  he  sees 
that  he  can  make  a  lower  bid  because  of 
the  lessening  of  the  costly  overhead  and 
of  so  many  other  elements  of  cost  to  him. 

'T'HIS  is  the  kind  of  simplifying  that  the 
Colonial  builder  had  to  do,  and  the 
result  will  approach  the  Colonial  plain- 
ness for  reasons  almost  exactly  parallel. 
This  is  not  an  argument  for  the  ready- 
built  house.  Almost  every  community 
has  developed  its  own  type  of  the  quality 
and  service  required  from  a  home;  and 
it  is  -xithin  the  limits  of  the  approved  local 
type  that  such  modifications  as  1  have 
suggested  above  must  be  made. 

This  brings  us  back  again  to  |general 
considerations.  I  gave  the  elimination 
of  corners  and  angles  merely  as  a  striking 
example  of  the  kind  of  "trimming"  we 
were  looking  for.  But  of  course  the  true 
simplification  must  begin  further  back. 
I  have  spoken  of  the  local  type  and  stand- 
ard of  quality.  If  that  type  has  become 
highly  specialized,  of  course,  the  home- 
builder  who  is  willing  to  adhere  xtvy 
closely  to  it  is  at  a  great  advantage  in  work- 
ing with  the  local  builders.    For  any  tic- 


cess  of  indi\  iduality  he  will  need  more  of  an  archi- 
tect's help  and  more  of  his  professional  inspec- 
tion, and  the  builder  will  be  less  anxious  for  the 
job,  except  at  a  handsome  margin  of  profit. 
That  is  why  a  close  study  of  a  locality  is  very 
necessary  for  an  economical  approach  to  the 
individual  problem. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  type  and  style  is 
the  plan,  and  absolutely  the  most  important  step 
in  planning  your  house  is  to  decide  how  3-ou  mean 
to  run  it.  Too  many  houses  are  built  for  other 
people  to  live  in.  The  first  commandment 
here  is:  look  cold  realities  in  the  face.  Is  it  not, 
indle     indeed,  the  fact  that  at  present  the  household 


The  Colonial  builder's  problem  was  to  simplify,  and  conditions  similar 
to  those  that  made  this  necessiiry  confront  the  builder  of  to-day 
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that  has  been  run  with  two 
servants  in  the  house  will  ac- 
tually have  to  be  carried  on, 
for  some  time  to  come,  with 
none,  or  with  outside  service 
only."  And  the  large  house, 
with  a  large  force,  run  on  half 
staff?  Then  why  not  meet 
the  fact  half  way,  and  make  a 
saving  from  necessity.'  Omit 
the  service  space. 

npHE  first,  and  indeed  al- 
most  the  fashionable  trim- 
ming to-day  along  this  line  is 
that  of  the  dining  room.  The 
large  li\  ing  room,  with  or  with- 
out a  dining  alcove,  can  per- 
fectly well  serve  as  the  eating 
place.  If  the  opening  be- 
tween the  butler's  pantry,  or 
kitchen,  and  dining  room  is 
made  wide  enough,  the  saddle 
between  them  removed,  and 
the  table  fitted  with  practical 
castors,  the  dining  table  can 
be  completely  set  in  the  kitchen 
and  quietly  pushed  in  when 
ready.  Cabinets  or  closets  for 
silver  and  linen  can  be  devised 
according  to  taste  and  con- 
venience; the  monumental  buf- 
fet be  banished  for  the  rolling 
service  table,  and  the  need  for 
service  halved.  Variations  and 
modifications  of  this  plan  will 
be  a  profitable  study  for  the 
homekeeper. 

In  later  years,  when  or  if 
more  service  is  at  hand,  and 
building  prices  are  lower,  a  wing 
consisting  of  dining  room,  with  garage  or  laundry 
below,  and  one  or  two  maids'  rooms  with  bath 
above,  may  be  added  if  it  is  planned  for  now. 
Of  course  the  total  cost  would  be  less  if  all  were 
built  at  once,  but  actually  in  present-day  condi- 
tions the  space  could  not  be  fully  utilized  now; 
and  the  saving  in  housekeeping  cost  and  the  in- 
terest on  the  money  will  pay  the  diflFerence  in  the 
cost  of  the  wing  built  at  a  later  date,  even  if  the 
cost  of  building  does  not  fall  in  the  meantime,  as 
it  is  likely  to. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  amount  of 
building  with  equipment  is  really  equal  to  a 
small  house;  trimming  it  means  saving  several 
thousand  dollars,  or  25  per  cent,  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  type  of  house  that  we 
are  especially  considering. 

/^LOSEL^  bound  up  with  this  suggestion 
for  meeting  present  labor  conditions  is 
the  question  of  laundry  and  laundry  equip- 
ment. This  is  entirely  a  matter  of  the  in- 
dividual family  preference.  If,  however, 
the  whole  washing  is  to  be  done  in  the 
house,  it  will  need  for  efficient  service  at 
least  two  set  tubs  (which  should  be  white), 
an  electric  (or  power)  washing  machine, 
and  laundry  stove.  This  will  necessitate 
a  separate  plastered  room  in  the  basement, 
and  the  minimum  equipment  will  cost  not 
less  than  $^00  to  $600.  If  a  dryer  and 
mangle  are  added,  the  cost  will  rise  to  $1,000 
to  $1,500.  The  interest  on  this  at  8  per 
cent,  is  $2  a  week,  and  added  to  the  cost 
of  a  laundress  who  understands  the  use 
and  care  of  the  machinery,  even  for  one 
day  a  week,  with  current  and  material, 
will  make  the  weekly  cost  of  household 
laundry  certainly  not  less  than  $6.  This, 
for  an  equipment  that  is  idle  five  sixth  of 
the  time,  is  certainly  an  item  to  be  coii- 
sidered.  There  are  certain  family  condi- 
tions which  may  make  household  launder- 
ing highly  desirable.  But  there  are  certainly 
some  families  in  which  the  laundry  could 
well  be  postponed  till  the  building  of  a 
dining  room  wing  with  servants'  bedrooins 
above,  with  increased  service  to  operate  it. 

A  third  suggestion  for  trimming  in  the 
plan  will,  I  am  sure,  at  first  bring  a  dis- 
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approving  reaction.  Do  you  realize 
how  much  household  service  is  required 
to  care  for  the  so-called  living  porch,  to 
keep  the  furnishings  in  order  and  pro- 
tected from  the  elements?  Only  the 
servantless  housekeeper  knows  how 
much  time  and  labor  she  spends  on 
porch  floors,  screens,  divans,  and  what 
not.  The  materials  and  equipment  for 
such  a  porch  make  an  appreciable  addi- 
tion to  the  cost  of  the  house.  A  very 
reasonable  substitute  is  the  flagged 
terrace,  or  the  grass  terrace  with  flags 
set  in  so  that  the  lawn  mower  can  run 
over  them.  .Awnings,  with  some  plant- 
ing, will  take  care  of  shade  if  necessarv'. 
This  is  much  more  in  the  Old  World 
tradition  and  I  am  ver\'  much  mistaken 
if  it  is  not  destined  to  become  excellent 
"  form." 

r)UT  where  are  the  children  to  play?" 
^  counters  the  careful  mother.  A 
ridge-tent  on  the  lawn  is  much  more 
fun  for  them,  and  they  will  take  care 
of  it  themselves  as  they  would  never 
do  for  the  "grown-up"  veranda. 

These  are  some  of  the — not  frills, 
but  say — scallops,  that  can  be  trimmed 
from  your  house  plan.  As  to  the  de- 
tails of  building,  I  have  already  in- 
dicated the  principle  of  unbroken  lines 
and  standard,  or  stock,  materials.  Most 
of  us  would  doubtless  prefer  specially 
designed  doors,  electric  fixtures,  and  so 
on.  But  here  is  where  it  is  worth  w  hiie 
sacrificing  some  esthetic  satisfaction  to 
economy.  Special  designs  to-day  are 
distinctly  in  the  luxury  class.  Stock  ma- 
terials are  indeed  extending  in  range.  It 
is  possible,  for  instance,  to  buy  a  com- 
plete window  —  glass  in  sash,  frame, 
cords,  pulleys  and  weights,  sill  and  screen, 
needing  only  to  be  set  in  place.  This  is 
a  wonderful  sav  ing  of  the  expert  labor 
required  for  a  wmdow,  and  gives  you 
really  good  cabinet  work  at  the  cost  of 
the  ordinary  carpenter's  work  on  the  job. 


DuMiiii  llu'su  (lays  ot  rcducrd  oi  wliolK'  jIisliiI  houst  lmiu 
service,  the  easily  cared  for  llaKKed  terrace,  or  grass  terrace 
set  with  flags,  is  a  very  good  substitute  for  the  living  porch 


DuhriiiK,  Okie,  &:  /.iejiler,  an  hitects 
In  a  house  like  this  dormer  windows  arc  necessary  to  light  ade(|ualely 
the  third  floor  rooms,  but  with  fewer  servants  lo  occu|)y  them  these  win- 
dows might  be  dispensed  with  until  the  arrival  of  the  good  lime  coming 


npO  BEGIN  again  at  tiie  foundation:  concrete 
-»•  block  for  the  cellar,  well  laid,  is  a  real  econ- 
omy over  stone  or  brick.  And  the  cellar  ceiling 
need  not  be  plastered,  contrary  to  tradition.  i  lie 
house  floor  is  then  warmer,  with  saving  of  fuel. 
But  there  is  no  saving  in  single  instead  of  double 
floors,  on  the  score  of  either  care,  wear,  or  fuel. 
With  a  good  overhang  to  the  eaves,  gutters  and 
leaders  may  be  dispensed  with. 

In  the  matter  of  plumbing  pipes,  you  can  trim 
on  those  pipes  which  can  easily  be  got  at  to  be  re- 
placed. Here,  too,  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  study- 
ing local  conditions.  If  the  town  water  does  not 
corrode  iron  badly,  you  may  perfectly  well  use 
wrought  iron  pipes  where  they  can  be  easily 
overhauled;  brass  only,  however,  should  be  em- 


ployed for  pipes  hard  to  reach.  This  will  be 
productive  of  a  very  decided  difference  in  first 
cost. 

"Doesn't  all  this  sound  a  little  like  jerry- 
building?"  it  is  time  for  some  one  to  interpolate. 
Well — the  dictionary  defines  jerry-building  as 
"cheap  buildings  of  poor  materials  and  unsub- 
stantial and  slovenly  construction";  therefore  I 
should  answer  no.  But  jerry-building  is  not 
identical  with  speculative  building.  It  is  wortii 
while  making  here  the  very  necessary  distinc- 
tion (not  a  moral  one)  between  the  house 
which  is  built  to  sell  and  the  house  that  is  built 
for  oneself. 

The  builder  of  his  own  home  generally  is  con- 
tent to  spend  extra  money  for  extra  satisfaction. 


The  builder  of  a  house  to  sell  must  get 
his  money  back,  and  must  therefore 
emphasize  the  apparent  rather  than  the 
hidden  qualities  of  the  house.  He  can 
give,  and  should  give,  only  what  the 
buyer  appreciates. 

For  instance,  to  make  pertinent 
application,  the  whole  matter  of  heat- 
ing depends  on  whether  it  is  for  a  home 
or  for  a  house  to  sell.  The  house  built 
to  sell  should  be  equipped  with  steam, 
for  it  is  of  average  cost  and  it  is  an 
even  bet  that  the  man  who  is  buying 
his  house  and  not  building  it  is  mi- 
grating from  an  apartment,  and  apart- 
ment house  dwellers  have  been  trained 
for  a  generation  to  understand  and  to 
be  satisfied  with  steam  heat. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  home  builder 
should  put  in  either  a  hot-air  furnace 
or  hot  water.  The  cost  will  range  all 
the  way  from  40  per  cent,  of  steam  for 
the  small  hot-air  furnace  suitable  for 
the  small  house,  to  the  perfection  of 
hot  water  heating,  with  an  arrange- 
ment for  hot  water  under  pressure  in 
very  cold  weather,  which  may  be  60 
per  cent,  more  costly  than  steam.  But 
the  comfort,  adaptable  temperature, 
and  great  saving  of  fuel  over  steam, 
settles  the  question  for  the  owner- 
builder. 


TN  THE  same  way  the  question  of 
plumbing  pipes  may  settle  itself. 
Half-inch  pipe,  with  three-quarter  inch 
for  the  mains,  will  pass,  yet  the  owner 
would  be  well  advised  to  use  three- 
quarter  inch  everywhere,  with  inch 
pipe  for  the  mains. 

Fhe  true  distinction  to-day  between 
the  jerry-built  and  the  substantial 
house  would  probably  lie  in  the  pro- 
portion of  fire  resisting  construction 
employed.  The  wooden  house  can  be 
and  should  be  well  protected  against 
fire  by  fire-stops  and  rat-stops  through- 
out the  whole  lower  floor;  where  leaden 
bends  occur  in  pipes,  these  should  be 
protected  against  rats.  Electric  wires  should 
always  be  in  conduits,  but  simple  stock  fixtures 
are  an  economy  well  warranted.  In  any  case 
they  are  easily  changed  when  desirable. 

Last  of  all,  the  good  house  needs  in  these  days 
some  attic  storage  space.  It  is  no  longer  econ- 
omy, as  we  can  all  understand,  to  scrap  every- 
tliing  not  at  the  moment  in  use. 

If  we  could  reduce  our  counsel  to  precept,, 
it  might  be  thus:  straighten  out  lines,  angles,, 
curves;  wipe  out  corners  and  excrescences. 
Learn  to  appreciate  the  service  rendered  by 
good  stock  materials  and  equipment;  and 
build  space  only  for  the  household  help  that 
you  actually  expect  to  get  or  to  afford,  in  the 
next  year  or  so. 


Avoid  anything  like  this — even  if  your  taste  runs  this  way — 
for  every  gable  and  dormer  in  a  roof  means  increased  cost 


The  beauty  inherent  in  straight  roof  lines  and  simplicity  of  de- 
sign is  exemplified  in  the  old  Emerson  house  at  Concord,  Mass. 
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OME  to  think  of  it,  is 
there  anything  so  expen- 
sive to  a  community  as  bad 

roads? 

Bad  roads  slow  up  busi- 
ness, lower  land  values, 
make  markets  inaccessi- 
ble, isolate  neighbors,  cost 
a  lot  of  money  and  waste 
much  more. 

People  tolerate  bad 
roads  year  after  year  be- 
cause they  think  good 
roads  cost  too  much. 

But  good  roads  arc  not 


expensive,  if  they  are 
built  in  accordance  with 
a  well-thought-out  pro- 
gram, somewhat  along 
these  lines: 

Consider — 

I.  The  traffic  the  road  will 
have — 


Its  initial  cost- 
Cost  of  maintenance — 
Durability — 

Ease  and  rapidity  of  con- 
struction— 

6.  What  "Barrett  Service'' 
can  do  tor  you. 


Thousands  of  towns  and 
cities  all  over  this  coun- 
try, have  had  their  road 
problems  economically, 
satisfactorily  and  quickly 
solved  by  the  use  of  this 
popular  road  material. 

No  matter  what  your 
road  problems  may  be^ — a 
road  binder  for  new  con- 
struction, a  dust  preven- 
tive, a  i)reservative,  or  a 
patching  material  —  there 
is  a  grade  of  Tarvia  for 
each  need. 


TF  YOU  want  I0  know  how  to  get  good  roads  in  your 
community  at  very  low  cost,  write  to-day  to  our  Special 
Service  Department  for  booklet  and  data  on  this  vital  subject. 


Preserves  Roads-Pret/ents  Dust 


Special  Service  Department 

In  order  to  biiiiti  tlie  tacts  betore  taxpayers  as  well  as 
road  authorities,  The  Barrett  Company  has  organized  a 
Special  Service  Department,  which  keeps  up  to  the  min- 
ute on  all  road  problems. 

If  you  will  write  to  the  nearest  office  regarding  road  con- 
ditions or  problems  in  your  vicinity,  the  matter  will  have 
the  prompt  attention  of  experienced  engineers.  This  service 
is  free  for  the  asking.  If  you  want  belter  roads  and  lower 
taxes,  this  Department  can  greatly  assist  you. 
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HOW  did  the  idea  ever  origi- 
nate that  goat?  are  un- 
pleasant, objectionable 
creatures?  Really,  they  arc 
delightful  little  playfellows.  Friendly, 
soft-eyed,  affectionate,  they  resemble 
the  forest  deer.  The  only  objection- 
able one  in  the  goat  family  is 
"father."  Perhaps  it  is  he  who  has 
kept  the  trioe  from  being  recognized 
as  valuable  ip  the  scheme  of  house- 
hold economics.  At  any  rate,  the 
mother  goats  and  the  kids  are  win- 
ning their  way  into  the  high  regard  ot 
rr.any  people. 

Visit  a  goat  dairy  and  you  will 
find  that  well-bred  goats  are  alert, 
intelligent,  and  docile,  ^'ou  will 
become  friendly  when  you  learn  that 
they  are  not  frightful  beasts,  likely 
to  attack  you  unexpectedly.  You 
may  become  a  lover  of  goats — a 
'"caprophile." 

.Milk  goats  are  becoming  more  im- 
portant commercially  each  year. 
Chemical  analysis  has  shown  goat's 
milk  to  be  rich  in  butter-fats;  Gov- 
ernment tests  have  proved  it  to  be 
practically  free  from  the  germ  of 
tuberculosis,  and  its  food  value  is  attested 
by  physicians.  \\  ar-time  cost  of  the  family 
milk  ran  high,  but  Nanny  supplied  daily  from 
a  quart  to  a  gallon,  depending  upon  her  cha- 
racteristics— whether  plebeian  or  aristocrat  in 
the  goat  family — and  at  a  cost  of  about  a  dollar 
a  month.  The  school  principal  who  owns  the 
goats  shown  in  the  illustration  changed  his  milk 
supply  problem  from  a  liability  into  an  asset. 
In  truth,  he  gained  an  income  from  his  flock 
in  the  first  year,  with  ample  supply  for  a  family 
of  nine. 

Contrary  to  the  story  of  the  jokers,  who  tell 
of  the  goat's  abnormal  ajipetite,  it  is  the  cleanest 
feeder  in  the  animal  kingdom.  It  will  reject 
anything  that  is  soiled  or  contaminated.  Re- 
cently a  venerable  geologist,  who  keeps  a  small 
herd,  told  the  writer  that  he  had  repeatedly  fed 
the  does  with  slices  of  apple  cut  with  his  pocket- 


A  twelve-bottle  feeding  rack.  These  kids  are  from  two  to  four  weeks  old  and  have  been  raised  en- 
tirely on  the  bottle.  Eight  ounces  of  Koat's  milk  four  times  in  twenty -four  hours  keeps  them  growing 


^T^E  TOU  a 
CAPR0PHIL8? 

By        C-  G'AGE 


knife.  "  But  if  I  take  a  bite  of  the  apple,"  said  he, 
"and  then  offer  them  a  piece  cut  off  next  to  where 
I  have  bitten,  they  will  invariably  refuse  it." 

Browsing  over  a  great  variety  of  herbage, 
goats  find  hazel,  willow,  and  nearly  all  kinds  of 
shrubs  agreeable  food.  From  this  propensity 
arises  their  utility  in  clearing  brush  land,  a  qual- 
ity even  more  strongly  developed   in  Angora 


goats.  Kept  on  city  lots,  however, 
they  require  only  a  small  quantity  of 
bailey  or  other  grain  each  day.  In 
return,  the  miik  3'ield  often  exceeds 
two  quarts  from  a  common  doe. 

1  he  goat  is  older  than  history;  his 
bibliography  :s  confined  to  few  vol- 
umes, but  naturalists  tell  us  that  the  , 
goat  originated  in  the  mountains  of 
central  Asia,  and  is  of  earlier  origin 
than  the  sheep.  Goats  in  America  are 
largely  from  Switzerland  and  Great 
Britain.  The  British  Goat  Society 
has  kept  records  of  pedigrees  for 
many  years,  and  importations  to  this 
country  have  supplied  a  limited 
foundation  for  excellent  milkers. 

A  dozen  3'ears  ago  there  were  very 
few  milk  goats  in  .America,  and  the 
number  of  purebreds  was  extremely 
small.  1  hen  a  few  men  began  de- 
veloping the  industry.  They  were 
laughed  at;  but  these  men  (and 
women,  for  much  of  the  success 
gained  is  attributable  to  women, 
many  of  them  college-bred)  stuck  to 
their  goats,  and,  like  others  who 
specialize,  they  found  people  coming 
to  their  doors. 
Perhaps  no  greater  pleasure  is  found  in  goat- 
keeping  than  that  afforded  by  the  kids.  W  hoever 
first  called  children  "kids"  must  have  been  fa- 
miliar with  the  absurd  antics  of  baby  goats. 
They  indulge  in  butting  matches,  coming  down 
stiff-legged  with  head  to  one  side;  they  jump 
laterally  three  or  four  feet,  landing  in  the  same 
rigid  fashion;  they  climb  anywhere,  sure-footed 
and  agile,  and  run,  romp,  and  play  with  ap- 
parent joy  and  abandon.  As  companions  for 
little  folk,  they  are  the  jolliest,  kindest,  and  most 
affectionate  creatures  in  the  world. 

American  cheese  from  goat's  milk  is  becoming 
known;  the  product  of  a  herd  of  5,000  goats  is 
being  evaporated  and  sold  on  the  market;  goat 
clubs  for  boys  and  girls  are  being  formed  as  a 
part  of  state  educational  work,  and  altogether  the 
erstwhile  neglected  and  despised  goat  is  assuming 
a  definite  place  in  the  livestock  world. 


 ^ 
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Constanrii  of  Charm  at  thebamptou  Shops 


'T'HE  secret  of  the  enduring  charm 
of  each  Hampton  interior  lies  not 
only  in  beaut\-  of  color  and  carving, 
nor  even  in  the  discriminating  skill  of 
the  Hampton  decorators  in  selecting  and 
arranging  fine  pieces  of  cabinet  work 
with  harmonious  fabrics  and  back- 
grounds, but  also  in  the  subtle  details  of 
lighting   and  those  unusual  incidentals 

Dfforation 


which  make  each  room  as  livable  as 
it  is  correctly  distinctive. 

W  e  put  at  your  command  our  wide 
resources  for  procuring  fine  old  paneling 
and  fabrics,  rare  antiques  and  bibelots 
as  well  as  our  vast  equipment  for  making 
authentic  reproductions  and  for  carr>ing 
out  decorative  schemes  in  accordance  with 
architectural  settings. 


RamptoiiSliops 
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Dress  Linens 
for 

Spring  and  Summer  1920 

THE  LINEN  industry  is  still 
in  a  very  critical  condition  be- 
cause of  the  great  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing yarns  and  dyes. 

Notwithstanding  this  we  have, 
through  close  co-operation  with 
our  manufacturers,  procured  prac- 
tically a  pre-war  assortment  of 
these  most  practical  fabrics. 

NON-KRUSH-LINEN  conceded  to  be 
the  best  Dress  Linen  made.  Soft,  lust- 
rous finish — will  not  crush  or  crease — 
shown  in  a  range  of  thirty-five  colors. 
White,  Cream,  Navy,  36  inches  wide, 
$1.95  yard. 

FRENCH-FINISH  DRESS  LINEN -a 

fine  lightweight  fabric  crisp,  dry  fin- 
ish. White  and  all  the  leading  shades, 
46  inches  wide,  $1.95  yard. 

RAMIE  LINEN — a  heavy,  sturdy  weave 
— particularly  well  adapted  for  Suits, 
Skirts,  and  Children's  Wear,  White 
and  colors,  45  inches  wide,  $1.75  yard. 

HANDKERCHIEF  LINENS—fine  sheer 
quality,  shown  in  a  full  range  of  the 
newest  plain  colors,  36  inches  wide, 
$1.75  yard. 

WHITE  LINENS—sheer,  medium  and 
heavy  weights.  Complete  line  carried 
in  stock  at  all  times,  36  to  45  inches 
wide,  $1.50  to  7.50  yard. 

Samples  of  the  above  fabrics 
mailed  on  request. 


Reg.  Trade  Mark 


James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 
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HERE  and  THERE 

Crop  Losses  Every  year,  when  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  makes  his 
and  Their  annual  report,  and  when  extracts  from  it  are  given  wide 
Causes  publicity  and  editorial  mention  in  the  press,  we  involuntarily 

stand  aghast  at  the  inconceivable  figures  used  to  express  the 
dimensions  of  our  national  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  cotton,  etc. 
Perhaps  the  general  astonishment  at  such  times  would  be  even  greater  if  it 
were  realized  that  many  of  these  crops  would  be  fully  half  as  large  again 
were  it  not  for  bad  weather,  msect  pests,  plant  diseases,  and  other  sources  of 
waste  or  loss  during  the  growing  season.  Take  corn  as  an  illustration.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture,  since  1909,  has  been  making  an  investigation 
into  the  differences  between  the  yields  we  obtain  and  what  might  be  called 
normal  or  perfect  yields,  and  also  the  causes  for  those  differences.  Ten 
thousand  farmers,  whose  estimates  are  based  on  actual  experience,  have 
provided  the  data,  and  the  summarized  conclusions  show  that  whereas  our 
corn  crop  ranges  from  about  two  and  a  half  to  nearly  three  and  a  quarter 
billion  bushels  a  year,  the  loss  each  season  amounts  to  about  one  and  a  third 
billion  bushels!  Of  this  loss  by  far  the  larger  part — 1,143,240,000  bushels 
to  be  exact — is  caused  by  climatic  difficulties  and  adversities  such  as  de- 
ficient or  excessive  moisture,  floods,  freezes,  hail,  hot  winds,  etc.  The  next 
largest  loss — nearly  112,000,000  bushels — is  caused  by  insects,  cutworms 
taking  toll  of  24,000.000  bushels,  ear  worms  some  15,000,000  bushels,  chinch 
bugs  20,000,000,  and  even  grasshoppers  4,125,000.  Defective  seed,  which 
we  might  almost  class  as  a  preventable  cause,  is  responsible  for  the  loss  ot 
32,000,000  bushels;  plant  diseases  for  8,500,000  (half  of  this  is  due  to  corn 
smut);  animal  pests,  other  than  insects,  take  more  than  7,000,000  bushels; 
and  other,  not  specified,  causes  result  in  the  loss  of  the  remaining  22,000,000 
bushels.  Verily  the  husbandman  has  much  to  contend  with,  and  perhaps 
when  we  are  tempted  to  ask  why  he  has  not  done  more,  it  would  be  more  to 
the  point  to  marvel  at  what  he  has  done  already. 


War 
Dog 

Memorial 


Plans  are  under  way  for  raising  a  fund  to  erect  a  monument  to 
the  fallen  dog  heroes  of  the  war,  to  be  placed  in  the  canine 
cemetery  at  Hartsdale,  N.  Y.  Dogs  of  all  sorts  and  kinds  were 
of  such  great  value  in  so  many  different  ways  during  the  war 
that  it  seems  only  fitting  that  the  memory  of  their  services  should  be  thus 
perpetuated — for  far  too  often  are  we  apt  to  forget  the  good  deeds  of  our 
humble  companions.  If  the  necessary  funds  are  secured.  New  York  will 
have  a  unique  monument  in  a  unique — for  America — cemetery. 


Soil  Fertility  There  have  been  many  expressions  of  opinion  as  to  the  result 
and  of  shell  fire  and  explosion  on  the  fertility  of  agricultural  soils. 

Shell  Fire  '^"'^  probably  the  first  really  scientific  and  conclusive  evi- 
dence will  shortly  be  forthcoming  from  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Experiment  .Station,  louring  a  three  months"  tour  of  \vestern 
Eurojie,  Dr.  J.  (I.  I^ipman,  Director  of  the  institution,  not  only  made  a  first- 
hand study  of  soil  conditions  in  inx  aded  France  and  Belgium,  but  also  ar- 
ranged with  the  French  government  to  have  samples  of  soil  from  fields 
churned  by  shell  fire  and  from  others  near  by  not  affected,  sent  to  the  New 
Brunswick  laboratories  to  be  tested  and  analyzed.  It  is  hoped  and  be- 
lieved that  a  definite  answer  will  be  obtained  to  the  question,  "Does  modem 
warfare  injure  chemically  the  soil  over  which  it.  is  waged.'" 


Adirondack  The  news  from  the  .Xdirondack  region  of  New  York  state 
Wild  l-ife  t\r,\t  trappers  are  earning  from  5^300  to  5^500  a  week  is  very 
Threatened  disquieting.  1  aking  advantage  of  the  present  high  prices  of 
furs,  every  man  and  boy  th;it  jiossibly  can  muster  a  few  traps 
has  gone  forth  into  the  woods  to  snare  something.  One  schoolboy  is  said 
to  have  earned  )?65  in  one  week  as  a  result  of  his  catch. 

While  no  doubt  these  reports  are  somewhat  exaggerated,  still  there  is  no 
smoke  without  fire,  and  unless  a  halt  is  called  soon  the  wild  life  of  the 
Adirondacks  is  seriously  threatened.  The  effect  of  this  constant  slaughter 
may  not  show  for  several  years,  but  it  cannot  be  long  before  the  woods  are 
stripped  of  their  most  useful  and  interesting  inhabitants.  1  he  extent  of 
such  a  cahimity  can  be  easily  appreciated  not  only  by  all  true  lovers  of 
nature  but  by  all  others  as  well. 


The  Onward 
March  of  Farm 
Machinery 


No  one  wants  another  war,  that's  certain.  But  there 
is  no  use  in  closing  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  recent 
world  struggle  and  its  accompanying  food  stringency 
had  the  same  sort  of  stimulating  eflect  on  human 
inventive  powers  and  the  perfection  of  labor-sa\  ing  machinery  as  did  the 
Civil  War  at  that  earlier  stage  of  our  national  development.  Consider,  as 
an  illustration,  grain  harvesting.  In  1840  the  harvesting  of  twelve  acres 
in  a  given  time  demanded  the  services  of  at  least  twelve  men;  by  1855  the 
gradually  improving  methods  had  reduced  that  number  to  eight;  in  1865 
seven  were  enough;  in  1H75  three  men  and  adequate  machinery  could  do  the 
work,  and  by  1910  progress  had  been  so  great  that  one  man  could  in  the 
same  period  do  the  work  that  formerly  needed  a  dozen.  And  since  then, 
observe  the  continued  progress — for  last  year,  according  to  the  Ohio  Ex- 
periment Station,  one  man  was  observed  to  have  harvested  thirty  acres 
in  the  time  that  his  progenitor  in  i<;io  had  taken  to  garner  twelve! 


Government  .As  a  not  unn;itural  accompaniment  of  all  the  discussion  of 
Ownership  the  nationalization  of  industries,  common  carriers,  and  the 
of  Farms  country's  resources,  there  has  been  suggested  the  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  farms.  Perhaps  there  is  ground  for 
argument  here,  but  certainly,  as  far  as  the  testimony  of  the  one  referendum 
of  which  the  results  are  available  is  concerned,  the  idea  is  far  from  popular. 
The  Illinois  Committee  on  Public  I'tility  Information  conducted  the  vote 
referred  to,  and  the  voters  were  some  610  editors  of  that  state,  546  of  which 
returned  their  votes  before  the  "polls"  closed.  Of  these,  537  were  decisively 
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DEPENDABILITY 


ATLAS-WHITE 

is  a  true  Portland  Cement,  pure  white 
in  color  and  therefore  the  ideal  material 
for  the  finish  coat  of  stucco.  Used  with 
white  sand  alone  to  produce  clear  white; 
and  with  color  aggregates,  any  desired 
color  tones  may  be  obtained. 

Write  for  our  book,  '  Information  for  Home  Builders." 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT 
COMPANY 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Savannah 

Chicago        Dayton         Minneapolis        Des  Moines        St.  Louis 
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Consider  tKe  sKower  tatK 

MEDICAL  autKorities  tell  us 
tKat  tKe  sKower  is  rapidlj) 
coming  into  its  own.  Starts  tKe  day 
rigKt.  Adds  zest — pep — KealtK. 

^  Man^^  countr}?  Komes  Kave  no 
running  water.  TKey  cannot  KaA)e 
sKoxCer  batKs.  Possiblj?  yours  is 
one  of  tKese.  Tet  a  moderate  out- 
lay v?ill  supply  a  Fairbanks-Morse 
"Tj^pKoon"  Water  Sj)stem  for  your 
country  Kome.  A  truly  vv'ortK 
wKile  impro\)ement.  Provides  water 
in  abundance  for  vJasKing,  batKs, 
lawns,  fire  protection,  poultrj),  li^)e 
stock  and  ornamental  fountains,  as 
xCell  as  for  drinking  purposes. 

^  "TypKoon"  Water  Systems  are 
operated  by  tKe  famous  "Z"  Engine 
using  low-priced  kerosene  for  fuel. 
TKis  insures  low  operating  cost. 
Guaranteed  b^)  Fairbanks -Morse 
Quality. 

^  See  2y)our  nearest  dealer  for  fur- 
tKer  information  and  prices. 


Fairbanks,  Morse  (sr^, 

i    MANUFACTURERS      f      I  CHICAGO 
New  York  Baltimore  Boston 


against  the  idea  of  farm  nationalization,  six  favored  it,  and  three  were  neu- 
tral or  conditional.  The  question,  "  Do  you  think  private  ownership  would 
be  more  efficient?"  brought  affirmative  answers  from  all  but  two  of  the  537 
who  voted  against  Government  ownership,  eight  believing  that  it  would 
not  be  as  efficient,  and  three  reserving  their  decision.  The  desirability  of 
farm  hands  having  a  voice  in  the  management  of  the  farm  and  sharing  all 
profits  was  also  voted  on,  adversely  by  503  and  approvingly  by  35  of  the 
editors.  It  is  possible  that  the  combination  of  the  ideas  of  giving  the 
help  a  voice  in  the  management  of  the  farm  with  that  of  giving  them  a  shate 
in  the  profits  resulted  in  the  voting  down  of  this  hypothetical  proposition, 
for  the  principle  of  profit  sharing  alone  appears  to  have  succeeded  admir- 
ably on  a  number  of  farms  in  diflPerent  parts  of  the  countr\'.  Probably  the 
radical  changes  suggested  in  this  investigation  will  never  become  realities; 
but  it  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  for  every  farm  owner  to  consider  them  care- 
fully from  the  standpoint  of  his  own  circumstances  and  experiences.  That 
sort  of  self  analysis,  and  the  analysis  of  one's  business,  is  good  training  for 
the  making  of  decisions  on  problems  of  national  policy  that  are  constantly 
coming  up  for  settlement  by  the  people  or  their  representatives. 


The  Meat  "The  roast  beef  of  old  England"  has  won  a  name  for  itself  in 
We  prose  and  poetry  (whether  or  not  it  is  largely  raised  on  the 

"£^2.1  prairies  of  the  United  States  and  slaughtered  in  Packingtown, 

Chicago,  does  not  matter),  but  wherefore  have  not  the  roast 
pork,  ham,  and  spare  ribs  of  the  United  States  come  into  equal  prominence? 
For,  according  to  the  figures  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  pork 
makes  up  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  meat  consumed  per  capita  in  this  coun- 
try- The  comparative  figures  for  the  different  geographical  sections  from 
which  this  conclusion  is  obtained  are  interesting.  For  the  entire  United 
States,  the  annual  meat  consumption  per  person  is  179.9  pounds;  the  heavi- 
est meat  eaters  are  in  the  Western  North  Central  group,  where  the  figure 
is  202.3  pounds;  the  lightest  consumers  are  in  the  North  Atlantic  States 
w  iiere  only  168. 8  jiounds  are  eaten.  1  lie  pork  consumed  is,  for  the  whole 
country,  8g.6  pounds,  but  in  the  South  Central  States  it  jumps  to  112.8 
piiunds,  while  in  tiie  North  Atlantic  group  it  falls  to  67.7  pounds.  Beef  is 
the  next  most  popular  meat,  54  pounds  per  capita  being  the  country's  aver- 
age, 70.3  jiounds  being  the  figure  for  the  Western  States,  and  35.2  for  the 
Soutii  Atlantic  States.  About  20  pounds  of  poultry  make  up  one  person's 
annual  allotment,  tiie  range  being  from  27  pounds  in  the  North  Central 
district  to  14  pounds  in  the  Western.  Veal  and  mutton  make  up  only 
8.4  and  7.8  pounds  respectively  of  the  total,  and  it  is  the  extremely  low 
utilization  of  mutton  and  lamb  that  is  thought  by  many  students  of  animal 
iuisbandry  problems  to  be  one  of  the  real  causes  of  the  high  price  of  other 
foodstuffs,  especially  the  other  meats.  Averages  mean  little,  it  is  said,  but 
the  result  of  this  analysis  of  our  tastes  in  meat  is  certainly  interesting,  and 
is  very  likely  to  prove  distinctly  valuable  in  formulating  a  programme  for 
tiie  reduction  of  the  higii  cost  of  li\  ing. 


What  the  According  to  an  investigation  made  by  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
Making  of  Experiment  Station,  it  takes  the  average  cow  in  that  state 
Milk  Means  thirty-nine  da\'s  to  produce  the  amount  of  milk  consumed  by 
the  average  Ohio  family  in  one  year.  In  order  to  give  that 
amount  in  that  time  the  cow  must  receive  the  following  feed  stuffs  or  their 
equivalent:  three  tenths  of  an  acre  of  pasture,  685  pounds  of  silage,  48 
jiounds  each  of  cottonseed  meal  and  oil  meal,  49  pounds  of  corn,  50  pounds 
of  oats,  190  pounds  of  hay,  106  pounds  of  corn  stover,  and  three  pounds  of 
salt.  She  should  also  have  supplied  176  pounds  of  bedding  material,  and 
her  attendant  must  give  eighteen  and  a  fifth  hours  to  her  care,  including 
milking  her  seventy-eight  times.  In  addition  there  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count a  proportionate  share  of  the  annual  expense  for  upkeep  of  plant,  in- 
surance, depreciation,  taxes,  bull  and  veterinary  fees,  and  all  the  detailed 
operations  of  handling  and  delivering  the  milk.  Little  wonder,  is  it,  that 
milk  comes  higher  than  it  used  to,  in  view  of  the  increased  cost  of  about 
every  item  mentioned  above!  But  don't  forget  that  the  view  of  the  fore- 
most authorities  to-day  is  that  milk  is  an  invaluable,  indispensable  food, 
whatever  it  may  cost,  for  child  and  adult  alike.  In  other  words,  we  cannot 
afford  to  leave  it  out  of  our  diet. 


Dayliglit  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  country  turned  down  day- 
Saving  for  I'gbt  saving  last  fall,  the  same  general  principle,  applied  to 
the  Hen  poultry  keeping,  bids  fair  to  retain  and  even  increase  its  popu- 
larity on  account  of  its  fundamental  soundness  and  practical 
advantages.  Like  most  other  modern  developments  in  agriculture,  the 
idea  of  providing  artificial  illumination  in  hen  houses  has  suffered  from 
having  been  exaggerated,  distorted,  and  ridiculed.  Outlandish  and  im- 
practical claims,  made  by  those  who  did  not  know  whereof  they  spoke,  such 
as  that  of  "two  eggs  where  but  one  had  been  laid  before,"  being  disproved 
in  practice  have  frequently  thrown  the  entire  theory  into  undeserved  dis- 
favor and  disrepute.  1  he  true  facts  in  the  matter,  which  any  poultryman 
can  with  benefit  note  and  act  upon,  are: 

That  the  hen  is  naturally  an  industrious,  active  creature.  She  has  no 
desire  to  spend  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  on  her  roost  and  does  so  only  through 
the  promptings  of  her  instinct  which  sends  her  to  bed  when  darkness 
falls. 

That  if  the  short  winter  days  can  be  prolonged,  by  the  use  of  artificial 
lights  or  otherwise,  conditions  are  made  to  resemble  more  closely  those  of 
spring  and  summer,  and  the  l^n  is  given  each  day  more  opportunity  to  ex- 
ercise and  eat. 

That  under  the  stimulus  of  this  added  exercise  and  food,  she  will  not 
only  produce  more  eggs  during  the  months  when  they  are  normally  scarce 
and  high-priced,  but  will  also  maintain  a  better  condition  and  take  less  time 
in  the  spring  in  getting  back  into  maximum  laying  condition  and  vigor. 

That  such  treatment  is  not  an  artificial  forcing  measure,  but  merely  such 
a  modification  of  seasonal  conditions  that  there  is  less  difference  between 
the  period  of  outdoor  activity  and  that  during  which  the  hen  must  be  kept 
indoors  for  at  least  some  of  the  hours  out  of  every  twenty-four. 
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IBBEMAI 

vone  horse/ 
Stractor/ 

•■111 


— replaces 
the  horse 


It  plows  —  harrows  —  drills 
cultivates.      It  mows 
lawns,  mows   hay,  hauls 
loads—  does  any  one  horse 
work  at         horse   cost — 
also  4  h.  p.  belt  work. 


Be  Independent  of 
Hired  Outfits 

GET  a  Hecman  anil  have  the  power  of  one 
horse  or  a  4  h.  p.  gas  engine  ready  >vhen- 
ever  and  wherever  you  need  it — depenclable, 
economical  power  A  big  help  the  year  'round 
to  suburb.'nites,  truck  gardeners,  orchardists, 
farmers,  managers  of  country  estates,  golf 
clubs,  etc.    Solves  labor  problem. 

2  h.  p.  on  drawbar,  4  h.  p.  on  belt — S.  A.  E. 
Rating.  The  Beeman  is  the  original  garden 
tractor — fully  developed,  time-tested,  thou- 
sands in  use. 

FREE — Inteiestinj!  bookl-.t  illustrating  many  uses  of  the 
Beeman  Tractor.    Write  for  it. 

Beeman  Tractor  Company  ^ 

335  Sixth  Avenue  South 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Send  xr.".ie  BUNGALOW  BOOKS 

Plan  FUTURE  HOMES  Nom 
with  ECONOMY  PLANS 
of  CALIFORNIA  STYLES 

— noteil  for  comfort,  beauty  and 
adaptability  to  any  climate, 
^'ilfpresentative  Cal.  Homes,'* 
50  Plans,  J:?750  to  $12,000— $1 

"The  New  Colonials'' 
55  Plans.  $3,000  to  $20.000 — $1 
"West  Coast  Bungiilows" 
60  Plans,  $1800  to  $4500 — $1 

SPECIAL,  OFFER.  Send  $3.50  for  all  3  above  books  CDCC 
and  get  book  of  75  Special  Plans,  also  Garage  folder     *  "l-il-i 
EXTKA— '•*Little  Bnngalows,"  40  Plans.  $750  to  $3000—50  cts. 
Money  back  if  not  satisjied 
E.  W.  STILUTELL  &  CO.,  Architects,  :{8U  ( nllf.  BIdg.,  Los  Angeles 


Stanley  Ball  Bearing 

BUTT 

Make  for  permanence  in  build- 
ings of  all  kinds — they  operate 
smoothly  and  noiselessly,  year 
in  and  year  out;  they  are  used 
wherever  construction  of  the 
best  kind  is  needed. 


THE 

STANLEY  WORKS 

New  Britain  Conn. 


r 


Ball  Dealing  Butts 


TiFFANY&Co. 

Jeavtlry  Silverware  Stationery 
Watches  and  Clocks 


Noted  for  Quality 


Purchases  may  be  made  byHml 


Fifth  Aatnue  &  37 -  Street 
New  York 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

for  planning  the  layine  out  of  your  grounds  for  the  coming 
Spring  iind  Summer.  Consult  us  freely  about  your  plans  for 
landstape  improvement  Our  experts  can  aid  you  in  making 
your  home  surroundings  individual  and  attractive.  Laying  out 
of  grounds;  preparing  of  plans;  Tree  and  Shrubbery  Decorating 
work  our  specialty.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  STEPHEN  HOYT'S  SONS  CO.  Newc™a.l,"conn. 


Keep  Abreast 
of  the  Times 

Electricity  works  for  you.  Make  it  cook  for  you.  The 
electric  range  is  the  latest  development  in  kitchen  economy. 
It  is  specified  by  prominent  architects  and  is  used  in  the 
foremost  homes. 

Veane's  ^rencix  Kan^e 

shown  here  is  the  last  word  in  electric  range  construction. 
The  heat  is  ready  instantly — no  delays  while  temperatures 
rise.  It  does  what  no  other  fuel  will  do — gives  three 
degrees  of  heat  under  perfect  control  and  reduces  cooking 
to  an  exact  science.  This  range  has  two  large  ovens,  two 
twenty-four  inch  broilers  and  breakfast  oven,  all  with 
platform-drop  doors  and  a  double  warming  closet  with 
sliding  doors.    All  trimmings  are  black  nickel  plate. 

Ask  your  architect  to  specify  Bramhall,  Deane  Ranges 
and  ask  us  to  send  you  "The  Heart  of  the  Home,"  our 
portfolio  of  unusual  ranges. 

Bramhall.  Beane  Co. 

263-267  West36*'»St..NewYotli.N.Y 

Elechic  range  dfsjgti*'tl  und  built  by  us 
lor  Harding  Allen,  Barrt,  Mass..  L.  W. 
Briggs  Co  ,  Arckiieds. 


A  few  of  the  users  include: 

John  B.  van  Haelen.  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 

Frank  J.  Forster,  Architect 

Jessie  L.  Livermore,  New  York 
Charles  A.  Munn,  Jr.,  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Addison  Mizner,  Architect 

Dr.  C.  D.  Alton,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 
J.  F.  Carlisle,  Islip,  N.  Y. 

Trowbridge  &  Ackertnan,  Architects 

E.  T.  House,  Farmington,  Conn. 
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TO  convey  the  best  which  has  been  conceived 
and  executed  by  the  famous  old  masters  of 
furniture  design,  to  reproduce  the  feeling  which  they 
express,  without  copying  the  details,  is  as  creative 
an  art  function  as  painting  a  picture.  It  requires  a 
high  order  of  artistic  talent  and  a  quality  of  work- 
manship and  material  as  fine  as  that  employed  by 
the  old  musters  themselves. 

This  has  been  the  achievement  of  Berkey  &  Gay 
designers.  They  have  created  an  American  style  in 
furniture  to  express  the  modern  spirit  and  fit  modern 
needs  while  retaining  the  artistic  merit  of  work  which 
is  centuries  old.  Write  us  for  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

An  interesting  brochure  concerning  Berkey  £3"  Gay 
furniture,  with  illustrations,  sent  upon  request. 


THIS  SHOP  MARK 
ij  inlaid  in  every  genuine  Berkey  b*  (jay  production. 
It  is  the  customer's  protection  when  buying 
and  his  pride  thereafter 

BERKEY  &  GAY  FURNITURE  CO. 

442i  Monroe  Avenue,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
New  York  City  Office,  119  VV.  40th  Street 


THE  DEER  OF  COASTAL 
ISLANDS 

By  ARCHIBALD  RUTLEDGE 

OFF  the  coast  of  South  Carohna  and 
Georgia,  at  distances  varying  from  one 
to  ten  miles,  there  lie  certain 
islands  which  were  once  undoubtedly  a 
part  of  the  mainland;  possibly  some  of  these  have 
been  built  up  upon  sand  reefs.  At  any  rate,  they 
are  now  genuine  islands,  with  deep  shrubberies, 
tall  virgin  timber,  and  little  rolhng  glades  in  their 
woodlands  where  lush  grass  grows  abundantly. 
The  chief  of  these  are  Murphy's  Island,  Bull's 
Island,  Long  Island,  Sullivan's  Island,  James 
Island,  Kiawah  Island,  and  St.  Katherine's 
Island.  These  names  by  no  means  exhaust  the 
list;  but  they  will  serve  very  well  the  purpose  of 
this  article,  whicli  is  to  give  an  account  of  the 
nature  and  the  habits  of  life  of  the  white-tail  deer 
inhabiting  these  remote — we  might  say  exclu- 
sive— solitudes. 

In  some  instances  a  coastal  barrier  island  will 
be  cut  off  from  the  mainland  by  narrow  salt  creeks 
and  wide  sea  marshes.  From  such  islands  deer 
constantly  cross  to  the  mainland.  Usually  these 
wanderers  return  ere  long;  and  if  hunted,  they 
make  straight  for  the  marshes,  which  they  trav- 
verse  with  ease,  swimming  the  creeks  and  regain- 


Thi'  marshes  in  the  coastal  islands  are  veritable 
harbors  of  refuge,  for  a  hunted  doer,  when 
he  once  reaches  them,  is  usually  given  up 

ing  in  an  incredibly  short  time  their  home  haunts. 
In  that  part  of  the  country  deer  are  run  with  dogs; 
and  if  a  followed  deer  once  gets  in  the  marsh,  he 
is  usually  given  up.  A  hound  hates  to  run  in  the 
marsh  because  of  lacerations  that  his  feet  suffer 
from  the  marsh  blades.  I  hen,  too,  when  a  deer 
is  swimming  a  creek  every  few  minutes,  the  trail 
is  readily  lost.  I  have  known  a  crafty  old  island 
buck  to  enter  a  salt  creek  and  swim,  not  across  it, 
but  a  few  hundred  yards  along  its  length,  pre- 
sumably to  throw  the  following  hounds  off  his 
trail.  At  least  I  gave  the  wily  old  fellow  full 
credit  for  his  supposed  intelligence.  When  deer 
on  the  islands  are  hunted,  they  are  loth  to  leave. 
When  hard  pressed,  the  older  bucks  have  a  most 
peculiar  custom  of  escape:  this  is,  to  enter  the 
surf  and  wade  out  in  it  for  a  hundred  yards  or 
more,  standing  in  the  water  with  nothing  but 
their  heads  showing.  The  fall  of  the  beach  is 
exceedingly  gentle,  so  that  they  are  able  to  go 
out  a  considerable  distance  without  being  beyond 
depth.  In  the  surf  these  bucks  will  sometimes 
remain  hours.  One  famous  old  stag  of  Bull's 
Island  was  known  never  to  return  until  the  rising 
tide  with  a  heavy  surf  drove  him  in,  or  until 
darkness  fell. 

/^N  THE  islands  which  lie  decidedly  offshore, 
like  St.  Katherine's,  the  deer  are  born,  live, 
and  die  in  their  isolated  habitat.  This  fact  un- 
doubtedly has  something  to  do  with  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  stock;  for  the  deer  on  this  particular 
island  are  not  very  heavy  or  rugged,  and  their 
antlers  are  rather  slender  and  of  inferior  size. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  a  set  of  antlers  taken 
from  a  stag  of  Murphy's  Island,  which  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  mainland  only  by  Blake's  Marsh 
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LOUISE  McCarthy 

INTERIOR  DECORATOR 
16    East    48th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


Interior  Decorations. 
Fine  antique  English 
and  French  Furniture 
and    old  Brocades. 


Ttfo  small  bronze  busts  on  original  carved  wood 
bases,  epoch  guaranteed.     Small  mahogaii ij 
table,  epoch  Louis  XI' I. 


^alpote  Hkghs 

Woven  on  Our 
Ozvn  Looms 

The  beauty  of  Walpole  Linens  is 
both  in  the  fineness  of  their  texture 
and  the  excellence  of  their  quality. 

The  satisfaction  of  Walpole  Linens 
is  in  their  durability  combined  with 
their   real    and   unusual  economy. 

Catalogue  on  request 

also  583  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
LONDON  DUBLIN  BELFAST 


CHOICE  REPRODUCTIONS  OF  THE 
EARLY   ENGLISH   AND   COLONIAL  PERIODS 


Despite  a  certain  attraciion  attached  to  nezv  designs  a  dis- 
criminating selection  from  the  wealth  of  the  past,  when 
faithful  replicas  can  be  sec  ured,  is  as  a  rule  more  satisfactory. 

ARTHUR  TODHUNTER       -      -       -       101  Park  Ave..  New  York 
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"TT  TE'D  like  to  write  a  story  about  this  picture, 
but  it  really  doesn't  seem  necessary. 

The  delighted  admiration  of  the  little  girl  with 
her  armful  of  roses — the  pride  of  the  old  gardener 
in  his  craft — and  in  his  greenhouse — the  story  is 
all  in  the  picture. 

Why  not  weave  a  story  of  your  own  around 
your  little  girl  (or  even  your  big  girl)  whose 
life  would  be  made  sunnier  and  brighter  if  she 
could  grow  all  the  flowers  she  wants  during  the  long 
winter  months? 

Then  let  us  tell  you  how  a  V-Bar  greenhouse 
can  make  the  story  complete. 

WILLIAM    H.   LUTTON  COMPANY 


eotfctAV/HOUSEJ 


512   FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 


and  Alligator  Creek,  wliich  are  remarkably 
massive  and  splendid.  I  hey  were  from  a  buck 
that  was  found  dead  among  his  native  sand 
dunes.  One  of  the  watchmen  of  the  island,  who 
gave  me  the  horns,  said,  m  describmg  the  inci- 
dent of  his  coming  upon  the  body  of  the  stag: 
"He  looked  so  natural  I  thought  it  was  a  pic- 
ture. .  .  .  There  was  nothing  to  show  what 
had  killed  him;  and  he  had  been  dead  but  a  short 
time."  ^ 

Deer  are  not  the  only  wild  inhabitants  of  these 
islands.  On  some  of  them  there  are  wild  cattle 
and  wild  goats,  not  to  mention  those  innumer- 
able lesser  forms  of  life  such  as  wildcats,  raccoons 
and  other  predatory  creatures,  and  the  myriads 
of  wildfowl  that  find  in  the  land-locked  lagoons 
and  brackish  ponds  ideal  resorts  for  the  winter. 
With  the  wild  cattle  the  deer  range  somewhat 
freely;  at  least,  they  are  seen  together,  and  there 
appears  to  be  no  particular  enmity.  I  imagine, 
however,  that  in  the  running  season  a  mature 
buck  may  challenge  a  bull  to  a  fight  for  the 
championship  of  the  island.  My  experience 
\\  ith  deer  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
mating  season  a  buck  can  hardly  be  made  to  fear 
even  buckshot;  what,  then,  is  a  little  thing  like  a 
thousand-pound   wild   bull?     I  he  deer  consort 


A  pond  in  thf  Southern  woods,  showinE  the 
type  o£  cover   found  on  coastal  islands 

constantly  with  the  wild  goats;  nor  is  this  strange, 
for  tluy  belong  to  the  same  family.  I  have 
authenticated  at  least  one  instance  of  interbreed- 
ing between  goat  and  deer.  1  he  hybrid  resulting 
had  the  head  and  body  of  a  deer,  but  unmistakably 
the  feet  and  legs  of  a  goat.  1  his  creature  was 
taken  on  the  mainland,  within  a  few  miles  of 
Murphy's  Island. 

IV/TOST  of  these  islands  are  now  game  pre- 
serves,  but  on  few  of  them  is  deer  hunting 
engaged  in.  I  his  is  probably  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  easier  deer  hunting  on  the  ad- 
jacent mainland,  and  also  because  these  islands 
are  among  the  finest  duck-shooting  places  in 
America.  Since  private  hands  have  taken  them 
over,  the  deer  have  increased  marvelously.  1  he 
largest  herd  of  white-tail  deer  of  which  I  have  a 
genuine  record  numbered  twenty-six;  and  these 
were  on  the  mainland,  in  the  pine  woods.  Hut  a 
high  water  was  in  the  rivers  at  the  time;  and  un- 
doubtedly some  of  them  had  been  forced  to  swim 
out  of  the  deep  river  swamps,  and  consorted 
temporarily  in  their  exile.  On  the  better  coastal 
islands  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  consider- 
able herds  of  deer;  and  most  of  these  beautiful 
creatures  lack  the  almost  pitiful  wildness  of  the 
white-tail  of  hunted  country. 

While  it  would  be  an  exceedingly  difficult 
matter  even  to  estimate  the  probable  number  of 
deer  on  one  of  these  islands,  that  number  is  un- 
deniably very  large.  Concrete  proof  of  this  is  not 
lacking.  Joel  Raybourne,  one  of  the  keepers  on 
Murphy's,  during  two  seasons  collected  more 
than  t:('o  siigar-harrrls  full  of  dropped  antlers; 
and  practically  all  of  these  came  from  under  a 
series  of  scrubby  live-oak  trees  to  which  the  bucks 
resorted  at  the  shedding  time!  It  seemed  that 
the  larger  bucks  only  claimed  these  shedding 
places  for  theirs;  and  therefore  the  gathered 
antlers  in  question  do  not  take  into  account  the 
younger  bucks,  nor  of  course  the  does.  I 
know  few  things  about  our  wild  life  that  give  me 
more  satisfaction  than  knowing  that  our  big  game 
can  increase  when  given  anything  like  a  chance. 
Here  is  clear  proof  of  the  matter. 

/^N  SOME  of  the  smaller  islands  there  are  very 
few  deer;  for  example.  Capers  and  Dewees 
Islands,  that  formerly  were  well  stocked,  have 
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MARMON  34 

"That  exquisite  something 
called  style,  which,  like  the 
grade  of  perfect  breeding, 
everywhere  persuasive  and 
nowhere  emphatic,  makes 
itself  felt  by  the  skill  with 
which  it  effaces  itself,  and 
masters  us  at  last  with  a 
sense  of  indejfinable  com- 
pleteness." —James  Riissell  Lowell 
N0RDYKE&  Marmon  Company 

Established  1851       ::  INDIANAPOLIS 
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THIS  BORDER  IS  A  SKETCH 
•■FROM  LIFE"  OF  A  FINE 
EXAMPLE  OF  CARVING 
IN  AMERICAN  WALNUT 


The  Cabinet-u  ood  Superlative. 


''Plenty  of  Walnut 


99 


is  the  happiest  kind  of  news  to  all  lovers 
of  really  good  furniture. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  belief  in  its 
scarcity,  there  is  a  lot  of  it  left.  Enough 
to  supply  with  superior  furniture  all  the 
discriminative  people  of  the  United 
States  for  several  generations  to  come! 

Of  course,  this  means  moderate  prices — notwith- 
standing Walnut's  superlative  traits  as  a  cabinet- 
wood — non-shrink,  non-swell,  non-warp  (drawers 
slide  easily,  for  300  years  if  properly  made) — and 
notwithstanding  the  rapidly  growing  insistence  on 
American  Walnut  by  the  best  American  people. 

The  brochure,  de  luxe,  on  American  Walnut  has 
been  prepared  for  your  library  table.  On  your 
request  it  will  come  by  return  mail,  with  our  com- 
pliments.   Will  you  write?    Thank  you. 

American  Walnut  Manufacturers'  Association 

Room  1006,  616  South  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago 
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The  Bay  Stater 


'O  this  one  thing:  apply  Bay  State  Brick 
and  Cement  Coating — then  forget  about 
walls  of  brick,  concrete  or  stucco. 

"Bay  State"is  not  just  a  temporary  remedy, 
it  is  a  sure  cure.  It  gives  a  lasting  pure 
white  or  delightful  tint  to  walls — and  makes 
them  waterproof,  too. 

The  Bay  State-Coated  home  is  so  bright  and 
cheery  you  can  find  it  in  the  dark. 

Our  Book  No.  1  and  a  sample  will  be  gladly 
sent  to  you. 

WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers 
Boston,  Mass. 
New  York  Office:  Architects'  Bldg. 
PhiU.  Oitice:  Weightman  Bide. 


JOSEPH 

CONRAD 


CTy  /^OTED  for  a  style  so  dis- 
tyV  tinct  and  beautiful  that 
^-'it  outshadowed  every- 
thing else,  in  "The  Arrow  of 
Gold"  Conrad  has  written  so 
vividly  and  swiftly  as  to  out- 
shadow  the  style.  Cloth,  net, 
$1.75;  leather,  $2.50. 

Published  by 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  fit  CO. 


Hot  Radiators 

Insist  that  your  builder 
use  the  Dunham  Radi- 
ator Trap  and  all  steam 
radiators  will  be  hot  all 
over  all  the  time.  Men- 
tion Dunham  Heating 
Service  to  your  architect. 

0UNHIIM 

■Cheating  service 
C.  A.  DUNHAM  CO..  Fisher  Building.  CHICAGO 


been  so  torn  and  mandated  and  almost  obliter- 
ated by  West  Indian  hurricanes,  that  the  deer 
have  either  been  destroyed  or  else  have  decamped 
to  the  mainland  or  to  adjacent  islands. 
During  the  '70's  and  '8o's  a  herd  of  albino  deer, 
about  ten  in  number,  inhabited  Dewees  Island. 
Several  of  these  were  killed;  one  is  now  in  th; 
Charleston  Museum.  Now  there  have  appeared 
wliite  deer  on  Bull's  Island,  which  lies  next  to- 
Dewees.  L  ndoubtedly  these  migrated  from  the 
latter  place.  1  he  albino  doe  m  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  New  York  was  shot  on  Bull's 
Ishmd  not  long  ago.  1  his  fine  preserve  is  the 
property  of  the  Hon.  f'rancis  Burton  Harrison, 
late  Governor-General  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

TN  SOME  of  the  salty  estuaries  and  creeks 
that  wind  past  these  island-;  and  penetrate  them 
in  some  places  there  are  to  be  found  a  good  many 
alligators.  I  hese  grim  saurians  appear  to  thrive 
in  brackish  and  salt  water  as  well  as  in  their  native 
fresh  water.  Some  sportsmen  believe  that  these 
monstrous  reptiles  take  heavy  toll  of  deer, 
especially  of  fawns  and  yearling  does.  My 
belief  is  to  the  contrary.  I  have  never  known 
an  alligator  to  kill  a  deer;  and  repeatedly  I  have 
seen  deer  swim  across  alligator-infested  waters, 
where  the  dog  that  followed  the  deer  had  not  a 
chance.  In  opening  alligators,  I  have  never 
found  the  remains  of  deer.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  deer  may  be  generally  immune  from 
attack  by  these  marauders;  possibly  because  of 
the  deer's  somewhat  sa\age  defensive  powers, 
possiblj'  for  other  rea-sons.    I  do  not  say  that 


Why  he  i.^  called  the  while-tail 

such  attacks  are  not  made;  but  in  the  region  I 
have  in  mind,  the  alligator  is  certainly  no  decided 
menace  to  the  deer. 

On  the  coastal  islands  the  food  of  the  deer 
consists  of  much  browsing  on  bushes,  and  on 
such  grass  as  the  woody  glades  afford.  Deer 
share  with  wild  cattle  their  fondness  for  the^  salt 
marsh,  on  which  they  thrive.  Acorns  from  the 
live-oaks  thev  relish,  and  the  hard  fruit  of  the  so- 
called  "alligator  acorn"  plant,  an  aquatic  growth. 
Lush  grasses  and  reeds  border  the  many  ponds, 
and  these  green  growths  supply  additional  food. 
Considering  the  condition  of  all  the  large  animals 
of  these  islands,  it  is  evident  that  they  never 
suffer  from  a  lack  of  food.  Even  in  the  winter 
they  are  well  supplied,  for  growth  hardly  cease:;, 
and  snow  is  practically  unknown. 

'  I  ^HOSF,  who  kn<nv  deer  are  familiar  with  th. 

roaming  habits  of  the  white-tail,  and  their  fond- 
ness for  open  spaces  in  the  woods,  such  as  an  old 
charcoal  hearth,  or  the  site  of  a  yard.  On  these 
islands  the  deer  love  to  roam  the  sand  dunes;  and 
they,  like  Napoleon,  like  to  "gaze  out  over  the 
sad  and  solemn  sea" — though  how  sad  and 
solemn  it  is  to  them  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 
1  hey  invariably  prefer  the  front  beach  to  the 
back  be:ich,  even  in  the  winter;  for  adjacent  to 
the  ocean  they  have  a  freer  air,  the  recesses 
of  the  dunes  to  shelter  them,  and  a  more  breezy 
atmosphere.  During  storny  days  thev  retire 
into  the  darksome  thickets  of  the  islands — 
thickets  made  gloomy  by  prodigious  growths  of 
red  cedar,  huge,man-bodied  vines, and  dense  areas 
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THE  ESTEY  RESIDENCE  ORGAN 


LITTLE  while  ago,  it  was 
only  m  the  church  or  in  larger 
concert  halls  that  one  could 
enjoy  the  rausic  of  a  pipe 
organ.  It  is  a  worthy  achieve 
ment  of  this  generation  that  a  pipe  organ  can 
be  made  an  integral  part  of  one's  own 
home. 

In  the  music-room,  in  the  great  hallway,  in 
the  gallery  of  many  American  homes  there 
is  already  an  Estcy  Residence  Organ.  One 
of  the  reasons  for  its  presence  is  the  me- 


chanical player,  which  produces  a  simple 
composition  with  delicate  expression  and 
renders  the  entire  score  of  a  symphony 
with  an  amazing  degree  of  perfection. 
An  Estey  Residence  Organ  can  be  built 
in  your  home. 

The  Estey  Organ  Company,  Brattleboro, 
Vermont;  Studios  in  New  York,  11  West 
49th  Street;  Philadelphia,  1701  Walnut 
Street;  Chicago,  Lyon  Cr*  Healy;  Boston, 
120  Boylston  Street;  Los  Angeles,  633 
South  Hill  Street. 
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For  shingles  and 
rough  sawed  siding 
use  this  white  stain 


You  are  surprised  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
white  stain. 

Further  than  that  the 
surprising  thing  is  that  it 
does  stain.  And  after 
having  stained  the  wood 
white  as  whitewash,  that 
it  gives  the  protection  and 
stands  weather's  wear  the 
lasting  way  it  does. 

After  which  you  will 
wonder  at  the  velvety-like 
character  of  the  finish,  so 
entirely  different  from  any 
paint. 

It  penetrates  the  wood, 
not  only  preserving  it,  but 
with  shingles,  preventing 
their  curling,  just  as  white- 
wash does. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
making  it,  we  took  into 


consideration  all  the  points 
in  favor  of  whitewash  and 
all  those  against  it. 

The  first  we  retained, 
the  last  we  entirely  over- 
came. 

So,  now  you  can  stain 
your  rough  sawed  siding 
or  shingles  with  this 
Southern  White,  as  it  is 
called,  and  secure  the  new- 
ly whitewashed  effect  of 
the  quaint  coastwise 
homes  of  Colonial  times. 

Send  for  circular  called 
"Shingle  Stains- — the  Kind 
that  Stay  Tut." 

Southern  White  Stain, 
like  Lowe  Brothers' Paints, 
Varnishes,  and  Finishes, 
is  sold  by  the  one  leading 
dealer  in  each  town. 


^^Ljwq  Brothers  <^^p^y 

467  EAST  THIRD  STREET,  DAYTON,  OHIO 
Boston    New  York    Jersey  City    Chicago    Atlanta    Kansas  City    Minneapolis  Toronto 


Finished  uiilh  Cabofs  Cr-eoso/e  SI,:, lis  and  Old  yirt;iniii  lyiiilc. 
Warren  Skiilings,  Arch' t.,  San  yose,  Cai. 

Don't  Waste  Labor 
by  Using  Poor  Materials 

Labor  costs  much  more  than  material,  in  staining  or  painting.  If 
you  accept  a  "cheap"  stain  an  J  it  washes  off  or  fades,  you  lose 
the  stain  and  four  times  as  mu  h  more  that  the  labor  has  cost. 
If  you  take  pains  to  use  Cabot's  Stains,  the  colors  will  be  hand- 
some and  lasting,  on  shingles,  siding  or  boards,  and  the  Creosote 
will  preserve  the  wood  H'hc  only  genuine  Creosote,  wood-pre- 
serving Stains).  You  will  save  money  and  be  sure  of  satisfac- 
tion, because 

You  Can  Rely  Upon 
Cabot's  Creosote  Stains 

i'ou  can  get  Cabot's  Stains  all  over  the  country.  Send 
/or  stained  wood  samples  and  name  0/  nearest  agent. 

Samuel  Cabot,  Inc.,  Mfg.  Chemists,  147  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
24  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago  525  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


OUR    110  DAYS' 
FIGHTING 

By  Arthur  W.  Page 

TllK  whole  picturesque  story  of  our  no  days'  fighl- 
ing,  based  on  tlie  ofllcial  records.  Contains  the 
combat  story  of  every  division  and  a  complete  list  of 
citations. 

Net,  $5.00.    At  all  bookstores 

DOUBLEDAY,   PAGE  &  COMPANY 


WM.  STOTHOFF  CO.,       Flemington,  N.  J. 

Siic<*i's*»or»  to  Molliutr  UroH. 

Artesian  Well  Contractors 
35  years'  Experience 
Let  us  give  you  prices         Telephone  94  Flemington 


of  scrub  palmettoes.  1  he  hunter  who  ventures 
into  such  a  place  must  have  his  nerve  with  him; 
for  Hkely  as  not  he  will  tramp  on  a  rattlesnake, 
wliich  is  one  outdoor  experience  that  all  of  us 
would  be  wiUmg  to  forego.  When  roused  from 
such  thickets  by  hounds  or  b}'  hunters,  the  deer 
will  be  more  likely  to  dodge  about  than  they  will 
be  to  run  a  straight  course;  indeed,  coastal  island 
deer  carry  the  white-tail's  skulking  ability  to  its 
limit.  They  have  to.  Nor  is  there  better  cover 
in  the  world  for  this  kind  of  manoeuvring  than 
scrub  palmettoes  and  bushy  red  cedars.  Plenti- 
ful as  are  the  deer  of  coastal  islands,  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  kill  one.  Stalking  them  on  the  dunes  at 
dusk  or  dawn  is  really  the  surest  as  well  as  the 
most  sportsmanlike  method  to  be  emploved. 

An  unusual  opportunity  is  presented  on  these 
barrier  islands  for  the  study  of  the  life  of  the 
white-tail.  1  he  deer  are  in  their  native  state, 
yet  they  are  so  limited  in  their  range  that  they 
can  frequently  be  observed.  They  acquire,  it  is 
true,  certain  habits  that  are  unique,  such  as 
entering  the  surf;  but  all  of  the  higher  animals 
resort  to  methods  of  escape  which  are  best 
suited  to  the  character  of  the  country  in  which 
they  are  found.  A  mainland  deer  when  pursued 
will  usually  go  deep  into  the  heart  of  an  inac- 
cessible swamp;  a  swamp  deer  will  make  for  the 
first  body  of  water  and  swim  it;  other  deer 
harbor  in  canebrakes;  deer  of  the  mountains 
appear  to  know  the  routes  that  hunters  will  find 
most  difficult  to  follow.  In  short,  the  habits  of 
deer  fundamentally  are  the  same,  but  certain 
ones  are  ac(|uired;  and  the  differences  of  these 
merely  show  the  deer's  mental  capacity.  If  all 
deer  acted  the  same  way  everywhere  under 
identical  circumstances,  all  would  be  killed  in  a 
season  or  two.  It  is  their  resourcefulness  that 
accounts  for  their  survival. 

A  S  I'  AR  as  I  can  see,  the  deer  of  the  islands 
*■  described  are  in  a  fortunate  situation. 
1  hey  have  sufficient  range,  an  abundance  of  good 
food  at  all  seasons,  and  they  are  little  hunted. 
The  islands  are  at  present  in  good  hands.  The 
isolation  of  these  preserves  insures  them  against 
some  of  the  contagious  troubles  that  sweep  the 
mainland.  I  have  several  times  known  the  pine 
woods  to  suffer  irreparable  loss  in  deer  from 
the  black-tongue,  when  the  coastal  islands 
had  not  a  case.  1  hough  the  average  man  has 
not  the  privilege  of  hunting  on  these  islands,  he 
can,  if  he  is  a  true-hearted  sportsman,  rejoice 
that  there  remain  places  in  our  country  where 
wild  life  is  probably  as  abundant  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Columbus. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POT  J  TOES 

By  JOHN  T.  RARTLETT 

NO  NEW  fact  in  connection  with  the 
American  potato  supply  is  of  greater 
importance  than  the  production  of  cer- 
tified seed  jiotatoes.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  the  agricultural  industry  in  general  viewed 
the  certified  seed  potato  much  as  it  still  views 
certified  milk — a  nice  thing  for  those  who  can 
afford  It,  a  thing  doubtless  of  superior  quality, 
but  altogether  impractical  for  general  production 
and  sale.  But  certified  milk  and  certified  seed 
potatoes  are  two  very  different  things.  The  dire 
need  for  certified  seed,  and  the  marvelous  rate  at 
which  production  is  increasing,  indicate  that 
certified  seed  potatoes  will  eventually,  and  at  no 
distant  date,  control  the  commercial  seed  potato 
market. 

Not  so  very  long  ago  a  certified  seed  potato 
was  a  novelty,  but  a  canvass  of  the  1919 
situation  in  seed  potatoes  shows  an  altogether 
different  state  of  affairs.  Last  year,  in 
Wisconsin,  twenty  different  counties  produced 
certified  seed.  In  Vermont,  five  new  certified 
seed-growing  centres — at  Stockbridge,  Sharon, 
Woodstock,  Rochester,  and  Royalton — are  operat- 
ing this  season,  growing  (ireen  Mountain  type 
stock.  Nebraska  believes  that  the  high  al- 
titude and  dry  climate  of  the  western  counties  will 
produce  superior  seed,  and  is  conducting  elabor- 
ate experiments  at  Kearney,  Kimball,  Morrell, 
and  several  other  places. 

TN  TOMPKINS  County,  New  York,  the  twin 
objects  of  a  new  potato  growers'  association  are 
to  produce  market  potatoes  and  develop  superior 
seed  strains.  Over  the  line  in  Ontario,  away  up 
north  in  districts  just  being  settled,  certified  seed 
production  has  made  a  tremendous  start. 
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Good  for  a  htnidrcd  year$-"a?id  still  good^* 

THE  BEAUTY  of  a  floor  is  known  sopner  than  its  other  quaHties.    But — 

The  "GOOD  BEHAVIOR"  of  an  Oak  Floor  after  you  get  to  living  with  it — and  the 
number  of  good  long  years  that  it  lasts — and  what  condition  it  is  in  aftemW  those  years — 
these  things,  when  forming  your  judgment,  are  at  least  as  important  as  its  original  beauty. 

OAK  floors  "behave"  as  well  as  they  look.  (That's  pretty  high  praise.)  Of  course  they 
should  be  laid  skillfully  and  finished  properly — but  you  can  easily  attend  to  that.  So, 
to  start  right  with  your  floors-question — just  be  sure  they're  OAK.  It's  worth  insisting 
on  when  you  BUILD. 

DID  YOU  KNOPF  ABOUT  OAK  FLOORS  OVER  OLD  FLOORSf 

Genuine  0/\K  FLOORS  can  be  laid  right  over  old  floors  in  the  house  you  now  live  in 
;lo\v)  the  price  of  good  carpet. 

The  difference  polished  OAK  FLOORS  will  make  in  the  whole 
house  and  everything  in  it — a  regular  transformation — is  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  low  cost.  x'\nd  the  housework  saved 
is  of  almost  equal  importance. 

So  call  in  any  good  carpenter  and  have  him  give  you  the  price 
of  oak  floors  laid  and  finished.    But  first — 

SEND  FOR  THE  OAK  FLOORING  BOOK. 
It  tells  all  about  the  different  kinds  of  OAK  FLOORING  and 
methods  of  laying  (for  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  amateur 
carpenter  to  lay  OAK  FLOORS  himself)  and  it  also  tells  how 
OAK  FLOORS  increase  the  selling  value  of  a  house  by  inany 
times  tJuir  cost.  _  _ 

OAK  FLOORING 
MFRS.  ASSN. 

1008  Ashland  Block 
CHICAGO 
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The  Cheney  Acoustic 
throat  fathers  tones 
and  releases  them 
under  perfect  and 
calculated  control. 


Jlke  aViolin,  exquisite  with 

Its  first  rich  tone,  and  day  by  day 
becoming  seasoned  and  mellowed 
by  the  throbbing  melodies  it  helps 
to  create,  so  with  The  Cheney — 
"The  Longer  You  Play  It,  The 
Sweeter  It  Grows." 

Dulcetly  appealing  with  the  first  record 
you  play  upon  it,  it  enhances  in  sweet' 
ness  and  quality  of  tone  with  use.  It 
is  the  gift  of  original  acoustic  principles, 
evolved  and  perfected  in  The  Cheney. 

As  a  final  touch  of  crafts man'like  ap' 
preciation.  The  Cheney  is  given  the 
form  it  deserves  —  cabinets  which  are 
faithfully  accurate  period  studies. 


CHENEY  TALKING 


HEM 


MACHINE  COMPANY 
Dealers  Everywhere 


CHICAGO 


The  IRISH  WOLFHOUND  as  a 
HUNTER 

IN  CONNECTION  with  the  article  on  the 
Irish  wolfhound  on  page  45  of  this  maga- 
zine, the  subjoined  anecdote,  written  me 
by  Mr.  J.  A.  McAleenan,  may  be  of  interest. 
Mr.  McAleenan,  I  gather,  is  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  modern  Irish  wolfhound  is  neither  so 
large  nor  so  powerful  as  his  ancient  prototype. 
At  any  rate  he  is  not  so  fierce,  which  with  us  would 
seem  a  distinct  advantage.  The  modem  dog 
could  kill  one  of  the  smaller  wolves,  but  Mr.  Mc- 
Aleenan believes  that  he  would  hardly  be  a  match 
for  a  full-grown  lobo  or  timber  wolf,  at  least  unless 
he  were  specially  trained  for  the  work.  Mr. 
McAleenan  has  himself  witnessed  the  hunting 
of  these  dogs  in  Wyoming. 

"\'ou  know,"  he  says,  "that  in  these  wild 
lands  bears  and  wolves  hold  high  revel  in  the 
mountain  fastnesses  of  the  Rockies.  I  imported  a 
dog  and  a  bitch  of  the  wolfdog  breed  from  Ireland 
through  the  agency  of  an  old-time  friend  and 
splendid  fancier,  J.  Willoughby  Mitchell.  I 
shipped  these  hounds  to  Wyoming. 

"  rhe  high  altitude  of  that  mountain  land  was 
too  much  for  the  dog  and  he  died  of  consumption, 
superinduced  by  a  cold  caught  on  the  steamer 
while  en  route  from  Ireland.  The  bitch  lived  and 
gave  birth  to  a  litter  of  twelve,  nine  dogs  and 
three  bitches.  These  were  spread  broadcast  over 
the  Big  Horn  Basin. 

\/IKLICK,  a  famous  wolf  and  bear  hunter 
of  Basin,  Wyoming,  got  the  prize  dog  of 
the  litter.  1  his  pup  grew  to  a  splendid  maturity 
with  great  bone  and  deep  brisket.  He  attained 
a  heiglit  of  31;  inches  at  the  shoulder  and  a  weight 
of  125  pounds.  "I  wrote  to  Melick  and  begged 
him  to  allow  this  dog  to  raise  himself  and,  if  nec- 
essary, to  starve  almost  to  the  point  of  death 
unless  he  provided  for  himself.  My  purpose  in 
this  was  to  make  the  dog  savage  through  necessity 
and  by  this  method  submerge  the  gentle  spirit  and 
kindly  sympathy  of  the  breed.  I  had  had  little 
experience  with  wolves  at  that  time  and,  judging 
pound  for  pound,  I  believed  that  if  this  dog  were 
forced  to  live  as  the  wild  things  lived  he  would  be 
one  of  them,  hard  and  muscular,  and  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Only  in  this 
way  could  he  cope  in  combat  with  the  great  gray 
wolf  of  the  mountains,  an  animal  weighing  from 
TOO  to  121;  pounds,  every  pound  of  which  spelt  ter- 
rible efficiency  with  teeth  and  claws.  Nature  pro- 
tects the  wolf  with  a  deep  ruff  of  coarse,  harsh 
hair  so  deep  and  thick  that  no  animal  could 
hope  to  reach  the  vital  throat. 

"I  felt  that  if  this  Irish  hound  were  forced  to 
live  in  the  open,  he  too  would  be  endowed  bv 
Nature  with  her  riches  for  defence,  and  in 
this  way  would  come  into  his  heritage  of  centur- 
ies ago  and  once  again  meet  and  vanquish  his  an- 
cient enemy. 

"Melick  played  the  game  true  to  form  and 
followed  my  desires  to  the  letter.  Two  years 
passed  and  Wolf,  the  Irish  hound,  came  through 
with  flying  colors.  He  was  all  wild,  and  apart 
from  a  certain  regard  for  Melick  he  was  impossi- 
ble as  a  companion.  He  would  kill  anything, 
either  animal  or  human,  that  crossed  his  path,  dnd 
no  despot  ever  ruled  with  fire  or  iron  as  this  great 
hound  ruled  with  teeth  and  claw.  The  wilder- 
ness had  broken  him  to  her  ways  and  he  knew  his 
lesson  well.  Melick's  pack  of  dogs  were  in 
truth  his  subjects,  and  death  was  meted  out  to 
these  \\  ith  great  frequency  and  ferocity.  He  ran 
with  tile  pack  and  Melick  says  that  in  his  mind 
the  only  reason  Wolf  did  not  kill  all  the  dogs  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  realized  his  limitations,  for 
while  he  ran  by  sight  they  ran  by  scent  and  of 
course  raised  more  game  than  he  could.  Wolf  was 
always  the  first  to  take  hold,  as  his  great  speed 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  outstrip  the  others. 

■r>UT  Wolf  in  his  best  days  was  no  match  for  a 
timber  wolf.  He  could  harass  and  hold  a 
bear,  .^s  a  trailing  hound  he  was  useless,  for 
the  reason  that  he  ran  by  sight  alone,  but  when 
the  quarry  was  raised  it  never  got  away,  as  Wolf 
could  hold  anything  in  the  mountains  until  his 
hunter  master  came  up.  With  the  assistance  of 
the  pack  he  could  hold  up  and  kill  the  wolf. 
1  his  was  no  great  feat,  for  Melick's  pack  num- 
bered from  ten  to  fifteen  dogs.  But  this  pack 
could  never  down  the  old  lobo  wolf  alone.  They 
merely  formed  the  auxiliary  force  necessary  to 
Wolf's  success.    No  silver-tip  grizzly  ever  got 
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The  "MONTROSS" 

No.  1990— in  Twin  Pair 

Made  of  Simmons'  new  Square 
Steel  Tubing — Seamless,  smooth 
and  beautifully  finished. 

Exquisitely  enameled  in  the 
accepted    Decorative  Colors. 

Has  the  Simmons  patented 
pressed  steel  Noiseless  Corner 
Locks.   Easy  rolling  casters. 

Your  choice  of  Twin  Pair  and 
Double  Width.  Specially  pleas- 
ing in  Twin  Pair, 


^%  Me 
S^dvocaies 

GET  a  good  sound  sleep  every 
■  night — every  nerve,  every 
muscle  relaxed  —  and  Nature 
will  fill  your  body  with  new  energy, 
and  wake  you  up  fit  and  fine. 

Every  muscle  relaxed!  No  one  can 
sleep  perfectly  with  nerves  on  edge 
or  muscles  tense. 

This  is  the  reason  why  doctors 
are  urging  Twin  Beds — so  one  sleeper 
will  not  disturb  the  other,  or  communi- 
cate a  cold  or  other  infection. 

The  reason,  too,  why  you  should  be 
sure  your  bed  is  noiseless.  Just  the 
little  creak  of  a  wooden  bed,  or  the 
rattle  of  an  ordinary  metal  bed,  is 
enough  to  put  the  nerves  on  edge,  even 
though  it  may  not  actually  wake  you 
up. 


The  truly  noiseless  Bed  is  the 
Simmons  Metal  Bed — built  for  sleep. 

Just  as  the  truly  sleep-inducing 
Spring  is  a  Simmons  Spring — a  fine, 


resilient  spring  that  invites  the  body 
to  relax. 

Years  ago  Simmons  Company  es- 
tablished the  principle  of  Beds  and 
Springs  built  for  sleep. 

It  is  today  the  largest  maker  of 
fine  Metal  Beds  and  Springs  in  the 
world. 

It  is  a  specialist  in  Twin  Beds — a 
pioneer  in  that  fine  modern  principle 
of  a  separate  bed  for  each  sleeper. 

*       *  * 

Simmons  Metal  Beds  and  Springs 
are  the  most  sought  after  sleeping 
equipment  in  leading  stores  all  over 
the  country. 

Tlie  prices  are  little  if  any  higher 
than  for  ordinary  beds. 

And  when  you  are  selecting  youf 
Simmons  Beds  with  an  eye  to  their 
appearance  in  the  room,  you  will  see 
that  Simmons  has  for  the  first  time 
established  beautiful  and  authoritative 
design  in  Metal  Beds. 


Sleep  is  a  big  subject!  W rite  us  for  the  brochure,  "  What 
Leading  Medical  Journals  and  Health  Magazines  Say 
about  Separate  Beds  and  Sound  Sleep."  Free  of  charge. 


ELIZABETH 


SIMMONS  COMPANY 

ATLANTA      KENOSHA      SAN  FRANCISCO  MONTREAL 
(Executive  Offices:  Kenosha,  Wis.) 


^Builtjor  Sleep 
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When  You  Put  Your  Own  Key 
In  Your  Own  Front  Door 

That  new  home  you  are  building  will  reflect 
your  own  personality — your  foresight,  your  wise 
planning  and  your  good  taste. 

So,  by  all  means,  avoid  the  conventional  in 
hardware.  Use  Sargent  Hardware  throughout 
your  home. 

Sargent  Hardware  will  make  your  home  safe 
from  the  intruder.  Its  strength  and  security 
cannot  be  tampered  with.  It  discourages  force- 
ful entry. 

At  the  same  time  its  beauty  of  design  har- 
monizes with  the  highest  of  architectural  and 
decorative  standards,  and  lends  an  air  of  refine- 
ment that  mirrors  your  good  taste. 

The  Sargent  designers  have  created  many 
tasteful  patterns.  They  are  shown  in  the  Sar- 
gent Book  of  Designs.  Send  for  a  copy  and 
select  with  your  architect  the  style  that  har- 
monizes with  your  home. 

Sargent  Door  Closers 

That  back  stair  door,  cellar  door,  storm  door, 
lavatory  or  closet  door  would  never  be  ajar 
with  a  Sargent  Door  Closer  on  guard. 
In  home  or  office,  public  or  private 
institutions,  Sargent  Door  Clos- 
ers will  do  their  work  faithfully 
and  silently,  and  give  quiet  and 
dignity  to  their  surroundings. 

SARGENT  &  COMPANY 

Hardware  Manufacturers 
35  WATER  STREET,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


G  E  N  T. 


LOCKS 


AND 


HARDWAR  E 


lAEOmY 

PO'5'ERY 

Gives  enduring  charm 


Send  for  our  illustrated 
'catalogue  of  Flower  Pots. 
Boxes,"\4ses,Benches.  Sundials, 
Gazing  Globes,  Bird  Fonts  and 
other  Artistic  Keces  for  Gaiden. 
and  Interior  Decoration. 

GAnomYTERRAG)TTA(b. 

3216  WALNUT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA. 


JOSEPH 
CONRAD 


/N  THE  long  and  honorable 
row  of  Conrad's  portraits, 
destined  to  enter  the  per- 
manent galleries  of  English 
literature.  Dona  Rita,  in  "The 
Arrow  of  Gold"  will  easily 
stand  out.  Cloth,  net,  $1.75; 
leather,  $2.50. 

Published  by 
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l^p^Clocks  of  Excellence — all  others  are  comparative — ask  any  user 

For  Your  RESIDENCE,  CLUB,  AUTOMOBILE,  YACHT 
and  for  GENERAL  PRESENTATION  PURPOSES 


"Chelsea" 


8-DAY 
HIGH-GRADE 


Clocks 


FOR  YEARS  THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD  OF  QUALITY 
ON  SALE  BY  LEADING  HIGH  CLASS  JEWELLERS 

CHELSEA  CLOCK  CO.     Makers  of  high  grade  clocks.     1 0  State  St..  Boston,  Mass. 


away  when  this  great  hound  was  with  the  pack. 
He  was  stopped  dead,  and  on  account  of  the  fero- 
city of  Wolf's  attack  he  was  kept  busy  and  could 
never  make  a  getaway.  This  in  itself  was  no 
mean  feat,  for  the  grizzly  is  easily  the  champion  of 
all  the  fur-bearing  warriors  of  the  Rockies. 

"It  was  in  a  battle  with  one  of  these  that  Wolf 
went  down  to  a  glorious  death,  fighting  until 
torn  to  pieces  in  an  unequal  struggle  with  a 
giant  grizzly.  The  pack  had  been  trailing  the 
bear  all  day  and  finally  came  in  sight  of  him  in  the 
late  afternoon.  Wolf's  keen  eyes  spotted  the 
bear,  a  mere  speck,  as  he  climbed  up  the  steep 
rock-slide  sides  of  the  canon.  With  a  burst  of 
speed  that  sent  him  far  in  advance  of  the  other 
dogs,  Wolf  overtook  the  bear  and  attacked  him  in 
the  rear.  The  bear  turned  and  beat  him  off,  but 
Wolf  was  persistent  and  forced  his  opponent  to 
fight  at  bay. 

"The  delay  caused  by  these  skirmishes  per- 
mitted the  slower  trail  hounds  to  come  up,  but 
even  with  their  help  Wolf  could  not  stop  the  bear 
but  only  hinder  his  progress  up  the  mountain  to 
rim  rock.  Upon  arriving  at  the  summit  the 
bear  chose  as  a  battleground  a  wide  ledge  about 
eight  feet  below  the  top.  He  dropped  upon  this 
ledge  and  stood  ready  to  give  battle,  with  every- 
thing in  his  favor,  for  the  dogs  could  not  run  in 
and  out  to  the  attack  as  they  did  on  the  moun- 
tainside. The  pack  held  the  rim  and  bayed 
defiance  at  the  grizzly,  being  wise  in  their  gen- 
eration, and  with  the  cunning  of  the  mongrel 
they  knew  that  their  business  was  to  hold  the  bear 
until  Melick  came.  They  could  see  the  hunter 
climbing  up  from  the  lower  cafion. 

"DUT  Wolf  had  sterner  stuff  in  his  make-up 
and  all  the  warrior  spirit  of  his  great  sires 
welled  up  in  his  heart.  He  accepted  the  gage  of 
battle  and  leaped  down.  He  made  for  the  bear 
and  fastened  his  fangs  in  the  grizzly's  throat. 
The  bear  ripped  and  tore  with  teeth  and  claws 
and  beat  Wolf  into  insensibility  with  his  mighty 
forepaws,  and  still  the  dog  hung  on.  They  rolled 
over  and  over  in  the  unequal  struggle  until  Wolf 
lay  dead,  torn  to  pieces  by  the  huge  grizzly. 

"When  Melick  arrived  the  bear  was  trying  to 
climb  up  from  the  ledge  but  was  unable  to  make 
It  on  account  of  his  injuries  and  because  the  pack, 
half  mad  with  the  sight  of  the  battle,  were  given  a 
courage  far  greater  than  they  had  ever  experi- 
enced before.  A  rifle  bullet  avenged  Wolf,  and 
victor  and  vanquished  lay  side  by  side. 

"Upon  examining  the  bear,  Melick  found  that 
its  forepaw  was  broken  and  the  throat  torn  by 
Wolf's  fangs.  It  was  a  miracle  that  Wolf  ever 
got  inside  the  grizzly's  guard.  A  bear  can  strike 
with  marvelous  speed  and  accuracy,  carrying  a 
punch  in  his  front  paws  that  can  easily  break 
the  neck  of  a  1,200-pound  steer.  Only  the  light- 
ning speed  of  a  hound  born  and  raised  in  the 
wilderness  made  this  miracle  possible.  1  he  great 
heart  and  unusual  savagery  of  the  big  hound 
forced  the  combat. 

"I  wish  I  could  impress  on  your  mind  the  as- 
pect of  a  rage-maddened  grizzly — the  bared 
fangs,  the  hackle  rising  up  in  stiff  bristles,  a 
frothy  saliva  running  from  the  jaws,  the  great 
body,  raised  on  its  hind  legs,  making  a  steady  and 
swift  approach.  There  is  no  backing  out,  and 
the  fight  goes  to  the  death  when  this  Old  Master 
goes  on  the  warpath. 

"Melick  earned  the  mangled  remains  of  Wolf 
to  one  side  and  built  a  cairn  of  stones  to  mark  his 
grave.  The  great  hound  sleeps  here  at  an  alti- 
tude of  10,000  feet,  and  a  rough  board  tells  how 
he  met  his  death. 

Melick  tells  me  that  on  many  occasions 
the  Irish  hound  closed  with  the  timber 
wolves  of  this  section,  but  that  while  the  fights 
were  close,  at  no  time  would  Wolf  have  survived 
had  he,  Melick,  not  been  within  reach  to  end  the 
battle.  It  may  be  that  the  ancient  Irish  wolf- 
dog  was  much  bigger  and  stronger;  it  may  be 
that  the  Irish  wolf  was  inferior  in  size  to  the  wolf 
of  the  American  wilderness,  say  about  the  size 
of  the  mountain  coyote.  If  the  latter  be  true, 
then  Melick's  hound  was  a  fitting  and  honorable 
representative  of  the  Irish  breed  that  formed  a 
vanguard  in  the  King's  army  when  it  crossed 
the  \\  icklow  hills  to  battle. 

"  1  he  other  dogs  of  this  litter  grew  up  in  secur- 
ity and  plenty.  I  have  seen  them  run  down  the 
coyote  and  turn  him,  but  they  lack  the  savagery 
to  kill.  I  hese  dogs  must  be  one  thing  or  the  other, 
either  gentle  and  lovable  or  so  savage  that  they 
would  be  a  menace.  No  wolfhound  can  be  a 
bit  of  both."  W.  A.  D. 
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Beauty  Made  Permanent 

A  distinctive  merit  in  Crane  kitchen  equipment  is  that  its  original 
attractiveness,  every  detail  of  its  alluring  cleanliness  and  all  of  its 
carefully-designed  sanitary  features,  are  made  permanent  with  mini- 
mum effort.    It  is  naturally  clean — and  easily  kept  clean. 

CRANE 

products  embody  the  best  materials  and  represent  the  highest  crafts- 
manship. They  are  complete,  convenient,  durable — the  choice  of 
those  who  keep  in  mind  that  a  well-ordered,  sanitary  kitchen  is  a 
pre-requisite  of  comfort  in  any  household. 

The  same  standards  of  quality  and  utility  apply  to  Crane  bathroom 
fixtures  and  heating,  ventilating  and  vacuum  cleaning  systems.  To  assure 
conformity  to  these  standards,  heating,  plumbing  or  sanitary  acces- 
sories, not  made  by  the  Crane  Co.  itself,  are  made  in  many  cases  from 
their  own  specifications  and  designs.   Illustrated  JLiterature  on  Request. 


THERE  IS 

Baltimore 

Washington 

Albany 

Syracuse 

Buffalo 

Rochester 

Savannah 

Atlanta 


NEAR-BY  CRANE  BRANCH  TO  RENDER  CRANE  SERVICE 

Grand  Rapids  Fargo 
Davenport 


Knoxville 
Birmingham 
Memphis 
Little  Rock 
Muskogee 
Tulsa 

Oklahoma  City 
Wichita 


St.  Louis 
Kansas  City 
Terre  Haute 
Cincinnati 
Indianapolis 
Detroit 
Chicago 
Rockford 


Des  Moines 
Omaha 
Sioux  City 
St.  Paul 
Minneapolis 
Duluth 


Watertown 
Aberdeen 
Great  Falls 
Billings 
Spokane 
Seattle 
Tacoma 


Portland 

Pocatello 

Salt  Lake  City 

Ogden 

Sacramento 

Oakland 

San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles 


CRANE  CO. 

836  S.  MICHIGAN  AVE.  CHICAGO 
VALVES-PIPE  FITTINGS -SANITARY  FIXTURES 

CRANE  EXHIBIT  ROOMS 

25  WEST  441=  ST..  NEW  YORK  CITY 
TO  WHICH  THE  PUBLIC  IS  CORDIALLY  INVITED 
eRANCHES:  FIFTY-SIX  LEADING  CITIES  •  WORKS:  CHICAGO.  BRIOCEPORT 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


HAROLD  MacGRATH 
The  Man  with  Three  Names 


Under  one  name  he  had  captured  the  book  world.  Und  ?r  another  he  was 
fighting  in  a  human  cause  against  the  father  of  the  girl  he  I'^ved.    Under  the 

third  ?    It  was  a  name  that  must  not  be  known.    Lnve.  honor,  all  the 

good  fruits  of  life  would  be  seared  by  the  disclosure.  But  his  enemy  knew  that 
the  tale  of  everj-  man's  life  has  an  unwritten  chapter.  And  secretly,  unrelent- 
ingly, he  strove  to  find  it  out. 

How  the  mysterj-  is  solved  makes  a  clima.x  that  lea\  es  the  reader  on  the  tide 
of  emotion. 

The  old.  inimitable  Harold  jMacGrath.  back  again  with  a  novel  to  stir  the 
hearts  of  all  who  lo\  e  a  good  tale  of  mysterj-  and  lo\  e.     Illustrated,  net,  §'1.75. 


OLE  HANSON 
Americanism  vs.  Bolshevism 

Mr.  Hanson,  the  former  mayor  of  Seattle,  knows  the  enemies  of 
Americanism,  from  bomb  thrower  to  Parlor  Bolshevik.  His  own 
experiences  with  their  acti\-itie5  furnish  his  proofs;  the  utterances 
of_  their  own  leaders  and  their  own  propaganda,  his  testimony. 
His  writing  is  virile,  sincere,  impassioned;  it  is  besides,  a  con\'inc- 
ing  and  significant  restatement  of  democrac)-  in  terms  of  .Ameri- 
can ideals.  Xel.$i.T5- 

WADSWORTH  CAMP 
The  Gray  Mask 

The  strange  quest  of  two  detecti\es,  one  a  woman,  and  daugh- 
ter of  the  chief, — the  other,  the  man  who  loved  her.  The  woman 
was  "the  best  detective  on  the  force."  but  love  gave  the  man 
super-powers;  and  he  pro\-identially  overreached  her.  in  time  to 
save  her  life.  .\  swift,  stirring,  and  human  stor\-.  with  detectives 
who  love  and  laugh,  and  wejir  human  hearts  under  their  badges. 
Net.  ti.7}. 

GRANT  M. OVERTON 
Mermaid 

Mermaid  inherited  her  name  from  the  ship  she  survived.  .A  re- 
tired captain  brought  her  up.  among  bo>'s  for  playmates,  and  wth 
his  secret  4!ark  in  the  background.  The  playmates  become  lovers 
eventualh  .  but  the  secret  grew  also.  Us  revelation,  and  Mer- 
maid's bitter-sweet  love  story,  will  stand  out  as  fictional  achieve- 
ment of  the  first  rank.    .Vf/.  $1.73. 

LEON  BAZALGETTE 

Walt  Whitman:   The  Man  and 
His  Work 

The  author  is  a  big  figure  not  only  in  France  but  throughout 
Europe.  By  means  of  his  work.  Walt  Whitman  has  found  a  large 
and  appreciative  audience  abroad  as  well  as  here.  A  new  and 
vital  interpretation  of  the  great  poet  and  a  remarkable  tribute 
from  Europe  to  an  .\merican  genius. 


ARTHUR  W.  PAGE 
Our  110  Days'  Fighting 

The  full  story  from  official  sources,  of  the  fight  of  each  combat 
division,  with  a  complete  list  of  citations.  Besides  the  graphic 
account  of  the  actual  engagements,  the  hard,  unheralded  fight 
of  the  organization  behind  the  lines  is  vividly  and  dramatically 
presented.  Maps. 

GEORGE  C.  SHEDD 
The  Iron  Furrow 

.\  tale  of  the  sun-white  stretches  of  the  Southwest,  which  strong 
men  are  turning  into  farmland  against  the  will  of  Nature — and 
sometimes  against  the  will  of  men.  Lee  Br>'ant  succeeded,  against 
the  machinations  of  an  unscrupulous  Mexican,  the  treachery  of 
his  own  engineer,  and  the  faithlessness  of  the  woman  he  loved. 
.\el,  $i.7S. 

HENRY  LEVERAGE 
The  Shepherd  of  the  Sea 

Pulled  out  of  the  .sea  from  his  foundered  yacht,  the  tenderfoot 
was  faced  with  a  journey  to  the  frozen  N'orthwest.  with  a  mighty 
two  fisted  missionary',  "the  Shepherd."  for  company,  or  being 
dropped  back  into  the  sea.  Necessity  gave  him  his  first  harden- 
ing. But  there  was  Moona;  and  in  the  days  that  followed,  he 
found  his  way  to  manhood.    Illustraleil,  net,  $i.7S- 

ENOS  A.  MILLS 

The  Adventures  of  a  Nature 
Guide 

This  bo<ik  is  fascinatingly  full  of  stories  of  adve.iturous  contact 
and  ^tru^'L'le  \\  ith  Nature;  becoming  sometimes,  as  in  the  account 
of  the  .iuthi)r's  lonely  snowblindness  on  the  mountain,  a  matter  of 
life  and  death.  The  naturalist  has  here  taken  advantage  of  his 
large  resources  for  narrative,  and  has  given  a  truly  stirring  book. 
Mr.  MilLs's  humorous  |>oint  of  view  adds  greatly  to  the  charm  of 
the  volume.    Iliu^trntfd .  net,  $  ^.70. 
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GARDEN  CITY,  NEW  YORK 
25  RICHMOND  ST.,  WEST,  TORONTO 


"Home 
Attractions 


"Garden 
Accessories" 


For  Beautifying  Home  Grounds 

When  writing  enclose  locandask  for  Pergola  Catalogue  '  £-31" 


HARTM ANN-SANDERS  CO. 

Elston  and  Webster  Aves.,  Chicago,  III. 

New  Vork  City  Office,  6  E.  39th  Street 


AR£  YOU 

ALERT? 


.  by    lro<t  when 


BURBANK  TOMATO 


in  earliness,  productiveness,  siie,  shape,  color. 
I  flavor,  solidity  and  all  desirable  qualities  it  is  par 
I  excellent.  Will  stand  ahesd  of  all  in  popularity 
j  when  better  known  for  both  home  and  market  use. 

Order  early  as  stock  is  very  limited  and  sold  in 
I  packets  only.  Packet  of  100  seeds.  20  cents;  3  for 
I     cents;  7  for  $1.00. 

Catalo^e  of  other  sterling  novelties  and  spec- 
ialbes,  Fi 

ISAAC  F.  TILLINGHAST 

II  Cnwtf  S^NT^  lose  CALIF 


iPlrisNurseriesl 


Be  proud  of  your  home.  Enhance  its 
beauty,  increase  its  value  and  vour 
pride  by  planting  Flowering  Peach 
Trees.  They  bloom  in  May.  The 
hardiest  of  Flowering  Fruits.  Small 
trees,  suitable  for  any  size  lawn. 
Write  for  our  free  catalogue.  You  will 
find  it  a  real  help  in  selecting  Evergreens. 
Shade  Trees,  Hedge  plants.  Roses,  and 
other  plants  to  make  your  house  surround- 
ings delightful.  You  can  reserve  the 
varieties  that  you  wantuntil  planting  time. 
"  rire  to-day.    A  ^dress 

THE  MORRIS  NURSERIES 
Box  803         West  Chester,  Pa . 


KEEPING  CUT  FLOfJERS 
FRESH 

By  LAVINIA  ORMSBEE 

A LIST  of  cuttings  from  our  small  old- 
fashioned  garden  from  June  to  October 
and  our  way  of  making  them  last  mav 
interest  the  younger  gardeners,  though 
to  all  of  my  own  generation  such  lists  seem  but 
perpetual  reiteration. 

Beginning  with  the  lilacs,  dogwood,  forsythia. 
and  weigela,  always  lacerate  the  bark  before 
putting  them  in  water.  If  the  branches  have 
been  cut,  not  torn  from  the  shrub,  strip  the  bark 
away  from  the  stem  a  bit,  take  a  sharp  knife  and 
whittle  it  off,  being  careful  not  to  girdle  the 
branch.  The  water  is  taken  up  between  the 
wood  and  the  bark  and  in  this  way  there  is  more 
surface  for  the  capillary  attraction,  consequently 
more  reaches  the  bloom. 

The  blossoms  from  the  spring  bulbs — tulips, 
jonquils,  narcissus,  hyacinths,  and  iris — need 
nothing  but  fresh  water  and  stem  clipping. 

'  I  *HE  peonies,  glorious  things,  are  amenable 
*■  to  much  management.  My  own  peony  plot 
IS  small,  about  eighteen  by  nine  feet,  containing 
more  than  forty  plants.  There  is  never  a  single 
full  blown  blossom  in  the  bed;  thev  are  harvested 
and  stored,  so  that  the  full  beauty  of  the  opening 
bud  may  be  developed  in  water.  By  this  method 
of  storage  the  season  is  sometimes  prolonged  to 
six  weeks. 

When  they  first  begin  to  bloom,  we  allow  the 
buds  to  develop  to  full  color,  and  a  petal  or  two 
to  turn  back  before  cutting.  Then  as  the  warmer 
days  come,  we  cut  the  buds  when  the  color  is 
just  showing,  and  finally  the  last  ones  are  cut 
when  hard  and  green,  tight  shut,  and  small. 
The  cuttings  are  placed  loosely  in  large  pails  of 
water  and  set  on  the  floor  of  the  ice  house;  if 
there  is  no  ice  house,  a  dark,  cool  cellar  will  an- 
swer just  as  well  if  a  chunk  of  ice  is  put  in  the 
water.  AW  development  seems  to  stop  and 
yet  the  stems  do  not  decay. 

No  tricks  are  necessary  to  preserve  the  peonies; 
if  they  are  loosely  placed  in  large  jars  with  plent\- 
of  water — never,  never  stuck  in  the  abominable 
glass  mound  filled  with  wells  about  the  size  of 
one  good  stem — and  the  stems  cut  every  second 
day,  they  will  last  quite  a  week  before  falling. 
If  the  rooms  are  very  warm,  use  pieces  of  ice  in 
the  water. 

Every  gardener  has  experienced  the  short  time 
of  hopeless  decoration  between  the  last  of  the 
spring  shrub  bloom,  the  irises,  and  peonies,  and 
the  phlox,  which  is  the  next  large  branching  plant 
to  come  on.  Sweet  peas,  mignonette,  candvtuft. 
California  poppies,  lupines.  Phlox  Drummondi, 
all  have  their  points,  but  are  chiefly  satisfactorv 
for  table  decoration.  Between  the  peonies 
and  the  perennial  phlox  comes  a  period  of  strug- 
gle with  larkspur  and  the  low-growing,  short- 
stemmed  flowers.  1  he  larkspur  is  magnificent 
in  color  and  formation,  but  we  have  never  been 
able  to  keep  it  more  than  twenty-four  hours  be- 
fore the  blue  petals  begin  to  fall,  and  it  is  terribly 
messy  after  the  first  day.  We  have  given  it 
up  and  enjoy  it  only  in  the  garden.  ' 

Next  on  our  list  come  the  perennial  phlo.x  and 
the  hollyhocks.  Cut  the  phlox  with  long  stems, 
whereby  you  not  only  have  the  advantage  of 
length  in  arranging  them,  but  your  second  crop 
will  be  better;  strip  ofl^  the  lower  leaves  ver}" 
vigorously  with  a  gloved  hand,  so  that  there  will 
be  abrasion  of  the  stem,  place  in  large  open- 
mouthed  jars  with  chunks  of  ice,  if  the  day  is 
warm.  The  ice  will  cause  some  of  the  individual 
blossoms  to  fall  but  the  truss  will  last  longer.  Do 
not  leave  the  bruised  portion  of  the  stem  out  of 
water. 

'  I  *HE  hollyhock,  which  follows  the  phlox,  is 
the  only  plant  in  the  garden  worthy  of  a 
place  with  the  peonies  and  dahlias.  Very  few 
people  have  learned  its  value  for  cutting;  even  our 
grandmothers  were  satisfied  to  strip  off  the  sepa- 
rate blossoms  and  arrange  them  in  a  soup  plate. 
This  is  no  longer  necessary,  for  though  the  stem 
is  much  larger  and  tougher  than  the  dahlia,  like 
it,  it  is  known  as  a  "bleeder"  and  must  be 
treated  in  the  same  way,  either  by  singeing  or 
cauterizing  with  nitric  acid.  It  is  difficult  to 
singe  the  heavy  stem  of  the  hollyhock,  for  the 
one  invariable  rule  for  all  singeing  is  to  hold  the 
stem  in  the  flame  until  vou  have  a  white  ash. 
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THE  ENGINEyREFINEMEN 

TBrlfSc 

/i'neat  boats  t^ae/Yo*( 


JANICE,  a  52  foot 
Luders  cruiser  owned  by 
Mr.  Wilson  P.  Foss  of 
Nyack,  N.  Y.,  and 
equipped  with  twin  Model 
GR,  6-cylinder  Sterlings, 
speed  over  30  M.P.H. 


'  j  'HE  dual  overhead  valve  Sterlings  assure  new  marine  records  for  1  920.  Every  promising 
feature  augmented  in  the  automotive  industry  in  the  past  several  years  has  been  carefully 
investigated  in  designing  these  motors,  and  either  eliminated  as  being  without  merit,  or  has 
been  incorporated  in  the  engines  after  extensive  tests  and  trials.  The  Models  GR  Sterling 
have  been  developed  to  an  unusually  high  state  of  efficiency  both  in  fuel  economy  and  in  action. 

Four,  six  and  eight  cylinder  Models  up  to  450  H.  P. 

Literature  on  request 

STERLING  ENGINE  CO.,  1276  Niagara  Street,  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


HiniiMililliniMIIIMiH^^^^ 
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Why  Endure  Dirty 
or  Unpleasant 
Water? 


Is  THERE  any  wonder  the  laundress  "kicks"  when 
she  has  to  wash  in  dirty  water?   Is  it  any  wonder 
you  complain  about  getting  into  a  dirty  bath? 
Is  it  worth  while  having  your  food  cooked  and  dishes 
washed  in  water  which  is  unclean  or  possibly  polluted? 

What  is  sparkling,  safe  water  worth  to  the 
health  and  comfort  of  your  home? 

You  can  easih^  obtain  this  kind  of  water,  either  cold 
or  hot,  no  matter  what  the  condition  of  your  present 
water  supply  may  be,  by  using  a  Loomis-Manning 
Filter — the  filter  which  has  been  a  comfort  to 
hundreds  of  homes  tor  over  thirty  j-ears. 

This  filter  cleanses  e\  ery  drop  of  w  ater  entering  vour  home. 
It  does  not  restrict  or  interfere  with  your  present  water 
system.  It  can  be  installed  in  old  or  new  houses.  1  he 
water  comes  from  the  faucets  as  it  does  now,  only  beau- 
tifully clear.  1  here  is  very  little  care  necessary — not  at  all 
complicated.    No  continual  expense. 

Let  us  send  you  full  information  about  this  valuable  home- 
appliance,  fell  us  how  many  bathrooms  you  have  and 
what  your  water  troubles  are.  • 

LOOMIS-MANNING  FILTER  DISTRIBUTING  COMPANY 

Established  1441  South  37th  Street 

1880  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ForLight  mg  ServiCG  Dg  Lxlxg 

Unfailing,  Unflickering  Light 

In  the  better-appointed  country  homes,  a  Universal  Lighting  Plant  is 
the  preferred  installation — because  of  the  steady,  unflickering  light 
it  provides,  and  because  of  its  greater  reliability  and  capacity. 
Much  of  the  utter  dependability  of  this  4  K-W  plant  is  due  to  its 

4-Cylinder  Motor 

— a  quiet,  vibrationless,  water-cooled  motor 
that  economically  burns  either  gasolene, 
kerosene  or  gas.    The  motor  is  connected 
directly  to  a  specially  designed  8-pole  generator. 
Besides  furnishing  unfluctuating  light,  the  Universal 
gi\'es  ample  power  for  electric  household  conveniences.  Write 
for  Bulletin  Xo.  30  on  Lighting  Plants  (Stationary  and  Portable). 
If  spring-time  means  motor  boating  for  j  ou,  it  will  paj'you  to  investigate  the 

Universal  Marine  Engine  for  every 
tj'pe  of  boat  under  30  feet.  Write 
for  Bulletin  No.  29  on  Marine  Plants. 

UNIVERSAL  MOTOR  COMPANY 

Station  54  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 

The  U.  S.  War  Dept.  used  more  than 
iSoo  Universal  Motors  in  the 
Army  and  Navy. 
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Get  Your  Bit 
of  the  Billions 


How  much  of  the  billions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  build- 
ing materials  that  the  ar- 
chitects are  specifying 
right  now  are  you  going 
to  get? 

Are  you  feeling  content 
that  you  haoe  done  and 
are  doing  all  you  can  do  to 
get  all  you  can  ? 

Are  you,  month  after 
month,  telling  your  story 
to  these  men,  in  a  telling 
way,  through  the  pages  of 
their  favorite  professional 
magazine  ? 

Their  favorite  magazine 
is  the  same  as  yours. 
It's  the  best  one  in  their 
particular  field. 
It's  their  trade  paper  that 
most  interests  them,  just 


as  much  as  yours  most 
interests  you. 

You   keep   pretty  close 
tabs  on  yours. 
If  you  don't,  you  make 
sure  that  someone  in  your 
office  does. 

So  does  the  architect. 

So,  no  matter  what  other 
advertising  you  are  doing, 
you  have  left  one  of  your 
best  things  undone,  if  you 
are  not  using  consistent, 
persistent  space  in  some 
leading  architectural  me- 
dium. 

When  you  consider  them 
all,  give  Architecture  a 
little  extra  probing. 


ARCHflECTVRE 

Published  by 

The  House  ofScribner 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 
597  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


fvottLonepLsait 

You  can  now  have  all  the  convonience  and  comfort  that 
oome  with  electric  hght  and  running  water  in  your  country 
home  no  matter  where  you  are  located.  One  complete, 
compact  system  furnishes  them  both. 


COMBINATION  SYSTEMS 

save  money  on  the  first  cost,  Jast  lontjer,  reqaire  fewer 
repairs  than  any  other  installation,  and  never  fail  to  give 
absolute satisfactionyearin andyeaxout.  There isaKewauee 
System  to  fit  every  need. 

An  abundant  supply  of  runnir^  water  nnder  stronc  pres- 
sure is  always  ready  foru^e.  Electric  lipht  and  power  for 
every  purpose  is  yours  at  the  turn  of  a  switch. 

Write  for  bulletins  on  Running  Waier^  Electric  Light  and 
Sewage  Disposal. 

KEWANEE  PRIVATE  UmiTIES  CO. 

F'>rmerly  Kewanee  Water  Supply  C"  ) 

402  S.  Frankim  St.  Kewanee.  HI. 


STEINW^ 

A PIANO  that  appeals  to  you  like  some  fine 
old  master -piece  of  painting  or  pottery — a 
piano  of  recognized  artistic  and  mechanical 
excellence — a  piano  with  responsive  touch  to 
express  the  subtlest  nuances  of  tone — a  piano 
that  speaks  to  you  like  a  sympathetic  friend  and 
endears  itself  the  more  as  years  glide  by — this  is 
the  STEINWAY. 

STEINVTAY  &  SON'S 

Steinway  Hall,  107-109  E.  1  4ih  Street,  New  York 


The  acid  treatment  is  much  more  difficult  than 
with  the  dahlia;  I  have  plunged  them  in  a  wide- 
necked  bottle  of  nitric  acid  for  fully  two  minutes 
and  have  had  to  do  it  again  in  less  than  an  hour 
to  preserve  the  blossom.  The  stem  turns  quite 
a  dark  brown  when  the  process  is  complete. 
Cutting  the  hollyhocks  in  the  early  morning  is 
quite  important,  but  if  you  fail  the  first  time,  do 
not  give  it  up,  for  they  are  magnificent;  an  old'' 
blue  and  white  umbrella  jar  filled  with  three 
shades  of  yellow  hollyhocks,  four  feet  tall,  is 
something  to  remember. 

Finally  we  come  to  the  dahlia.  Its  culture 
has  become  an  obsession  with  most  gardeners, 
and  small  wonder.  So  much  has  been  written 
about  it  of  late  that  there  is  little  to  add.  Singe- 
ing or  dipping  in  nitric  acid  will  insure  their  last- 
ing. The  owner  of  a  famous  dahlia  farm  in 
California  wrote  me  a  short  time  ago:  "My 
Japanese  are  always  experimenting,  and  keep  a 
bunch  on  the  kitchen  table  where  they  have  their 
afternoon  tea.  They  (dahlias)  have  kept  well 
by  splitting  the  end  and  salting  it."  This  I 
have  not  yet  had  a  chance  to  try. 

I HAVE  said  "finally"  and  it  is  fatal  to  go  on 
after  it,  but  I  must  add  one  word  for  the 
zinnias.  Thev  have  cured  me  of  my  fondness  for 
asters.  A  great  bed  of  these  seedlings  will  yield 
the  one  flower  I  know  which  can  be  hastily  gath- 
ered and  thrust  into  a  jar  with  small  care 
and  will  last  a  week  without  attention.  A  great 
dark  blue  bowl  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  with 
three  highball  glasses  hidden  in  the  centre,  will 
hold  half  a  bushel  of  the  stiff,  stylish  things  and 
\\ater  enough  to  keep  them  fresh  for  nearly  a 
week.  It  is  the  only  small  flower  that  ever  gets- 
beyond  my  dining  room. 


J  TORNADO  IN  ACTION 

A  GOOD  specimen  of  a  tornado  cloud 
/%  is  not  easy  to  catch.  The  chief  reason 
y  \  is  that  the  photographer  who  sees  a 
tornado  coming  thinks  more  of  taking 
to  his  cellar  than  of  snapping  the  cloud.  How- 
ever, a  Missouri  woman  was  bold  enough  to  wait 
till  a  cloud  came  within  speaking  distance,  and 
then  snapped  it  before  starting  for  a  safe  place. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  funnel-shaped  part  of  the 
cloud  shown  in  the  picture  is  very  clearly  defined, 
the  dark  part  of  the  cloud  also  forming  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  light  portion  of  the  sky. 


Photographing  a  tornado  that  is  approaching  by  leaps 
and  bounds  is  necessarily  a  hurried  performance,  and  so 
good  a  picture  of  one  as  this  is  an  unusual  achievement 

The  distinction  between  a  cyclone  and  a  tornada 
is  not  generally  recognized,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  science  now  restricts  the  word  "tornado" 
to  the  violent  whirls  that  occur  in  the  southeast 
quadrant  of  cyclones,  and  are  manifested  usually 
bv  a  funnel  cloud.  \\  aterspouts  do  not  differ 
essentially  from  tornadoes  in  their  mechanism, 
although  they  do  differ  very  greatly  in  extent 
and  violence.  Generally  speaking,  a  cyclone  is 
an  extensive  storm,  covering  from  a  few  hun- 
dred to  many  hundred  miles,  having  spirally 
inflowing  winds.  Cyclones  are  accompanied  by 
a  considerable  fall  of  barometer;  tornadoes  by  a 
verv  sudden  drop  and  an  immediate  return  to 
the  former  level.  Cyclones  come  on  with  warm, 
moist  air,  and  more  or  less  rain.  Since  the 
tornado  occurs  within  the  cyclone,  the  prior  con- 
ditions of  cloud  and  weather  are  practically  the 
same.  Meteorologists  are  by  no  means  agreed 
upon  the  general  cause  of  cyclones,  thunder- 
storms, and  tornadoes. 

H.  E.  Zimmerman. 
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NATIONAL  MOTOR  BOAT  SHOW 

Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York,  Feb.  20-28 


Fay  86  Bowen  30  ft.  Raised  Deck  Runabout 

We  cordially  invite  you  to  call  on  us  at  the  Show  and  examine  our  beautiful  boats. 

Our  boats  carry  our  own  engines.    Boat  and  engine  built,  assembled  and  equipped  in  our  factory  and  tested 

in  actual  service  on  Seneca  Lake  before  shipment  to  buyer. 

Send  for  our  Bulletins 


FAY  CS,  BOWEN  ENGINE  CO. 


123  Lake  St.,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


THIS  estate  of  Geo.  D.  Pratt,  Glen  Cove, 
L.  I.,  where  a  warm  gray  Seam  Face  Gran- 
ite was  used  for  the  Ashlar  and  Flagging  as  well 
as  all  other  buildings  and  retaining  walls,  gives 
one  of  the  many  color  schemes  obtainable  with 
this  aristocrat  of  building  materials. 

Its  wonderful  natural  surface  and  its  other  wide 
variety  of  colors,  including  dusty  purples,  buffs, 
brc\Mis  and  yellows,  make  it  the  ideal  stone  for 
country  estates. 

Plymouth   Quarries  Incorporated 

6  Beacon  Street  Boston.  Mass. 


Plain  nricl  Draam&nlal 

FOR  town  bouses,  suburban  homes,  and  country  estates,  there  i 
that  will  meet  your  purpose  better  tban  any  other  fence. 
Every  Stewart  design  has  the  artistic  qualities  that  make  Stewart's  Fence  d»c  standard  of  die -worid 
and  the  choice  of  the  finest  estates  in  Ainerica,   A  Stewart  Fence  retains  its  original  beauty. 
If  yoQ  desire  to  make  your  b<Hne  attractr^e  and 
protect  your  property'  and  waiii  the  greaie?!  alue 
possible  for  ihc  monev  invested.  Sie-Rart's  Iroa 


Grand  Prize 


haz-£  secH  these  bcaiu. 
them  to-^iay. 


H'rtte  /or 


Cold  Medal 


The  Stewart  Iron  Works  Qo-,  Inc. 

650  Ste%«art  BIk.      Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Sales  aad  ionarofliBD  K*-pr«>»eBlatiiei 
IB  FriB<ip«l  1  itin 

*'Thi  }{'oritfs  Greatest  Iron  Fstuc 


^  NeiV  M^O%LUS  SPeSD  TiECORT>  for 


ONCE  upon  a  time  a  sophist  said.  '"There 
is  nothing    new    under   the  sun."  or 
words  to  that  effect,  and  everybody 
believed   him;   but   every   day  extra- 
ordinary ftats  are  bemg  performed  which  seem 
to  us,  at  least,  to  bear  every  mark  of  originality. 

A  weird,  mysterious  looking  motorboat,  de- 
signed in  the  laboratories  of  Prof.  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  inventor  of  the  telephone,  has 
recentlv  made  a  speed  of  seventy-one  miles  'ari" 
hour.  To  those  who  have  been  familiar  with 
motorboats  since  a  time  previous  to  the  first 
Gold  Cup  Race  on  the  Hudson  in  1904,  such  a 
record  seems  decidedly  new. 

Motorboating  is  one  of  our  fastest  growing 
outdoor  sp>orts.  Like  the  motor  car,  it  presents 
an  ideal  combination  of  healthful  recreation, 
convenience,  luxury,  comfort,  and  thrilling  speed. 
It  is  a  sport  in  which  a  man  may  spend  as  much 
or  as  little  as  he  pleases.  He  may  invest  in  a 
beautiful  motor  yacht  embodying  all  the  skill  of 
the  manne  architect,  the  vacht  builder,  the  engine 
designer,  and  the  interior  dea>rator.  The  result 
will  be  a  floating  palace  in  which  he  can  navigate 
the  seven  seas  surrounded  by  all  the  mundane 
delights  to  which  the  wealthy  are  heir.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  may  buy  or  build  with  his  own 
hands  a  snug,  beamy,  inexpensive  little  cruiser 
which  will  take  him  and  his  family  over  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  tranquil,  protected  water^vavs. 
and  enable  him  to  enioy,  in  greater  measure 
than  the  millionaire,  the  luxurious  resources  of 
nature.  In  his  stanch  little  boat  there  is  rcwm 
for  four  to  live  comfortablv  and  he  can  seek  the 
open  waters  of  the  coast  where  the  sting  of  salt 
spray  will  whip  his  bUx^d.  or  he  can  head  into 
some  green-sel\-aged  gem  of  a  harbor  where, 
shortly  after  sunset,  he  will  be  lulled  to  peaceful 
sleep  by  the  :ap-icip-iiip  of  the  water  on  the  hull. 

He  may  care  to  taste  the  thrills  of  racing  along 
with  his  cruising-  for  of  all  sports,  one  of  the 
most  thrilling  for  participants  and  spectators 
alike,  and  one  of  the  safest,  is  that  of  motorboat 
racing.  In  that  case  his  motorboat  will  be  a  fast 
express  cruiser,  the  type  which  is  becoming  so 
universally  pc>pular  among  lovers  of  the  water. 
Or.  he  may  be  a  follower  of  Mercurv  and  devote 
his  entire  motorboating  time  to  skimming  the 
surface  of  landlocked  waters  in  a  sturdy,  power- 
ful runabout  or  in  a  cockleshell  of  a  hvdroplane 
which  IS  all  motor,  noise,  and  speed. 

COME  philosopher  has  ob.served  that  when 
^  people  are  happy  there  is  not  much  to  be 
written  about  them.  Perhaps  that  is  whv  motor- 
boating  does  not  receive  as  much  attention  in  the 
public  prints  as  a  number  of  less  popular  sports. 
Nevertheless,  more  than  a  million  of  our  citizens 
are  wedded  faithfully  to  this  tine  pastime  and 
they  are  supporting  a  large,  closely  knit  industry. 

\ou  may  remember  the  type  of  motorboat 
which  was  beginning  to  come  into  use  'way  back 
in  the  late  go's.  It  was  the  wheezy,  uncertain, 
dangerous,  be-funneled  naphtha  launch.  How- 
ever, around  that  time,  great  progress  was  being 
made  in  the  development  of  the  internal  com- 
bustion motor  and  a  number  of  wealthy  sports- 
men were  building  long,  rangy  racing  boats  of 
novel  and  fearful  design.  I  he  .Amer- 
ican Power  Boat  .Association,  which 
is  now  the  country's  leading  organi- 
zation in  authority  over  motorboat 
racing,  was  formed,  and  the  first  series 
of  the  now  world-famous  Gold  Cup 
Races  was  held  on  the  Hudson  River 
in  June.  1004. 

In  following  the  course  of  the  de- 
velopment of  an\  invention  having 
to  do  with  transportation,  it  seems 
that  the  first  thoughts  of  the  inventor 
run  to  speed  and  racing.  Perhaps 
this  is  because  the  inventor  is  natur- 
ally a  mental  adventurer.  The  first 
gasolene  automobile,  in  1885.  was  an 
open  roadster  and  was  later  ioined  by 
others  of  similar  type  which  tix)k  part 
in  the  first  road  race  from  Rouen  to 
Paris.  The  first  W  right  airplane  was 
of  an  air-roadster  type,  and  the  first 
real  public  prominence  that  the  air- 
plane received  was  from  the  fiving 


V.\M:t(>\  of  Motor  Bottt 

The  HD-4  whose  record  of  seventy-one  miles 
per  hour  is  the  high  mark  for  motor  boat  speed 


By  gEORGE  Jf\  SUTTON,  Jr. 


races  at  Rheims.  Thus  it  was  with  the  motor- 
boat — the  first  successful  gasolene  boats  were 
open  racers. 

A  T  I  HE  initial  Gold  Cup  Races  an  amazing 
*■  boat  named  StunJard  appeared  and  devel- 
oped a  speed  which  startled  the  onltn^kers  and 
enabled  her  to  carry  off  all  the  prizes  in  sight. 
Her  progress  in  the  contests  was  at  the  astound- 
ing rate  of  22\  miles  an  hour,  hitherto  unheard-of 
in  the  propulsion  of  motor  craft.  lo-day  thou- 
sands of  .Americans  own  runabouts  and  cruisers 
which  can  go  many  miles  an  hour  faster  than  the 
old  Sfdndard,  and  the  world's  speed  record  for 
racing  motorboats  is  6}\  statute  miles  an  hour, 
held  by  \\  hip-po"-\\  ill.  winner  of  the  American 
one-mile  championship  in  iqi8. 

I  he  recently  designed  motorboat  mentioned 
above  IS  not  a  racer.  It  is  hardlv  a  motorboat. 
but  It  must  be  placed  under  that  heading.  It  is 
called  //l)-4  and  is  the  invention  of  .Mr.  F.  W  . 
Baldwin,  a  well-known  Canadian  small-boat 
sailor  and  Rugb\'  fiwtball  player,  who  has  been 
working  on  the  idea  for  the  past  ten  years  in  the 
laboratory  of  Professor  Bell  at  Baddeck.  on  Cape 
Breton  Island.  I  he  new  craft  is  a  cigar  shaped 
affair  sixty  feet  in  length,  weighing  lO.OOO  pounds, 
and  IS  driven  by  two  four-bladed  air  propellers 
attached  to  two  ?3;o-h.p.  Liberty  motors.  1  he 
secret  of  her  speed  lies  in  the  three  sets  of  small, 
slightly  uptilted,  graduated  planes  which  extend 
down  into  the  water  outside  her  hull  and  on  which 
she  rides.  When  she  is  at  full  speed  her  hull  is 
three  feet  out  of  water  and  she  is  resting  only  on 
the  lower  two  planes  in  each  set  of  seven.  These 
bottom  planes,  or  hydrofoils,  as  they  are  called, 
are  smaller  than  those  at  the  top.  as  the  farther 
she  rises  the  less  bearing  surface  she  needs. 
1  here  is  a  fourth  set  of  planes  at  the  bow  but 
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I'hc  HD-t  on  her  cradte.  When  she  is  going  at 
tuU  speed  her  hull  is  three  feet  out  of  the  water 


they  are  simply  to  assist  her  in  climbing  out  of  the 
water  when  starting  and  to  prevent  her  from  div- 
ing to  the  bottom  when  hitting  waves  at  full  speeds 
I  he  HD-4  Itself  IS  called  a  hydrodrome  and. 
although  her  designer  states  that  she  is  now  in 
the  same  experimental  stage  in  which  the  air- 
plane was  ten  years  ago.  he  and  other  scientists 
see  great  possibilities  for  the  development  of  this 
idea  in  vessels  up  to  150  feet  in  length.  Numerous 
inventive  minds  have  worked  on  the  theor\"  of 
obtaining  great  boat  speed  from  the  use  of  super- 
imposed planes,  and  many  patents  have  been  is- 
sued on  this  notion.  This  is  the  first  successful 
attempt  to  put  it  into  practice.  Among  the  uses 
predicted  for  this  type  of  craft  are  torpedo  carr\-- 
ing  and  other  naval  work. 

'\17'HILE  the  HD-4  undoubtedly  is  the  fastest 
'  ^  motorboat  in  the  world,  she  will  not  par- 
take formally  in  motorboat  racing,  and  her  in- 
fluence will  not  be  felt  in  the  sport  for  some  time. 
The  rules  of  the  .American  Power  Boat  .Associa- 
tion forbid  the  use  of  boats  with  air  propellers. 

There  is  a  chance,  too.  that  the  present  type 
of  racing  motorboat  will  exceed  the  present  speed 
of  the  HD-4  ^vithin  the  next  year  or  two.  Miss 
Detroit  III  and  all  the  other  really  fast  racing 
motorboats.  both  here  and  abroad,  are  hydn>- 
planes.  That  means  they  have  notches  in  the 
bottoms  of  their  hulls  which  enable  them  to  ride 
partially  on  cushions  of  air.  \\  hen  the  hydro- 
plane first  made  its  appearance,  a  few  years  ago, 
motorboat  speeds  jumped  upward  immediately 
and  the  development  of  this  type  of  craft  has 
not  reached  its  climax  by  any  means. 

I  he  coming  summer  is  going  to  be  the  greatest 
sea.son  for  motorboating  activity  ever  kno\\Ti. 
.A  very  large  number  of  new  cruisers  and  runa- 
bouts are  being  constructed.  Many  others  have 
been  completed  and  have  been  taken  South  by  their 
owners  to  participate  in  Florida's  greatest  season. 

r>  I  1  most  imp<irtant  of  all  motorboating 
stimuli  in  the  near  future  will  be  the  races 
at  Cowes.  England,  for  the  Harmsworth  British 
International  1  rophy.  This  prize,  donated  by 
Lord  Northcliffe,  was  taken  back  to  England  in 
iqi-  by  Maplr-  Liir  11.  an  excellent  type  of 
hvdroplane  owned  by  Mr.  Mackay  Edgar,  of  the 
Royal  Motor  ^'acht  Club.  She  had  earned  it  by 
defeating  all  the  .American  boats  at  Huntington 
Bay,  Long  Island.  In  iqi  ;  two  American  boats 
Anklf  Dft  p.  owned  by  the  late  Count  C.  S.  Mank- 
owski,  and  Disturber  III.  owned  by  Mr.  James 
H.  Pugh  of  Chicago,  went  to  England  and  were 
beaten  by  both  the  F~nglish  and  the  French  boats. 
In  it)i4  only  one  .American  boat  was  taken  across 
the  ocean  to  try  to  recover  the  sporting  treasure. 
This  was  the  amazing  Disturber  //'.  a  huge 
hydropl.me  owned  by  Mr.  James  H.  Pugh.  and 
driven  by  a  ;4-cylinder  engine.  During  the 
trials  previous  to  the  races  the  war  broke  out. 
British  sportsmen's  ideas  turned  to  more  im- 
portant matters,  and  Mr.  Pugh  brought  his 
'"racing  battleship"  home.  There  have  been 
no  international  races  since  that  time.  Dis- 
turber II'  has  been  m  storage  and  it  is  reported 
now  that  Mr.  Pugh  has  given  up  his  interest  in 
motorboat  racing. 

The  -American  challenger  this  year 
is  Mr.  (larfield  Wood,  of  Detroit, 
owner  of  Miss  Detroi:  III.  present 
holder  of  the  (lold  Cup.  Mr.  Wood 
is  building  two  new  boats  for  the  In- 
ternational races  and  for  the  Gold 
Cup  events  later.  They  will  be 
named  Miss  Detroit  //',  and  ff'kip- 

po'-i'"i::,  Jr. 

.America  has  gone  considerably 
ahead  of  other  nations  in  quality, 
speed,  and  quantity  of  motorboats. 
Even  in  this  country  thedevelopment 
of  motorboating  is  still  in  its  early 
stages.  W  e  have  now  appro.ximately 
half  a  million  motorboats.  Future 
progress  depends  upmn  the  rapidity 
with  which  our  people  become  famil- 
iar with  this  health-giving,  exhilara- 
ting, common-sense  pastime.  .At  pre- 
sent this  seems  to  be  taking  place 
very  rapidly. 
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BONWIT  TELLER 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  aS^'sjRfiET.  NEW  YORK 


For  Skating 

Scarjs 
Cjps 
Hats 
Gloves 
S/wts 
Corsets 
Underwear 


Suits 

Brocks 
Jackets 
Skirts 
Breeches 
Boots 
Skates 
Hosierx 


I'll 


Skating  Togs 

Original  types  especially  designed, 
by  a  famous  international  skating 
expert,  for  continental  figure  skating, 
straight  skating,  fancy  skating — both 
indoor  and  outdoor.  Modes  that 
have  the  spirit  of  Tuxedo,  the 
Adirondacks,  Canada  and  St.  Moritz. 


g  John  Anc/e^ 


Sbirtings 

Exclusive  Desk£ns 
Warranted  Colors 

Look  lor  this  ticket  in  the  selvage 


DAVID  &  JOHN  ANDERSON^LTP 

NONE  GENUINE  WITHOUT  THIS  ' 

Scotch  Shirtings^ 


Sk  ifie  ^^ne  Gzsiom  Sfixyps 


OUR  NEW  PARIS  SHOP 


Unusual    Shirtings,  Cravattings,  Hosiery, 
Handkerchiefs,  Pajamas,  Robes,  Etc.,  of 
Exceptional  Quality. 


NEW  YORK 

512  FIFTH  AVENUE 


PARIS 
2  RUE  DE  CASTIGLIONE 
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FAMOUS  BEAUTIES 

Annette  Bade— a  popular  beauty 
of  the  New  York  stage,  finds  a 
sympathetic  charm  for  her 
appealing  loveliness  in  the 
MALLINSON  SILKS-here 
the  sheer  bidestruclible  Voile. 

Equally  "famous  beauties"  are  the  new 

MALLINSON'C 

1  1   Silks  de  Luxe  lJ 

CHINCHILLA  SATIN 
DOVEDOWN  DREAM  CREPE 

PUSSY  WILLOW  DEW-KIST 
KUMSI-KUMSA 
INDESTRUCTIBLE  VOILE 
KHAKI-KOOL 
ROSHANARA  CREPE, 

(All  Registered  Trade  Mark  Names) 

By  the  yard  at  the  best  Silk  Departments— in  u  earing 
apparel  at  the  better  Garment  Departments 
and  Class  Shops. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  com- 
municate direct. 

H.  R,  MALLINSON    &   COMPANY,  Inc. 

"The  Neiv  Si /is  First'' 
Madison  Avenue-31st  Street— New  York 


B1>ULLINS0N'S  DEV     ST^MAIXI  NSON'S  KUMSU 


In  order  lh;it  trie  siecis  may  be  scattered  by  the  wind,  nature  provides  for  each  one 
of  them  a  wniR  with  which  to  make  its  llisht.  Here  are  shown  the  seed  capsules 
°i  <J'  American  hornbeam.  i2l  hard  maple.  (3)  bladder  nut.  (4)  ash.  i5>  linden 
(b)  hop  hornbeam.  i7i  box  elder,  (8)  American  elm.  ^9)  ironweed,  UO)  slippery  elm 

THE  FLIGHT  OF  fFINGED  SEEDS 

\h  FRANKLIN  NLARK 

NA  1  URF  .spares  no  pain.s  to  provide  for  the  perpetuation  of  species. 
Fvery  member  of  tlie  plant  kingdom  vearlv  produces  its  myriads 
of^seed.s  and.  in  order  that  these  may  fultil  their  mission,  nature 
has  devised  methods  for  their  distribution. 
Rach  seed  is  provided  with  food  for  future  use  before  leavins  the  parent 
plant  to  seek  another  home.    Every  provision  for  the  future  protection  and 
welfare  of  its  seeds  that  the  parent  can  devi.se.  is  made  before  its  offspring 
start  on  their  travels.  " 

One  of  the  best  known  agencies  and.  probablv  the  most  effective  in  the 
dis.semuiation  of  seeds,  is  the  wind.  The  skill  and  remarkable  ingenuity 
displayed  by  nature  m  the  formation  of  transportation  equipment  for  seeds 
m  their  aerial  travels  is  truly  marvelous;  and  while  some  of  these  arrange- 
ments appear  simple,  many  are  elaborate,  some  complex,  and  others  unique. 

In  most  cases  where  the  tiny  aeronauts  begin  their  travels  from  a  tree-top, 
they  do  not  appear  to  be  designed  for  long  or  loftv  flights.  They  are  so  con- 
structed that  their  descent  is  delayed  as  long  as  possible. 

Observe  the  seeds  of  the  elm,  enclo.sed  in  the  centre  of  a  thin  circular 
wing,  which  enables  them  to  float  slowlv  to  the  ground.  In  breezy  weather 
thousands  leap  from  the  tree  together,  and  whirl  and  dance  in  the  air  for 
hours,  often  floating  downward  as  thicklv  as  snowflakes  when  a  lull  occurs. 
Note  how  their  construction  enables  them  to  make  their  landing  flat-wise, 
the  most  fa\orable  position  in  which  to  start  germination. 

\\  hile  the  elm  is  very  prolific,  probablv  but  one  in  a  million  of  its  seeds 
hea)mes  a  mature  tree.  'I  he  seeds  of  the  white,  or  American,  elm  ripen 
.ind  begin  their  adventurous  travels  before  the  leaves  of  the  tree  open.  In 
this  section  they  usually  make  their  flight  in  Mav;  in  X'irginia  I  have  seen 
the  ground  thickly  covered  with  them  before  the  middle  of  April. 

^EARL^  all  air-riders  that  are  equipped  with  but  a  single  w  ing  carry  the 
seed  in  one  end.  1  he  maple's  fruit  or  seed  is  of  this  tvpe.  and  \\  hile  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  its  life  it  makes  a  pretense  of  having  two.  it  is  becau.se  the 
wings,  or  keys,  are  joined  in  pairs  until  readv  for  flight,  when  thev  separate 
to  voyage  alone. 

1  he  flight  of  the  silver  maple's  seeds  starts  in  Mav;  the  red  maple's  ripen 
in  June;  but  the  hard  maple  does  not  send  forth  its  .seeds  until  autumn  decks 
the  woods  in  gorgeous  colors.  The  wing  of  the  silver  majile  is  about  the 
size  of  one  s  thumb  and,  in  general  appearance,  resembles  the  wing  of  a 
locust  Even  if  no  air  is  stirring  when  it  leaves  the  tree,  it  does  not  fall 
directly  to  the  ground,  but  whirls  round  and  round  with  a  spiral  motion 
that  takes  it  away  from  beneath  its  parent.  If  a  stiff  breeze  is  blowing  it 
\m11  gambol  along  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  for  many  miles. 

1  he  box  elder,  the  only  maple  having  a  compound  leaf,  holds  its  key 
fruits  well  into  w  inter;  and.  at  times,  some  can  be  .seen  still  clinging  to  their 
curved  stems  in  earlv  spring.  ' 

1  he  daintily  w  inged  .seeds  of  the  pines,  spruces,  and  firs  are  protected  by 
the  stiff  scales  of  the  cones  in  the  inner  recesses  of  which  they  are  hidden. 
Some  of  them  delay  their  departure  for  two  or  three  years,  before  they 
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^^^^^^I//e  presenf  ihe  jirsi 
imporlanl  showincj  oj Sprin(j 
(osiumes — jracejul  di(jnijiecl 
exclusive --ihe  iijpe  oj  clolhes 
so  much  sou(jhi  hjj  discriminal- 
incj  women—  ^> 

GOWNS  •  SUITS  •  WI^PS  •  FlJI^S 
MISSES  COSTUMES  •  BLOUSES 

lER^DORF 
rOODMAN 

616  FIFTH  AVENUE 
KEWYOI^ 
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New  Harper  Books 


Ludendorf f 's  Own 
Story 

By  Eric  von  LudendorfT 

Written  from  the  actual  records 
of  the  German  general  staff,  this 
is  the  first  inside  story  of  the  war 
as  Germany  fought  it.  It  will  be 
the  most  discussed  book  of  the 
war  and  the  historians  of  the  future 
will  lean  heavily  upon  it.  Illus- 
trated.   Maps.    2  vols.  $7.50. 

Open  Gates  to 
Russia 

By  Malcolm  W.  Davis 

Not  a  war  book,  but  a  thoroughly 
practical  and  authoritative  book 
about  the  opportunities  which  Rus- 
sia will  offer  in  her  coming  period 
of  reconstruction,  written  by  a 
man  who  knows  Russia  and  her 
people.  Illustrated.  Crozvn  %vo. 
Cloth.  $2.00. 

The  Psychology  of 
Bolshevism 

By  John  Spargo 

Just  as  Mr.  Spargo's  book  "Bol- 
shevism" disclosed  in  sharp  out- 
line the  Russian  Bolsheviki,  this 
book — a  companion  volume — lays 
bare  the  reasons  back  of  the  world 
phenomena  of  unrest.  Post  8vo. 
Cloth.  $1-35. 

Raymond  Robins' 
Own  Story 

Set  down  by  William  Hard 

Raymond  Robins  is  the  man 
whom  Theodore  Roosevelt  picked 
for  the  difficult  Red  Cross  mission 
to  Russia.  Financially  independ- 
ent, and  absolutely  disinterested 
in  spirit,  he  fearlessly  tells  the 
truth  as  he  learned  it  from  observa- 
tion on  the  ground  in  Russia  and 
from  long  personal  contact  with 
Lenine  and  Trotzky.  Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo.  $2.00. 

Our  Unseen  Guest 

Anonymous 

In  this  extraordinary  book  we  have 
an  interesting  example  of  commun- 
ications purporting  to  come  chiefly 
from  a  young  man  who  was  killed 
during  the  world  war — the  person 
about  whose  existence  there  is  no 
question.    Crozvn  8vo.  $2.00. 

Michael  Forth 

By  Mary  Johnston 

The  author  has  written  a  mystical 
novel  of  Love  and  Immortality. 
A  book  that  touches  deeply  the 
thoughts,  desires,  and  dreams  of 
humanity  to-day.  $i.go. 


Hither  and  Thither 
in  Germany 

By  William  Dean  Howells 

All  the  charm  of  Europe  before  the 
war  lives  in  these  pleasantly  mov- 
ing pages.  The  large  following 
which  take  delight  in  every  book 
of  this  master  hand,  will  find  here 
a  shrewd  humor  and  the  firm,  tran- 
quil style  they  have  learned  to 
love.  Frontispiece.  Post  8vo.  $2.00. 
Cloth. 

The  Strangers' 
Banquet 

By  Donn  Byrne 

Here  is  the  story  of  Derrith  Keogh, 
the  daughter  of  that  old  Irish  rover 
of  the  green  seas,  Shane  Butler 
Keogh,  and  of  romance  and  love 
as  it  came  to  her.  $i-75- 

Duds 

By  Henry  C.  Rowland 

"The  wor-rld  is  full  of  duds.  An\ 
day  something  terrible  may  hap- 
pen," said  good  old  Czech  Barron, 
as  he  sent  off  Captain  Plunkett, 
U.  S.  A.,  on  his  mission  of  running 
down  traders  in  German  loot. 
This  is  Henry  C.  Rowland's  most 
spirited  tale.  $i-75- 

What  Outfit, 
Buddy? 

By  T.  Howard  Kelly 

As  Jimmy  himself  would  say,  "  This 
ain't  no  war  book.  It's  just  a 
lot  of  fun  that  happened  to  happen 
Over  There."  If  you  would  laugh 
and  chuckle,  come  along  with 
Jimmy  on  his  marvellous  A.  W.  O. 
L.     Illustrated.    Post  8vo.  $1.^0. 

A  Year  as  a 
Government  Agent 

By  Vera  B.  Whitehouse 

Mrs.  Whitehouse's  task  was  to 
cut  official  red  tape  and  get  the 
truth  into  Germany  as  best  she 
could.  Her  job  was  not  to  find 
things  out,  but  to  tell  them — and 
how  she  succeeded  makes  an  inter- 
esting story  of  the  resourcefulness 
of  an  American  woman.  $2.75 

The  Doughboy's 
Religion 

By  Judge  Ben  Lindsey 
and  Harvey  O'Higgins 

People  are  asking:  Well,  did  the 
war  cleanse  our  souls.'  Are  we 
all  regenerated  by  our  baptism  of 
fire?  Here  is  an  answer.  Post 
8vo.  $1.35. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS.   Est.  1817 


sail  away  on  a  breeze  with  their  own  peculiar 
gyrating  motion  which  resembles  somewhat 
that  (jf  the  maple  keys.  The  fir  cone  often 
shatters  to  pieces  in  a  wind,  unloading  all  of  its 
seeds  at  once;  but  the  spruces  and  pines  generally 
open  only  one  or  two  scales  at  a  time  to  launch 
seeds  into  the  ocean  of  air,  where  they  whiri 
about,  glinting  m  the  sunshine. 

With  the  fruit  or  seeds  of  the  ash,  the  wing  i? 
merely  the  prolongation  of  the  envelope  covering 
the  seed;  it  is  thick  and  rounded  where  it  encases 
the  seed,  but  tapers  off  thinner  in  the  wings. 


Tulip  tree,  or  yellow  poplar,  seeds  are  concealed  in  a 
two-celled  seed  case,  above  which  extend  elongated  flat 
wings.  These  in  turn  are  attached  to  a  central  spike 
and  overlap,  the  whole  forming  a  cone-shaped  cluster 


These  keen-pointed,  winged  darts  leave  the  tree 
reluctantly  in  winter;  and  a  breeze  stiff  enough 
to  loosen  a  few  will  easily  carry  them  afar,  where 
they  drop  to  earth  with  the  first  lull. 

1  he  seeds  of  the  tulip  tree,  or  yellow  poplar, 
are  hidden  in  an  angular  two-celled  seed  case, 
above  which  extend  the  elongated  flat  wings. 
I  hese  wings  are  attached  to  a  central  spike 
around  which  they  overlap,  forming  a  cone- 
shaped  cluster.  The  winter  winds  shake  them 
loose,  and  carry  away  all  that  do  not,  during 
calm  weather,  drop  to  earth  with  their  erratic 
spiraling  motion. 

npHE  seed  of  the  linden,  or  basswood,  fias  no 
wings  of  its  own,  but  a  remarkable  "mono- 
plane" has  been  provided  for  its  flight.  One  or 
more  seeds  are  encased  in  tough,  gray  balls  about 
the  size  of  a  small  pea,  which  are  suspended  in 
groups  of  five  or  six  bv  a  slender  fibre  from  the  cen- 
tre of  a  narrow  leaf-like  structure.  1  he  connecting 
fibre  is  rigid  and  serves  to  hold  the  pseudo  wing  at 
the  proper  angle  m  the  stiff  autumn  breeze  that 
tears  it  from  the  tree.  Its  flight  is  probably  not 
long  sustained  and,  should  it  accidentally  alight  in 
the  water,  it  will  float  for  a  time,  while  its  curved 
plane  will  set  at  the  proper  angle  to  allow  the 
wind  to  drive  it  to  shore. 

1  he    American    hornbeam,    or    blue  beech, 


The  seed  of  the  elm  is  lodged  in  the  centre  of  a  thin  circular 
wing.  This  enables  it  to  float  slowly  to  the  ground  and  to 
alight  flat-wise,  a  most  favorable  position  for  quick  germina- 
tion.   The  pods  shown  are  of  the  slippery,  or  red,  elm 
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For  TRAVEL 
MOTORING 
SPORTS 
a.s  u-ell  as  GOLF 


The  Spreading  \\lf. 
Plait  of  The  \J_^ 
Pirot  SUere  ■  \ 

Coif  ConI 


^hefPiuotcfleeue 

( rraiic  Mark  Registered) 

OolfcAi  it 


READY  FOR  SERVICE 
or  TO  MEASURE 

Featuring: 

Donegal  and  Kerry  Homespuns, 
Harris  Tweeds.  Shetland  Two-toned 
Vicunas,  English  Gabardines, 
Scotch    Che\'iots,   Kinross  Tweeds. 

FOR  THE  SOUTH: 

The  Lightweight 
Tweeds,  Favored 
Washable  Linens  and 
Non-Spot  Ninhai 
Pongee  Silk, 


Those  passing 
through  New  York 
en  route  South  are 
assured  immediate 
deliveries  in  our 
Ready-  for  -  service 
section. 


fi'ear  your  Pirot  Sleere  Golf  Coat 
to  the  ofife — xrith  lony  troujers 


Changing 
at  Club 
locker  to 
knickers 
for  the 
afternooit'f 
^olf 


pH.  WEINBERG  &  SONS 

Sportswear  Tailors 


30  JOHN  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Attract  Birds 
to  Tour  Home  Grounds 

B 


E5IDES  being  an  everlasting  \crj  to  yourself  and  your 
cKildren,  tirds  will  increase  tKe  life  and  healtK  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs  on  your  grounds  and  Kelp  to  purify  tKe  air 
you  breatKe — by  feeding  upon  insects  wKicK  Mature  placed 
in  tKe  trees  and  air  for  tKe  preservation  of  bird  life. 

REIBER  BIRD  HOMES  will  attract  migratory  birds 
to  your  grounds  and  keep  tKem  tKere — Healthy,  Kappy  and 
contented.  TKey  are  not  bird  traps,  but  scientifically 
constructed,  well-designed,  comfortable  HOMES  in  wKich 
birds  may  live  and  raise  their  young  as  hsJature  intended 
they  should.  REIBER  BIRD  HOMES  are  built  by  a 
patented  process  which  cannot  be  followed  by  other  bird 
house  makers  w'ithout  infringement. 

Transform  your  home  grounds  into  a  Bird  Sanctuary 
this  Spring. 

Private  Estates,  Parks,  Cemeteries  and  other  garden 
spots  will  be  surveyed  by  our  experts  upon  request  and 
recommendations  made  for  bird  home  installations  and 
shrub  planting. 

WRITE  Department  C,  Reiher  Bird  Reserve, 
for  complete,  illustrated  Catalogue  of  Reiher 
Bird  Homes,  Shelters,  Nesting  Supply  Stations, 
Feeding  Stations,  Foods,  etc. 

REIBER  BIRD  RESERVE 

WEST  WEBSTER,  M.  Y. 


The  English  Idea  in  American  Outdoo}' Apparel 

FOR  sports  wear,  business  wear,  shopping,  motoring,  golf' 
ing — a  Tweed'O'Wool  Suit  or  Coat  smartly  fashioned 
with  the  trim,  clean-cut  lines  long  associated  with  the  best 
in  English  outdoor  garb. 

The  fabric  is  pure  worsted — wrinkle  and  damp-proof, 
good  for  any  season  and  for  many  seasons. 

Vou  can  see  Tweed-O-Wool  Suits,  Coats  and  Riding  Habits  at  Haber- 
dashers, Clothiers,  and  Apparel  Stores  or  write  us  lor  Fashion  Booklet. 

THE  M  &  M  COMPANY 
Scranton,  Pa. 
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Give  Your  Door  a 
Yale  Door  Closer 


-and  it  will  close  as 
"Soft  as  cotton" 


A DOOR  not  equipped  with  a 
Vale  Door  Closer  is  un- 
wieldy, destructive,  bothersome. 
It  either  crashes  shut  with  a 
nerve-racking,  plaster  shaking, 
splintering  slam,  or  stays  open, 
allowing  chilly  dust- and -germ 
laden  drafts  to  sweep  in. 

A  ^  ale  Door  Closer  completes 
the  door  —  closes  it 
every  time  it  is  opened, 


0 


silently,  easily.  It  saves  nerves, 
conserves  heat  and  preserves  the 
door  itself. 

Your  hardware  dealer  will  sell 
you  the  Yale  Reversible  Door 
Closer  for  main  entrance,  closet, 
library,  kitchen,  bath  and  screen 
doors.  You  can  install  them 
yourself,  without  knowledge  of 
their  internal  mechanism. 


See  the  trade-mark  "  Yah" 
on  Yale  Door  Closers, 
the  same  trade-mark  thai 
■guarantees  Yale  Cylinder 
i\'tj;ht  Latches,  Padlocks, 
Builders'  Locks  and 
Ilardicare,  Chain  Blocks 
and  Electric  Hoists. 


When  in  New  York  or  Chicago  visit  our  Exhibit  Rooms. 
You  zvill  be  cordially  welcomed. 


Padlock 


The  Yale  S  Towrve  MffJ.  Qo.,JKakers  ofthellaU  Xocks  9  East  40'hStreet.  New  York  City 

Chicago  Office:  77East  Labs  Street  ^        ^  CanadianYaleSTowne Ltd..  St. Catharines.  Ontario 


Sewage  Disposal  without  Sewers 

For  Country  Homes 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 

ASHLEY  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  CO. 

Box  2,  Morgan  Park  Sta.  Chicago 


TOWNSEND'S  TRIPLEX 


The  Greatest 
Grass-cutter 
on  Earth 


Cuts  a 
Swath 

86  Inches  Wide 


Floats  Over  the  Uneven  Ground  as  a 
Ship  Rides  the  Waves 

One  mower  may  be  elmihiiiK  a  knoll,  the  .second  skimming 

a  level,  while  the  third  pares  a  hollow.    Drawn  by  one 

horse  and  operated  by  one  man,  the  I'RIPLEX  wilf  mow 

more  lawn  in  a  day  than  the  best  motor  mower  ever  made; 

cut  it  better  and  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost. 

Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by  one  man,  it  will  mow 

more  lawn  in  a  day  than  any  three  ordinary  horse-drawn 

mowers  with  three  horses  and  three  men. 

ffrile  j'or  catalogue  illustrating  all  types  of  La:i;n  Motiiers. 

S.  P.  TOWNSEND  &  CO. 
16  Central  Avenue  Orange,  New  Jersey 


PUN  NOW  FOR  A  MORE 


J:M.|il.>iU:lrf.l:ITT?T 


Make  your  Rarden  produce  a  succession  of  crops  all 
summer  long — keep  your  lawn  fresh  and  green — when 
they  would  ordinarily  BURNING  UP.  You  caQ 
do  it  inexpensively  with  the — 

"SUB-PIPE"  IRRIGATION  SYSTEM 

It  feeds  water  directly  on  the  roots.  Pro- 
duces abundant  ve^etatlo^  with  least  ex- 
penditure of  time,  water  and  money. 
Kor  all  irrigation  purposes.  Write 
ttHiiay  for  free  illustrated  booklet. 

Sub-Pipe  Irrigation  Co. 

830B  Mayo  BIdg.       Tulsa.  Oklahoma 


/M/^  Let  Us^^^^N 
Solve  your 

^1  Travel  Problem 

Secure  your  tickets,  reser- 
vations. Travelers'  Cheques 
and  help  with  your  itinerary. 
\  Phone  Bowling  Green  10.000  I  I 
\^^\         American  Express  j 
Travel  Department     //^  * 


launches  each  of  its  seeds  cuddled  in  the  prow 
of  a  tiny  rudderless  shallop. 

Each  hard  little  seed  of  the  hop  hornbeam,  or 
ironwood,  is  carried  inside  an  air-inflated  balloon. 
These  balloons  hang  on  the  tree  in  brown  hop- 
like clusters  long  after  the  leaves  have  fallen, 
reluctantly  leaving,  one  at  a  time,  in  obedience 
to  the  wind's  insistence. 

THE  bladder  nut  (Staphylae)  uses  a  balloon 
having  three  separate  compartments,  each  con- 
taining a  seed.  It  is  light  enough  to  sail  either 
on  wind  or  water,  and  serves  well  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  devised. 

The  ailanthus,  which  is  the  Chinaman's  "Tree 
of  Heaven,"  sets  its  seeds  adrift  to  float  on  a 
twisted  raft.  The  seed  sits  in  the  middle,  be- 
tween the  two  twisted,  outstretched  wings,  whose 
contorted  shape  causes  the  seed  to  revolve  rap- 
idly as  it  glides  to  earth. 

The  sycamore,  or  button  wood,  packs  its  seeds 
in  hard,  round  balls,  suspended  on  long,  slender, 
tough,  flexible  stems,  which  are  worn  to  shreds 
as  the  balls  toss  about  and  beat  against  the 
nearby  limbs  during  the  winter.  The  beating 
has  loosened  the  seeds  by  the  time  March  arrives, 
and  the  light  little  pointed  seeds  sail  away  on 
their  dainty  paraciiutes  of  soft  brown  hairs. 

The  cottonwoods,  poplars,  and  pussy  willows 
develop  their  hairy  parachutes  from  the  seed 
itself  while  within  the  pod,  and  these  delicate 
puffs  of  silken  cotton  are  so  liglit  that  a  gust  of 
wind  often  carries  them  miles  away. 

The  flufl^y  whorl  of  white,  silky  threads  on  the 
seeds  of  the  milkweed  and  willow  herbs,  and  the 
white,  soft,  downy  puff  on  the  seeds  of  the  cotton 
plant,  all  are  developed  inside  the  pod  from  a 
part  of  the  seed  they  carry. 

The  trumpet  vine,  also,  encloses  its  seeds  in 
long,  slender  pods,  each  of  which  contains  hundreds 
of  closely  packed  brown  "monoplanes,"  each 
with  a  slightly  curved,  light  brown,  gauzy  wing, 
nearly  transparent  at  each  end,  but  thickening 
toward  tiie  centre  to  form  a  seed  case  in  which  the 
seed  is  securely  fastened. 


T 


HE  few  trees  which  endow  their  seeds  with 
parachutes  of  soft,  feathery  fibres  are  the  ex- 
ceptions in  the  tree  family,  where  the  majority 
equip  their  fliers  with  wings;  among  the  shrubs 
and  plants  of  lowlier  growth,  the  parachute  at- 
tachment of  dainty  silken  filaments  is  the  device 


The  seed  of  the  trumpet  vine  is  packed  in  a  long,  slender  pod 
sometimes  as  many  as  a  hundred  in  a  pod.  Each  seed  is  in 
a  thickened  case  in  the  centre  of  a  brown  gauzy  wing 


used  for  air  navigation  by  nearly  all  of  them. 
This  is  so  light  and  airy  that  the  lightest  zephyr 
will  lift  the  seeds  above  their  surroundings 
and  carry  them  far  from  home.  On  the  wings 
of  a  storin  wind,  they  may  voyage  for  thousands 
of  miles  before  a  landing  is  made.  Millions,  of 
course,  are  lost  by  falling  before  favorable  soil  is 
reached,  but  there  are  otlier  millions  that  accom- 
plish the  object  of  their  existence,  the  perpetua- 
tion and  increase  of  their  kind. 

AMONG  the  plants  using  parachutes,  the  com- 
mon dandelion  is  probably  the  best  known. 
See  how  skilfully  contrived  is  its  flying  appliance; 
the  seed  containing  an  embryo  plant  forms  the 
handle  and  gives  the  necessary  weight  for  balance, 
and  a  slender  stem  above  the  seed  supports  the 
top.  Radiating  from  the  top  of  the  stem  are  dainty 
filaments  of  white,  silky  fluff  which  give  it  buoy- 
ancy as  it  floats  along  on  its  travels.  When  the 
seed  anchors,  it  becomes  easily  detached  from  its 
carrier,  which  floats  away,  leaving  its  passenger 
to  survive  or  perish. 

The  parachute  of  the  thistle  displays  a  varia- 
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Hotel  Pennsylvania 

New  York 

THOUGH  it  is  the  largest 
hotel  in  the  world,  the  charac- 
ter and  distinction  of  Hotel  Penn- 
sylvania, rather  than  its  size, 
deserve  emphasis. 

The  "Butterfly  Room"  (a  glass- 
enclosed  sun-room  and  lounge,  on 
the  roof)  ought  to  appeal  to  you. 

Tea-dances,  dinner-dances,  and 
supper-dances — in  the  Grill. 


mi 


Olde  jStonesfield  ^ofs 


Olde  Stonesfield  Roofs 
and  Walks 

Admittedly,  in  the  old  winding  walks  of  stepping  stone 
fame  that  add  such  interest  and  allurement  to  so  many  of 
the  rare  old  houses  established  centuries  ago;  just  plain, 
flat  faced  stones  were  used. 

Stones  as  random  in  shape,  as  in  the  way  they  were  laid. 

Time  has  wonderfully  tempered  and  toned  them  until  they 
are  now  so  much  more  than  mere  stones.  They  are,  in  their 
way,  art  pieces. 

It  is  this  same  charm  of  variant  color  and  random  shapes 
that  is  now  so  earnestly  sought,  for  both  walks  and  terraces. 
Stones  with  subtle  colorings  and  weathered  etTi'cts,  giving 
that  delightful  century  old  look.  All  of  which  is  hut  part  of 
the  results  secured  with  Olde  Stonesfield  Roofs,  walks,  or 
terraces. 

We  would,  indeed,  be  glad  to  give  you  all  the  particulars. 

The  John  D.  Emack  Co. 


Home  Office 
109  South  16th  Street 
Philadelphia 


m 


Branch  Office 
50  Vanderl)ilt  Avenue 
New  York 


WHY 

serve  from  100  Packages? 


because 

this  liberal 
supply  best  be- 
speaks  your 
spirit  of  gener- 
ous hospitality 

Conveniently 
packed  in 
boxes  of  10  for 
your  pocket, 
50  for  the  office 
and  100  for  the 
home. 

Plain  or  Cork 


PALIiMALL 

FAMOUS  CIGARETTES 


THEY  ARE  GOOD  TASTE 
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Do  Your  Teeth 

Glisten  Like  the  Teeth  You  See? 

All  Statements  Approved  by  High  Dental  Authorities 


Note  the  pretty  teeth  seen  every- 
where to-day.  You  can  see  that  count- 
less people  clean  teeth  better  than 
before.  They  remove  the  film  which 
dulls  teeth. 

This  new  method  is  employed  on 
millions  of  teeth  every  day.  Dentists 
everywhere  are  urging  its  adoption. 
This  is  to  urge  you  to  test  it — free — 
and  see  what  it  means  to  you. 

Film  Dulls  the  Teeth 

A  viscous  film  forms  on  your  teeth. 
You  can  feel  it  with  your  tongue.  It 
clings  to  teeth,  enters  crevices  and 
stays. 

The  tooth  brush  does  not  end  it. 
The  ordinary  tooth  paste  does  not 
dissolve  it.  So  millions  find  that  teeth 
brushed  daily  are  still  ruined  by  that 
film. 


The  film  is  what  discolors— not  the 
teeth.  It  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It 
holds  food  substance  which  ferments  and 
forms  acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in  contact 
with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of 
pyorrhea.  Thus  most  tooth  troubles 
nowadays  are  traced  to  film. 

Now  a  Way  to  End  It 

Dental  science,  after  years  of  search- 
ing, has  found  an  efficient  film  combat- 
ant. Able  authorities  have  proved  it 
by  years  of  careful  tests.  Now  great 
efforts  are  being  made  to  bring  it  into 
universal  use. 

The  method  is  embodied  in  a  denti- 
frice called  Pepsodent.  And,  to  show 
its  powers,  a  1 0  Day  Tube  is  being  sent 
to  everyone  who  asks. 


How  Millions  Have  Proved  It 


Millions  have  proved  this  new  way 
by  a  simple  test.  If  you  have  not  done 
so,  make  it.  Film  removal  is  vitally 
important. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the 
digestant  of  albumin.  The  film  is  al- 
buminous matter.  The  object  of  Pep- 
sodent is  to  dissolve  it,  then  to  day  by 
day  combat  it. 

This  method  long  seemed  barred. 
Pepsin  must  be  activated,  and  the 
usual  agent  is  an  acid  harmful  to  the 
teeth.  But  science  has  discovered  a 
harmless  activating  method.    And  now 


10-Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 
Dept.  63,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 

Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


320 


REG.  u  s 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

The  scientific  film  combatant,  now  advised 
by  leading  dentists  everywhere  and  supplied 
by  druggists  in  large  tubes. 


tion.  Its  silky  hairs  are  long,  the  stem  sup- 
pressed, and  its  seed  is  an  aeronaut  whose  hold 
IS  weak.  The  silky  parachute  rises  if  the  air  is 
only  lightly  stirring,  and  is  carried  away  to  dis- 
tant places;  but,  if  the  aircraft  strikes  an  ob- 
stacle on  its  journey,  the  jar  is  sufficient  to  loosen 
the  airman's  grasp,  and  he  drops  straight  to 
the  ground,  while  his  airship  goes  floating  on. 

The  asters,  goldenrods,  ironweeds,  hawkweeds, 
and  groundsels  are  all  members  of  this  group  of 
aeronauts  whose  aircrafts  are  formed  from  the 
true  calyx,  and  whose  airmen  are  fruits  instead 
of  simple  seeds. 

'  I  "'HUS,  we  may  witness  the  flights  of  aeronautic 
seeds  during  all  the  seasons  of  the  year,  as  na- 
ture scatters  them  like  a  prodigal.  There  are 
so  many  chances  against  a  seed's  survival  that 
this  extravagant  waste  is  only  apparant.  Of  a 
million  seeds  that  embark  on  the  air,  probably 
only  a  small  per  cent,  ever  germinate,  and  from 
these,  only  a  few  are  left  the  survivors  of  the 
silent  legions  that  marched  forth  to  conquer. 


active  pepsin  can  be  every  day  ap- 
plied, and  forced  wherever  the  film 
goes. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  1 0-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after 
using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the  viscous 
film.  See  how  the  teeth  whiten  as  the 
fixed  film  disappears. 

When  you  see  the  results  and  read 
the  reason,  Pepsodent  will  need  no  argu- 
ment. The  cleaner,  whiter,  safer  teeth 
are  evidence  enough.  For  your  own 
sake,  don't  wait  longer.  Cut  out  the 
coup>on  now. 


J  TRENCH  GARDEN 

FOR  the  growing  of  vegetables  in  the  fall 
and  winter  there  are  great  possibilities  in 
a   trench   garden.     It   is   made   in  the 
following  manner: 
An  opening  is  dug  in  the  ground  about  eigh- 
teen  inches  deep   and   two  feet   across.  This 
should  preferably  run  north  and  south,  so  as  to 
get  the  largest   amount  of  sunshine  possible. 


After  digging  the  opening  for  a  trench  gar- 
den, laths  are  placed  over  it  at  intervals 


On  the  laths  is  put  glass  or  paper,  which  con- 
verts the  trench  into  a  miniature  greenhouse 
in  which  plants    may  be  grown  all  year 

Laths  of  wood  are  rested  across  the  trench  and, 
on  these,  any  odd  bits  of  glass  are  placed.  Where 
suflicient  glass  cannot  be  obtained,  paper  may  be 
used. 

Such  trench  gardens  are  practically  frostproof 
and  all  kinds  of  crops  can  be  grown  m  them 
throughout  the  year.  In  fact  they  offer  the 
advantages  of  a  glass  house  at  a  trifling  cost. 

S.   LEON.aiRD  BaSTIN. 
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E  G  YPTIAN 

DEITIES 

Qhe  Uhnostia  Qigarettes 
Plain.  End  or  QorkfJip 


People  of  culture  and 
refinexnent  invariably 
PREFER  ^Deities 
to  any  other  cigarette 


30* 


Makers  of  the  Highest  Grade  Turkish 
and  E^ptian  Cigarettes  in  the  World 


INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 

We  specialize  in  Government  bonds 
and  other  investment  securities.  This 
firm  was  founded  in  1865  and  we  have 
always  endeavored  to  recommend  to  our 
clients  conservative  investments.  As 
members  of  the  New  York  and  Boston 
Stock  Exchanges  we  are  prepared  to  ex- 
ecute orders  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of 
securities  on  a  cash  basis  in  large  or  small 
amounts. 

A  circular  describing  several  issues  of  desirable 
investment  securities  will  be  sent  on  request 


Kidclei*,Peabod[y6-Co. 


11^  Devoirvslriire  Si;. 


j.7"VVallSt*'eet 
JSTewYos-lc 


Beech^Nut  Orange  Marmalade 
Flavor  Plus  / 

ALL  you  who  love  noKlen  marmalade  spread  on  crisp  toast,  will  appreci- 
■  ate  the  wonderful  Havor  of  Beech-Nut  Orange  Marmalade. 
But  only  the  housewife  who  has  tried  to  make  marmalade  at  home,  can  quite 
appreciate  the  painstaking  care  necessary  to  produce  this  delicious  flavor. 

The  careful  selection  of  oranges  heavy  with  juice;  the  slow,  careful  peeling; 
theciuarteringand  cookingof  the  orange,  and  the  pressing  out  of  the  clear  juice- 
Then  the  careful  shaving  of  the  peel  to  wafer  thinness;  the  cooking  of  the 
;uice,  the  peel,  and  pure  granulated  sugar  to  just  the  proper  consistency — 
and  then  the  sealing  in  sterilized  glass  jars. 

But  the  rrsult  is  worth  all  these  pains.  You'll  say  so  when  you  taste 
Beech-Nut  Orange  Marmalade.  And  most  people  will  say  it's  far  better 
than  any  marmalade  made  at  home.    Order  a  jar  today  from  your  grocer. 

BF.KCH-NUT  PACKING  CO.  Foods  cf  Finest  Flavor  CANAJOHARIE,  N.  Y 


Beedi-Mit 


Grape  Jelly— Red  Currant  Jelly— Crab 
Apple  Jelly — Spitzenbcrii  Apjjle  Jelly 
—(Quince  Jelly — Black  Currant  Jelly — 
Strawberry  Jam — Red  Raspberry  Jain 


Marmalades 


lilackbcrry    Jam— Peach  Jam— Dam 
son  Plum  Jam — Orange  Mannalade-.. 
Grapefruit  Marmalade— Pineapple  Pre. 
serve— Cherry  Preserve 


THE  days 
are  return- 
ing when 
lace  IS  con- 
sidered to  be  an 
express  ion  of 
beauty  and  ele- 
gance both  in  the 
home  and  on  the 
person.  It  is  no 
secret  that  for 
many  j^ears  lace 
was  m  disrepute 
among  those  to 
whom  beauty 
made  the  great- 
est appeal.  It  is 
always  so  when 
lovelj'  thmgs  are 
copied  and  imi- 
tated cheaply — the  worth  of  the  original  is  low- 
ered to  just  that  degree.  And  for  some  years 
past  cheaply  designed  and  cheaply  made  "lace" 
flooded  the  market  until  real  lace,  and  good 
machine-made  lace,  which,  while  not  graced  by 
that  potent  adjective  "real"  as  is  its  hand-made 
predecessor,  is  none  the  less  lace  worthy  of  the 
name,  were  both  left  in  such  bad  light  that  none 
but  the  very  brave  dared  use  either  one 
in  the  decoration  of  his  home. 

Now,  however,  we  see  here  and  there 
evidence  that  people  are  beginning  to  real- 
ize that,  having  expressed  their  dislike  for 
these  unworthy  products,  they  might  once 
more  enjoy  the  use  of  good  lace  in  the 
decoration  of  their  homes.  These  days, 
everything  that  is  new  or  different  is  laid 
to  the  war,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  It  is  an 
undisputed  fact,  however,  that  a  renas- 
cence of  beauty  does  follow  on  the  heels  of 
any  great  war,  and  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  World  War  will  be  any  ex- 
ception. And  so  we  may  believe  that,  the 
war  being  over,  people  are  desirous  of  us- 
ing that  acme  of  luxury  and  good  taste, 
good  lace. 


'  I  *HE  chief  claim  which  lace  offers  to 
beauty  is  in  its  pattern.  This  is  in  it- 
self one  of  the  foremost  attributes  of 
beauty  in  decoration.  In  texture  it  is  so 
closely  allied  to  net  that  of  late,  to  escape 
the  ignominy  that  had  fallen  upon  lace 
of  all  kinds,  machine-made  lace  has  be- 
come so  well-known  as  net  that  the  terms 
are  almost  interchangeable.  And  nets  are 
in  constant  use  for  window  decoration 
even  now.  This  return  to  lace  will  with- 
out doubt  increase  the  prestige  of  nets 
also,  and  we  may  expect  to  see  these 
patterned  nets,  or  laces,  in  use  where 
plain  nets  had  been  the  vogue  before. 

Window  decoration,  more  than  any  other  part 
of  the  house,  requires  the  use  of  these  particular 
laces.    And  what  variety  there  is  to  be  had  in 


'TiE  VIE4L  of  J^CE 
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Courtesy  of  James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 


By  SYD:A(E  Y  T>E  "BRIE 

Then  there  is  the  window  that  is  shorter,  but  no 
i  narrower  than  '.the  ordinary  window.  These 
usually  are  built  in  groups  of  three,  and  are  very 
often  casement  windows — which  again  require  a 
different  treatment  in  curtaining.    These  groups 


them  for  the  many  different  windows  that  are 
built  to-day!    There  is,  first  of  all,  the  l^ne. 


narrow  window,  besides  the  usual  proportioned 
window  which  is  about  twice  as  long  as  it  is  wide. 


CijinUsy  olM.ss  CJIiccn,  Inc. 
Ordinarily  a  decorator  of  homes,  Miss  Ghcen  has  Ijrought  talent  to  bear 
on  the  decoration  of  her  own  office  when  it  becomes  a  room  for  luncheon. 
Fine  old  glass  and  modern  linen  with  its  corners  of  hand-made  lace  make 
as  attractive  a  table  as  one  could  wish  to  have  in  her  own  home 


of  three,  are  sometimes  made  up  of  one  large 
window  flanked  by  two  smaller  ones,  and  there 
are  tinies  when  the  group  might  be  composed  of 
five  windows  rather  than  three.  The  top  of  the 
window  is  not  always  straight  across,  but  is  very 
often  curved.  It  might  be,  too,  that  the  window 
which  ha.s  a  straight  top  has  above  it  another 
smaller  window  which  is 
curved  at  the  top,  or 
this  one  too,  might  be 
straight.  These  are  but 
the  best  known  varia- 
tions of  windows,  and  in 


reviewing  them 
it  is  easily  seen 
how  many  differ- 
ent curtain  treat- 
ments may  be, 
and  often  must 
be,  used  to  make 
an  interesting 
and  lovely  hous£. 

T^O  MEET 
this  demand, 
these  modern 
laces  for  curtain- 
ing come  in  dif- 
ferent forms. 
There  is  the  cur- 
tain which  comes 
ready  to  be  hung. 
These  have  been 
in  favor  for  some  time,  and  there  always  seems 
to  be  a  place  for  them  somewhere  in  the  house. 
Then  there  are  the  all-over  design  laces  which  can 
be  bought  by  the  yard  and  made  up  to  fit  the  pe- 
culiar needs  of  your  window.  Perhaps  best  of  all 
are  the  sectional  laces  which  come  ready  made 
in  sections.  By  combining  a  number  of.  these 
sections  as  they-may  be  needed,  practic-tiUy  any 
window  can  be  fitted  most  distinctively. 

An  innovation  which  has  met  with 
great  favor' where  it  has  been  known,  and 
one  destined  for  an  even  wider  popularity, 
is  the  day  shade  of  lace.  It  has  many  ad- 
vantages which  make  this  statement  easy 
to  believe.  Although  it  is  a  pull  shade, 
being  made  of  lace,  it  can  be  used  during 
the  day  without  any  great  loss  of  light. 
That  in  itself  is  enough  to  commend  it  to 
most  city  dwellers,  but  it  has  equally  good 
qualities  in  the  country  house,  where  a 
beautiful  view  is  often  cut  ofl!^  by  the  con- 
ventional lace  curtain  which  covers  the 
window,  if  not  entirely,  at  least  for  the 
greater  part.  With  this  day  shade  of  lace, 
no  other  glass  curtain  is  needed,  and  a 
pleasing  and  quite  different  effect  is  to  be 
had  in  looking  through  the  inside  drapes 
to  a  lace  shade  rather  than  a  lace  curtain. 


npHESE  shades  are  sometimes  made  of 
sectional  lace,  and  it  is  here  that  they 
are  really  most  successful,  for  with  the 
lace  which  has  to  be  hemmed  on  either 
side,  one  is  apt  to  have  a  shade  that,  like 
its  heavier  hemmed  counterpart,  is  likely 
to  be  out  of  kilter  occasionally  if  it  is  pulled 
up  and  down  to  any  extent.  The  lower 
edges  of  these  shades  may  have  any  num- 
ber of  interesting  variations,  either 
through  the  design  itself,  or  through 
clever  use  of  several  sections  of  sectional 
designed  lace. 


a■^^l^t-^UL^L^L-^L^l-,l.-|t■^LlL■^L^I-^L. 


Sheet  and  pillow  case  of  Spanish  embroidery.  Half  of  the 
top  of  the  sheet  is  shown,  and  the  entire  width  of  the  pil- 
low case.  These  come  in  sets  of  two  each  in  single  size 


Courtesy  of  James  McCutch-on  it  Co, 
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The  bedspread  of  lace  is  always  popular,  especially  if  it  be 
of  filet  and  fine  Italian  cutwork  embroidery.  The  pillow 
cover  to  match  this  one  is  simple  and  lovely  in  design 
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HANDWROUGHT  FURNITURE 

In  Faithful  Facsimiles  of  the  Past! 

FURNITURE  design  is  divisible  into  certain  well-established  creative  epochs.  These  epochs  are 
invariably  followed  by  periods  of  innovation.  We  are  in  such  a  period  of  innovation  now. 
The  shops  are  flooded  with  a  welter  of  furniture  design  which  is  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl, 
neither  Chippendale,  Sheraton,  nor  Adam. 

Some  day,  of  course,  a  new  master  will  arise,  but  until  then,  and  even  then,  the  great  models 
of  the  17th  and  18th  century  furniture  design  will  endure. 

Meanwhile,  the  Sloane  Designers  are  preserving  the  purity  of  17th  and  18th  century  forms,  free 
from  the  contaminating  influence  of  commercial  incongruities. 

This  is  why  all  Sloane  reproductions  are  hand^made,  for  by  hand^workmanship,  we  are  able 
to  impart  to  them  the  inherent  grace  and  beauty  of  the  originals. 

Every  piece  is  a  fine  example  of  cabinet^making,  durable,  however  delicate  in  design,  rigid, 
however  fragile  its  structure,  solid  with  the  homespun  quality  of  Hands  that  Know! 

W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

Interior  Decorators         Floor  Coverings  and  Fabrics         Furniture  Makers 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AND  FORTY^SEVENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
NA/^ashington,  D.  C.  San  Francisco.  Cal, 
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DREICER&CO 


luslre  aixd  quality. 


FIFTH  AVENUE  ai  FORTY-SIXTH 
NEW  VORK. 
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Courti  sy  of  Quaker  Lace  Co. 
The  glass  door  is  best  treated  with  a  small-patterned  net  shirred  to  two  rods,  with 
fan-light,  if  there  be  one,  taken  care  of  from  a  central  shirring  point,  as  is  this  one 

Window  curtaining,  of  course  includes  door  curtaining,  but  there  is 
not  the  leeway  allowed  in  the  treatment  of  a  door  that  there  is  in  a  win- 
dow. The  usual  entrance  door  re<]uires  either  shirred  or  flat  curtains, 
straiglit  hung,  which  entirely  cover  the  glass.  Interior  doors,  commonly 
known  as  French  doors,  have  heretofore  been  covered  entirely,  just  as  the 
entrance  doors  are,  but  the  newest  thing  is  to  cover  all  but  the  top  pane 
of  glass  which  is  usually  just  above  eye  level.  For  this  purpose  a  designed 
lace  IS  to  be  preferred  in  most  cases  to  a  plain  net,  for  the  sake  of  beauty. 
Here  again  sectional  curtains  have  come  into  high  favor. 

TNT  HE  dining  room  lace  holds  sway  with  linen  and  beautiful  embroidery. 

Both  here  and  in  the  bedroom  these  three  are  found  together,  and  are, 
jierhaps,  the  most  important  furnishings  of  these  rooms.  The  affiliation 
between  the  three  being  so  close,  and  their  use  identical,  we  shall  speak 
of  them  from  now  on  as  one. 

A  banquet  cloth  is  not  true  to  its  name  and  has  no  real  claim  to  luxury  if 
it  be  not  made  in  great  part  of  lace.  Fme  filet  or  Venetian  point  seem  to 
be  used  for  this  purpose  more  than  all  other  laces,  and  it  may  be  that  the 

increasing  vogue  for 
Italian  dining  rooms 
is  the  cause  of  this. 
Whatever  the  cause, 
though,  the  effect  is 
one  of  extreme 
beauty,  and  one 
that  is  well  copied 
in  the  smaller  dining 
cloths.  Luncheon 
cloths  continue  to 
be  made  of  fine  linen 
and  filet,  as  well  as 
doiiies  and  scarfs,  if 
this  pleasant  mode 
be  the  choice  of  the 
hostess  for  luncheon. 


XTO  LESS  than 
■'■  ^  the  dining  room 
IS  the  bedroom  a 
place  where  linen 
and  lace  are  held  in 
high  esteem.  One 
could  not  wish  for 
a  bedspread  and  pil- 
low cover  of  greater 


Courtesy  of  James  McCutc  hcon  &  Co. 
An  extraordinary  but  beautiful  and  interesting  piece  is  this  lea  cloth 
from  French  China.    The  combmation  of  the  two  nationalities 
both  in  design  and  in  workmanship  is  unusual  but  highly  charming 
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HOWARD  YOUNG 

GALLERIES 


"Grandmother"  by  Louts  Kronberg 


Featuring 

LOUIS  KRONBERG 


ILLUSTRATED 
B  R  O  C  '  .  'J  H  E 
ON  REQUEST 


IMPORTANT  PAINTINGS 

''// 

AMERICAN  and 
FOREIGN  MASTERS 

620  Fifth  Avenue 

at  Fiftieth  Street 

New  York 


Decorated  Aquarium  designed  and  made  hy 

C.  VICTOR  TWISS  COMPANY 

HENRY  F   BULTITUDE,  ASSOCIATE 

14  EAST  SOTH  STREET 
U^W  YORK 


INTERIOR^  DECO%A  TO'l^S 
Panelled  Tiooms 
Furniture — Draperies 
Old  Residences  Remodeled 


CHICAGO 
Fine  Arts  Building 


Courtesy  of  Quaker  Lace  Co. 
Lace  day-shades  are  quite  the  newest  thing  for  the 
window,  and  decidedly  popular  where  they  are  known. 
They  give  light  as  the  heavy  shade  never  could  do, 
and  yet  are  adjustable  as  the  lace  curtain  is  not 


loveliness  than  a 
finely  embroidered 
and  lace  trimmed 
linen  cover.  When 
these  are  lifted,  the 
sheet  and  pillow 
case,  to  be  in  keep- 
ing with  their  outer 
apparel,  should  be-» 
embroidered  as  well, 
although  here  is  one 
place  where  lace 
does  not  keep  the 
other  two  company. 
The  small  pillow 
which  rests  upon  the 
bed  during  the  day, 
and  s  e  r  V  e  s  ,as  a 
"tucking"  pillow, 
may  well  be  trimmed 
with  lace.  For  the 
other  bedroom  fur- 
niture scarfs  of  lace 
and  embroidery 
make  fitting  com- 
panion pieces  for 
the  bed  linen. 


Courtesy  of  James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 
A  banquet  cloth  ever  boasts  of  lace,  and  this  one,  four  and  a  half 
yards  long,  shows  most  exquisite  Sicilian  work.    There  are  a  dozen 
and  a  half  napkins  which  repeat  in  the  corner  the  motif  of  the  cloth 


Courtesy  of  the  Scranton  Lace  Co. 
A  small  figured  net  is  attractive  when  made  to  conform  to  a  window  of  this  sort. 
Such  a  simple  treatment  is  most  commendable  in  this  kind  of  window 

ERR  A  TA  .—The  photographs  of  the  Woolworth  kitchen  and  the  kitchen  table  and  ranges  shown  on 
pages  104  and  106  of  the  December  issue  were  by  courtesy  of  Bramhall,  Deane  &  Co.;  the  other 
pictures  were  from  Janes  &  KirUand  and  the  Nairn  Linoleum  Co. 
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CRICHTON  BROS. 

of  London 

GOLDSMITHS  and  SILVERSMITHS 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THEIR  MAJESTIES 
THE  KINGANO  QUEEN 


In  New  York:  636,  Fifth  Avenue 
In  Chicaso:  622,  S.  Michigan  Avenue 
In  London:  22,  Old  Bond  Street 


A   HANDSOME   PAIR   OF   OLD   ENGLISH   SILVER  CANDELABRA 
STANDING   FIFTEEN   AND  THREE  QUARTER   INCHES   HIGH.  THESE 
CANDELABRA  WERE  MADE  IN  THE  CITY  OF  SHEFFIELD  IN  177B  BY 
JOHN   WINTER   »  CO 


[W&C? 


THE  ABOVE   HALL  MARKS  APPEAR 
ON    THE  CANDELABRA 


OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER— Classic  workmanship 
of  the  master  silversmiths  of  Queen  Anne  and 
the  early  Georges  —  on  exhibition  in  our  Galleries. 
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The  World  Famous  Welle 

The  art  of  the  world's  eminent  pianists  has  been 
preserved  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  world 
famous  Welte. 

With  the  Welte  Mignon  and  Welte  Music  Rolls 
you  can  produce  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  play' 
ing  of  practically  all  of  the  most  celebrated  pianists 
of  the  last  decade. 

And  it  is  a  high  tribute  to  American  achievement 
that  this  great  musical  triumph  should  now  have 
passed  into  exclusive  American  ownership. 


M.  WELTE     SONS,  Inc. 

Studio  and  Showrooms 

667  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

New  York  Showrooms  for  ESTEY  Pianos 


A  BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW  OF 
WISCONSIN  FARMING 

THERE  has  come  to  be  nothing  unusual 
in  the  bird's-eye,  or  rather,  the  airplane's- 
eye  view  of  great  cities,  of  famous  people, 
of  ships,  industrial  scenery,  and  the  like. 
But  the  accompanying  illustrations  bid  fair  to  be 
the  first  views  so  taken  of  a  farm.  The  subject 
in  this  case  was  the  Pabst  Stock  Farm  near 
Oconomowoc,  Wis.,  owned  by  Mr.  Fred  Pabst, 
and  well  known  throughout  the  country  for  its 
light  and  heavy  horses,  its  sheep,  and,  especially, 
its  Holsteins.  The  advantage  of  being  able  to 
look  down  upon  it  from  a  good  elevation  is  clear 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  embraces  some  1,400 
acres — rather  more  than  the  eye  can  compass  from 
the  ground.  Of  course  the  different  farm-build- 
ing groups  stand  out  with  marked  effect;  but  the 
many  broad  fields  of  alfalfa,  corn,  small  grains, 
meadow,  etc.,  also  take  on  distinctive  char- 
acteristics and  mark  out  a  miscellaneous  checker- 
board as  one  passes  over  them  at  a  height  of  a 
thousand  feet  or  so. 

Most  of  these  crops  play  some  part  in  the  three- 
year  rotation  that  is  being  carried  out  on  eight 


AS  you  value  the  name 
of  Rembrandt  on  a 
picture,  so  may  you  value 
the  name  of  ESTEY  on  a 
piano. 

The  name  of  ESTEY  is 
associated  with  the  best  tra- 
ditions of  American  music. 
Stamped  upon  a  piano,  the 
name  of  ESTEY  is  your 
insurance  of  quality  and 
satisfaction. 

Estey  Piano  Co. 

New  York 

New  York  Retail  Show  Rooms 
M.  WELTE  AND  SO.NS  INC. 
Six  Sixty  Seven  Fifth  Avenue 


Group  composed  of  the  office,  creamery,  yearly   test  bam. 
oflicial  test  stables,  "calf  hotel,"  and  calf  barns.    The  long, 
narrow  building  in  the  foreground  is  the  "hotel" 


In  this  group  is  comp' ist-d  two  large  dairy  bams,  the  elevator 
where  all  1  he  grinding  and  mixmg  of  grain  is  done,  and  the  Farm 
Superintendent's  residence 

8o-acre  fields  that  are  among  the  first  features  to 
catch  the  eye  of  the  aerial  visitor.  Taking  the 
farm  as  a  whole,  there  are  about  270  acres 
planted  each  year  to  corn  and  soy  beans  for  silage. 
Some  145  acres  are  kept  in  peas  and  oats  for  hay, 
at  least  70  acres  of  corn  are  raised  for  grain,  80 
odd  are  devoted  to  oats,  nearly  as  many  to  bar* 
ley,  and  a  little  more  than  half  as  many  to  wheat. 
Alfalfa  will  soon  be  established  on  180  acres  at 
least,  and  about  370  acres  are  kept  in  pasture. 

1  he  buildings,  as  the  illustrations  indicate,  are 
of  permanent  concrete  construction,  well  arranged, 
lighted  and  ventilated,  and  built  for  practical  ser- 
Mce  first  and  architectural  beauty  next.  They 
include,  to  mention  only  a  few,  a  modern  creamery 
with  a  capacity  of  10,000  pounds  of  milk  daily, 
box  stall  space  for  59  head  of  cattle,  84  stanch- 
ions for  test  cows,  and  223  for  members  of  the 
milking  herd,  a  battery  of  silos  scattered  about 
where\  er  they  can  be  iTH)st  useful  and  convenient, 
and  a  '"calf  hotel"  in  which  sunlight  and  cleanli- 
ness are  dominant,  and  where  every  calf  can  have 
separate,  heated  (|uarters  if  necessary.  1  his  is 
where  the  youngsters  are  raised  that  bring  added 
fame  to  the  farm  herd. 

hs  one  studies  the  pictures  of  the  two  different 
parts  of  the  farm,  the  thought  comes  that  here  is 
a  splendid  way  for  farm-management  students  to 
study  the  lavout  and  rearrangement  of  farm 
properties,  .^nd  who  knows  but  that  college 
classes  in  this  subject  as  well  as  others  will  ere  long 
be  making  their  survey  trips  in  biplanes  and 
blimps,  from  which  the  landscape  becomes  a 
li\  ing,  glorified  map?  E.  L.  D.  S. 
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Co/ee  Pol.  Ceo.  ///,  1790.  Mustard  Pot.  Geo.  III.  1780. 
17-inch  Waiter  by  J.  Suite,  Engraved  MUford  Arms,  Ceo. 
II  1731. 

Teapot  teith  Stand  and  Sugar  Basin  to  match.  Ceo.  Ill, 
1798  Set  of  4  oval  engraved  Salt  Cellars.  Geo.  Ill,  1789. 
Cb/ee  Jug  and  Stand  Geo  111  1798. 


158-162  OXFORD  ST.,  W  1. 


LONDON 


2  QUEEM  VICTORIA  ST..  E.  C.  4 


172  REGENT  ST.,  W.  1. 


ESTABLISHED  1846 


™en  com 

PARK  AVENUE  AT  STREET 


fiqlisii  JTurmiure 


TKI  tKe  se\)eral  "period"  rooms, 

^  The  Hayden  Company 

Kave  alvJays  on  exKibition,  m 
appropriate  setting,  representa- 
tive original  Antiques  together 
^v'ith  exquisite  reproductions. 


A  painted  HepplewKite  Sofa 
covered  in  old   blue  damask 


Showrooms  also  at  Rochester,  hJ.  T, 
320  NJ.  Goodman  Street 
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Pitcairn  FINISHING  SPAR 

How  long  does  the  brush-fresh  elegance 
of  a  varnish  finish  endure. 
That  iswhat  discloses  true varnishquality. 
It  is  the  enduring  elegance  of  Pitcairn 
architectural  varnishes  that  purity  of 
materials  and  the  experience  in  varnish  manufacture 
are  disclosed  in  enduring  value  to  the  user. 
Use  Pitcairn  Finishing  Spar  for  your  interiors  and 
you  will  be  glad  of  it. 


PITCAIRN  VARNISH  COMPANY 

Export  Department  MILWAUKEE.  NEWARK.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Woolworth  Building,  New  York  City  LOS  ANGELES  AND  SEATTLE 

PITTSBURGH  PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY 

Distributing  Stocks  in  All  Leading  Cities  of  the  Unit>;d  States 


Italian  Marble  Fountain 

FOR  SALE  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Ivory  tone,  carved,  Olivetti  fountain.  Height 
54I/2  in.    Diameter  of  bowl  25  in. 

Address  Box  990,  Country  Life,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


TKe  Artistic  Best  for 

Homelovers  of  Taste 


Give  your 

Vases,  Statuary,  Plants, 

their  proper  setting. 
The  Warm  Tone  of  Gray 
Limestone 
(Winona  Dolomite) 
Hand-cKiseled  to  Chaste  Lines 
The  Rich  ness  of  Stone  -without 

the  Coldness  of  Marble 
Sculptured  upon  receipt  of  order; 

priority  to  casK  orders 
As  figured:  Height,  36  in..  Top 
and  Base,  12  in.    Made  in  three 
sections  for  convenient  handling. 

Introductory  Price 
in  U.  S.  A.,  $50.00 
(Sample  of  material  on  request) 

HAUN  BROS. 

Address:  E.  I.  Haun,  Manager 
417  E  King  St. .Winona.  Minn. 


Stone  Furniture 

for  the  garden,  terrace,  or  recep- 
tion hall  lends  a  sense  of  archi- 
tectural finish  and  spacious  com- 
fort. We  are  showing  a  splendid 
collection  of  furniture  rendered 
in  Pompeian  Stone  for  garden 
and  hall  use  at  our  studios.  You 
would  enjoy  seeing  it  when  next 
in  New  York. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

The  Erkins  Studios 

221  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


MAPBIB 


VirttCA^MW  Mantles 
\  Fountains 
•  \_  Benches 
Bird  Baths 
Sun  Dial  Pedestals 

(  AMOBLE  EXCIUSIVEIY           NO  CATALOCS  / 

SKLABER&CO. 

ESTABLISHED  18^9 

21  West  3  9y>  SI.        New  York.  , 


.^A'  OFFICIAL  GLOSSARY  FOR 
BREEDERS 

ONE  of  the  most  far-reaching  campaigns 
ever  undertaken  along  agricultural  lines 
was  started  last  October,  when  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  opened 
its  educational  drive  for  "  Better  Sires — Better 
Stock"  throughout  the  country.  Of  course  this 
dual  result  has  long  been  an  aim  of  the  more  pro- 
gressive of  the  country's  breeders  and  of  bull 
clubs,  cow-testing  associations,  agricultural  col- 
leges, experiment  stations,  and  officials  of  the 
Department.  But  never  has  it  been  sought  on  so 
large  a  scale,  nor  with  such  united  determination 
to  eliminate  the  scrub  sire,  the  boarder  cow,  and 
the  unprofitable  animal  of  whatever  class.  When 
we  hear  of  a  county  in  a  Southern  state — not 
always  noted  for  its  modernity — cleaning  out 
every  one  of  its  scrub  bulls  and  replacing  them 
with  either  purebreds  or  high-class  grades,  the 
possibilities  of  the  movement  and  its  power  really 
to  influence  the  farmers  of  the  country  and  con- 
vince them  of  its  worth  are  obvious. 

But  this  is  beside  the  point,  which  at  this 
moment  is  simply  to  present  a  few  standard  defi- 
nitions that  will  be  made  use  of  in  the  Depart- 
ment's campaign,  and  that  every  breeder  or  live- 
stock enthusiast  will  find  it  worth  while  to  become 
familiar  \\  ith — if  he  is  not  already  so.  Naturally, 
when  he  has  learned  their  true  meanings,  there 
will  be  all  the  less  reason  for  his  having  on  his 
farm  anything  but  the  very  best. 

"Purebred:  A  purebred  animal  is  one  of  pure 
breeding,  representing  a  definite,  recognized 
breed,  and  both  of  whose  parents  were  purebred 
animals  of  the  same  breed.  To  be  considered 
purebred,  livestock  must  either  be  registered,  be 
eligible  to  registration,  or  (in  the  absence  of  pub- 
lic registry  for  that  class)  have  such  lineage  that 
its  pure  breeding  can  be  definitely  proved.  To  be 
of  good  type  and  quality,  the  animal  must  be 
healthy,  vigorous,  and  a  creditable  specimen  of  its 
breed. 

"  1  horoughbred:  The  term  'thoroughbred' 
applies  accurately  only  to  the  breed  of  running 
horses  eligible  to  registration  in  the  General  Stud 
Book  of  England,  the  American  Stud  Book,  or 
affiliated  stud  books  for  thoroughbred  horses  in 
other  countries. 

"Standardbred:  Applied  to  horses,  this  term 
refers  to  a  distinct  breed  of  American  light  horses, 
which  includes  both  trotters  and  pacers  that  are 
eligible  to  registration  in  the  American  Trotting 
Register.  Applied  to  poultry,  the  term  includes 
all  birds  bred  to  conform  to  the  standards  of  form, 
color,  markings,  weight,  etc.,  for  the  various 
breeds  under  the  Standard  of  Perfection  of  the 
American  Poultry  Association. 
I  "Scrub:  A  scrub  is  an  animal  of  mixed  or  un- 
known breeding,  without  definite  type  or  mark- 
ings. Such  terms  as  native,  mongrel,  raaor- 
back,  dunghill,  piney  woods,  cayuse,  broncho, 
and  mustang  are  somewhat  synonymous  with 
scrub,  although  many  of  the  animals  described 
by  these  terms  have  a  certain  fixity  of  t\'pe  even 
though  they  present  no  evidence  of  systematic 
improved  breeding. 

"Crossbred:  This  term  applies  to  the  progeny 
of  purebred  parents  of  different  breeds,  but  df 
the  same  species. 

"Grade:  A  grade  is  the  offspring  resulting 
from  mating  a  purebred  with  a  scrub,  or  from 
mating  animals  not  purebred,  but  having  close 
purebred  ancestors.  The  offspring  of  a  p,urebred 
and  a  grade  is  also  a  grade,  but  through  progres- 
sive improvement  becomes  a  high  grade." 

E.  L.  D.  S. 
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Albert  Herter.  President 


HERTER  LOOMS 


INC. 


Manufacturers  of  Kand  'oJoven  tapestries  and  rugs  from  our  own  woven 
designs  and  cartoons,  also  of  hand  vJoven  textiles  for 
curtains  and  furniture  coverings 


Manufacturers  of 

LAMPS  and  SHADES 


251  Post  Street 
San  Francisco,  CaL 


841  Madison  Avenue 
ISlew  "Vork  City 


DANERSK  DECORATIVE 
FURNITURE 

Most  persons  denied  themselves  during  the  war  period  many  things 
that  they  needed  for  their  homes.  NJow  they  are  ready  to  buy  and  the 
prevailing  high  prices  make  it  important  to  study  \'alues  and  make  sure 
that  the  greatest  amount  of  beauty,  originality  and  charm  are  obtained 
in  return  for  each  expenditure. 

DANERSK  FURNITURE  is  beautifully  made.  All  work,  from 
the  rougK  lumber  to  the  finisKed  product  is  done  in  our  factories  at 
Stamford,  Conn.  W^e  devise  special  color  schemes  witKout  added  cKarge. 
Call  at  our  salesrooms  and  let  us  Kelp  you.  plan  eacK  room  in  point  of 
fabrics,  furniture  and  upholstery,  so  that  it  will  present  a  cKarming  and 
individual  appeal  that  is  your  own. 

We  will  give  tKe  same  care  to  your  orders  wKetKer  you  bu>?  tKrougK 
your  dealer  or  decorator  or  direct. 

Send  for  tKe  new  catalogue  number  of  "-TKe  Danersk"  D-2. 
CKarming  sets  on  exKibition  at 

ERSKINE-DANFORTH  CORPORATION 

2  West  47tK  Street,  Ne^  York 

First  Door  West  of  Fifth  Avenue — 4th  floor 


COCOA 
CHOCOLWTE 
CONFECTIONS 

Established  18^8 


Fifth  Avenue  at  35-  Street 

New  yorVj;) 


ROOKWOOD 
DECORATIVE 
PANELS 

A  feeling  of  distinction,  asense 
of  beauty,  can  be  attained  in  the 
sun  I'oom  or  in  the  breakfast 
room  by  the  use  of  Rookwood 
d  ecorati  ve  panelscombined  with 
plain  marble  or  tile  surfaces. 

Many  charming  small  things  for  the 
decoration  of  the  horn:  are  designed  by 
Rookwood  artists  and  produced  in  the 
Rookinood  Potteries,  IVrite for  literature. 

THE  ROOKWOOD  POTTERY  CO. 
CINCINNATI,  O. 
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Beauty 


No  matter  how  beautiful  the 
wood  and  workmanship  of 
your  furniture,  woodwork  and 
floors  may  be,  they  must  be 
kept  clean  and  well  polished. 
The  charm  of  all  wood  is 
enhanced  by  proper  care. 


Pas  to  -  Linuid  '  Pou  dcrrd 

PREPARED  WAX 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  is  the 
proper  polish  for  all  wood.  It  im- 
parts a  soft,  artistic  lustre  of  great 
beauty  and  durability.  It  gives  a 
hard,  dry,  velvety  polish  which  will 
not  collect  dust  or  show  finger 
prints.  It  cleans  and  preserves  the 
varnish  —  prevents  checking  and 
cracking.  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax 
forms  a  thin  protecting  coat  over 
the  finish,  similar  to  the  service 
rendered  by  a  piece  of  plate  glass 
over  a  desk,  table  or  dresser-top. 

Your  dealer  has  "Johnson's" 

— don't  accept  a  substitute. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON 
Racine,  Wisconsin 
1I.S..\. 


"All  Our  Gladioli  Were 
Fine — But 

we  were  wildly  enthusiastic  over  the  Prince  of  India"  said 
one  of  my  customers  of  last  season.  This  absolutely 
unique  gladiolus  combines  a  background  of  a^hes  of  roses 
with  dull  blue  and  smoke  shades,  the  final  touch  of  har- 
mony in  a  rich  room  with  prevailing  tones  of  mulberry, 
gray  or  soft  rose. 

The  bulbs  are  50  cents  each,  $5.50  the  dozen,  prepaid. 

Louise  Beebe  Wilder,  the  well-known  garden  authority, 
has  written  a  fascinating  article  expressly  for  my  1920  cata- 
logue.   I  offer  many  unusual  and  rarely  beautiful  gladioli. 

The  catalogue  is  free  upon  request. 

W.  L.  CRISSEY  "Gladiolus  Farm"  BORING,  OREGON 


Your  Trees 

We  Care  for  Them 


Without  any  obligations  on  your  part 
we  will  come  and  look  your  trees  over. 
At   your  request    will    giiitlly  call. 

The  F.  A.  Bartlett  Co. 


Morristown,  N.  J. 


Trt-e  Spe>  ic-i)ists 
Stamford,  Conn. 


Westbury.  L.  1. 


UNBROKEN  LINES 

by 

Harriet  T.  Comstock 

MARRIAGE  can  only  be  happy  between 
people  whose  lives  have  a  common  direction. 
This  is  the  story  of  a  woman  who  stumbled 
through  an  unhappy  marriage  upon  a  life  line  that 
did  meet  hers. 

Illustrated.   Net,  $1.60.   At  all  booksellers'. 

DOUBLEDAY,   PAGE   8s  COMPANY 


20  cts. 


5  GREAT  NOVELTIES 

The  glorious  crimson  Wool- 
flower  recently  introducetl 
by  us  h;is  succeeded  everywhere  and 
prove<i  to  be  the  most  showy  garden 
annual.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  mass 
of  bloom  which  it  shows  all  Summer 
and  Kail. 

W'e  now  have  three  new  colors — pink, 
yellow  and  scarlet,  as  well  as  crimson. 
All  these  colors  mixed.    20  cts.  per  pkt. 

W  ith  each  order  we  send  i  trial  pkt. 
each  of  Giant  Kochia,  most  decorative 
foliajre  annual. 

Salvia  Hybrids,  white,  pink,  striped, 
scarlet,  plumed,  etc.,  mixed. 

Japan  Iris,  new  hybrids,  all  colors. 
Magnificent. 
Giant  Centaurea,  superb  foi  j^urtlen  or  vases. 

And  our  Big  Catalogue,  all  for  20  cts. 
Big  Catalogue,  free.      All  (lower  and  vegetable  seeds,  bulbs,  plants 
and  new  henries.    W  e  grow  the  Iinest  Gladioli.  Dahlias,  Cannas,  Irises, 
Peonies.  Perennials.  Shrubs,  N  ines.  Ferns,  Peas,  Asters,  Pansies,  etc. 
All  s[>e:ial  prize  strains,  and  many  sterling  novelties. 
JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Inc.  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


Qenuine 

Our  Distinctive  Creations  have  won  the  High- 
est Recognition  for  Incomparable  Decorative 
Quality  wherever  Furniture  of  Excellence 
is  Desired. 

HIGHEST  QUALITY 
BUT  NOT  HIGHEST  PRICED 


Cretonnes,  Chintzes,  Upholstery  Fabrics 
Interior  Decorating 

TKg  REEDSHOR  Inc. 

581  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

•"Suggestions  in  Reed  Furniture"  forwarded,  25c  Postage. 


SELL  YOUR  PLAY 

Our  constructive  critical  review  of  your  play, 
an  individual  written  analysis  by  an  experi- 
enced play  doctor,  will  tell  exactly  what  is 
preventing  the  play's  acceptance,  and  will 
build  it  up  to  the  standard  of  Broadway  pro- 
ductions. Call  or  write  for  particulars. 
PLAY  REVISION  SERVICE 

303  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  Office  1519 


^  It  may  truthfully  be 
said,  that  in  this  book, 
all  the  resources  of 
writer,  researcher,  and  pub- 
lisher, have  been  exhausted  to 
make  this  a  permanent  'and 
perfect  work. 

^  It  is  alone  in  its  field.  No 
history  as  complete  and  com- 
prehensive as  this  has  yet 
been  attempted.  It  presents 
the  story  of  this  most  glorious 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
world's  furniture,  with  an  artist's 
passion  for  his  subject,  and  a  schol- 
arly care  and  precision  that  makes 
it  authoritative  in  the  best  sense. 
The  finest  collections  were  accessi- 
ble to  the  author,  and  the  book 
contains  reproductions  of  priceless 
pieces,  never  before  published. 

^  The  human  background,  is  not  neglected. 
The  reader  is  shown  how  furniture  design 
evolved  out  of  changing  Italian  life,  and 
how  at  times,  individual  whims  created 
revolutions  in  styles.  Supremely  inter- 
esting, it  makes  a  book  that  should  be  in 
the  library  of  every  student  of  furniture 
design,  and  of  every  art  lover. 

A  History  of 
Italian  Furniture 

by  WILLIAM  M.  ODOM 

In  2  large  volumes,  size  11x14  inches  con- 
taining more  than  400  illustrations. 


At  all 
Boolistores 
DOUBLEDAY, 


Published 

by 

PAGE  86  COMPANY 
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Radiator  Obtrusiveness  Solved 
With  Our  Decorative  Metal  Grilles 

WHY  consider  for  a  moment  having  the  ma- 
chinery of  your  heating  systpm  in  the  form  of 
radiators,  ahvays  in  insistent  prominence? 

Let  us  suggest  ways  of  obscuring  them  with 
decorative  metal  grilles. 

Ways  that  easily  convert  the  objectionable  into 
the  desirable.  Ways  that  turn  the  ugly  into  the 
harmonious.   Send  for  Catalogue  66- A. 

The  Radi-Grille 


The  "Radi-Grille"  is  a  portable  all 
metal  Radiator  Enclosure.  You 
simply  place  it  over  your  radiator. 
Nothing  to  put  together.  Nothing 


to  fasten.  No  outside  help  needed. 
Instantly  removable.  Ask  for  the 
"Radi-Grille"  Bt)oklet,  when  you 
ask  for  Booklet  No.  (Mi-A. 


TuTTLE  &  Bailey  Mfg  Co 


52  Vanderbilt  Avenue 

Nev/  York 


What  Tense  For  Your  Country  Home? 

Some  communities  dwell  upon  their  traditions  and  hi.story.  Think- 
ing that  memories  make  up  for  imperfections.  Offering  home-seekers 
only  the  past. 

Other  communities  point  to  a  glowing /(//(/re,  tinctured  with  roseate 
hopes,  architects'  pictures,  and  hazy  development  schemes. 

Greenwich,  Connecticut,  is  proud  of  its  past,  with  its  futiu-e,  hut  its 
greatest  appeal  is  in  the  splendid  present. 

In  Greenwich  you  will  fintl  an  idyllic  cotnitry  site,  supplemented  hut 
not  marred  with  every  city  comfort. 

Not  the  least  reason  for  the  present  appeal  of  Greenwich  is  the  real 
estate  service  developed  hy  Mr.  Thomas  X.  Cooke.  For  more  than 
twenty  years,  this  service  has  heen  engaged  in  making  (ireenwich 
property  more  attractive.  .\s  a  result,  Mr.  Cooke's  advice  is  sought 
by  the  oldest  residents  as  well  as  the  most  recent  newcomers. 

This  is  one  of  those  gentlemen's  country  estates  th.tt  will  satisfy  your  heart's  desire. 

A  majestic  approaih  to  a  colonial  homestoail  of  stone  and  cement,  tile  roofed.    Spacious  colonial 

hallway,  livnip  rooms,  dining  room  and  sun  parlor;  hilliurd  room,  five  master  bedrooms,  four 

servant  rooms;  garage  and  practical  farm  huildings. 

See  this  property  so  you  can  appreciate  the  attractive  price  at  nbich  it  is  offered. 


THOMAS  N.  COOKE 

Gentlemen's  estates;  Greenwich  and  thereabouts 
Smith  BIdg.  Tel.  430-1330  Greenwich,  Conn. 
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Kohler  Viceroy  Built-in  Bath 


KOHLER 

PRODUCTS  OF  BEAUTY 


Conceived  out  of  a  molten,  iridescent 
stream  of  metal,  fashioned  in  molds 
precise  and  accurate,  armored  with 
glistening,  snow-white  enamel,  every 
Kohler  product — bathtub,  kitchen 
sink,  lavatory — is  a  symbol  of  beauty. 

For  Kohler  enameled  plumbing  ware 
is  designed  and  built  to  appeal  to  the 
critical,  artistic  standards  of  fore- 
most architects,  to  the  practical 
craftsmanship  of  the  plumber,  to 
answer  the  public's  requirements  of 
utility,  durability,  beauty. 

The  unquestioned  acceptance  ac- 
corded to  Kohler  ware  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  face  of  extensive 
factory  facilities  we  have  thus  far 
been  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the 
increasing  demand  for  our  products. 

Grateful  as  we  are  for  this  recogni- 
tion, we  hold  more  precious  the  ne- 
cessity of  preserving  the  quali  ty  which 
has  given  us  this  prestige,  always,  of 
course,  seeking  to  relieve  the  incon- 
venience of  those  who  find  it  tem- 
porarily difficult  to  obtain  Kohler 


ware. 


KOHLER  OF  KOHLER 

Kohler  Co.,  Kohler,  Wisconsin 
Shipping  Point,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 
AND  TWELVE  AMERICAN  BRANCHES 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ENAMELED  PLUMBING  WARE 
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Periect  SorT\V^ER 

FoR'VbuR  Use 

WATER  that  will  not  chap  the  hands  or 
roughen  the  skin,  that  leaves  the  hair  soft 
and  fluffy  and  comfortably  clean,  that  improves 
the  complexion  and  takes  away  the  sting  of  wind, 
dust  and  sun — fresh,  clear,  velvety,  soft  water. 

— ^haven't  you  often  wished  for  this  delightful 
home  comfort? 

You  can  now  have,  from  every  faucet,  water  as 
soft  as  falling  rain.  There  has  been  found  and 
put  in  practical  use,  a  mineral  which  Nature 
has  blessed  with  the  power  to  soften  water. 


EFINITE 

^  RIVAL  OF  THE  CLOUDS^ 

Nature's  Water  Softener 

The  Refinite  Water  Softener  attaches  to  the  supply 
pipe  in  the  basement.  Water  for  your  use  is  softened 
perfectly  by  simply  passing  through  a  bed  of  Refinite 
mineral  in  this  system. 

Refinite  systems  are  used  the  country  over,  in  textile  mills,  where 
water  of  no  hardness  is  so  essential;  in  hiundries,  to  save  soap  and 
soda  and  make  possible  the  laundering  of  silks,  woolens,  blankets  and 
all  washable  fine  fabrics;  in  beauty  parlors,  in  hotels,  hospitals,  insti- 
tutions, in  steam  power  plants  to  prevent  boiler  scale,  and  in  homes. 

They  occupy  little  space — Require  no  expert  supervision,  practically 
no  attention— Are  easily  installed — Reasonable  in  price. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  a  Refinite  system  for  your 
use.    No  obligation.    Address  our  nearest  office. 

The  Refinite  Company 

Pefinite  Bldg.,  OMAHA,  NEB. 


NEW  YORK,  9  E.  401  h  Si. 
DETROIT,  502  Lincoln  Bldg. 
BUFFALO,  411  Liberty  Bldg 
CLEVELAND,  129  Arcade  Bldg. 
TORONTO,  23  Scott  St. 


CHICAGO,  908  S.  Michigan  Ave. 
CINCINNATI,  410  Traction  Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  703  Plymouth  Bldg. 
KANSAS  CITY,  61 1  Grand  Ave.  Temple 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  209  Walker  Bldg. 
SPOKANE,  1015  Old  Nat  l  Bank  Bldg. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  419  Call  Bldg. 
ATLANTA,  320  Hurt  Bldg. 
PUEBLO,  Thatcher  Bldg. 
LOS  ANGELES,  303  Story  Bldg. 
DENVER,  513  MercantUe  Bldg. 


BARREL  STAVE  SKI 

By  WALTER  COLLINS  O'KANE 

•  NY  youngster  who  has  access  to  an  occasional  half-inch  of  snow  can 
/%      have  great  fun  with  the  barrel-stave  ski  that  New  England  village 

/  children  have  devised.    The  ski  are  home-made  and  they  look 

crude,  but  they  are  efficient  in  their  own  peculiar,  unexpected  way. 
In  fact,  if  they  were  more  elaborate  and  less  "chancy,"  they  would  not  be  so 
interesting.    The  user  never  knows  precisely  what  the  things  will  do  next. 

One  of  the  points  in 
their  favor  is  their  wide 
tolerance  of  weather 
conditions.  They  will 
run  on  anything  that 
looks  like  snow.  The 
big  regulation  ski  de- 
mand some  sort  of 
decent  going.  Snow- 
shoes  seem  out  of  place 
unless  there  is  a  foot  or 
more  of  the  feathers 
that  come  from  the 
sky.  But  these  barrel- 
stave  affairs  will  give 
action  on  a  heavy  frost, 
and   as   for  slopes  to 

An  anxious  moment  Down 
a  slope  It  IS  a  case  of  skilful 
and  mstant  balance,  with  a 
roll  in  the  snow  if  you  are 
unlucljy 

coast  on,  a  roadside 
bank  or  a  city  terrace 
will  fill  the  bill.  They 
will  go  where  and  when 
sleds  cannot. 

THE  materials 'for 
their  manufacture 
are  easily  had,  and  any 
one  can  make  a  pair  in 
a  half-hour.  You  need 
two  staves,  fifteen 
inches  of  strap  or  web- 
bing, two  yards  of  tape 
or  thong,  and  some 
small  wire  nails. 

There  are  staves  and 
staves,  even  in  the 
same  barrel.  If  you 
can,  select  two  that  are  rather  wide  and  are  smooth  on  the  outer  surface — 
the  part  that  will  be  next  the  snow.  Fasten  to  each  stave  a  toe-strap,  placing 
it  just  a  little  ahead  of  the  middle  so  that  the  front  end  of  the  ski  will  rise 
first  when  the  stave  is  lifted  by  the  foot.  The  strap  should  be  one  to  two 
inches  wide,  the  latter  size  the  better. 

FASTEN  the  strap  in  the  form  of  a  loop,  of  such  size  as  will  fit  snugly 
over  the  shoe.  You  can  do  this  easily  as  follows:  first  nail  fast 
one  end  of  the  strap,  using  slender  wire  nails  or  tacks  that  will  just  gothrough 
the  stave  and  clinch  on  the  lower  side.    Clinch  them  toward  the  rear. 


A  tumble  in  the  making 
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Thomas  T.  Hopper  Co. 

Builders  of 

Homes  Apartments 
Commercial  Buildings 

loi  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

NOTE  these  examples 
of  our  work.  Write 
us  about  your  building 
problems. 

SPEED— ECONOMY— SERVICE 

BuiUing  Construction  in  all  its  branches 


CESIOENC&  AT  AL&AINV.MV 
LEWIS  COLT  ALBEO.  ABCHITECT 


QESiDENCE  AT  GBEAT  (nECk,  li  . 
WILLIAM  WELL5  60i>WOOTM.  ACCHITEO" 
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Broxze 


TmhETSMO'NOR] 

>IAKI^KS  AND  D 


We  have  exceptional 
facilities  for  making 
bronze  tablets  and 
memorials  according 
to  customers'  specifi- 
cations. Our  bronzes 
include  all  styles  from 
the  simplest  to  the 
most  elaborately 
modeled. 

Illustrations  submit  - 
ted  upon  request.  If 
you  specify  approx- 
imate size  desired, 
number  of  names,  and 
whether  ornamenta- 
tion is  to  be  plain, 
moderate  or  elabo- 
rate, full  size  designs 
will  be  furnished, 

SlLVER5>nTHS        "  °"B3<0NZE  FOUNDERS 

Fifth  Avenue  AT  47!!!  Street  -  ^Maiden  Lane 
Ne>v  Yohic  Citv 

pearls,  diamonds,  jewelry,  watches,  stationery. 


FAIRFAX  ROSES 

Will  bloom  in  your  garden  just  as  well  as  they 
do  in  ours.  They  are  propagated  under  Natural 
conditions — not  forced  in  hot  greenhouses.  They 
are  hardy,  vigorous  plants  that  will  thrive  in  all 
climates.  They  are  all  wintered  out  of  doors  and 
will  bloom  freely  the  first  season. 
Fairfax  roses  are  celebrated  among 
rose  grow  ers  for  their  extraordinary 
beauty  and  wonderful  bloom. 

1920  ROSE  and  SEED  BOOK  FREE 

They  describe  and  illustrate  hundreds 
of  beautiful  hardy  kinds  of  Fairfax  Roses, 
Vegetables,  and  flowers  that  will  thrive  in 
your  garden,  they  tell  you  how  to  grow 
Fairfax  Roses, 
flowers  and  vege- 
tables   with  the 
greatest  success. 

Our  flower  and 
vegetable  seeds 
are  all  tested — 
guaranteed  full  of 
Hfe. 

Your  copy  of 
these  free  books  is 
awaiting  your  re- 
quest.  Write 
to-day. 

W.  R.  Gray 

Box  16 

OAKTON 

Fairfax  Co.  Virginia 


Then  set  the  foot 
down  on  the  stave, 
pass  the  strap  over 
and  under  the  shoe 
just  back  of  the  toe, 
and  draw  it  snug. 
^^  ithdraw  the  foot,^ 
and  nail  the  other  end 
of  the  strap,  cutting 
off  any  surplus. 

A  thong  or  a  piece 
of  tape  is  used  to  keep 
the  foot  from  slipping 
out  of  the  strap.  You 


Detail  of  ski.  showing  how 
the  tapes  or  thongs  are 
fastened  to  the  toe  strap 


can  fasten  this  thong 
at  the  middle  of  the 
strap,  cross  the  two 
ends  over  the  instep 
and  carry  them  around 
the  ankle.  Another  way 
is  to  use  two  shorter 
thongs,  fastening  one 
at  each  side  where  the 
strap  IS  nailed  to  the 
stave.  Then  these  two 
are  crossed  behind  the 
foot  just  above  the  heel 
and  are  tied  in  front. 


Illustrating  method  of  adjusting  tape  to  keep 
the  foot  from  slipping  out  of  the  strap 


Being  relatively  short,  the  barrel-stave  ski  "walks"  much  like  a  snowshoe. 
That  part  of  the  performance  is  readily  managed,  and  on  level  ground  the 
average  youngster  travels  on  them  easily  and  quickly.  Down  a  slope  it  is  a 
case  of  skilful  and  instant  balance,  with  a  roil  in  the  snow  for  the  unwary. 


CARE  of  BREEDING  FOWLS 

By  BRIANT  SANDO 

LIKE  other  poultry  raisers,  we  place  our  males  with  the  breeding  hens 
about  a  month  before  we  want  hatching  eggs  each  spring.  From 
^  this  point  on,  however,  we  have  found  that  it  pays  to  look  after 
the  male  birds  more  carefully  than  is  usually  done. 
.Some  people  never  bother  to  handle  their  male  birds  again  after  they  are 
placed  with  the  hens,  thinking  that  as  long  as  they  get  about  the  pen  all 
right  they  are  in  good  condition.  This  is  a  grave  mistake;  it  is  advisable  to 
handle  each  male  bird  at  least  once  a  week  during  the  breeding  season, 
so  as  to  make  sure  of  his  physical  condition. 

Most  worth-while  male  birds  when  placed  with  the  hens  become  gallant 
and  refuse  to  eat,  but  will  stand  and  call  their  mates  and  give  all  their  food 
to  the  hens.  Such  males  quickly  grow  thin  and  wasted,  and  their  breeding 
value  goes  down  in  the  same  ratio  as  their  flesh.  This  is  especially  liable 
to  happen  during  the  first  few  weeks  that  the  males  are  with  the  hens.  • 

MERELY  watching  the  males  as  they  run  about  the  house  and  yard 
will  usually  tell  nothing  until  it  is  too  late,  for  the  reason  that  a  bird 
that  is  well  feathered  and  in  good  health  when  placed  in  the  pen  can  starve 
himself  down  almost  to  a  skeleton  before  it  becomes  noticeable  in  his  head. 
A  thick,  healthj'^  coat  of  feathers  on  his  body  hides  the  actual  condition  of  it. 

We  discovered  the  importance  of  this  point  when  the  fertility  of  the  eggs 
from  one  of  our  best  pens  suddenly  declined.  Imagine  our  surprise  to  find 
the  fine,  big  male  at  the  head  of  the  pen — a  prize  winner  that  we  thought  was 
m  perfect  condition — was  really  nothing  but  a  skeleton!  We  have  since 
successfully  pointed  out  to  others  that  many  times  this  is  the  real  cause  of 
apparently  mysterious  declines  in  the  hatchability  of  eggs. 

We  have  found  that  the  best  way  around  this  difficulty  is  to  handle  the 
males  about  once  a  week.  At  night  when  they  are  on  the  roost  is  the  easiest 
time  to  do  it.  .'\ny  birds  that  are  found  to  be  declining  in  flesh  should  be 
fed  extra  out  of  the  hand  (especially  on  corn,  meat,  and  other  fattening 
foods),  or  temporarily  removed  to  pens  hy  themselves  to  be  fed  up. 
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"Velvet  Soft  Water" 
in  the  Home 

Think  of  the  luxurious  comfort  of  water 
softer  than  rain,  clear  and  sparkling  and 
"live,"  for  bath,  toilet,  kitchen  and  laun- 
dry, flowing  from  every  outlet  in  your 
home.  A  "Permutit"  Water  Softener  will 
give  it  to  you,  no  matter  how  hard  your 
present  water  may  be.  A  simple,  compact, 
reliable  outfit,  economical  and  easily  cared 
for,  "Permutit"  is  a  modern  improvement 
you  want  in  your  home.  Send  for  the 
booklet,  "Soft  Water  for  Every  Home." 

The  Permutit  Company 


440  Fourth  Avenue 


New  York 


Offices  in  all  principal  cities 


Oemutit 


TRADE  MARK 

Water  Softener 

W     Filters  and  Filtration  Systems 


Hart  &  Vick  Seeds  Are 
Quality  Seeds 

Our  Seeds  for  Home  Garden  Flowers  and  Vege- 
tables are  of  the  highest  quality  obtainable.  They  aie 
carefully  selected  and  thoroughly  tested  for  quality, 
hardiness  and  yield  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
Charles  H.  Vick,  America's  best  known 
seedsman. 

When  you  plant  Hart  &  Vick  seeds,  you 
are  certain  to  have  good  size,  strong,  healthy, 
freely-bearing  plants. 

Only  the  finest  strains  of  Vegetable  and 
Fl  ower  Seeds  are  listed  in  our  catalogue — 
only  the  varieties  that  are  easiest  to  plant 
and  which  thrive  with  the  least  attention. 

WRITE  for  our  illustrated  Catalogue  of  Seeds 
for  the  Home  Garden. 

HART  8C  VICK 

''Producers  of  Tested  Seeds 
52  STONE  STREET      ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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lEXAMPLE  NO.  3! 


''Pecky"  Cypress  Used  as  Interior  Trim! 

on   one   of   the   most   artistic   of   America's   great  estates. 

NO.  3  in  SERIES  SHOWING  "PECKY"  CYPRESS  IN  MR.  HENRY  FORDS  NEJV  RESIDENCE. 


Another  Corner  in  the  "Field-  Room.  Estate  of  Henry  Ford.  Esq..  Dearborn.  Michigan 
Mr.  W.  II.  Fan  Tine.  Architect,  Detroit. 

Remarkably  skillful  artistic  use  of  the  Lowest  Grade  of  Cypress,  "the 
Wood  Eternal"  is  shown  above.  The  architect  deliberately  sought  the  parts  of 
the  Cypress  logs  which  retain  the  visible  evidence  of  attacks  by  rot-germs 
and  their  complete  defeat.  This  is  the  confirmation,  to  the  most  cynical, 
of  the  longevity  of  Cypress.  Mr.  Van  Tine  writes  as  follows: 
"April  19,  1916. — My  object  in  using  Cypress  is  the  fact  that  I  get  better  quality  of  wood 
for  many  purposes  than  other  kinds  and  grades  of  lumber.  The  object  of  this  room  (the  one 
shown  above)  was  to  produce  an  old,  quaint  effect  ....  The  selection  of  the  worm-eaten 
and  old  wood  ("Pecky")  has  taken  on  a  very  important  factor  in  the  room.  I  have  found  Cypress 
a  very  satisfactory  material  and  reliable  for  outside  and  inside  work,  and  take  pleasure 
in  making  this  statement."  {Signed)  W.  H.  VAN  TINE. 

JUST  IfRITE  FOR  FOL.  s—IT'S  A  FASCINATOR  AS  HELL  AS  A  MONEY-SAVER. 
{"Pecky"  Cypress  is  the  Loif  EST  GRADE  nf  Cypress, "the  Wood  Eternal" — but  it's  fine  for  what  it's  good  for.) 

Let  our  "ALL-ROUND  HELPS  DKI'ARTMENT"  htip  YOU.    Our  tntlrc  resources  are  at  your  service  with  Reliable  Counset 

SOUTHERN  CYPRESS  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION 

1202  Hibernia  Bank  Building,  New  Orleans,  La.,  or  1202  Heard  National  Bank  BIdg.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
INSISTONTRADE-MARKED  CYPRESS  AT  YOUR  LOCALLUMBER  DEALER'S.  IF  HE  HASN'T  IT,  LETUSKNOIF 


RUDYARD  KIPLING 

"Who  is  there  .  .  .  to  dispute  his  position 
as  the  greatest  of  living  poets?" — Brander 
Matthews  in  The  New  York  "Times." 


p^IS  work  stands  as  the  greatest 
contemporary  expression  of  the 
English  speaking  people,  and  the 
greatest  interpretation  of  our  times. 
The  complete  edition  of  his  verse, 
RUDYARD  KIPLING'S  VERSE: 
Inclusive  Edition,  1885-1918  is  an 
amazing  revelation  of  richness. 

Brander  Matthews  says,  "If  a 
seven  hundred  page  selection  of  the 


best  poetry  of  our  language  in  the 
past  thirty  years  could  be  set  by  the 
side  of  this  collection  of  Kipling's 
verse  ....  the  comparison  would  be 
wholly  to  the  advantage  of  the  poet 
who  stood  alone." 

Cloth,  $5.00;  Leather,  $10.00;  De 
Luxe  autographed  limited  edition, 
$25.00    Pubhshed  by 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  8b  CO. 


WATERLESS  WATER  LILIES 
By  HAROLD  H.  SCUDDER 

WHEN  I  was  a  boy  I  lived  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  never  saw  any  water 
lilies.  Very  few  others  there  ever  saw 
water  lilies  either  except  at  the  Botan- 
ical Gardens.  Their  rarity  at  home  enhanced  the* 
deep  and  lasting  impression  made  upon  me  one 
summer  morning  when,  coming  into  New  Haven 
on  a  vacation  trip.  I  found  boys  selling  the  flowers 
on  the  street.  They  had  gathered  them,  we 
were  told,  in  ponds  somewhere  nearby.  That 
was  a  good  many  years  ago,  but  the  memory  of 
those  wonderful  and  fragrant  blossoms  has  never 
faded;  it  was  revived  sharply  one  afternoon 
last  winter,  when,  idly  glancing  over  the  advertis- 
ing pages  of  a  magazine,  I  came  upon  something 
like  this:  "Why  Not  Have  A  Water  Garden? 
No  Pond  Necessary.    Grow  Lilies  In  A  Tub." 

Water  lilies!  Water  lilies  without  a  pond! 
Waterless  water  lilies,  so  to  speak.  I  was  in- 
terested. Even  /  could  grow  water  lilies  if  no 
pond  were  necessary.  In  truth  I  had  no  tub 
either,  but  perhaps  that  might  be  remedied.  I 
would  write  for  particulars. 

1  he  particulars  soon  came  in  the  shape  of  a 
small  but  gorgeously  illustrated  catalogue,  which 
prefaced  lists  of  beautiful  nymphaeas  with  a  few 


The  lily  tub  has  the  added  attraction  of  being  an  admirable  bird 
bath,  and  it  is  freciuonted  by  all  the  birds  in  the  neighborhood 


paragraphs  of  instructions  as  to  cultivation.  It 
seemed,  from  the  catalogue,  that  water  lilies  are 
of  two  sorts,  tender  and  hardy,  but  that  either 
can  be  grown  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
The  colors  they  offer  are  white,  yellow,  pink,  red, 
blue,  and  innumerable  variations  and  combina- 
tions of  these  colors,  and  they  need  but  a  foot  of 
water.  Of  course  some  sorts  grow  too  freely  to 
be  imprisoned  in  tubs,  the  common  wild  variety 
that  I  had  seen  at  New  Haven  being  one  of  these, 
but  there  were  many  that  were  guaranteed  to 
thrive  and  blossom  in  such  narrow  confines. 

T  DECIDED  upon  Nympha-a  Marliacea  alhida 
and  sent  in  my  order.  It  was  a  particularly 
attractive  lily,  "vigorous  and  of  a  sparkling 
whiteness,"  the  catalogue  said,  and  I  have  since 
found  that  the  catalogue  was  quite  right.  It  is 
indeed  vigorous,  too  much  so  for  a  tub,  but  its 
sparkling  whiteness  makes  up  for  that.  The 
cluster  of  stamens  make  a  pool  of  yellow  light  in 
the  centre  of  this  sunburst  of  dazzling  white.  An 
amazing  and  delicate  purity  characterizes  it. 

It  w;)s,  however,  sometime  after  deciding  upon 
the  albida  before  I  saw  a  blossom.  I  had  first  to 
prepare  a  place  for  it.  I  soon  discovered  that 
literally  a  tub  would  not  do.  It  was  large  enough 
around,  but  not  deep  enough.  I  he  water  lily 
tub  would  have  to  be  made  bv  truncating  a 
barrel.  The  barrel  once  whittled  down  to  size 
must  then  be  sunk  in  the  earth,  and  must  be 
filled  to  the  depth  of  one  foot  with  a  mixture  of 
garden  soil  and  well  rotted  cow  manure.  The 
prop(irtions  prescribed  were  one  of  manure  to 
three  of  soil,  and  bone  meal  could  be  substituted 
for  the  manure. 

Obtaining  a  barrel  seemed  to  be  a  simple  mat- 
ter. I  applied  to  my  grocer.  He  is  a  young  man, 
\txy  pleasant  and  affable,  and  he  agreed  at  once 
to  send  up  just  what  I  wanted,  though  he  was 
politely  amused  at  my  project  of  raising  water 
lilies  in  it.  The  barrel  came,  at  a  price  greatly 
exceeding  that  of  the  lily  itself,  but  as  it  was  a 
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HODGSONffoSs 


^  K) 


On  Boston 

A  colony  of  Hodgson  Portable  Houses  sprang 
up  on  Boston  Common  to  meet  war-workers' 
needs.  Did  you  see  them  there?  A  state  food- 
official  wrote  in  part:  "The  promptness  with 
which  you  executed  the  work  and  the  delightful 
neatness  of  your  cottages  have  brought  admira- 
tion from  everybody." 

Hodgson  Houses  were  in  cities  and  towns  about, 
wherever  there  was  need  for  good  houses  in  a 
hurry.  Even  Belgium  boasted  a  100-bed  Hodgson 
hospital. 


Common 

Offices,  hospitals,  barracks,  industrial  work- 
men's homes  and  emergency  schools  all  testify 
to  the  part  Hodgson  Portable  Houses  played  in 
the  war. 

Your  Hodgson  House  should  be  ordered  now. 
It's  the  ideal  way  of  settling  the  summer-cottage 
question.  Hodgson  Houses  arrive  in  painted 
sections  ready  to  set  up  —  skilled  workmen  un- 
necessary. Everything  from  10-room  cottages  to 
dog  houses  and  bird  houses. 
Send  for  illustrated  catalog  today. 


E.  F.  HODGSON  COMPANY 

Room  201,  Tl-JS  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  6  East  39th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Bobbink  ^  Atkins 


Visit 
Nursery 


Ask  for 

Catalogue 


Choicest 
>/iirsery6Gre 

rVoducts 


'  I  'HE  well-known  quality  of  our  products  remain 
standard,  but  accumulated  experience  teaches  us 
better  methods  of  service. 

Our  organization  is  manned  with  experts  in  each 
branch  of  the  business  and  equipped  with  facilities 
that  make  maximum  results  the  rule  —  not  the 
exception. 

With  the  present  uncertainty  of  labor,  you  will  do 
well  to  notify  us  of  your  garden  needs  at  once. 

Should  you  need  information,  write  now  so  that 
plants  needed  can  be  reserved  for  you  and  sent  as 
soon  as  the  ground  is  open 

NURSERYMEN  AND  FLORISTS 
RUTHERFORD  NEW  JERSEY 


New  Ideals 
in  Small  Homes 

Today's  tendency  is  toward  the  definite 
betterment  of  the  small  home — to  insure 
economy  with  distinctive  architectural  values. 

"Creo-Dipt"  Stained  Shingles  are  being  used 
for  side  walls  as  well  as  roofs.  Their  remarkable  beauty,  wide 
adaptability  in  color  and  application,  long-time  endurance  and 
true  economy  have  gained  recognition  of  the  leading  architects. 

Portfolio 
<y  Homes 


For  delightful  suggesh'ons,  send  today  for  Portfolio  of  Fifty 
Large  Photographs  of  Distinctive  Homes,  and  Color  Samples. 
Ask  about  •'Creo-Dipl"  Thatch  Roofs;  24"  Diiie  White  Side  Walls. 
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beautiful  gardens 

THE  perfect  grounds  that  you  dream  of  having,  don't  just  happen.  They  are  the  logical 
result  of  planting  according  to  the  original  plan  of  long  experienced  landscape  artists. 
The  lovely  garden  that  you  wish  is  waiting  for  you.  It  may  cost  much  less  than  you 
expect,  too.  You  have  only  to  call  on  the  Wagner  Landscape  Gardeners,  who  will 
prepare  plans  and  plant  for  you,  if  you  wish,  in  the  most  charming  manner,  Wagner  roses, 
hardy  flowers,  vines,  shrubs,  evergreens,  and  ornamental  trees.  No  matter  whether 
your  grounds  are  large  or  srrall,  you  will  be  delighted  with  Wagner  Plans  and  Planting.  If 
you  desire,  you  may  secure  Wagner  Pleuis  by  mail.  Send  to-day  for  our  new  catalogue  167. 

WAGNER  PARK  NURSERIES,  box  es,  Sidney,  ohio 

Nurserymen,  Landscape  Gardeners,  Florists 


to  get 
rid  of  your  stumps 


On  a  well-kept  estate  a  stump  is  an  eye-sore.  In  a  culti- 
vated field  it  means  a  definite  loss  of  money  each  year. 
The  cheapest  and  quickest  way  for  removing  such  eye- 
sores and  money  losers  is  to  use  Atlas  Farm  Powder. 
Your  own  men,  though  inexperienced  in  using  explosives, 
can  remove  stumps  and  boulders  from  your  grounds  or 
fields  easily  and  safely. 

How  to  load  and  fire  the  charges  is  explained  by  simple 
directions  given  in  our  book,  "Better  Farming,"  It  also 
contains  valuable  information  on  subsoiling,  ditching  and 
planting.    \\'rite  for  a  copy,  it  is  free. 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 
Division  C.L.-15  140  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia 


ATLAs 


Atlas  Farm  Powaer 


THE  Safest  ExPt.osiVE 


clean,  sound,  wirebound  sugar  barrel,  I  was 
satisfied. 

MY  NEXT  discovery  was  that  a  barrel  is  an 
extraordinarily  unhandy  object  to  saw. 
Not  only  would  it  roll  away  from  me,  or  suddenly 
toward  me,  quite  disconcertingly,  but  it  would 
wobble  viciously  first  toward  one  end  and  then 
toward  the  other.  It  was  a  task  of  some  labor 
and  considerable  ingenuity  to  wedge  the  thing  so 
that  it  could  be  held  still  enough  to  be  sawed.  I 
should  like  to  give  some  valuable  advice  on  the 
sawing  of  barrels,  but  find  that  I  have  none  to  give. 
I  sawed  my  barrel  for  some  time  with  an  ordinary 
hand  saw  and  then  again  with  the  kind  of  saw 
made  to  use  with  stove  wood.  There  was  no  great 
choice.  Sawing  a  barrel  is  not  one  of  the  pleasures, 
but  one  of  the  unavoidables,  in  the  tub  culture  of 
water  lilies. 

The  place  I  had  selected  for  my  tub  was  in  a 
side  flower  bed,  close  to  the  stump  of  an  old  apple 
tree  and  near  the  bay  window  of  our  dining  room. 
Excavating  for  the  barrel  was,  after  sawing, 
comparatively  easy,  except  that  every  once  in  a 
while  it  became  necessary  to  revert  to  the  saw 
when  massive  apple  tree  roots  were  unexpectedly 
disclosed.  The  barrel  was  then  set  down  into  the 
cavity  and  the  earth  tamped  down  around  it,  the 
soil  and  manure  mixture  dumped  in  from  the 
wheelbarrow,  and  the  water  added. 

The  addition  of  the  water  was  a  successful 
mistake.  It  was  a  mistake  because  one  is  told  to 
add  but  a  few  inches  of  water,  which  is  to  be  al- 
lowed to  warm  in  the  spring  sunshine  before  the 
planting  is  done.  I  filled  my  tub  to  the  very 
brim  with  ice  cold  well  water.  The  mistake  was 
a  success,  however,  because  the  filled  tub  soon 
began  to  demonstrate  its  inability  to  hold  water 
of  any  temperature.  Slowly  one  of  the  staves 
warped,  curling  gently  inward  until  its  edge 
slipped  past  that  of  the  stave  next  it,  and  the 
water  departed  forthwith.  I  watched  the 
approaching  catastrophe  from  the  dining  room 
windows  one  chilly  April  afternoon  and  wondered 
what  to  do.  l  iie  next  morning  the  barrel  was 
empty  and  the  crisis  had  to  be  met. 

CUGAR  or  flour  barrels  were  obviously  not 
going  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  water 
lily  culturist.  Some  thing  of  sterner,  firmer  stuff 
must  be  had.  In  a  dump  about  a  mile  from  the 
house  several  barrels  of  this  description  were, 
fortunately,  soon  discovered.  The  entire  family 
set  out  with  the  wheelbarrow  the  next  afternoon, 
to  salvage  one  of  these  derelict  casks.  Arrived 
at  the  dump,  I  looked  over  the  offerings  and 
finally  selected  what  appeared  to  be  a  sound 
cask,  once  in  the  distilling  trade.  With  some 
assistance  I  got  the  unwieldy  object  into  the 
barrow  and  trundled  it  home. 

The  sawing  of  tiiis  barrel  was  more  difficult 
than  had  been  that  of  the  first,  as  its  staves  were 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick  and  tightly  fitted 
together.  Within,  it  was  an  ill  smelling,  dark 
mass,  the  mother  of  countless  vinegars,  and 
everywhere  over  the  entire  inner  surface  an  un- 
wholesome looking  whitish  substance.  When, 
however,  I  discovered  that  this  last  was  parafl'in, 
with  which  tile  vessel  was  lined,  I  stopped  trying 
to  scrape  it  out. 

The  waterproof,  iron-bound  tub  was  rtow 
substituted  for  the  collapsed  wreck  in  the  garden 
and  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  lily.  This 
arrived  a  few  days  later,  about  the  first  of  May, 
and  was  planted  at  once.  I  planted  in  deep 
water,  forgetting  all  about  the  shallow  water 
directions  in  my  anxiety  to  ascertain  whether  this 
tub  was  going  to  be  water  tight.  With  the  lily 
came  two  water  poppies,  and  three  water  hya- 
cinths. 

TN  NEW  Hampshire  it  was  a  cold  May  with 
constant  rain  and  occasional  flurries  of  snow. 
The  water  hyacinth,  exposed  to  the  weather  be- 
cause it  floats  upon  the  surface,  gradually  suc- 
cumbed until  practically  every  leaf  had  disap- 
peared. The  poppies  and  the  lily  showed  no  signs 
of  life  all  that  month.  Along  in  early  June  the 
poppies  began  to  send  up  leaves  rapidly,  but  tiie 
Illy  did  nothing.  Then  I  dug  up  tlie  root  and 
found  it  rotting.  I  laid  its  demise  to  the  cold. 
It  had  been  plunged  into  a  tub  of  cold  water  and 
tiie  sun  which  was  to  have  warmed  that  water  had 
failed  to  sliine. 

I  wrote  post  haste  to  the  dealer  and  soon  had 
another  albida  root.  There  was  a  wait  of  a  week 
or  so  after  planting,  and  then  the  leaves  began  to 
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The  Charm  of  Home  Trees 
That  Are  Ever  Beautiful 

Evergreens  provide  tKe  year  'round  beautp  for  Kome  grounds  that  no 
otKer  form  or  variety  of  tree  or  shrub  or  plant  can  impart. 

The  Evergreen  is  something  Nature  has  given  to  Man  to  typify  eternal 
promise — the  promise  that  Spring 
shall  always  come  again.   In  snowy 
Winter,  it  gives   the  only 
note  of  comforting  color  in 
a  bleak  landscape.  In  Sum- 
mer, it  gives  serenity)  to  the 
riot  of  colors  that  the  smil- 
ing sun  coaxes  forth  from 
Nature. 


Nurturing  the  Evergreen  is  a  sciPnce 
in  itself.  Totally  different  from 
propagating  fruit  trees.  It  requires 
—  and  deserves— a  lifetime  of  study. 
And  the  fact  that  over  three  gen- 
erations of  one  family  have  been 
devoted  to  the  study  of  and  the 
Irowing  of  better  Evergreens,  is  the 
reason  why 


^irVERGREENS 


enjoy  their  reputation  among  home-owners. 
Add  the  serene  beauty  of  Hill's  Evergreens  to 
your  home  town,  suburban  or  country  home. 
The  cost  is  modest.  The  effect  is  a  restful 
charm  —  an  all-the-year-round  beauty. 
Specify  Hill's  Evergreens  when  consulting 
with  your  landscape  architect,  nurseryman  or 
florist. 

We  are  ready  to  supply  choice  specimens  of   be  to  your  hking. 
THE  D.  HILL  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Inc.,  292  Cedar  St.,  DUNDEE,  ILL, 

B^ver^reen  Specialists  for  Over  60  Years 


the  most  desirable  varieties.  Have  an 
almost  unlimited  stock  to  pick 
from.    "We  guarantee  safe  de- 
livery and  satisfaction. 
Send  your  name  on  a  post 
card  for  our  1920  Evergreen 
Book  -  interesting— instructive 
—  and  our  price  quotations  will 


EARLIEST  OF  ALL 
THE  ROSES 

Days  Ahead  of  Any  Other  Variety 

This  Beautiful  and  Exceptionally  Hardy 
Chinese  HUGONIS  Rose 

is  unique.    It's  the  first  rose  to  bloom 
in  the  spring,  beginning  with  second 
season  after  planting.  Every  branch 
of  previous  year's  growth  becomes 
lined  on  all  sides  to  the  very  tip  with 
closely-set,  wide-open,  single  flowers, 
like  dainty  yellow  hollyhocks — bran- 
ches bend  over  with  weight  of  blooms. 
The  HUGONIS  is  one  of  the  cele- 
brated Conard  Star  Roses — we  were 
the  first  to  supply  it  in  this  country. 

.'ONARD 

ROSES 

BLOOI^ 

They  are  guaranteed  to  bloom  or  money 
refunded.    The  durable,  celluloid  Star  Tag 
is  an  exclusive  feature  of  our  Star  Rose  Ser- 
vice. It  labels  your  rose  and  is  your  guarantee. 
The  supply  of  HUGONIS  is  limited  and  the 
demand  large.    Don't  defer  ordering — be  the 
first  in  yoiu-  community  to  have  one  of  these 
unusual  roses — take  advantage  of  oiu:  special 

EARLV  SSPKI-Nt;  OFFKK 
•  «s.50  we  will  send  voii  bv  Parcel  Post-paid,  a  field- 
.vn   HUGONIS    ROSi;    PL.^NT.  with  Coiia--' 
Ta;;  attached— our  new.  s^  pa  e.  illus- 
it?d  C.\TALUG.  otrerinij  over  300  varn 
Canard   Star   Koses   snd   otlter  flowers 
ue  will  send  the  interesting  and  in- 

ri*<iuost. 

CONARD  -^^^ROSES 
&  Jones  Co.iioii2.'..West  Grove,  Pa. 

R.  P>  le.  Pres.  A,  «  inr/er.  \  ii:e  Pres, 
Backed  I'y  tncr  50  yt.^t     ^.xfci  it>uc. 


ll'henener  you  get  roses 
make  sure  they  are  jjnar- 
anteed.  This  Ta;^'  mark.'; 
all  genuine  Conard  Star 
Roses — each  one  of  w  hich 
is  hacked  hyoiir  u'l^^f-intee. 


Truly  a  Horticultural  Achievement 

6  YEAR  OLD 
FRUITING  TREES 

Apples,  Pears,  Plums 

Plant  These  Large  Trees  and  Save 
Four  to  Five   Years  of  JVaiting 


THE  trees  ordinarily  offered  by  nurserymen  are  but  one  and  two  years 
old;  we  can  supply  the  same  kind  to  those  who  prefer  them  but  for  im- 
mediate results  plant  large  size  fruiting  trees.  They  are  as  safe  to  plant 
as  elms  or  maples  and  you  would  not  think  of  planting  a  small  elm  or  a 
small  maple  tree.  The  photograph  shows  one  of  these  large  super-size  fruiting 
trees — it  is  plain  to  see  that  it  has  taken  us  years  to  produce  such  trees,  nor 
have  we  stinted  on  the  expense  of  producing  them.  Notice  the  height,  the 
well  balanced  top,  the  magnificent  root  system,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk — 
I00'~^>  PERFECT.  Such  trees  cannot  be  produced  cheaply,  they  cost  you 
more  at  the  start  but  save  you  years  of  waiting  and  dollcurs  in  land  vzdue. 
Order  one  tree  or  one  hundred — ice  guarantee  satisfaction. 


APPLES 
Baldwin 
Northern  Spy 
Oldenburg 
R.  I.  Greening 
Rome  Beauty 
Stayman's  Winesap 


VARIETIES 

PEARS 

Anjou 
Bartlett 

Clapp's  Farvourite 

Duchess 

Kieffer 

Seckel 


PLUMS 
Abundtince 
Burbank 
Bradshaw 
French  Prune 
Lombard 
October  Purple 


Price  while  the  stock  lasts: — $7.00  each;  $75  per  dozen;  $500  per  hundred, 
f.o.b.  Rochester. 

IMPORTANT — For  descri'-tions  and  prices  of  a  complete  list  of  "Glenwood 
Products"  send  for  a  copy  of  our  1920  catalogue  of  Dependable  Trees  and 
Plants — it's  free. 

GLEN  BROS..  INC. 

Glenwood  Nursery,  1 902  Main  St.  E.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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To  Owners  of  Estates! 


A SUGGESTION:  You  can  add  wisely — and  economically — without  any  penalty — to  the 
lasting  resources  of  your  estate,  if  you  plant  clusters  or  copses  of  Shade  Trees.  There 
is  no  such  expense  of  maintenance  as  in  the  case  of  extensive  lawns  or  architectural 
features.  And  after  all,  is  there  anything  more  beautiful — untiringly  so — than  a  well-placed 
"oasis"  of  Shade  Trees?  Plant  them  not  only  near  the  house  but  in  the  "offscape" — (vistas, 
as  well  as  shade,  have  a  dollars-and-cents  value) — and  along  the  roadside.  In  your  slate, 
perhaps,  as  in  ours,  roadside  planting  leads  to  a  reduclion  in  your  tax  assessment!  Ask  us  for 
more  details. 

Moons  Nurseries 

THE   WM.  H.  MOON  CO. 

MORRISVILLE     PEN  NSYLVAN I A 

wfiich  is  /  mile  from  Tirenion,  N.J. 
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Put  Your  Fence  Problems 
Up  to  Us 

DY  "us,"  wc  mean  our  Service  Department,  whose  sole  bus- 
iness  is  to  go  carefully  into  each  individual  problem,  and 
make  suggestions  for  its  most  logical  solution. 

This  service  costs  you  nothing,  nor  obligates  you  at  all. 

It  may,  however,  save  you  both  money  and  disappointment. 

American  Fence 
Construction  Co. 


98  Church  Street 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


FOR  SALE 

HALP'-DWARF  apple  trees  planted  in  1910 
now  in  full  bearing.  If  transplanted  in  the 
Spring  and  properly  cared  for  should  bear  a  crop 
in  1921.  (lood  keeping  Winter  apples.  Price  in 
the  ground  at  farm  Ten  Dollars  per  tree.  Samples 
of  these  trees  which  were  transplanted  in  the  Spring 
of  1919  can  be  seen  at  the  place  of  Mr.  James 
N.  Hill,  Wheatley  Hills,  L.  I.,  and  arrangements 
can  be  made  with  Fred.  Mampoteng,  103  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  for  digging  and  trans- 
planting the  trees. 

ELLIESTOUN  FARM 

Mount  Kisco.  N.  Y. 

LORENZO  SEMPLE.  Proprietor       JOHN  HUGHES.  Foreman 


|TT  "The  Valley  of  Vision"  {by  Sarah  Comstock). 

Jl  The  story  of  a  woman's  vision  and  the  man  who  came  to 
share  it.    Net.  $1 .50.    Doublcday,  Page  &  Co..  Publishers. 


Kunderd's  Wonderful 
New  Ruffled  Gladioli 

are  by  far  the  grandest  in  the  world.    All  competent  authorities 

will  tell  you  that,  and  you  are  far 
behind  on  Gladiolus  unless  your 
garden  has  them.  You  need  our 
catalogue  for  the  information  it 
contains,  even  if  you  do  not  send 
us  your  order.  It  is  beautifully 
illustrated,  describes  nearly  400 
of  our  own  varieties  only,  and 
is  free  on  request. 


A.  E.  KUNDERD 

Originator  of  the  Ruffled  Gladioli 
Box  3     Goshen,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 


appear.  It  was  getting  warm  now.  Along  with 
the  first  hot  spell,  grandma  arrived,  and  she, 
faithful  to  written  instructions,  had  interrupted 
her  journey  in  Boston  and  had  brought  with  her 
from  there,  in  a  little  tin  pail,  three  lively  young 
goldfish.  The  goldfish  were  to  eat  the  larvae  of 
the  mosquitoes  which  were  certain,  I  had  been 
assured,  to  thrive  in  my  barrel,  if  nothing  else  did. 

They  plunged  down  into  the  cool  dark  depths 
of  the  tub  and  disappeared  among  the  shadows  of 
the  water  hyacinth  roots,  now  recovermg  and 
beginning  to  put  forth  bright  green  shoots.  The 
fish  were  fed  some  finely  ground  puppy  biscuit  at 
first,  but  since  then  they  have  been  left  to  their 
own  resources  and  are  only  seen  now  (September) 
when  I  am  taking  out  dead  leaves  and  so  have 
to  pry  apart  some  of  the  mass  of  vegetation  on  the 
surface.  They  seem  plumper  and  larger  than 
when  they  entered,  and  they  are  to  winter  lux- 
uriously m  an  aquarium.  We  have  seen  no  signs  of 
mosquitoes,  at  least  of  tub-born  ones,  and  so  it 
seems  safe  to  assume  that  the  goldfish  have  been 
as  effective  as  they  have  been  ornamental. 

npHE  forced  replanting  of  the  water  lily  made 
blossoming  time  late,  but  one  afternoon  in 
early  August  a  great  bud  appeared.  It  arose  in 
the  night  apparently  and  remained  closed  the 
next  day.  The  following  morning  it  opened 
about  ten  o'clock  and  remained  open  until  five  or 
half  past.  It  repeated  this  performance  for  six 
days  and  then  upon  the  seventh  slowly  sank 
beneath  the  surface  and  appeared  no  more. 

The  water  lily  is  nothing  if  not  dramatic.  It 
has  not  bloomed  since  then,  and  I  think  now  will 
not  bloom  again  this  season;  but  its  one  ap- 
pearance was  a  triumph.  Its  dazzling  purity,  its 
emergence  from  the  oozy  depths,  and  its  with- 
drawal into  them  again  on  the  mystic  seventh 
day  were  almost  theatrically  effective. 

'  I  "'HE  next  excitement  came  when  the  first  of 
-■■  the  water  poppies  bloomed.  The  little  bud 
had  been  in  evidence  for  several  days,  and  finally 
expanded  into  a  delicately  pale,  three-petaled, 
yellow  blossom,  strikingly  like  that  of  the  Iceland 
poppy.  This  little  flower,  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  lasted  but  one  day.  There  have 
been  others  since  and  there  are  many  buds,  but 
one  day  to  a  flower  is  the  unbreakable  law  of  the 
poppy. 

I  know  now  that  my  water  lily  has  been  sti- 
flingly  crowded  by  the  poppies  and  the  hyacinths. 
One  lily  to  a  tub  is  enough  and  it  must  be  a  con- 
servatively inclined  lily  even  then.  My  lily 
would  have  bloomed  more  freely  had  it  not  been 
crowded  by  other  jilants  and  had  it  been  planted 
at  the  proper  time  (as  soon  as  the  weather  was 
finally  warm).  Further,  this  particular  variety 
is  not  a  very  free  blooming  kind,  and  another  se- 
lection migiit  have  been  wiser. 

Around  the  tub  I  had  planted  various  water 
loving  plants  to  form  a  background  for  the 
aquatics  themselves.  This  had  been  good  prac- 
tice in  the  case  of  a  real  pond,  but  in  the  case 
of  the  barrel  it  was  a  mistake.  If  the  barrel  is 
water  tight  the  semi-aquatics  will  get  no  moisture, 
and  if  It  is  not  water  tight  the  lilies,  poppies,  and 
hyacinths  will  have  nothing  in  which  to  grow. 
My  barrel  was  water  tight  and  consequently 
the  plants  on  shore  suffered.  The  clumps  of 
Japanese  iris  wilted  from  drought  where  bearded 
iris  would  have  thrived.  The  cardinal  flowers 
and  hibiscus  needed  more  water  than  they  got, 
but  they  are  hardy  and  resourceful  plants  and 
triumphed  over  the  drought.  The  first  hibiscus 
blossom  measured  seven  inches  across  and  the  plant 
has  now  been  blooming  constantly  for  a  month. 

T  HAVE  concluded  from  my  experiment  that 
water  lilies  can  be  grown  in  a  tub.  Running 
water  is  unnecessary,  the  only  fresh  supply  needed 
being  added  from  time  to  time  by  hose  or  bucket 
to  make  up  for  the  losses  by  evaporation.  A 
row  of  tubs  with  one  lily  for  each  tub  would  make 
an  extremely  interesting  aquatic  border.  As  for 
myself,  I  have  been  graduated  and  I  shall  build  a 
small  concrete  pool  next  year,  but  I  shall  also 
keep  my  tub. 

The  tub  has  one  added  attraction  which  should 
not  be  left  unmentioned.  It  is  an  admirable  bird 
bath,  frequented  by  all  the  birds  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. They  stand  on  the  water  lily  leaves  or  float 
around  on  the  hyacinth  plants  and  splash  to  their 
hearts'  content.  One  little  canary-like  black  and 
yellow  bird  and  his  greenish  yellow  spouse  are 
constant  visitors  and  leave  us  tiny  canary-edged 
souvenir  feathers. 
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Wherein  the  Greenhouse  You  Own,  Passes  Judgment 


Scout  the  idea,  as  some  of 
us  do,  nevertheless,  there 
are  certain  things,  the  pos- 
session of  which  give  a 
pleasure  distinct  from  their 
mere  possession. 

A  pleasure  sometimes 
founded  on  there  being  a 
limited  few  of  like  posses- 
sion. 

We  may  even  cheerfully  ac- 
cept the  hint  of  being  snob- 
bish, when  somehow,  we 
don't  quite  enjoy  a  thing  of 
unrecognized  standing;  al- 
though, intrinsically,  it  may 
have  equal  merit  with 
others. 

We  want  that  certain  ad- 
ditional  something,  that,  for 


example,  goes  with  the  name 
of  Bailey,  Banks  and  Biddle; 
Gorham,  or  Tiffany. 

In  like  manner,  the  posses- 
sion of  a  U-Bar  Greenhouse 
becomes  so  much  more  than 
its  mere  possession. 

So  it  is  that  the  things  we 
have;  pass  judgment  on  or 
for  us. 

Would  you  be  interested  in 
knowing  some  U-Bar  own- 
ers in  the  vicinity  of  your 
country  home? 

Or  if  you  incline  to  talk 
with  one  of  our  representa- 
tives; at  your  suggestion 
only,  one  will  be  pleased  to 
make  an  appointment. 
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Not  only  the  most  dependable  guide 
for  the  flower  lover  and  the  vegetable 
grower,  but  the  most  complete  catalogue 
in  America. 

Everything  worth  growing  is  listed— the  really 
meritorious  novelties  as  well  as  the  tried  and  true 
varieties  that  have  stood  the  test  of  years. 

Selected  strains  are  offered  in  practically  every 
vegetable  and  flower.  Special  departments  de- 
voted to  Gladioli,  Cannas,  Dahlias,  Roses;  and 
many  pages  to  Perennials,  of  which  we  are  the 
largest  growers  in  America.  224  pages,  6  color 
plates  and  hundreds  of  photographic  reproduc- 
tions of  Vegetables,  Flowers,  Aquatics,  Small 
Fruits  and  Garden  Requisites. 

A  copy  will  be  mailed  free 
if  you  mention  this  publication 

HENBYA.DREER 


mm 


'  I  'HE  horse  mower  made  for  the  "big  jobs. 
•■•  The  most  economical  and  efficient  means  for 
cutting  large  areas  of  grass.    It  has  a  cutting 
width  of  86  inches. 

On  golf  courses,  wide  spread  lawns,  of  large  estates  or 
public  parks,  it  rides  hills  and  hollows  with  ease,  cutting 
cleanly  and  uniformly. 

The  "PENNSYLVANIA  TRIO"  upholds  every  tra- 
dition of  the  famous  "PENNSYLVANIA"  Quality  Line 
of  Lawn  Mowers,  known  for  years  as  the  most  efficient,  longest- 
lived,  and  easiest-running  mowers  made. 

Send  for  full  information  and  price. 

PENNSYLVANIA  LAWN  MOWER  WORKS,  Inc. 
1627  N.  23rd  St..  Philadelphia 
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Does  the  Work  of 
Four  Men 


This  Coldwell  Motor  Lawn  Mower  and 
Roller  (walk  tvpe)  pays  for  itself  many 
times  in  the  wages  it  saves. 

One  man  using  this  rapid  machine  will 
mow  as  much  as  fcur  men  with  hand 
mowers  and  rolls  the  lawn  at  the  same 
time.  Geared  up  to  four  miles  an  hour. 
Easily  operated.    Long  wear. 

Coldwell's  Combination  Motor  Lawn 
Mower  and  Roller,  Model  "J",  is  the  lat- 
est ride  type  machine.  Weighs  1 100 
pounds  on  the  drive  rollers,  40  inch  cut. 
Especially  useful  on  parks,  large  estates 
and  country  clubs. 

Write  for  complete  catalogue  of  the  Cold- 
well  line,  including  Gang  Mowers,  Horse 
and  Hand  Lawn  Mowers. 


Coldwell  Lawn  Mower 
Company 

Largest  Mak  -s  of  High-Oracle 
Lawn  M^U!crs  in  the  World 

Office  and  Factory :  Newburgh,  New  York 
Chicago  Office:  62  Fast  Lake  St.,  Chicago.  III. 


If  so,  "My  Home"  —  a  handsomely  illustrated 
book  which  gives  helpful  hints  on  interior  finish- 
ing and  color  schemes,  will  be  sent  free  on  recjuest 
to  its  publishers,  the  well-known  Varnish  makers: 

PRATT  &  LAMBERT-INC. 
113  Tonawanda  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Parr's 
Hardy 
lant 

)ecialties 


A  treatise  on  the  hardy  gar- 
den, containing  information 
r%j  on  upward  of  500  varieties 

Mlant  of  Peonies  (the  most  com- 

o         'Is-'  plete   collection   in  exist- 

tjpQCiaiZlQS        ence),  Lcmoine's  new  and 
rareDeutzias,  Philadelphus 

and  Lilacs,  and  Irises  (both  Japanese  and  German)  of  whic  h  I 
have  all  the  newer  introductions  and  the  old-time  favorites. 

An  aljridged  edition  will  be  forwarded  to  garden  lovers  who 
do  not  have  a  copy  of  the  regular  Sixth  Edition,  issued  in  igiq. 

Bertrand  H.  Farr 

Wyomissing  Nurseries  Co. 

103  Garfield  Avenue     Wyomissing,  Penna. 


V  will  hold  it 
Juneth.s  ye 


ruial  mrctiii-:  in  Kea  ;ji 


Be  Sure  of 
Early  and 
Hardy  Plants 

By  startingyoiirplants  under. Sunlisi  lit  Double- 
Glass  Sash,  you  will  eliminate  mat  and  shutter 
nuisance,  save  time,  work,  inoney  and  be  sure 
of  stocky,  healthy  plants  several  weeks  earlier. 
Successful  gardeners  everj'where  are  using  them. 

For  indoor  gardening  you  should  have  one  of  our 
SUNLIGHT  GREENHOUSES 

built  entirely  of  cypress  and  gl.iss.  They  are  inexpensive, 
prattical,  economical.  .Shipped  in  perfect  htting  sections, 
th=y  are  easy  to  erect  and  each  sash  can  be  removed  at  will 
for  use  on  hot-beds  or  cold-frames.  Investigate! 


SUNLIGHT  DOUBLE  GLASS 
SASH  COMPANY 
Ditision  oj 
ALFRED  STRUCK  CO..  Inc. 

950  E.  Broadua; 
(Est.  I860)         Louisville,  Ky. 


jnd  Cold  trames 


^  Every  "Country  Life" 
reader  should  own  a  copy 
of  this  book.  It  has  be- 
come the  standard  book 

on  home  furnishings,  and  is 
used  as  a  household  authority 
whenever  a  problem  in  deco- 
ration or  arrangement  arises. 
^  These  chapter  headings  will 
partially  describe  the  scope  of 
the  book.  When,  Where  and 
How  to  Decorate;  Color  and 
Its  Relation  to  the  Decorative 
Idea;  Balance  and  Movement; 
Scale,  Motifs,  and  Textures  as  They 
Relate  to  Furnishing  and  Decorat- 
ing; Historic  Art  Periods  and  the 
Ideas  Which  They  Represent;  The 
Period  of  Individual  Creation — 
Chippendale,  Heppelwhite,  Shera- 
ton, Adam  and  Other  Georgian 
Types;  The  Modern  House,  The 
Individual  House. 

C  In  its  explanation  and  treatment  of  the 
blind  popular  taste  for  period  furniture, 
and  exotic  decoration,  it  is  of  admirable 
service.  And  it  completely  fulfils  what  it 
starts  out  to  do.  to  show  how  "the  interior 
decoration  of  a  house  may  be  the  complete 
expression  of  the  occupant's  taste." 
Ncl  price,  $5.00.    Profusely  illustrated. 

INTERIOR 
DECORATION 

by  FRANK  ALVAH  PARSONS 
At  all  Published 
Bookstores       |ta6l|  by 

DOUBLEDAY,   PAGE  8e  COMPANY 
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A  Field  of  Asters  on  one  of  the  Vick  Seed  Farms 

Our  Newest  Asters 

We  have  introduced  more  new  distinct 

varieties  than  all  other  American  seedsmen 
combined.  On  our  experimental  grounds  we  are 
constantly  working  on  many  new  classes  and 
types  out  of  which  we  usually  secure  two  or 
three  new  varieties  each  season.  We  save  seeds 
from  all  these  experimental  varieties  only  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  continue  these  strains. 

The  rest  we  put  into  VICK'S  NOVELTY  MIXTURE 
which  will  show  the  wonderful  variety  of  classes  and 
types  we  are  working  on.  VICK'S  NOVELTY  MIX- 
TURE per  packet  25c. 

Vick's  Branching  Aster  Collection 

One  packet  each.  White.  Crimson,  Carmine.  Pink,  Pur- 
ple. Lavender,  Dark  Violet  and  Rose.  Eight  full  pack- 
ets 75c. 

Over  500  Acres  of  Seed  Farms 

devoted  to  the  scientific  production  of  bulbs,  shrubs, 
etc.,  where  we  take  great  care  to  maintain  VICK 
QUALITY,  THE  BEST  THE  EARTH  PRODUCES. 

Vick's  Irondequoit  Muskmelon 

"Jentle  Reader,  didja  ever  sirtk  your  face  clean  up  to  the 
ears  into  a  genuine  home  grown  Irondequoit  mush  melon? 
Didja?  Gee!  '  It's  a  picture  no  artist  can  paint.'  About 
the  size  of  a  peck  measure,  or,  if  the  gods  are  kind, 
maybe  a  peck  and  a  half.  All  faded  and  sandy  outside, 
like  a  disappointed  pum'kin;  but  inside.  Oh  Boy! — A  lus- 
cious, globular  ooze  of  gay  Persian  orange,  shading  away 
to  deepest,  most  enticing  sea  green  at  the  edges.  A 
symphony  of  color  to  the  eye,  a  rhapsody  to  the  taste,  as 
each  festive,  melting  morsel  goes  trickling  down  a  sur- 
prised and  delighted  gullet — with  a  case  of  cramps  lying 
in  wait  if  you  go  too  far.  But  never  mind,  'Death,  where 
is  thy  sting'  if  we  can  shuffle  off  blissfully  with  our  fea- 
tures buned  fathoms  deep  in  a  home  grown  mush  melon!" 

This  is  a  word  picture  by  Jack  W.  Siieare  appearing 
in  the  Rochester  Ad  Club's  paper  "  Bumblebee."  The 
seed  of  Vick's  Irondequoit  Muskmclons  at  25  cents  per 
packet  will  yield  wonderful  dividends  in  satisfaction. 
Thousands  of  other  satisfied  customers  testify  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  this  as  well  as  many  other  interesting  and 
valuable  varieties  of  Vegetables,  Flowers  and  Fruits  listed 
in  America's  leading  seed  catalogue. 

VICK'S  ^t'^^Rlt  GUIDE  f'^eI 

A  worthwhile  book  for  every  one  interested 
in  gardening.  Lists  all  the  old  standbys  and 
many  splendid  new  varieties.  Contains  valu- 
able instructions  on  planting  and  care,  based 
on  our  experience  as  America's  Oldest  Cata- 
logue Seed  Concern.  Tliis  hook,  the  best  we  have  issued, 
is  absolutely  free.  Send  for  your  copy  to-day  before  you 
forget.   A  post  card  is  suflicienl. 

JAMES  VICK'S  SONS 
64  Stone  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.        "The  Flower  City" 


'No  library  complete  without  Kipling  complete" 


BEAUTIFY  YOUR 
FLORIDA  HOME 


Royal  Palm 
Nurseries  offer 
you  the  planting 
material  —  high  quality, 
adapted  to  local  conditions. 

Bamboos,  flowering 
shrubs  and  trees,  palms, 
roses — an  infinite  variety 
from  which  to  select. 

Send  for  free  copy  of  our 
"Beautiful  Cirounds"  book. 
Ask  about  our  service  as 
landscape  desi<;ners  and  ex- 
pert horticulturists. 

REASONER  BROTHERS 

ROYAL  PALIVI  NURSERIES 

I    ONECO,  Florida,  U.S.  A. 

r  Decorative  plants  for  norfh- 

'■'''■V        '■'■'I  hcfnes  are  a  ypi-ciah\ 
:rilh  us. 


urpees 

row 


Five  of  the 
Finest  vegetables 
For  2Sc 

THAT  you  may  know  the  value  of  Bur- 
pee Quality  Seeds,  we  offer  below  a 
collection  of  Vegetable  Seeds  that  are  un- 
equaled  for  productiveness  and  deliciousness 
and  which  are  among  the  many  varieties  of 
the  "Best  Seeds  That  Grow."  Originally  In- 
troduced by  Burpee. 


Burpee's  Golden  Bantam  Corn 

The  most  famous  sweet  com  in  the  world. 

Burpee's  Black  Red  Ball  Beet 

The  best  beet  for  the  home  garden 

Burpee's  Wayahead  Lettuce 

An  early  and  sure  heading  variety 

Burpee's  Scarlet  Button  Radish 

Extra  early  round  bright  red  radish 

Burpee's  Stringless  Green  Pod  Bean 

Brittle,  tender,  and  absolutely  stringless 

If  purchased  separately  uhe  above  would  cost  55c. 
They  will  be  sent  together  with  the  Burpee  leaflet, 
"Suggestions  on  Sowing"  for  25c. 


BURPEE'S  Annual 

is  a  complete  guide  to  the  vegetable  and  flower  gar- 
den. It  fully  describes  the  Burpee  Quality  Seeds 
with  a  hundred  of  the  finest  vegetables  and  flowers 
illustrated  in  the  colors  of  nature.  If  you 
are  interested  in  gardening,  Burpee's  An- 
nual will  be  mailed  to  you  free.  Write  for 
j'our  copy  to-day. 


W.  ATLEE 

Seed  Growers 


BURPEE  CO. 

Philadelphia 


BURPEE  5 
WAYAHEAD  LETTUCE 


BURPEE'S 
BLACK  RED  BALL  BEET 
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Here  Indeed  is  a  Treasure  Trove 
of  New  Garden  Material 


Wherein  lies  most  the  subtle  charm  of 
those  enchanting  old-world  gardens 
you  remember? 

Those  quaint  and  quiet  bits  of  para- 
dise, held  in  the  sunny  hollows  of  gray 
walls  or  guarding  evergreens,  fleeting 
glimpses  of  which  left  you  a  longing 
for  such  a  garden  for  your  own. 

Their  charm  lay  not  alone  in  the  glory 
of  their  coloring — soft,  melting  pastels, 
balanced  here  and  there  by  a  touch  of 
flame  or  a  flash  of  blue.  Nor  yet  in 
the  delicately  pervading  perfume  of 
heliotrope  and  pinks  and  mignonette. 

Their  {ndifiduality—thnt  was  the  secret. 
The  charm  of  such  little  things  as 
simple,  delicately  colored  single  asters, 
instead  of  stiff  and  obtrusive  colored 


ones.  Such  things  as  Antirrhinum 
bred  true  to  one  pleasing  shade,  instead 
of  a  motley  mixture. 

Sutton's  new  garden  book  is  full  of  just 
such  things,  ready  to  give  the  charm 
of  distinction  to  your  garden.  It's  a 
treasure  trove  of  new  garden  material 
— much  of  which  may  be  obtained 
nowhere  else.  And  it  gives  complete 
cultural  directions. 

It  is  sent  by  our  American  Agents  on 
receipt  of  35c.  which  is  refunded  with 
a  order. 

'I  he  edition  for  America  is  limited,  .so 
to  make  sure  of  your  copy,  send  early. 

Our  booklet  "SEEDS"  is  full  of  in- 
teresting facts  about  seed  growing. 
It's  sent  for  the  asking. 


H.  P.  WINTER  &  CO. 
64- B  Wall  Street 
New  Yoek,  N.  Y. 


READING,  ENGLAND 


The  SHERMAN  T.  BLAKE  CO. 
^Tit  429-B  Sacramento  Street 

^  ^-"Vl  Francisco,  Cal. 


This  Book  of 
.WATER  LILIES 


tells  how  easily  you  can  have 
these    fragrant    and  waxy 
blooms  in  your  own  garden; 
illustrates  the  variety  "Mary"' 
in  nature's  dainty  tints,  and 
9thers  by  photographic  reproduc- 
tions Descriptions  and  directions 
are  truthful,  and  will  tell  you  just 
how  to  grow  Water  Lilies. 

Write  to-day  joy  a  free  copy 

INDEPENDENCE  NURSERIES 

Independence,  Ohio 


JTT  "Impressions  of  Theodore  Roosevelt"  {by 

Til  Lawrence  F.  Abboll).  The  great  American  as  he  ap- 
peared  lo  the  eyes  0}  an  inlimale  friend  and  associate.  No 
formal  biography  can  give  so  vitalizing  and  real  a  picture.  At 
all  booksellers'.    Net,  $3.00.    Doubleday.  Page  &  Co. 


TRICKER'S  BOOK  ON 
WATER  LILIES— FREE 


You  will  like  this  booklet  if  you 
care  for  flowers  —  lilies  can  be 
easily  grown  in  a  tub  and  you're 
sure  to  start  them  sometime;  why 
not  be  ahead  of  the  rest?  Until  the 
edition  is  exhausted  I  will  mail 
cop.es  of  my  water  lily  booklet 
free  to  those  who  request  it. 

It  contains  cultural  directions, 
many  hints,  and  is  thoroughly 
illustrated.    Send  to-day  for  this 
book,  you  will  find  it  extremely 
intcrestini;  and  entertaining. 

William  Tricker 
Box  A  Arlington,  N.  J. 


Smoky 
Fireplaces 

Made  to 
Draw 


No  payment  accepted  unless 
successful 


Also  expert  services  on 
general  chimney  work 


FREDERIC   N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 
Engineera  and  ContractorM 
211  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Evergreens 


Good,  full  rooted, 
plump  top  trees  cost  so 
Jiltle  more  than  poor 
ones,  why  not  have 
them? 


Scud  for  catalogue. 

,  1      Tuliuy  T^eKrS*  Cor 

^■■^^     V  AUhsLSifa  of  ThP  Tr>> 


tull.»rferJ  N.J. 


APPLE  TREES  WORTH 
SAVING 

THE  value  of  a  good  apple  tree  to-day  is 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  value  of  a 
similar  tree  ten  years  ago,  and  the  effort 
which  should  be  made  to  save  ailing  or 
damaged  trees  has  increased  commensurately. 
Iwo  or  three  facts  in  connection  with  the  apple 
tree  should  be  remembered.  One  is  that  the 
apple  is  a  tree  with  a  great  deal  of  vital  tenacity. 
It  is  a  native  American  tree,  and  its  ancestors 
fought  for  survival  under  forest  conditions  with 
other  trees.  A  second  fact  is  that  it  is  a  tree 
which  normally  lives  to  a  wonderful  old  age. 
laken  in  conjunction  with  the  potential  value 
of  fruit,  a  great  deal  of  pains  can  be  expended 
with  good  judgment  on  unhealthy  apple  trees  of 
even  advanced  age. 

A  good  illustration  of  this  is  the  case  of  an 
Eastern  farm,  purchased  by  its  present  owners 
twenty  years  ago.  There  were  two  old  apple 
orchards  on  the  farm,  one  fifty  and  the  other 
nearly  one  hundred  years  old.  .Some  of  the  trees 
were  dead,  and  many  were  dying.  A  different 
sort  of  owner  would  have  cut  the  old  trees  out — 
they  looked  an  unpromising  lot. 

DI  T  the  new  owners  were  far-sighted.  They 
tackled  those  old  trees,  pruned  and  patched 
them,  fertilized  the  orchards,  and  as  it  was  needed, 
sprayed.  By  persistent  endeavor,  they  brought 
both  orchards  back  into  health.  A  large  majority 
of  the  trees  became  thrifty,  vigorous  producers. 

Apples  from  these  old,  reclaimed  orchards 
have  taken  prizes  in  dozens  of  large  shows. 
Some  of  the  trees  are  considered  such  splendid 
specimens  of  their  kind  that  experiment  stations 
have  obtained  scions  from  them. 

It  is  a  pity,  but  much  too  true,  that  thousands 
of  old  orchards  like  this  one,  orchards  \^hich  had 
in  them  many  years  more  of  faithful  service,  have 
perished  during  the  past  ten  years.  Owners 
failed  to  awaken  to  the  peril,  neglected  to  study 
the  pest  scourge  which  made  old-fashioned  man- 
agement methods  hopelessly  inadequate.  There 
are  Eastern  apple  towns  which  fifty  years  ago 
drew  buyers  from  hundreds  of  miles  around,  that 
now  have  a  negligible  output.  The  old  trees 
were  allowed  to  die,  and  new  orchards  have  not 
been  planted. 


TT  IS  a  deplorable  fact  that  foes  of  the  apple 
orchard  have  rapidly  increased,  but  simulta- 
neously there  has  been  wonderful  development  in 
modern  orchard  science.  Girdling  by  moles  is  a 
case  in  point.  Two  years  ago  in  the  young 
Mcintosh  orchard  of  a  successful  fruit  grower, 
moles  completely  girdled  sixty  handsome  trees 
in  the  centre  of  the  orchard.  Bridge-grafting  was 
impractic.il  because  the  girdle  was  very  low. 

1  he  fruit  grower  thought  it  was  a  sure  case  of 
destroyed  trees,  but  on  principle  he  called  up  the 
county  agent  to  see  if  the  agent  knew  of  anything 
which  could  be  done.  And  the  county  agent  and 
the  farmer,  working  together,  saved  every  single 
tree!  1  hey  did  this  by  setting  four  young  trees 
around  each  girdled  one  and  grafting  these  into 
the  large  central  trunk. 

In  the  care  of  a  healthy  orchard  nowadays  there 
is  much  labor— there  is  more  in  retrieving  trees 
suffering  frorn  injury  or  disease.  But  the  latter 
can  be  reclaimed,  and  the  modern  orchardist 
knows  that  it  is  worth  while  to  go  to  the  labor 
and  expense.  A  good  apple  tree  nowadays  is  a 
definite  proved  asset. 

J.  T.  Bartlett. 
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And  You  Take  Your  Friends 
Succulent  Fruit  Picked  Fresh 
From  Your  Own  Greenhouse 


Fruit  picked  just  when  at  its  best.  Fruit 
thin  of  skin,  exquisite  in  dehcate  colorings 
and  with  a  flavor  incomparable  with  out- 
door grown. 

When  winds  howl  and  snows  blow,  your 
peach  trees  will  be  in  bloom. 

When  skies  are  dull,  and  winter's  claims  on 
you  have  sort  of  sapped  the  zest  of  things; 
then  there's  your  glass  enclosed  garden, 
filled  with  sunny  flowers  to  lure  and  cheer 
you. 

When  somehow,  most  things  taste  mostly 
alike;  as  they  are  sometimes  bound  to  do; 


then  tender,  flavory  vegetables  from  your 
greenhouse  make  the  enjoyment  of  your 
meals  come  back  again. 

And  so  it  is,  you  can  have  the  good  things 
of  every  season,  practically  any  season. 

Of  all  your  possessions,  there  will  be  none 
that  gives  you  quite  that  real  worth-all- 
it-costs  satisfaction  that  a  greenhouse 
does. 

Our  printed  matter  you  are  welcome  to. 
Or  at  your  suggestion,  one  of  us  will  gladly 
call  and  talk  greenhouse  possessing  over 
with  you. 


Builders  of  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories 


[RVINGTON 
New  York 
BOSTON 
Little  Bldg. 


NEW  YORK 
42nd  St.  Bldg. 
CLEVELAND 
2063  E.  4th  St. 


Eastern  Factory 
Irvington,  N.  Y. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Land  Title  Bldg. 

TORONTO 
Royal  Bank  Bldg. 
Western  Factory 
Dea  Plaines.  111. 


CHICAGO 

Continental  Bank  Bldg; 

MONTREAL 
Transportation  Bldg. 
Canadian  Factory 
St.  Catharines,  Ont. 
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CHANNEL-BAR  GREENHOUSES 

Calulof)  erf  f/aleMruui  Ae-tif  onc/{e(^(.WAl 

 _ — —  r-y^)  .  

r)^m/  Comtnijcihn  Conipany 


Ornamental  Evergreens 

2  Ft.  or  Higher 

Delivered  to  Your  Door 


$5 


Dept.  B-2 


1  each,  Silver  Fir.  Juniper,  Douglas  Spruce, 
Arborvitae,  Red  Pine,  Austrian  Pine— choice, 
high  quality  stock  raised  at  "ILittle  tEree  Jfarms" 
— all   for   $5.00.     Remittance    with  order. 

Plant  these  six  evergreens  where  the  house  foundation 
shows  too  plainly,  or  on  the  lawn,  or  in  the  garden. 

Our  trees  live  and  please: 

They  will  give  you  back  many  times  their  cost  in  lasting 
pleasure.  We  know  from  experience  when  you  have  enjoyed 
the  vigo:  and  beauty  of  these  evergreens  you  will  always 
want  ••ILittle  Cree  Jfarms"  quality  and  service.  That  is  just 
why  we  make  this  introductory  offer  so  attractive.  Your 
planting  will  be  our  ad\'ertisement.    Ahvavs  address 


SILVER  FIR 


AMERICAN  FORESTRY  COMPANY 


1 5  Beacon  Street,  Boston 

Owners  of  "Ititllc  Crcc  Jfanns"  near  Boston) 

 :  :    :„;i:i:        "  "  ' 


VIPEKS  BUGLOSS 

A YEAR  ago,  one  June  day,  we  were  riding 
past  a  gravel  bed  which  yawned  beside 
the  road,  a  stony  hole  almost  devoid  of 
vegetation  except  for  a  few  tough  weeds 
and  grasses,  and  spikes  of  blue  flowers  tinged  with 
reddish  lavender.  These  flowers  were  viper's 
bugloss.  Closer  investigation  disclosed  the  fact 
that  many  young  plants  were  seeded  in  among  the 
older  blooming  ones,  and  some  of  them  we  dug  up, 
not  without  great  effort,  for  the  gravel  was  packed 
almost  as  hard  as  a  stone  road,  and  the  one  long 
tap  root  extended  down  and  down  into  the  stones, 
sometimes  a  foot  or  more. 

We  secured  a  dozen  plants,  however,  and 
brought  them  carefully  home  to  reset  beside  our 
gravel  drive,  where  it  is  elevated  and  has  an  un- 
sightly sloping  edge.  They  seemed  like  tough  little 
plants,  with  their  potential  odd,  attractive  blooms 
perhaps  a  foot  high,  and  promised  to  d.-'velop  this 
potentiality  even  in  the  uncompromising  "soil" 
of  our  drive  bank. 


'  I  ''HEY  grew,  all  right!  Nursed  along  with 
water  after  this  late  uprooting  and  resetting 
(with  a  crowbar!)  they  survived  the  summer — 
ungainly,  flat-lying  clumps  of  long,  bluish-green 
leaves;  and  they  survived  the  winter,  too.  1  hen, 
this  spring,  they  began  to  send  up  bloom  spikes. 
I?y  mid-June  the  bloom  spikes  were  a  full  two  feet 
high,  some  of  them  three  feet,  making  a  con- 
siderable belt  of  foliage,  as  wide  as  it  was 
tall. 

A  few  days  later  the  red  buds  swelled,  then  the 
rough  blue  flowers  broke  out  all  over  the  stems, 
and  lo!  the  side  of  the  drive,  for  many  feet,  was  a 
gorgeous  and  beautiful  border,  which  passersby 
stopped  to  admire.  I  he  roots,  presumably,  had 
found  the  perfect  drainage  they  desired,  but  had 
also  found  moisture  and  richness  in  the  mold  of 
the  gutter  just  below.  At  any  rate,  we  strutted. 
When  people  asked  us  what  that  beautiful  flower 
was,  we  replied,  "  Echium  vuh^are." 

"But  zvhrre  did  you  get  it.^"  was  the  next 
question. 

"Oh,  just  dug  it  up  out  of  a  gravel  bank,"  we 
airily  answered. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  it's  a  wild  flower?"  al- 
ways came  next. 

When  we  assured  them  that  it  was,  they  in- 
variably departed  announcing  their  intention  of 
searching  the  nearest  gravel  bank  at  once. 


'npHE  nearest  gravel  bank,  the  nearest  brook 
side,  the  nearest  forest  dell  or  pasture  slope — 
how  many  garden  treasures  they,  after  all,  con- 
tain!  We  have  gone  far  afield  to  fill  our  gar- 
dens, and  spent  many  a  useless  dollar  on  plants 
that  are  not  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate — 
how  many  a  talent  have  w-e  ourself  buried,  not 
in  a  napkin,  but  an  Erymurus  rohustus!  Is  the 
day  not  coming  when  the  wild  garden  will  not  be 
shoved  off  in  a  shady  corner,  but  will  be  the 
fitting  glory  and  natural  basis  of  our  whole  garden 
schemer  At  any  rate,  we  recommend  the  viper's 
bugloss  for  a  trial. 

Walter  Prich.\rd  E.^ton. 


I 


ATLAS -WHITE 

is  a  true  Portland  Cement,  pure 
white  in  color.  It  is  the  ideal 
material  for  the  finish  coat  of 
stucco— alone  or  used  with  color 
aggregates  for  any  desired  and 
permanent  color  tones. 

Write  our  nearest  office  for  our  book, 
"Information  for  Home  Builders" 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND 
CEMENT  COMPANY 

New  York    Boston  Philadelphia  Savannah 
Chicago      Dayton  Minneapolis 
Des  Moines     St.  Louis 
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Shorthorn  Steers 

The  Shorthorn  steer  carlots  at 
the  International,  Chicago,  sold 
for  $25.69  per  cwt,  the  highest 
average  of  any  breed. 

Thos.  Johnson,  Columbus,  O., 
sold  100  Shorthorn  steers  last 
October  at  the  farm  for  $19  per 
cwt.  They  weighed  1,592  lbs., 
making  a  gain  of  406  lbs.  in 
five  months. 

It  pays  to  grow  Shorthorn 
beef. 

American  Shorthorn  Breeders*  Association 

Chicago,  111.  13  Dexter  Park  Avenue 


ABSORBINE 

*^       TRA9t  MARK  «E6.US  MT  OFF. 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained,  Swollen 
Tendons,  Ligaments  or  Muscles.  Stops 
the  lameness  and  pain  from  a  Splint, 
Side  Bone  or  Bone  Spavin.  No  blister, 
no  hair  gone  and  horse  can  be  used.  $2.50  a 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  Describe  your 
case  for  special  instructions  and  interesting 
horse  Book  2R  Free.  ABSORBINE,  JR., 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind,  reduces  Strained, 
Torn  Ligaments,  Swollen  Glands,  Veins  or 
Muscles;  Heals  Cuts,  Sores,  Ulcers.  Allays 
pain.  Price  $1.25  a  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 
Book  "Evidence"  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  41  Temple  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


17  TO  1  FOR 
ABERDEEN- ANGUS 

At  the  world's  greatest  steer  show, 
the  Chicago  International,  Aberdeen- 
Angus  have  won  the  most  practical 
class,  the  carcass,  at  every  show  since 
theSrstin  igoo.  Two  butcher  experts 
judge  in  the  carcass  show,  one  passing 
on  the  animals  as  they  stand  and  the 
second  judging  the  meat  as  it  hangs  in 
the  coolers  after  slaughter. 

In  the  history  of  the  International 
show,  Aberdeen-Angus  have  won  54  inter-breed  steer  grand 
championships  to  7  for  the  Herefords  and  6  for  the  Short- 
horns, 2  for  cross-breds  and  i  for  mixeil.  Write  for  literature. 

AMERICAN  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 
817  C  L  Exchange  Ave.,  Chicago 


RARE-UNIQUE-BEAUTIFUL 

Our  Imported  Rabbits— the  striking  ChampaKne  d'Argent. 
the  exquisite  French  Blue  Bcverans  and  Havana  Browns, 
the  quaint  Japanese.  Satisfying  to  those  who  admire  the 
fine  and  unusual.  Full  information,  beautifully  illustrated 
catalogue,  etc.,  10c.  (stamps).  America's  Greatest  Exhibitors. 
Importers  and  Breeders. 

MEEK,  COURT  &  CO.,  W-512Z  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


FOR  SALE 

Imported  Belgian  Stable 

The  Stallion  Hcrcule  de  Felrtiy  87S0  is  a  very  handsome 
roan.  A  splendid  disposition  horse.  Will  weigh  close  to  a 
ton.    Won  medal  in  Belgium  before  exportation. 

Coquette,  one  of  the  mares  offered,  won  second  prize  in 
Belgium  in  a  class  of  over  100  two  year  old  mares  in  June, 
1914. 

The  mares  will  weiprh  from  1.700  to  2,000  lbs.  They  are 
heavy  in  foal  to  Hercule.  Importation  made  in  July,  1914. 
Property  of  George  S.  Sissons.  Wire  or  write  for  par- 
ticulars, 

WILLIAM  S.  DUNN 

Tel.  Barclay  6483  90  West  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


ALT 

and  just 
enough! 


hor'ies  tie 


and  salt  in  just  the 
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COMPRESSED 
Pure-Salt  Bricks 

with  the  handy  hohlers.  Just  put  them 
up  uliere  animals  can  reich  tliem.  The 
bricks  are  made  of  relmed  dairy  salt — 
all  of  the  natural  impurities  taken  out. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  write  for  free  booklet — to-day.  Kelmont  stable 
Supply  Co.,  Patentees  anUM/rs.^  869  Fultun  St.,  Uklyn.,  Y. 


Labor  Saving  Bam  Equipment 


Pasture  Comfort  in  the  Barn 

Louden  Stalls  and  Stanchions 
combine,  in  superior  degree, 
all  the  essentials  of  comfort, 
safety, convenience  and  clean- 
liness. Swinging  stanchion 
gives  cows  greatest  freedom 
from  restraint. 


Louden  Water  Bowls 

Are  easily  detached  for  steri- 
lizing.  Automatically  supply 
cows   with   water  whenever 
they  want  it,  day  or  night 
increase  the  milk  yield. 


For  Comfort,  Cleanliness, 
Convenience  and  Economy 
In  the  Barn 

LOUDEN  Sanitary  Steel  Barn  Equipment 
'  represents  over  53  years'  practical  ap- 
plication of  "The  Gospel  of  Better  Barns." 

It  meets  the  demand  for  more  sanitary  con- 
ditions in  the  barn — gives  cows  the  comfort, 
health  and  safety  necessary  to  maximum  pro- 
ductiveness— eliminates  the  drudgery  which 
makes  barn  work  unpleasant  and  unprofitable 
■ — adds  a  touch  of  beauty  to  the  barn;  satisfies 
natural  pride  in  its  neat  appearance  and 
proper  co-ordination  in  the  thrift  and  con- 
tentment of  live  stock. 

Louden  Equipment  is  preeminent  in  quality 
— distinguished  for  simple,  plain,  sturdy  con- 
struciion.  Used  in  over  a  million  barns. 
Thousands  of  the  most  modern  dairy  barns 
are  Louden  planned  and  equipped. 

Louden  Expert  Service 

Our  staff  of  specialists  in  barn  building  is  at  your 
command  in  any  improvements  you  may  contem- 
plate -  giving  you  the  most  advanced  thought  and 
practice  in  barn  design,  construction,  arrangement 
and  equipment  No  charge  for  advisory  service  and 
preliminary  blueprints  in  which  your  individual 
needs  are  worked  out  to  best  advantage. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  advise  with  you  as  to  your 
needs.  Illustrated  Catalog  and  Louden  Barn  Plan 
Book  sent  postpaid  on  request — no  charge  — no 
obligation. 

THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERy  COMPANY 

I  Enlahli.  ht.l  /,V(..-| 

382f  Court  Street  Fairfield,  Iowa. 

Branches: 
St.  Paul,  Minn.      'Albany,  N.  Y. 
Chicago,  III. 


Louden  Bam  Flans 
Not  a  catalog,  but  a 
complete  story  on  how 
to  build  the  modern 
barn.  112  pages.  Shows 
74  barns  and  other 
farm  buildings. 

Louden  Equipment 
Catalog 

224  pages  showing  the 
full  Louden  Line  of 
stalls  and  stanchions, 
litter  and  feed  carriers, 
animal  pens,  ba/n  and 
garage  door  hangers, 
hay  unloading  equip- 
ment, power  hoists, 
ventilators,  cupolas  — 
"Everything  for  the 
Barn." 


BREED  THE  BEST;  THERE  CAN  BE  BUT  ONE  BEST 


The  World  Needs  Large  FAT  HOGS.  Why  lose  money  breeding  and  feeding  scrub  hogs?  Two 
of  our  O.  I.  C.  Hogs  Weighed  2806  Pounds.  We  are  the  most  extensive  breeders  and  shippers  of 
pure  bred  hogs  in  the  world.  Write  today  for  the  true  story  of  the  real  O.  L  C.  Hogs.  All  for- 
eign shipments  U.  S.  Government  Inspected.  We  have  bred  the  O.  I.  C.  Hogs  since  1863  and 
have  never  lost  a  hog  with  cholera  or  any  other  contagious  disease.  Write  today  for  Free  Book 
"The  Hog  from  Birth  to  Sale."  j^^  I.  B.  SILVER  CO.,  R.  451,  SAIEM,  OHIO 

ORIGINATORS  OF  THE  FAMOUS  O.  I.  C.  SWINE  IN  1863 


When  writing  to  Advertisers,  please  mention  Country  Life 
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V^IVS  of  the  BREEDS  and  the  "BREEDERS 


MR.  W.  H.  MINER'S  Heart's  Delight 
Farm  at  Chazy,  N.  Y.,  enjoys  the  honor 
of  having  bred,  finished,  and  exhibited 
the  grand  champion  carload  of  fat 
sheep  shown  at  the  recent  International.  These 
were  grade  Southdown  lambs,  the  sire  hav- 
ing been  a  .registered  Southdown  and  the 
dams  grade  but  good  qualit}^  ewes.  The  aver- 
age age  of  the  lambs  in  the  lot  was  275  days, 
and  their  average  weight  at  the  stock  yards, 
ninety-two  pounds.  Most  of  them  had  been  fed 
from  sixty  to  ninety  days  a 
mixture  of  oats,  barley,  corn 
and  bran,  clover  hay.  and 
relishesof  cabbages,  turnips, 
or  rape.  They  dressed 
nearly  53  per  cent,  of  their 
carcass  weight,  and  were 
bought  by  Armour  &  Co.  for 
$37  per  hundredweight. 

'"pHE  State  of  Missouri 
■■■  and  breeders  and  friends 
of  the  Jersey  cow  generally 
are  congratulating  one  an- 
other upon  the  performance 
of  Gold  Marjoram,  an  aged 
matron  owned  by  J.  E.Jones 
of  Liberty.  Mo.  Her  re- 
cently completed  test,  begun 

when  she  was  more  than  eleven  years  old,  not  only 
breaks  the  state  record  in  the  mature  class  by  72.5 
pounds  of  fat,  but  also  makes  her  the  first  Jersey 
in  the  world,  of  any  age,  to  have  made  more  than 
850  pounds  of  butter  fat  in  a  year.  Her  figures 
were:  milk,  15,540.4  pounds,  butter  fat,  852.69 
pounds.  1  he  championship  had  previously  been 
held  bv  Sophie  19th  of  Hood  Farm,  whose  eleven- 
year-old  record  included  15,948.2  pounds  of  milk, 
847.87  pounds  of  fat. 

AT  THE  annual   meeting  of  the  National 
Society  of  Record  Associations  held  last 
month  in  Chicago,  J.  R.  Pfander,  secretary  of  the 


National  Duroc-Jersey  Association,  was  elected 
president;  W.  S.  Corsa,  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Percheron  Society  of  America,  was  elected  vice- 
president;  and  Wayne  Dinsmore,  secretary  of  the 
same  body,  was  reelected  secretary.  This 
organization,  as  is  probably  known,  is  made  up 
exclusively  of  registry  associations  that  record 
purebred  livestock  in  this  country.  Its  executive 
committee,  by  constitutional  ruling,  includes  two 
representatives  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  horse 
breeders'  associations;  for  the  coming  yeaj  its 


fortunate  result 


A  distinguished  Jersey  foundation  herd  presented  by  friends  in  Havana  to  President  Menocal  of  Cuba. 
The  animals  were  selected  from  the  herd  of  Col.  A.  V.  Barnes.  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  the  bull  beint*  a  son 
of  the  famous  Fauvic's  Prince,  and  the  two  females  his  granddaughters,  sired  by  Lassie's  Fern  Oxford 

members  are:  C.  F.  Curtiss,  Regis  Lefebure,  F.  D, 
lomson,  R.  J.  Evans,  J.  (J.  Truman,  C.  L.  Hill, 
C.  A.  Tyler,  Jess  C.  Andrew,  and  Mr.  Dinsmore. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  accomplishment 
of  the  Association  in  1919,  as  outlined  in  the 
secretary's  report,  was  its  successful  protest 
against  the  attempt  of  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion to  restore  an  old  ruling  that  the  Society 
had  caused  to  be  removed  some  years  ago,  re- 
quiring an  attendant  to  travel  with  all  shipments 
of  livestock  in  less  than  carload  lots.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  by  not  having  to  observe  this  require- 
ment breeders  of  livestock,  especially  horses  and 
cattle,  save  something  like  /ioo,ooo  annually. 


CINCE  calling  attention  to  the  developments 
in  connection  with  the  new  Horse  Associa- 
tion of  America,  there  has  come  to  our  desk  the 
Januar}^  22nd  issue  of  the  Breeders'  Gazette,  in 
which  we  find  the  announcement  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  incorporation  under  the  laws  of  Illinois 
of  "The  Horse  Association  of  America  . 
with  headquarters  in  Chicago"  and  a  list  of 
pledged  supporters  among  horse  breeding  and 
allied  interests.  This  is,  apparently,  the  un- 
of  the  inability  of  Eastern 
and  \A  estern  friends  of  the 
horse  to  agree  to  a  com- 
promise as  to  the  location  of 
the  headquarters  and  other 
details  of  organization  and 
personnel — unfortunate  in- 
asmuch as  the  Eastern  or- 
ganization was  the  first  to 
be  formed  and  as, obviously, 
the  maintenance  of  twosuch 
bodies  would  be  unnecessa- 
rily costly  and  not  propor- 
tionately efficient.  That 
there  is  a  great  opportunity 
for  effective  work  in  behalf 
of  the  increased  use  of  the 
horse  under  the  right  eco- 
nomic conditions,  by  an  as- 
sociationof  this  kind, cannot 
be  denied.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  friends  and 
champions  of  horse  power  in  its  literal  sense  will 
get  together  under  one  banner  and  push  simultan- 
eously and  harmoniously  toward  a  successful  goal. 

'  I  ''HE  advertising  of  Ayrshire  cattle  these  days 
■'■  ought  to  prove  both  effective  and  profitable. 
At  all  events,  so  keen  is  the  demand  that  Secre- 
tary J.  G.  Watson  has  recently  sent  to  all  Ayrshire 
breeders  a  list  of  a  score  or  so  of  farms  and  in- 
dividuals that  are  looking  for  good  stock  of  that 
breed,  with  the  request  that  those  having  cattle 
for  sale  send  to  the  inquirers  full  particulars,  of 
anything  tiiey  may  be  able  to  supply. 


51  Per  Cent 
Were  Duroc -Jerseys 

OUT  of  allthehogs  marketedin  the  United  vStates 
in  1918  fifty-one  per  cent  were  Duroc-Jerseys. 
They  are  uniformly  red  in  color. 

This  shows  the  rapidly  increasing  popularity  of  one  of  the 
most  profitable  animals  on  American  farms.  The  hog 
brings  more  money  than  any  other  animal  on  the  farm. 
He  requires  less  labor,  less  equipment,  makes  greater 
gains  and  reproduces  himself  in  greater  numbers.  He  is 
ready  for  market  in  the  least  time  and  practically  one 
hundred  per  cent  of  his  carcass  yields  a  revenue. 

The  ability  of  the  Duroc-Jersey  Hog  to  put  on  great  weight 
in  the  shortest  time  and  on  the  least  feed  is  fast  making 
him  America's  favorite  breed.    Write  for  our  booklet, 

"Duroc-Jersey  Hogs  Are 
Profitable" 

The  National  Duroc-Jersey 
Record  Association 

Dept.  30  Peoria,  Illinou 

The  Larpest  Swine  Record  Association 
in  the  World— Over  10,000  Members 
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Jolly  361673 

A  Real  Sire  of  Polled 
Hereford  Cattle 

We  have  for  sale  a  number  of  males 
and  female  calves,  sired  by  this 
great  bull. 

WORONOAK  FARMS  CO. 

Westfield,  Mass. 

Breeders  of  Guernsey     Polled  Hereford  Cattle 


ICUlNSEYS 


$546  was  the  average  price 
paid  for  all  Guernseys  sold  at 
public  auction  in  1919.  This 
figure  indicates  the  buyers'  high 

!l  estimation  of  the 

I  value  of  the  breed.  Let 
us  tell  you  why  Guern- 
seys lead  in  popular  favor, 
n 
Bo 


Large  Berkshires 
at  Highwood 

Bred  from  thousand  pound 
boais.  Brfd  sows,  service 
boars,  pigs  all  ages. 

H .  C .  &  H .  B .  Harpending 
Box  1  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


THE  AMERICAN  GUERN- 
SEY CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  CL44     Pelerboro,  N;  H. 


Mt.  Brilliant  Berkshires 

Cliani|>iiiii,liip  winners  at 
the  late 

INTERNATIONAL  AND 
KENTUCKY  STATE  FAIRS 

Bred  sows,  boars  and  pi^s 
of  all  ages, 

MT.  BRILLIANT  FARM 
Lexington,  Ky. 

Louis  I.ee  Hairsrin,  Onner. 

A,  1'.  Slirnpsliire,  M.,n.,..,.r 


MERIDALE  JERSEYS 

Constructive  breeding 
counts 

IN  ten  years,  the  average  pro- 
duction of  Meridale  Jersevs  has 
increased  from  6959  lbs.  milk,  414 
lbs.  butter,  to  S909  lbs.  milk,  573  lbs. 
butter,  per  cow  per  annum.  These 
are  official  figures.  Foundation  stock 
and  family  cows  always  available. 
Booklet  on  request. 

AVER  &  McKINNEY 

300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 
Thrive  Anywhere 

The  "Dairy  Belt  of  the  Northern  States,"  so-called  in  the  past  by  various  writers,  has 
vanished.  Holstein-Friesian  cattle  are  thriving  and  adding  to  the  fortunes  of  mankind  all  over  the 
nation, — north,  south,  east  and  v^'est.  Big,  hardy,  healthy,  consuming  enormous  quantities  of  feed 
and  roughage,  and  transmuting  it  into  large  quantities  of  milk,  HoLsteins  have  proven  to  all  the 
world  that  they  are  the  dairy  breed  in  all  ways  best  suited  to  serve  man,  wherever  he  calls  his  home. 
There's  big  money  in  the  big  "Black-and-White"  Holsteins. 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 

2  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro,  Vermont 


FUN,  HEALTH  AND  CHARACTER 

"Little  Charles  has  grown  stronger  every  day  since  the  pony  came.  Be 
has  also  gained  selj-reliance  and  is  a  real  boy,  happy  and  busy  all  day." 

Give  the  youngster  a  pony  and  a  bond  is  at  once  established  which  can  never  be  broken.  The 
intimate  relationship  which  is  thus  established  is  of  lasting  benefit  to  a  child.  In  caring  for  its 
little  steed  the  child  acquires  a  sense  of  responsibility,  and  develops  its  love  for  animals.  In  riding 
and  driving  it  acquires  poise,  self-reliance  and  courage,  and  tlic  constant  out-of-doors  companionship 
is  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  child's  health.  Moreover,  the  owner  of  a  pony  acquires  horsemanship  in 
a  perfectly  natural  way,  and  his  adult  life  will  be  filled  with  happy  childhood  memories. 

Complete  outfits.  Your  satisfaction  absolutely  assured.  The  Belle  Meade  Pony  Hook  on  request. 


Pals 


BELLE  MEADE  FARM 


Dept.  3 


Belle  Meade,  Va. 


— RAISE 

SILVER  FOX 

WE  BUY  ALL  YOU  CAN  RAISE 
FAnMERS-TRAPPERS-HUNTERS-INVESTORS, 

SHOULD  GET  OUP  BOOK  '  GU/DE  TO  FOX  FA/fMS^S" AfiO  LEARN 
MOW  WE  START  YOU  IN  THE  BUSINESS.  POSTPAID  ■'■"\0'i  STAMPS 

FUR  COLLECTORS  &  FOX  RANCHERS  write  FOR  OUR. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  GRADING  DIAGRAM  AND  SHIP  US 
YOUR  SKINS,  VVE  HAVE  ORDERS  WAITING. 

•27WEST  50'-sT.J.p.DUFFUS,SILVER  FOX  STORE  new  york.n.v. 


Fancy  Duroc-Jersey  Hogs 


CHAS,  J.  STUCKEY 


The  most  popular  and  profit- 
ablf  breed  ot  llt»t;s  in  .\riu-ru  :i 
to-day.  We  ha\  t-  th.  Cli.miiMun 
blood  lines.  Sow  s  bit  . I  tor 
spring  btters  to  t^rt-at  Ho. us, 
.ilso  s<  rvice  Boars  and  tall  pigs 
for  s.ilr. 

!•  01  nidation  herds  a  specialty. 
Address  or  visit 

Mechanicsburg:,  Ohio 


Colour  In  My  Garden 

By  LOUISE  BEEBE  WILDER 

A  practical  colour  manual,  with  exquisite  paintings  made  from 
author's  own  garden.    Net,  $10.00 

DOUBLEIMY,  PAGE  &  CO.  Garden  Cily.  N.  Y. 


LUPTON  FARM 

Hartford  City  -  Indiana 

Shetland  Ponies  won  first  Saddle, 
Single  Harness,  landem,  Second 
Team  and  Four-in-Hand,  Interna- 
tiona!, Chicafj;o,  1916. 
Shetland,  Welsh  and  Hackney 
Ponies 
Send  st'imh  lor  Circular 


VIRGINIA  GAMES 

B.  B.  Red  games,  fancy  exhibition, 
Gamey  fighters,  excellent  layers,  fine 
brooders.  We  are  new  booking  orders 
for  eggs  and  stock. 

GREEN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

Waynesboro,  Va. 


BEES 


pay.  Easy,  interesting  work, 
with  honey  for  home  use.  Send 
50c  to-day  for  24  page  Bee 
Primer  and  six  months'  subscription  to  the 
American  Bee  Journal.  Catalogues  of  "Lewis 
Beeware"  supplies  sent  free. 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOLJRNAL.  Box  C-377.  Hamilton.  Illinois 


If  you  figure  the  cost  of  filling  the  milk-pail 
by  the  average  cost  of  the  feed,  you'll  know  in  a  minute  why 
Jerseys  are  called  the  profit  breed.    Jerseys  require  less  feed  to  produce  milk 
that  is  richest  in  cream  value  and  butter  fat.      In  dollars  and  sense  it's  better 
business  to  feed  for  udder  profit  than  for  beef  and  bone. 

Jerseys  yield  for  a  bulging  bank  account!     Ask  any  farmer,  breeder,  or  dairyman  who 
keeps  Jerseys  and  he  will  tell  you  how  Jerseys  keep  him.     Or  write  for  our  free 
booklet  "Profitable  Facts  about  Jerseys." 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
3<i2-B  West  23rd  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

An  institution  for  the  benefit  of 
every  Jersey  owner 


When  w  iting  to  Advertisers,  please  mention  Country  Life 
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W.\LT  \\"HITiIAN  I\  EUROPE 

ALTHOUGH  England,  through  the  in- 
r\  fluence  of  the  pre-Raphaehte  group, 
was  quicker  in  giving  general  recogni- 
tion to  the  greatness  of  Walt  Whitman  than 
any  other  country,  not  excepting  his  own, 
there  were  a  few  active  spirits  in  France  who 
saw  in  the  work  of  this  American  a  new  voice 
which  was  to  echo  down  the  ages  for  all  time. 
Indeed,  from  the  very  day  in  1824  that  La- 
fayette (according  to  the  legend)  picked  up 
Walt  Whitman  from  a  group  of  children  in 
Brooklyn,  kissed  him,  and  then  set  him  safely 
down  again,  there  has  been  a  very  definite 
atEnity  between  the  soul  of  Whitman  and  that 
of  France.  The  poet's  feeling  for  that  Re- 
public is  evident  in  some  of  his  greatest  poems. 
The  first  known  translation  of  Whitman  in 
France  was  discovered  by  Richard  Watson 
Gilder  made  by  Bonaparte  Wyse  in  1879. 
From  that  time  on  a  few  choice  spirits  carried 
on  the  WTiitman  torch  until  Leon  Bazalgette, 
a  literary  man  strong  enough  in  appreciation 
and  execution  to  mold  into  one  the  various 
Whitman  interests  in  France,  made  his  trans- 
lation of  "Leaves  of  Grass"  complete  when 
the  Whitman  poems  took  their  place  in  the 
literature  of  France  as  much  as  they  have 
in  that  of  England  or  America. 

Following  up  his  work  Bazalgette  issued 
his  remarkable  biography  of  Walt  Whitman, 
which  we  have  just  published  under  the  title 
of  "Walt  Whitman— the  Man  and  His  Work" 
in  the  translation  of  Miss  Ellen  FitzGerald. 
By  the  best  informed  Whitman  students  this 
biography  has  been  declared  to  be  the  best 
interpretation  of  Walt  Whitman  that  has  yet 
been  made. 

Speaking  of  the  influence  of  Whitman  in 
France,  Bazalgette  writing  to  a  friend  in  this 
country  says: 

The  name  of  the  poet,  which  only  a  few  scores  of 
scholars  knew  twelve  years  ago,  is  now  quoted  every- 
where— periodicals  discuss  his  poetry  and  style,  mem- 
bers of  the  'Academic  Fran^aise'  deliver  lectures  on 
him — and  a  thing  of  more  importance,  his  poems  have 
been  for  the  last  few  years  an  inspiration  and  a  potent 
example  for  the  younger  poets  of  France,  who  have 
found  in  him  their  own  aspirations  splendidly  answered. 
More  than  one  of  these  promising  young  poets  had  their 
copy  of  Whitman  in  their  knapsack  as  the  best  compan- 
ion 


The  Manhattan  poet  with  his  barbaric  verse  and  his 
gospel  of  comradeship  is  henceforward  a  living  and 
permanent  influence  in  the  new  order  among  us. 

GABRIELE    D'aNNUNZIO  AND  JOSEPH  HERGES- 
HEIMER 

As  interesting  in  its  own  way  as  a  literary 
performance  as  "The  Strongest,"  by  Premier 
Georges  Clemenceau,  is  Gabriele  D'Annunzio's 
book,  "Tales  of  My  Native  Town,"  which  we 
are  publishing  this  month  with  an  introduction 
by  Joseph  Hergesheimer,  that  young  American 
author  whose  work  has  been  so  highly  praised 
by  authorities  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
For  here  the  D'Annunzio  who  has  startled  the 


"To  business  that  we  love  we  rise  betime 
And  go  to  't  with  delight."— /In/onv  and  Cleopatra 


political  world  with  his  audacious  Fiume  coup 
has  given  the  background  of  his  own  people, 
the  foundations  upon  which  the  life  of  this 
picturesque  soldier,  poet,  dramatist,  and 
novelist  is  built.  In  large  part  autobiograph- 
ical, in  so  far  as  they  describe  many  actual 
individuals  and  places,  the  tales  paint  the 
people  with  the  sure  strokes  of  the  great  master 
at  his  best.  In  his  introduction  Mr.  Herges- 
heimer says: 

The  attitude  of  mind  necessary  to  a  complete  enjoy- 
ment of  the  tales  in  this  book  must  first  s[)ring  from  the 
realization  that,  as  stories,  they  are  as  dilTercnt  from  our 
own  short  imaginative  fiction  as  the  town  of  I'escara, 
on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  is  dilTerent  from  Marljlchead  in 
.Massai  husetts.  It  is  true  that  fundamentally  the 
motixes  of  creative  writing,  at  least  in  the  Western 
Flemisphere,  are  practically  everywhere  alike.    .    .  . 

Hut  men  are  not  so  much  united  by  the  dccjier  bonds 
of  a  common  humanity  as  they  are  separated  by  the 
superik  ial  aspects  and  prejudices  of  society.  The  New 
i'lnghind  town  and  I'escara,  at  heart  very  much  the 
same,  are  far  apart  in  the  overwhelming  trivialities  of 
civilization,  and  Signor  D'.Vnnunzio's  tales,  read  in  a 
local  state  of  being,  might  as  well  have  remained  un- 
translated. Hut  this  difference,  of  course,  lies  in  the 
writer,  not  in  his  material;  and  Gabriele  D'.\nnunzio 
is  the  special  and  jjeculiar  product  of  modern  Italy. 

.\o  other  country,  no  other  history,  would  have 
gi\en  birth  to  a  genius  made  up  of  such  contending  and 
utterly  opposed  (jualities:  it  is  exactly  as  if  all  the  small 
principalities  that  were  Italy  before  the  Risorgimento, 
all  the  amazing  contradictions  of  stark  heroics  and  de- 
praved nepotism,  the  fanaticism  and  black  blood  and 
superstition,  with  the  introspective  and  febrile  weari- 
ness of  a  very  old  land,  were  bound  into  D'Annunzio's 
being.    .    .  . 

Tales  and  stories  exist  as  a  source  of  pleasure,  but  men 
take  their  pleasures  with  a  difference;  and  for  any  who 
are  moved  by  the  heroic  spectacle  of  humanity  pinned 
by  fatality  to  earth,  but  forever  struggling  for  release, 
"Tales  of  My  Native  Town"  must  have  deep  signifi- 
cance.   .    .  . 


ENOS  MILLS   ON   GENE  STRATTON-PORTER 

The  ever  increasing  influence  of  Gene 
Stratton-Porter  in  making  nature  lovers  of  her 
readers  is  emphasized  by  Enos  Mills,  the  writer 
and  naturalist,  who  has  made  of  nature  guiding 
an  art  as  well  as  an  exact  science,  and  whose 
new  book,  "The  Adventures  of  a  Nature 
Guide,"  we  have  just  published.  "These 
books,"  says  Mr.  Mills,  referring  to  the  Nature 
works  of  Gene  Stratton-Porter,  "have  taken 
more  people  out  of  doors  and  made  lasting 
nature  lovers  of  them  than  the  works  of  any 
other  nature  writer." 

And  Gene  Stratton-Porter  does  not  confine 
her  influence  to  her  countrymen.  The  .\rab, 
the  Finn,  the  Norwegian,  the  Swede,  also  read 
her  stories  and  learn  to  love  her  birds,  butter- 
flies, and  creatures  of  the  open.  Her  books 
have  been  translated  into  seven  languages,  in- 
cluding all  the  Scandinavian  tongues,  and 
about  7,000,000  copies  of  them  have  been  sold. 

What  Mrs.  Porter  has  accomplished  in  awak- 
ening the  love  of  her  readers  for  the  pleasing 
aspects  of  the  outdoors,  Enos  Mills  has  done  for 
the  ruder  phases  of  nature.  In  Mr.  Mills's 
book  one  feels  the  irresistible  power  and 


fascination  of  the  wind  storms  that  tear  across 
the  Great  Divide  and  the  stern  beauty  of  the 
stunted,  fantastically  twisted  pines  that  mark 
the  tree  line  on  the  windward  slope  of  the 
Rockies.  His  description  of  his  own  experience 
in  crossing  the  Great  Divide,  now  blind  and 
finding  his  way  by  sense  of  touch  and  his  superb 
woodcraft,  cannot  but  stir  a  response  in  the 
most  artificially  stimulated  reader. 

ENGLAND  "  GETS  "  O.  HENRY 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  bit  puzzling 
to  understand,  O.  Henry  has  completely  cap- 
tured the  interest  of  the  British  public.  Sir 
Ernest  Hoddcr  Williams,  president  of  the 
London  firm  of  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  while 
in  this  country  recently,  explained  the  English 
attitude  toward  O.  Henry  in  an  apt  Ameri- 
canism characteristic  of  the  great  storv  teller 
himself. 

It  was  not  easy  for  the  British  public  to  "get"  O. 
Henry  at  first.  They  had  to  try.  But  they  have  "got" 
him  now  and  all  over  England  you  hear  ().  Henry 
c|uoted.  I'cople  really  struggled  to  understand  and 
ai)i>reciate  him,  because  they  were  interested  in  .Amer- 
ica and  .American  literature. 

Which,  perhaps,  is  a  part  of  the  explanation  of 
why  more  than  900,000  copies  of  this  American 
short  story  writer's  books  have  been  sold  there. 

OLE  HANSON  AND  PERSONALITY 

It  is  not  always  that  seeing  or  meeting  an 
author  increases  our  interest  in  his  work.  How 
often  we  feel  the  disillusionment  which  swept 
over  Charlotte  Bronte  as  she  watched  Thack- 
eray eat  the  third  potato.  But  Ole  Hanson 
is  one  of  those  fortunate  people  whose  vivid 
personality  so  intrigues  the  interest  that  we 
would  expect  vitality  in  his  books.  A  striking 
instance  of  the  drawing  power  of  his  personality 
occurred  recently.  In  the  course  of  one  of  his 
lectures,  Mr.  Hanson  spoke  of  his  book,  "Amer- 
icanism vs.  Bolshevism,"  which  we  have  just 
issued,  and  afterward  a  manufacturer  in  the 
audience  came  forward  to  ask  if  he  might 
place  an  order  for  several  hundred  copies. 

RAMSEY  MILHOLLAND  CONTEST 

When  we  announced  through  a  small  item 
in  the  newspapers  and  by  circulars  sent  to 
principals  of  high  schools  a  contest  for  the 
best  essay  on  the  meaning  of  "Ramsey  Mil- 
holland,"  we  had  no  idea  that  we  were  going 
to  be  so  completely  overwhelmed  with  replies. 
The  contest,  which  is  open  to  students  of 
high  schools  and  preparatory  schools,  offers 
Sioo.  in  prizes  for  the  best  paper  under  2,00c 
words  long  on  the  larger  significance  of  Booth 
Tarkington's  latest  novel.  The  contest  closes 
April  I  St.  If  there  is  any  one  who  is  interested  in 
the  contest  and  would  like  to  have  some  of  the 
circulars  giving  all  the  conditions,  the  editor 
of  the  "Ramsey  Milholland"  contest  will  be 
glad  to  forward  them  on  application. 
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''^  LOCOMOBILE 

1899—1920 

.A.S  the  Locomobile  enters  its  twenty-first  season  of  activity,  it 
seems  appropriate  and  desirable  to  make  an  expression  of  appreciation 
to  the  many  admirers  and  supporters  of  our  unusual  policies. 

The  Locomobile  as  is  well  known,  is  conceded  the  foremost  position 
among  motor  cars.  Abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  the  reputation  of  the  car 
is  of  the  highest;  and  if  a  specific  illustration  were  needed,  the  selection 
of  the  Locomobile  as  the  car  for  General  Pershing  to  use  officially  in 
France,  is  sufficient  to  express  the  esteem  in  which  the  car  is  held. 

Every  one  knows  also  that  the  great  prestige  of  the  Locomobile  was 
built  up  by  years  of  constant  adherence  to  the  most  elevated  standards 
of  design  and  workmanship.  And  every  one  further  understands  that 
extraordinary  extremes  of  care  and  painstaking  have  been  gone  to  in  the 
Locomobile  Works,  so  as  to  make  each  car  superior  in  detail. 

Such  traditions  and  such  ideals  greatly  encourage  and  stimulate 
the  always  difficult  task  of  maintaining  and  increasing  high  quality;  and 
they  point  the  way  clearly  to  a  continuance  of  the  policies  that  made 
such  a  success  possible. 

In  a  word  the  Locomobile  will  continue  to  be  a  car  of  the  greatest 
strength,  luxury,  and  refinement,  and  the  name  "Locomobile  "will  always 
be  an  expression  of  the  utmost  high  quality. 

The  present  model  will  be  continued.  There  will  be  no  radical 
changes.  The  Locomobile  policy  is  thus  re-affirmed;  and  the  car  will  go 
on  to  greater  and  greater  triumphs  in  its  own  peculiar  and  special  field. 
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'  I  'HE   revival  of   interest  in  decorative  Sculpture  for 
American  Homes  and  Gardens  hy  American  Sculptors 
is  most  marked. 

TKe  Gorham  Galleries  are  tKorougKl}?  equipped  to 
supply  tKis  demand  botK  in  examples  already  created  and 
in  tKe  planning  and  execution  of  special  pieces  for  special 
installation. 


Correspondence  is  invited.  Illustrated  Bro- 
chure and  Designs  furnished  on  request. 


DI915   Harriett  Wli.iney  r.  shmuth 


GORHAM  GALLERIES 


FiftK  Avenue  at  36th  Street 


Ne%\?  York 


DAHLIAS 


The  Best  All-Season  Flower  in  the  World 

Dahlias  will  start  blossoming  six  to  eight  weeks  after 
planting,  and  keep  on  blooming  until  killed  by  frost. 
From  some  varieties  you  can  cut  as  many  as  two  hundred 
blossoms  from  a  single  bulb.  Your  choice  in  form  and 
colorings  is  almost  unlimited. 

TRY  THESE  COLLECTIONS 

SIX  GIANT  DAHLIAS  FOR  $5.00  PREPAID 

Bi»nca  (Hybrid  Cactus)  Rose-pink,  very  frce-flowcring 
Cardinal  (Peony-flowered)  Purple-crimson,  long  stems 
Hortulanus  Fiet  (Giant  Decorative)  Salmon  pink 
Kalif  (Hybrid  Cactus)  Gigantic  rich  scarlet 
Mrs.  Brandt  (Incurved  Cactus)  Orange-buff  blending 
Yellow  King  (Hybrid  Cactus)  Giant  yellow,  long  stems 

FIVE  CHOICE  DAHLIAS  FOR  $1.00  PREPAID 
Ella  Kramer  (Cactus)  Rose-pink,  free-flowering 
J-  H.  Jackson  (Hybrid  Cactus)  Giant  deep  maroon,  almost  black 
Mina  Burgle  (Decoralivc)  Finest  scarlet,  free-flowering 
Queen  Wilhelmina  (Peony-llowered)  I'luffy  pure  white 
Stradella  (Show)  Double  quilled  purple-crimson 

If  you  are  a  flower  lover,  you  will  be  delighted  with  these  collections.  They 
have  been  carefully  selected  from  my  stock  of  nearly  2,000  varieties  and  will  make 
a  fine  assortment  of  types  and  colors.      You  run  no  risk  as  each  and  every  bulb  is 

fully  guaranteed  lo  grow,  and  to  be  true  to 
name,  and  I  will  replace  any  that  fail  to 
prcve  as  represented. 

New  Cultural  Guide  Free 

My  1920  Catalogue  and  Cultural  Guide  con- 
tains valuable  cultural  notes  and  planting  in- 
structions, together  with  complete  descriptions 
of  Dahlias,  Gladioli,  Peonies,  Phlox,  Hardy 
Plants  and  Nursery  Stock.  Write  now,  as  it 
is  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

J.  K.  ALEXANDER 

The  Largest  Dahlia  Grower  in  the  World 
100-110  Central  St. 
East  Bridgewater  Massachusetts 

'The  Dahlia  King" 
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W.  IRVING  FORGE,  Inc. 
328  East  38th  Street 

New  York  City 


Lantern  No.  491  "The  Nassau"  is  nine 
inches  high,  either  wired  for  electric  light 
or  fitted  with  kerosene  lamp.  Hand  forged 
of  wrought  iron  the  W.  Irving  quality 
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INTRODUCING 
the  NHSS^from 
SIX  to  SIXTEEN 
foARTm  DRESS 

AS  INTERPRETED 
hy  the  HOUSE  COLLINS 


cannot,  says  Ruskin,  dress 
women  beautifully  unless  you  in- 
culcate the  love  of  good  taste  in  them 
in  their  childhood.  And  Herbert 
Spencer  says  with  equal  force  that  the 
qualities  acquired  in  j'outh  remain  un- 
changed throughout  one's  life. 

In  harmony  with  this  educational 
doctrine  the  House  of  Collins  takes  the 
pioneer  step  in  dressing  the  miss  cor- 
rectly, from  her  school  days  to  her  debut 
in  society. 

Every  model  in  this  new  depart- 
ment is  original  and  designed  for  the 
individual  figure,  since  the  miss,  too, 
has  her  individuality. 

She  now  makes  her  debut  in  Collins 
dress  symbolizing  the  ineffable  sweet- 
ness of  girlhood  sculptured  in  flowing 
and  beautiful  lines. 


NINE  EAST  FIFTY-SEVENTH  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
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When  the  Day  is  at  its  Best 

REAKFAST  TIME!  Appetites  in  harmony  with  the  crisp,  dewy  freshness 
of  a  new  day.  How  natural,  in  this  environment,  is  beautiful  silver!  Is 
coffee  ever  so  fragrant  as  when  creamed  from  a  silver  pitcher,  sweetened 
from  a  silver  bowl,  stirred  with  a  silver  spoon?  There's  something  about 
breakfast-table  silver  that  stimulates  the  imagination,  enriches  everything 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  and  tempts  to  a  greater  enjoyment  of  that 
important  morning  meal,  the  memories  of  which  are  so  inseparably  inter- 
woven with  the  accomplishments  of  succeeding  hours. 


QORHAM  Sterling  Silverware  is  avail' 
able  from  leading  jeivelers  everywhere. 

THE  GORHAM  COMPANY 


TN  use  as  tcell  as  decorative  beauty  Qorham 
Silver  Tableware  is  ever  a  delight. 


Silversmiths  &  Goldsmiths 


NEW  YORK 
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TAINTING  the  LANT>SCAP£ 

"By   LeOV\(;AR'D   "BARRON,    editor  of  The  garden  Magazine 


An  excellent  example  of  trees  used  as  flowers  at  Professor  Charles  S. 
Sargent's  home,  Brookline,  Mass.  In  the  foreground  is  native  dogwood, 
in  the  distance  to  the  right,  a  thorn,  and  in  front  of  the  house,  lilacs 


GARDENERSgenerally 
are  creatures  of  habit, 
after  all!  Speak  of 
trees  and  the  mental 
picture  that  at  once  arises  is  of 
the  forest  glade  or  the  distant 
woodland  clothing  the  receding 
hillsides  or  mountain  tops.  Not 
often  do  we  allow  ourselves  to 
picture  their  floral  possibilities 
in  equally  majestic  color  clouds 
upon  the  rolling  landscape.  And 
yet  what  wonderful  possibilities 
He  just  beyond  the  conventional. 
Gardening,  like  everything  else, 
tends  to  drop  into  a  rut.  The 
flower  border  J  made  of  herba- 
ceous plants  is  a  step  of  progress 
from  the  beds  of  annuals,  and 
both  are  loved  for  their  bursts 
of  glorious  color.  The  tyro,  in 
making  his  first  essay  into  gar- 
dening, first  looks  through  the 
seed  lists  to  select  some  quickly 
grown,  "sure-fire"  thing  that 

will  feed  this  sense  of  desire  for  color  in  the  beds  and  borders.  Annu- 
als are  the  first  step,  because  they  give  the  greatest  visible  returns  on 
a  comprehensive  scale  for  the  least  amount  of  trouble,  and  in  the 
biggest  masses.  Thank  heaven  for  those  same  annuals,  too,  for  they 
are  the  pioneers,  the  missionaries,  as  it  were,  that  lead  ultimately 
to  the  desire  for  something  more  permanent,  for  the  bareness  and 
desolation  of  the  winter  season  of  the  annual  garden  is  sure  to  give 
birth  to  the  demand  for  something  that  stays  on  year  after  year. 

And  so,  the  herbaceous  perennial,  the  second  stage  of  progress  in 
acquaintance  with  garden  material.  There  is  pleasure  in  recalling 
the  preceding  season's  bursts  of  iris,  of  peony,  of  barbaric  Oriental 
poppy,  of  phlox,  each  one  in  its  season  and  in  its  place,  and,  all  being 
well,  watching  the  gradual  spread  of  the  masses  as  they  age  and  ex- 
pand in  area.  And  these  we  enframe  with  wall  or  hedge,  or  fringe 
the  whole  with  shrubs  and  trees.  To  many  people  the  whole  idea 
of  ornamental  gardening  begins  and  ends  right  here,  with  little  or 
no  serious  thought  to  the  details  of  the  surrounding  things.  Of 
course,  much  depends  on  the  opportunity.  To  hundreds,  yes 
thousands,  of  gardeners — that  is,  people  who  love  the  possession  of 
plants  and  who  grow  them  for  their  intrinsic  interest — that  is  the 
practical  limitation  of  their  powers.  Not  possessing  wide  stretches 
of  land,  they  cannot  control  or  develop  the  "beyond"  as  they 
would  wish,  perhaps,  but  must  take  it  as  it  is  and  work  accordingly. 

THE  appeal  of  the  flowering  shrubs  for  more  pretentious  gardens 
— that  is,  for  gardens  of  greater  area — is  fairly  well  realized, 
and  they  are  utilized  indeed  in  a  variety  of  ways  for  spring  color 
effects,  but  particularly  about  the  lawn.  Even  so  they  are  far  too 
commonly  used  in  massing  eff^ects  rather  than  as  individuals,  so 
that  the  individual  is  so  much  subordinated  to  the  mass  that  the 


special  qualities  of  it  are  but 
rarely  afforded  the  opportunity 
to  develop.  The  transcendent 
beauty,  spectacular  though  it 
be,  of  a  shrub  garden  in  its  burst 
of  spring  color  we  are  not  often 
permitted  to  see.  Yet  the 
golden-bells,  the  weigelas,  the 
lilacs,  and  spireas — to  cite  a  few 
of  the  commonplace  ones — are 
surely  familiar  enough  as  house- 
hold words  wherever  there  is  any 
touch  at  all  with  the  open  coun- 
try at  its  most  alluring  season  of 
the  year.  Unfortunately  for 
the  place  in  popular  esteem  that 
the  flowering  shrubs  merit,  it 
has  been  the  stereotyped  custom 
to  plant  them  so  closely  to- 
gether in  the  beginning,  when 
making  the  shrubbery  border  or 
screen,  that  their  development 
on  natural  lines  is  a  physical 
impossibility,  and  thus  the  popu- 
lar image  of  a  shrubbery  is  an 
aggregation  of  narrow,  bare-at-bottom,  upward-shooting  sticks  or 
twigs  crowned  with  a  few  flowers,  in  themselves  beautiful  and  wel- 
come enough,  but  unfortunately  adorning  a  plant  that  is  unbeautiful. 
The  conventional  lilac  bush  is  a  travesty  on  the  beautiful,  perfectly 
rounded  dome,  with  flowers  from  edge  to  edge,  that  it  would  wil- 
lingly be  if  given  the  chance.  Give  room  when  there  is  room;  and 
better  by  far  a  lesser  number  if  the  quality  be  better.  Twenty 
feet,  or  more,  is  the  natural  spacing  for  most  of  our  popularly 
esteemed  shrubs — certainly  lilacs  and  golden-bells  will  fill  that.  Yet 
how  often  do  we  see  them  given  the  chance  to  grow.? 

And  the  bush  honeysuckles;  what  of  them,  too.?  In  flower  in  the 
spring,  in  fruit  later  in  the  year,  their  beauty  is  usually  an  unrealized 
quantity.  It  is  a  mistake  to  plant  a  shrubbery  mass  and  leave- it 
alone  henceforth  and  forever.  "Plant  thick  and  thin  quick" — the 
rule  of  the  old-time  professional  gardener  so  exactly  expresses  the 
idea  that  we  may  excuse  its  ungrammatical  form.  It  is  a  handicap 
of  garden  building  that  the  results  are  ever  plastic  and  changing, 
not  solidly  permanent  like  the  achievements  of  the  designer  of 
buildings.  Gardening  is  indeed  the  "finer  art"  in  which  the  ideal 
is  always  ahead,  in  the  future.  Thus  the  landscape  gardener,  de- 
signer, or  architect — by  whatever  name  he  is  called  matters  little — 
is  visionary,  a  seer  working  in  the  present  for  pictures  of  the  future, 
the  grandeur  of  which  he  and  his  generation  can  never  see.  Le 
Notre,  Brown,  Repton  in  Europe,  and  from  Downing  to  Olmsted 
in  this  country,  are  still  unfolding  it  to  us  of  to-day.  The  beauty 
of  the  English  park,  with  its  billowy  meadows,  woods,  and  coppices — 
are  they  different  sui  generis  from  the  estates  of  Long  Island  and 
New  England  and  the  Hudson  Valley.?  By  no  means.  But  on 
the  one  hand  we  realize  the  fruition,  and  on  the  other  the  adoles- 
cence.   Nor  is  the  East  any  different  intrinsically  from  the  growing 
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Flower  (left)  and  fruit  ot  Chseno- 
weles  las.e>ta7ia  semiplena,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Japan  or 
flowering  quince 


The  iialc-  i)ink  blossoms  and  orna- 
mental fruil  of  Ch.rtiomrles  lane- 
iiaria,  U'l'iiiliflora,  another  dual- 
purix)se  flowering  c|uince 


Tlie  dark  (  rimson.  semi-douhle 
blossoms  of  Ch.Tiiumi'le^  lage- 
naria  Sitiiotiii  that  glow  like  a 
live  <:<<al 


Thchoncysurklo 
family  offers  many 
valuable  subjects  for 
the  all-year  garden, 
one  of  the  best  being 
Loniceia  tatmira  rtt- 
benitiia,  flowers  all 
summer,  followed 
by  showy  berries  in 
the  fall 
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I'hai  111  common  appir  tret-  is  no  mi:m  citizen  in  tlie  landscape,  quite 
apart  from  its  utilitarian  properties,  is  evidenced  by  this  May-time 
picture  in  the  grounds  of  Mrs.  Finley  J.  Shepard  at  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


estates  of  the  interior  of  the  continent.  After  all,  isn't  it  the  ripe- 
ness of  age.  Nature's  own  masterful  touch,  that  gives  the  dignity 
of  grace  and  fitness  of  the  whole  its  supreme  attraction.''  Isn't  it  the 
long-lived  permanent  material  that  stamps  character  in  it  all — in 
other  words,  the  trees 

Trees  as  garden  material,  or  on  the  larger  scale  of  broad  landscape 
work,  are  all  too  frequently  taken  as  mere  matters  of  course,  even 
where  the  opportunity  for  control  is  open.  And  so,  being  in  the 
natural  ordering  of  affairs  associated  in  forests,  as  forests  thev 
have  been  but  little  considered  as  picture  material  like  the  shrubs, 
the  perennials,  and  the  annuals.  The  American  landscape  is  indeed 
richly  endowed  with  trees  of  diverse  kinds,  some  of  them  the  most 
magnificent  and  most  dignified  expressions  of  life  on  the  earth. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  splendor  of  the  native  woods  that  in  a  degree  has 
hampered  the  imagination  in  considering  the  outscape  as  a  part,  an 
integral  part  indeed,  of  the  whole  garden  treatment.  At  all  events, 
very  little  has  been  done  constructively  in  carrying  the  garden  treat- 
ment into  the  distance.  Could  we  not,  when  favorable  opportunitv 
arose,  carry  out  the  garden  idea  still  further  by  planting  into  the  dis- 
tance, and  with  a  free  hand,  some  of  the  larger  spectacular  flowering 
trees Why  restrict  their  use  to  accents  or  to  lawn  specimens? 

AN  APPLE  orchard  in  full  bloom  in  May  is  indeed  a  delight  for 
■Lj^  the  gods,  and  often  enough  effort  is  made  when  developing  a 
new  residential  country  place  from  what  has  been  farm  land  to  re- 
tain as  much  as  possible  of  the  old  orchard,  because  of  the  compelling 
beauty  of  the  trees  in  apple-blossom  time,  rather  than  from  any  desire 
to  harvest  the  fruit  thereof.  The  sheer  beauty  of  an  apple  tree  in  full 
bloom  attracts  with  irresistible  force — it  has  a  spiritual  appeal  that 
actually  outvalues  the  utilitarian  return  of  the  rich  red  fruits  to 
come  later.  And  yet  we  have  not,  on  the  whole,  come  to  the  full 
reahzation  of  the  powerful  landscape  material  that  is  afforded  us  in 
an  extended  use  of  flowering  trees.  Their  employment  with  a  lavish 
hand  would  multiply  the  pictorial  value  of  the  valley  and  the  hill- 
side. Not  for  one  moment  would  we  reduce  the  woodland  pictures 
of  summer  or  winter,  but  we  would  inject  into  the  spring  a  new 
spectacle  of  a  great  color  month  in  that  season  by  deliberately  intro- 
ducing other  things.  Something  of  this  thought  has  at  times  received 
expression  on  estates  where  the  natural  growth  includes  thorns  or  dog- 
wood, and  emphasis  is  given  them  by  judiciously  thinning  out  other 
not  conspicuously  flowered  trees;  and  often  the  effect  has  been  en- 
hanced by  additional  plantings — on  certain  Long  Island  places,  for 
example — of  flowering  dogwood.  On  an  estate  at  South  Lancaster, 
Mass.,  cleaning  around  the  existent  thorns  had  the  equal  effect  of 
new  plantings,  in  the  spring  picture  of  the  mantle  of  white  blossoms. 

Why  not  a  tree  landscape?  The  climate  in  many  places  in  Amer- 
ica will  justify  the  liberal  use  of  the  flowering  cherries  of  Japan — 
only  the  lack  of  initiative  keeps  us  from  the  domestic  reveling  in 
sights  that  visitors  to  Japan  speak  of  with  rapture  and  even  awe. 
Too  long  to  wait?  Not  at  all!  The  trees  grow  quickly,  and  gain 
in  magnificence  as  they  grow.  Visitors  to  the  national  capital  may 
see  the  beginnings  of  a  cherry-blossom  spectacle  which  is  already 


attracting  notice  and  is  being  talked  about,  although  only  a  very 
recent  innovation.  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  has  introduced  to  the  Arnold 
.'\rboretum  of  Harvard  University  as  many  as  seventy  named  gar- 
den varieties  of  Japanese  cherry.  Hitherto  these  varieties  have  not 
succeeded  in  our  gardens  because  of  improper  methods  of  propaga- 
tion. Apparently  the  nursery  methods  have  been  all  wrong  in 
grafting  rhese  forms  on  a  short-lived  stock,  but  worked  on  the  north- 
ern Japanese  cherry  known  as  Sargent's  cherry,  they  endure. 
Seedlings  of  this  tree  are  fairly  well  distributed  now,  and  other  sup- 
plies are  becoming  available  each  year,  so  that  it  may  be  confidently 
anticipated  that  our  nurseries  will  have  a  stock  of  properly  raised 
plants  to  offer  in  the  near  future.  And  since  an  unsympathetic 
Federal  Horticultural  Board  will  not  permit  importations  from 
abroad,  perhaps  some  progressive  nurserymen  will  venture  the 
propagation  of  such  splendid  things. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  opportunity  offered  in  new  plantings  lies 
in  the  free  use  of  the  crabapples,  both  American  and  Asiatic. 
Words  fail  adequately  to  convey  an  impression  of  the  surpassing 
beauties  among  cliese  sturdy,  hardy  trees.    Wherever  the  apples 


The  lilacs  at  Highland  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y..  show  the  development  that  is  possible  in  these 
beautiful  shrubs  when  they  are  given  plenty  of  room.    Lilacs  should  be  spaced  at  least  twenty  feet 


Will  grow,  there  also  these  floriferous  relatives  will  thrive,  and  over 
an  even  wider  area,  for  they  are  more  adaptable  to  less  clement  con- 
ditions of  both  soil  and  climate.  If  you  would  realize  an  impression 
for  yourself,  go  to  the  Arnold  Arboretum  in  apple-blossom  time  and 
see  the  collection  of  crabs,  or  to  the  parks  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mains  floribiinda  is  already  a  well  known  garden  tree.  "Of  the 
fifteen  species  of  Eastern  Asiatic  crabapples.  .  .  .  not  one  is 
more  satisfactory  as  a  garden  plant  than  this  tree  .  .  .  which 
year  after  year  covers  itself  with  bright  rose-colored  flower  buds, 
which  are  followed  by  pink  and  finally  white  flowers,"  says  The 
Bulletin  of  Popular  Information.  The  Parkman  crab,  with  its  bright 
rose  flowers,  has  been  with  us  since  1 861.  Our  native  Iowa  apple, 
in  its  double  form,  known  as  Bechtel's  crab,  having  rose-pink,  semi- 
double  flowers  fully  an  inch  across,  is  also  well  and  favorably  known. 
The  Siberian  crabs  (some  forms  of  which  are  in  cultivation  for 
their  fruits)  offer  a  choice  of  trees  attaining  a  height  of  forty  feet, 
and  the  other  extreme  is  seen  in  Sargent's  crab,  a  dwarf,  low-spread- 
ing tree  covered  with  flowers  which  when  fully  opened  are  practic- 
ally white,  although  slightly  tinged  with  straw  yellow.  As  yet  this 
last  is  not  available  in  the  ordinary  nurseries,  but  with  a  demand 
growing  it  will  surely  be  easily  obtainable  within  a  few  years.  The 
others  named  can  be  had,  and  doubtless  many  another  not  referred 
to  in  detail.  Last,  but  not  least  in  fame,  is  the  Arnold  crab,  a 
glorified  form  of  the  popular  floribunda,  and  one  of  the  handsomest 
of  all  crabapples. 

But  there  are  other  trees  that  may  be  planted  to  deck  the  spring 
landscape,  notably  the  magnolias.  The  yulan,  cultivated  in  China 
for  hundreds  of  years,  is  already  a  popular  specimen  or  lawn  tree 
with  us.  1  here  IS  a  whole  group  of  hybrid  magnolias  well  distrib- 
uted among  the  nurseries  and  available  for  use.  Mention  may  be 
made,  too,  of  the  Japanese  plums;  of  the  very  ornamental  double- 
flowering  forms  of  the  peach — crimson,  rose,  white;  of  the  apricot 
(for  the  warmer  regions).    Do  not  these  suffice? 
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WAL^TURPOSe  SH%yBS 
and  TR88S 


Bv  EDlf'ART)  I.  FARRINGTON 

In  Collaboration   with   William    H  .   J  u  d  d 

A  MONG  the  first  shrubs  to  suggest  theni- 
/%      selves  for  year-round  attractiveness  are 
r — %     the  hawthorns,  of  which  there  are  at  least 
^  4^0  distinct  named  species  in  this  country 
— more  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  to- 
gether.   Among  the  finest  in  bloom  is  Crataegus 
Arnoldiana.    The  fruits,  too,  are  gorgeous,  but  drop 
before  the  middle  of  August.    Another  very  fine 
hawthorn  is  Cratcegus  nitida.    While   the  flowers 
and  fruits  are  comparatively  small,  their  abundance 
and  the  lustre  ot  the  leaves  make  it  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  all  the  thorns  that  can  be  cultivated  in 
this  climate.    As  with  all  the  American  haw^thorns, 
the  flowers  are  white.     The  fruit  of  Cratcegus  nitida 
is  red  but  that  ot  Crataegus  succulenta  is  a  bright  scarlet,  making 
it  an   unusually   attractive   fall   subject.    This   fruit,   which  is 
almost  translucent,  is  borne  in  large  clusters  which  are  carried 
on  the  tree  for  a  long  time.    Of  course  the  well  known  Cratcegus 
cordata,  the  Washington  thorn,  must  not  be  omitted.    It  is  the  last 
of  the  hawthorns  to  flower,  its  blossoms  appearing  earlv  in  Julv. 
In  the  fall  great  quantities  of  red  fruits  make  the  tree  stand  out  most 
conspicuously  in  the  landscape.    It  holds  its  fruit  until  spring. 

ALTHOUGH  less  brilliant  when  fruiting,  the  ornamental  crab- 
-^jL  apples  are  even  handsomer  than  the  hawthorns  when  in  flower. 
If  a  selection  of  only  one  had  to  be  made,  it  would  be  diflicult  to 
choose  between  Malus  floribunda,  M.  Arnoldiana,  M.  Sargentii, 
M.  Sieboldiana  calocarpa,  and  M.  prunifolia  Rinki. 

Quite  unlike  the  hawthorns,  the  crabapples  hybridize  freely,  and 
the  hybrids  are  often  superior  to  the  parents.  Thus  it  is  with 
Malus  Arnoldiana,  which  is  perhaps  the  handsomest  of  all  the  crab- 
apples  when  in  flower.  The  flowers  are  much  larger  than  those  of 
floribunda,  one  of  its  probable  parents,  and  cover  the  tree  in  such 
profusion  that  twigs  and  branches  are  hidden  from  sight.  Its  fruit  is 
yellow. 

When  a  small  crab  is  required,  Malus  Sargentii  is  by  all  means  the 
one  to  choose.  It  flowers  when  very  small  and  in  the  fall  it  carries  a 
large  number  of  small,  scarlet  fruits.  Malus  Sieboldiana  calocarpa  is 
a  Japanese  crabapple,  and  one  of  thehandsomest  which  a  garden  can 
possess  both  in  spring  and  autumn.  Its  delicate  pink  and  white 
flowers  are  fully  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  following  them  come 
scarlet,  lustrous  fruits.  It  came  to  this  country  by  way  of  the 
Arnold  Arboretum,  to  which  institution  seeds  were  sent  in  1890  by 
Dr.  William  Sturgis  Bigelow,  of  Boston. 


A  native  thorn  in  all  its  dignity — a  development  due  to  having  plenty 
of  elbow  room.    We  usually  let  them  get  too  crowded  in  the  woods 

Special  interest  is  attached  to  Malus  prunifolia  Rinki  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  formerly  cultivated  in  Japan  as  a  fruit  tree,  although 
the  orchards  were  abandoned  when  American  and  English  apple 
trees  were  introduced.  Its  fruit  is  greenish  yellow,  occasionally 
with  a  reddish  cheek. 

Another  interesting  crabapple  and  one  which  has  not  been  grown 
so  long  in  this  country  as  most  of  the  others  mentioned  is  Malus 
theifera.  It  was  found  by  Ernest  H.  Wilson  in  western  China.  In 
appearance  it  is  different  from  all  the  other  crabapples  because  of  its 
stifi^,  widespreading,  and  somewhat  ascending  branches  which  make 
an  unusually  open  head.  The  flowers  are  light  pink;  the  fruit 
yellowish  green  or  red. 

ANOTHER  family  which  offers  many  valuable  subjects  for  the 
dual-purpose  garden  is  the  honeysuckle,  with  such  very  good 
kinds  as  Lonicera  tatarica  ruberrima,  L.  miniitiflora,  L.  Maackii 
podocarpa,  L.  bella,  L.  notha,  and  L.  muscaviensis.  All  these  bush 
honeysuckles  are  among  the  most  valuable  shrubs,  especially  for 
Northern  gardens.  Indeed,  they  are  among  the  plants  which 
seem  to  do  better  in  a  cooler  climate  than  anywhere  else.  It 
is  well  to  remember,  though,  that  they  will  not  prove  satisfac- 
tory unless  planted  in  rich  soil  and  given  plenty  of  elbow  room. 
L.  tartarica,  L.  bella,  and  L.  notha  should  be  set  at  least  fifteen 
feet  from  any  other  plant.  All  three  have  fine  red  fruits  in 
early  fall. 

One  variety  to  be  especially  prized  on  account  of  its  orange-colored 
translucent  fruit  is  Lonicera  minutijiora;  L.  muscaviensis  is  almost  as 
handsome  and  its  fruit  is  scarlet  in  color.  Of  the  late  introductions 
L.  Maackii  podocarpa,  w^hich  was  introduced  by  E.  H.  Wilson  from 
central  China,  has  probably  attracted  the  most  attention.  F^or 


Native  thorns  left  in  position  when  the  wood  was  cleared  off.  then  pruned  in  and  allowed  Perhaps  the  greatest  opportunity  offered  in  new  plantings  lies  in  the  free  use  of  crab- 

to  make  new  growth.   A  splendid  illustration  of  the  use  of  native  flowering  trees  in  situ  apples.  This  collection  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum  illustrates  what  may  be  done  with  them 
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The  showy  red  her 
ries  of  Roxa  glauca, 
a  Chinese  rose 


Rosa  Htf^onis  in  flower 
Later  it  carries  a  fine  display 
of  fruit  which  is  bright  red, 
but  not  large  (from  western 
China) 


RhofiadenilTOH  Karmpfera 
from  Japan,  I  he  only  de- 
ciduous scarlet  azalea. 
It  is  perfectly  hardy 


Uietvilla  florida  reinisla 
(weigcla),  Korea's  contribu- 
tion to  our  spring  garden. 
It  bears  pure  pink  (lowers 
in  the  greatest  profusion 


The  oblong,  red  orange 
fruits  of  Rosa  caudata 
( from  western  China  I 
are  quite  asatlractive  in 
the  fall  as  are  the  clusters 
of  pale  pink  blossoms 
which  precede  them  in 
spring 


For  year-'round  attrac 
tiveness  Kerria  japonica, 
another  introduction 
from  China,  is  to  b e 
recommended  In  early 
June  its  bright  yellow 
blossoms,  in  fall  its  clear 
yellow  leaves,  and  in 
winter  its  light  green 
branches  make  it  a 
delight  to  the  eye 
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one  thing  its  flowers  are  larger 
than  those  of  most  honeysuckles. 
Sometimes  they  are  white  and 
sometimes  tinged  with  rose  color. 

Few  plants  from  the  Far  East 
adapt  themselves  better  to  condi- 
tions here  or  are  more  useful  in 
making  attractive  displays  both  in 
the  spring  and  in  the  fall  than  the 
cotor'easters.  It  is  true  that  some 
species  lack  decorative  fruits,  but 
those  which  possess  them  are  among 
the  most  graceful  and  delightful 
kinds.  They  include  Cotoneasler 
multiflora  calocarpa,  C.  racemiflora 
soongarica,  and  C.  hupehensis.  All 
three  have  white  flowers  about  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  shining 
red  fruits.  Another  good  red- 
fruited  kind  is  C.  divaricata. 


COUNTRY  LIFE 


THERE  are  many  roses  which 
have  a  distinct  value  for  dec- 
orative purposes  for  fall  and  winter.  Several  species  produce  hips,  as 
the  fruit  is  called,  which  are  large,  brilliant  in  color,  and  held  on  the 
plants  for  many  months,  adding  a  peculiarly  warm  note  to  the  garden 
aspect.  As  a  rule  the  best  fruited  roses  are  examples  of  the  single 
wild  species,  but  among  them  are  several  of  more  than  ordinary 
value.  Rosa  Ilugonis,  for  example,  which  has  aroused  no  little  en- 
thusiasm during  the  past  season  or  two,  carries  a  fine  display  of 
fruit  which  is  bright  red,  although  not  very  large.  It  flowers  early, 
and  the  large  yellow  blossoms  are  set  so  close  together  on  the 
arching  branches  that  the  petals  touch.  Although  rather  expen- 
sive as  yet,  this  rose  is  bound  to  be  widely  grown. 

Another  good  dual-purpose  subject  is  Rosa  caudaia.  This  also  is 
another  wild  rose  from  China,  and  like  R.  Iliigonis  soon  becomes  a 
large  shrub  with  stout,  arching  stems.  The  flowers  come  in  clusters, 
often  twenty  or  more  of  pale  pink  blooms  nearly  two  inches  wide. 
The  fruit  is  oblong  and  orange-red  in  color.  Among  the  other  wild 
roses  which  might  well  have  a  place  in  our  list  are  Rosa  Albert ii,  with 
white  flowers  and  curious  pear-shaped  red  fruit;  R.  riibiginosa,  with 
pink  flowers  and  showy  red  fruit;  R.  glauca,  which  is  similar  in  char- 
acter; R.  Moyesii,  with  dark  red  blossoms  and  interesting  bottle- 
shaped  hips. 

In  passing,  mention  might  be  made,  too,  of  that  good  native  New 
England  wild  rose,  Rosa  virginiana,  also  known  as  R.  lucida.  The 
pink  flowers  of  this  Httle  shrub  are  very  attractive  in  summer  and 
the  red  fruits,  though  small,  last  a  long  time. 

The  high-bush  cranberry  deserves  a  place  in  a  list  like  this.  It 
is  a  good  shrub,  its  brilliant  translucent  fruit  beautifully  supple- 
menting the  display  of  white  flowers  which  come  in  early  spring. 
There  are  other  viburnums,  however,  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked. These  include  the  splendid  J'iburnum  Sargentii  which 
Professor  C.  S.  Sargent  introduced 
from  Japan,  and  which  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  the  opulus  type. 
Then  there  is  the  native  form  of 
opulus  which  is  called  Fiburnum 
americanum,  which  holds  its 
lustrous  orange-red  fruit  through- 
out the  winter.  Certainly,  too, 
cassinoides  should  not  be  omitted; 
the  flowers  are  white,  slightly 
tinged  with  yellow,  but  the  bush 
is  to  be  prized  especially  for  its 
fall  fruiting  habit,  as  it  differs 
from  all  others.  The  fruit  which 
is  particularly  large  for  a  viburnum, 
is  first  green,  then  bright  pink, 
and  finally  blue.  Oftentimes  ber- 
ries of  all  three  colors  are  to  be 
found  on  a  plant  at  one  time. 

One  other  viburnum,  the  fruit  of 
which  changes  color  three  times,  is 
F.  lantana  from  western  Europe. 


The  Arnold  crab — ^the  most  beautiful  of  flowering 
crabs — showing  against  a  background  of  forest  trees 


Could  anything  be  more  brilliant  than  the  glistening  white  of  the  yellow 
Siberian  crab's  mantle  of  blossoms.'   This  crab  will  grow  anywhere 
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This  is  a  much  taller  shrub  than  the 
one  just  mentioned,  but  it  makes 
a  very  compact  growth.  As  the 
fruit  matures  it  becomes  a  bright 
red,  but  after  that  it  gradually 
turns  to  black.  Few  native  shrubs 
are  more  satisfactory  for  planting 
in  a  large  way  than  Fiburnum 
lentago,  which  sometimes  grows  to 
be  a  small  round-headed  tree. 
The  flowers  are  creamy  white 
and  borne  in  rounded  clusters, 
and  the  fruit  is  dark  blue.  The 
leaves  take  on  fine  autumn  tints, 
so  that  this  is  a  particularly  valu- 
able garden  subject. 


A  produce  fruit  of  so  wonderful 
a  blue  as  the  strong-growing  Syni- 
plocos  paniculala  from  China  and 
Japan.  In  spring  it  produces  small 
white  flowers  in  great  abundance 
and  early  in  the  autumn  the  plant  becomes  covered  with  its  bright 
blue  berries  perhaps  a  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  This  is  by  no 
means  a  new  plant  in  cultivation,  having  been  grown  for  many 
years,  yet  one  may  visit  many  gardens  in  succession  without  find- 
ing a  single  specimen.  Perhaps  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  though,  that  the 
birds  are  exceedingly  fond  of  the  fruit.  Sometimes  they  will  drop 
down  upon  a  plant  in  such  numbers  that  the  fruit  is  entirely  de- 
voured within  an  hour  or  two,  leaving  the  bush  as  though  it  had 
never  borne  a  berry.  It  appears,  too,  that  this  shrub  does  not  thrive 
in  soils  which  contain  lime. 

Valuable  as  it  is,  this  symplocos  is  not  the  only  shrub  which  pro- 
duces attractive  blue  fruits.  Certainly  Cornus  Amomum  is  not  to  be 
ignored,  even  though  it  happens  to  be  a  native  American  shrub. 
It  seems  to  need  a  free  circle  of  at  least  twenty-five  feet  if  it  is  to 
flourish.  Besides  its  white  flowers  and  its  bright  blue  fruit,  this 
shrub  is  made  additionally  decorative  by  purple  stems.  Cornus 
?nas  is  worthy  a  place  in  the  list,  too.  It  is  one  of  the  very  first 
shrubs  to  flower  in  the  spring,  its  bright  yellow  blossoms  coming 
several  weeks  before  those  ot  the  forsythia.  The  fruits  which  follow 
the  blossoms  are  bright  scarlet  and  lustrous. 

Another  dogwood  which,  although  it  does  not  have  fruit  of  any 
consequence,  yet  serves  a  dual  purpose,  is  Cornus  stolonifera,  the 
red  branches  of  which  cause  it  to  stand  out  most  prominently  in 
the  winter  landscape  when  ir  is  contrasted  with  the  snow-covered 
ground.  It  has  a  variety  called  C.  flaviramea  with  yellow  stems, 
which  also  contributes  a  lively  note  of  color.  And  then  of  course 
there  is  Cornus  florida,  best  known  of  the  dogwoods,  and  one 
which  is  exceedingly  popular  because  of  its  handsome  flowers 
and  red  fruit. 

Perhaps  one  would  not  ordinarily  give  a  place  to  the  privets  in  a 

list  like  this.  Yet  there  seems  to 
be  a  good  reason  for  including 
Li gu strum  vulgare  foliolosum.  The 
fruit  which  follows  the  showy  white 
flowers  is  black,  to  be  sure,  but  it 
is  such  a  brilliant,  shining  black 
that  it  is  sure  to  excite  admiration. 
Moreover,  this  privet  keeps  its 
foliage  well  into  the  winter. 

And  finally,  although  the  list 
might  be  extended,  there  is  Lyciuvi 
chinense,  half  vine  and  half  shrub. 
In  the  North  this  plant  is  used 
mostly  for  draping  walls  and  climb- 
ing on  trellises,  but  in  the  South 
it  is  often  kept  cut  back  so  as  to. 
form  a  hedge.  Popularly  known^ 
as  the  matrimony  vine,  it  already 
has  a  place  in  many  gardens  and 
the  scarlet,  shining  fruits  add  not 
a  little  to  the  autumn  beauty  of 
any  spot  where  it  is  planted. 


X 


A  piece  of  thread  baited  generously  with  com  and  hung  in  a  tree  where  crows  are 
accustomed  to  congregate,  will  almost  certainly  secure  a  portrait  for  your  gallery 


WHATownerof  a  kodak  has  not  yearned  for  a  photographic 
record  of  some  intensely  interesting  event  in  wild-hfe 
land  that  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  witness — with  the 
camera  at  home? 
As  you  tramp  through  the  deep  woods,  there  is  always  a  chance 
that  you  may  Hush  a  'coon  from  his  day  snoozing  place  beneath  a 
windbreak,  and  if  you  are  quick  on  the  camera  trigger,  snap  him 
before  he  runs.  There  is  another  chance  for  a  picture  as  he  utilizes 
a  lofty  limb  as  a  highroad  to  freedom.  Again,  you  may  come 
upon  him  unawares  as. he  partakes  of  the  fruit  of  a  chestnut  tree, 
sitting  at  the  foot  and  using  his  paws  in  very  human  fashion. 
Once  more  you  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  shaggy  head  protruding 
from  a  dead  stump  on  a  hillside.  These 
portraits  may  be  obtained  by  a  kodak  in 
the  hands  of  the  operator,  but  if  you  would 
procure  a  photograph  of  Procyon  lotor  as  he 
appears  amid  the  silence  of  the  wilderness 
night,  you  must  use  a  camera  trap.  If  you 
know  of  more  than  one  place  that  looks 
"coony,"  establish  a  trap  line.  This  will 
greatly  enhance  the  possibilities  of  success. 

The  apparatus  required  is  a  bellows  cam- 
era, preferably  of  long  focus,  of  a  size  not 
smaller  than  4x5,  and  using  plates,  and  a 
flashlight  gun  working  synchronously  with 
the  camera  shutter.  The  gun  operates  upon 
the  pistol  principle.  It  has  a  hammer  and 
trigger  and  also  an  air  pump.  When  a  paper 
cap,  such  as  Young  America  uses  to  make 
noisy  the  Fourth  of  July,  is  placed  in  the 
pan,  a  half  ounce  of  flashlight  powder 
added,  and  the  tube  from  the  air  pump 
connected  with  the  camera  shutter,  the  gun 
is  loaded. 

WE  WILL  assume  that  we  have  found 
the  abode  of  the  racoon,  and  in  the 
late  afternoon  we  proceed  to  set  our  studio 
in  order  for  a  night  portrait.  The  camera  is 
placed  upon  the  tripod  or  clamped  to  a  stake 
driven  into  the  ground,  and  focused  upon  the 


point  we  have  chosen  as  a  background  for  our  subject.  Then  a 
strong  but  very  slender  thread  is  run  from  the  trigger  of  the  flash 
gun  to  the  bait  (in  this  instance  acorns),  which  is  placed  at  the  point 
of  sharp  focus.  Finally  a  rubber  cover,  similar  to  that  used  to  pro- 
tect a  typewriter,  with  a  hole  cut  in  front  for  the  lens,  is  placed  over 
the  camera,  the  flashlight  powder  enclosed  in  oiled  paper  to  keep 
out  the  dampness,  and  we  depart  for  home.  Early  morning  sees 
us  again  at  the  wild-life  studio,  and  we  are  elated  to  find  the  thread 
broken,  flash  gun  fired,  and  camera  shutter  sprung.  Racing  to  our 
dark  room,  we  immerse  the  plate  in  the  developing  tray,  and  it  is 
then  that  our  triumph  is  complete,  for  in  the  glow  from  the  ruby 
lamp,  the  image  of  our  quarry,  clear-cut  as  a  cameo,  appears 
upon  the  negative. 

If  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  several  camera  outfits  in  the 
woods,  we  go  the  length  of  our  trap  line,  and  it  may  be  that  not  only 
one  but  many  trophies  enter  our  game  bag  in  one  night.  To  illus- 
trate how  far  one  enthusiastic  camera  hunter  known  to  me  has  gone 
with  his  trap  line,  let  me  say  that  he  has  placed  fourteen  camera 
outfits  in  the  Michigan  woods  at  one  time,  covering  a  radius  of  several 
square  miles. 

Now  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  in  a  general  way  how  animal 
self  portraits  can  be  procured,  we  will  advance  another  step  and  show 
that  just  as  a  sportsman  with  a  gun  can  bag  a  double  (a  hit  with 
each  barrel),  so  can  the  camera  hunter  accomplish  the  same  feat 
with  his  flashlight  apparatus.  A  case  in  point:  I  had  photographed 
Reynard  several  times,  both  by  day  and  by  night,  and  as  a  fitting 
finale  to  the  series  of  pictures,  I  determined  to  procure  a  photograph- 
ic double.  To  accomplish  this,  I  used  two  cameras  and  two  flash- 
light guns.  Both  cameras  were  focused  upon  the  same  point.  One 
was  baited  with  a  dead  English  sparrow  through  the  medium  of  a 
thread  run  from  shutter  trip  to  forked  stick.  From  the  second 
camera  a  thread  ran  to  the  foot  of  a  nearby  tree.  If  Reynard  did 
as  requested,  he  would  pounce  upon  the  bait,  which  action  on  his 
part  would  fire  flash  No.  i.  It  was  only  natural  to  suppose  that 
as  the  great  white  flare  of  radiance  spread  out  fanlike  from  behind 
him  with  a  dull  "boom"  Reynard  would  be  badly  frightened.  A 
scared  fox  indulges  in  a  spasmodic  crouching  leap.  If  that  leap 
brought  him  in  contact  with  the  second  thread,  it  would  mean  an- 
other picture — a  photographic  double.  That  the  performance  was 
rendered  as  per  my  fondest  hopes,  the  illustrations  prove. 


Scene  I  of  the  photographic  double,  showing  Reynard  taking  the  first  picture  by  setting  off  (lash  No.  1 
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"PHO  TOGR^PHEliS 

TA  YLO\^  .MIDDLE  TOU^ 

METHINKS  I  hear  some  reader  complain,  "It  is  all  very  well 
for  you  who  reside  amonjj;  the  'coons  and  foxes  to  boast  of  how 
easily  you  have  trapped  them  with  a  camera.  How  is  the  city 
dweller,  who  never  sees  wild  life  except  in  the  parks  and  at  the 
zoo,  to  indulge  in  animal  self  portraiture?" 

No  doubt  you  have  a  mouse  or  two  in  your  home,  Mr.  City  Dweller. 
Induce  him  to  come  out  of  his  hole  and  pose  for  you.  I  have  ac- 
complished it  and  so  can  you.  Bait  your  camera  with  a  grain  of 
corn — the  mouse  will  do  the  rest.  Wild-lite  sell  portraiture  can  be 
indulged  in,  to  an  extent  at  least,  at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 

That  ten  inches  of  villainy,  the  weasel,  hard  to  approach  and  very 
wise,  may  also  be  photographed  by  the  set-camera  method  if  the 
photographer  is  lucky  enough  to  find  his  lair.  The  writer,  upon  a 
cross-country  hike  with  his  dog,  saw  a  weasel  scamper  into  a  hollow 
chestnut  stump.  Realizing  that  this  might  mean  the  opportunity 
for  a  picture,  the  camera  was  focused,  flash  gun  placed  in  position, 
and  thread  run  across  the  top  of  the  stump  in  such  a  way  that  the 
"weasel  would  push  against  it  in  making  his  exit.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  racoon,  the  outfit  was  left  in  the  woods  during  the  night  and  a 
picture  resulted  from  the  experiment. 

Of  all  the  animals  to  be  photographed  by  the  camera  trap,  with 
the  operator  a  long  way  olF  at  the  moment  of  exposure,  that  night 
prowler,  the  skunk,  or  Mephitis  viephitica,  as  he  is  known  among 
naturalists,  is  my  favorite.  Nature  has  endowed  him  with  a 
weapon  of  defence  so  terrible  in  its  effects  that  courageous  indeed 
is  the  creature  who  dares  argue  with  the  beautiful  black  and  white 
fellow  with  the  plumed  tail. 

A  canine  friend  of  mine,  Jerry  by  name,  mistook  a  skunk  for  a  cat. 
Jerry  is  of  Scotch  descent,  and  very  intelligent,  but  he  had  never  en- 
countered a  skunk  before,  so  with  a  "woof!"  of  sheer  delight  he 
rushed  in'to  the  fray.  The  skunk  made  no  effort  to  retreat,  but  calmly 
stood  his  ground,  eyeing  the  fast  approaching  terrier  with  idle  cu- 
riosity. Let  us  draw  a  veil  over  the  events  that  transpired  immedi- 
ately afterward.  I  might  add,  however,  that  Jerry's  quarters  were 
moved  from  the  rug  in  front  of  the  library  fireplace  to  the  wood- 
shed for  the  period  of  a  month,  and  even  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
the  odor  that  emanated  from  his  silky  coat  did  not  in  the  least 
resemble  attar  of  roses. 

It  was  through  Jerry's  adventure  that  I  located  the  home  of 
the  skunk  and  procured  a  night  portrait  by  baiting  the  camera  with 


Scene  II— the  rcc      which  brought  the  fox  in  contact  with  the  second  thread  and  completed  the  second  picture 
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A  bountiful  helping  of  worms  tied  to  one  end  of  a  thread  appeals  so  strongly 
to  a  mother  robin  that  she  cares  nothing  for  the  camera  at  the  other  end 


cheese.  A  skunk  is  as  fond  of  cheese  as  a  porcupine  is  of  salt,  and 
that  is  saying  a  great  deal.  You  will  agree  with  me,  I  am  sure,  when  I 
tell  you  that  a  porcupine  ate  the  floor  boards  from  a  friend's  bungalow 
veranda  in  the  Adirondacks  to  get  the  salt  that  had  dripped  from 
an  ice-cream  freezer.  If  you  try  for  a  night  portrait  of  Quills, 
bait  your  camera  with  a  piece  of  white  potato  soaked  in  brine,  and 
you  will  get  him. 

BIRDS  as  w^ell  as  animals  may  be  trapped  with  a  camera. 
The  screech  owl  makes  a  most  fascinating  subject,  and  as 
he  is  extremely  fond  of  mice  and  English  sparrows,  they  are  the  bait 
to  use.  First  of  all,  locate  his  home.  If  you  reside  near  an  apple 
orchard,  you  will  surely  find  him  there,  holed 
up  in  a  dead  limb.  Look  for  feathers  at  the 
edges  of  the  hole;  if  you  find  them,  Screecher 
is  inside.  To  make  doubly  sure,  probe  the 
cavity  with  a  sapling  tor  the  sound  of  a 
snapping  beak.  Having  found  his  abiding 
place,  set  up  your  flashlight  outfit,  using  the 
method  described  above,  and  if  he  is  suffi- 
ciently hungry,  you  may  get  a  self  portrait 
by  daylight.  Screecher's  sense  of  smell  is 
most  acute,  and  when  the  delightful  aroma 
of  sparrow  reaches  him,  he  will  brave  the 
sunlight  to  come  to  the  least. 

It  was  while  preparing  for  a  night  portrait 
of  Screecher  that  an  inspiration  came.  I 
thought  I  saw  my  way  clear  to  achieve  some- 
thing that  no  camera  man  had  even  at- 
tempted before — a  flight  picture  by  flash- 
light. I  set  about  it  as  follows:  a  dead 
sparrow  was  fastened  lightly  by  a  pin  to  a 
limb  near  the  home  hole  of  the  owl,  and  a 
thread  run  from  flash  gun,  through  a  tiny 
staple  driven  in  a  branch,  to  the  head  of  the 
sparrow.  The  thread  was  left  loose  enough 
to  allow  the  bird  to  rise  in  the  air  with  his 
prey  before  pulling  it  taut  and  firing  the 
flash.  The  resulting  photograph  proved  my 
inspiration  to  be  a  valuable  one. 

That  brigand  of  the  air,  the  hawk,  also 
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March,  1920 

Suet  hung  by  a  thread  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree  on  the 
lawn  will  bring  the  slarlinK  within  range  of  your  camera 


lends  himself  well  to  photography. 
Let  me  tell  you  how  I  bagged  a  big 
red-shoulder  at  his  fresh  kill.  Cross- 
ing a  grassy  field  near  a  farmhouse,  I 
■came  upon  the  limp  form  of  a  big 
white  hen,  quite  dead  but  still  warm. 
Scanning  the  distant  woodland  with 
my  glasses,  I  located  the  murderer 
perched  amid  the  topmost  limbs  of  a 
dead  chestnut. 

I  felt  confident  that  he  would  re- 
turn to  his  interrupted  dmner  event- 
ually, so  I  decided  to  try  for  a  pic- 
ture. The  camera  was  set  up  at  the 
-end  of  a  stake,  carefully  camouflaged 
with  branches,  and  a  thread  run  back 
to  ambush,  twenty  yards  away.  1  hen 
I   concealed   myself  to    await  the 


COUNTRY  LIFE 
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OLD  Jim  Crow^  in  the  lean  season 
that  comes  with  the  cold  of 
winter,  when  his  feeding  grounds  are 
covered  with  a  blanket  of  snow,  will 
be  very  glad  indeed  to  add  his  contri- 
bution to  your  wild-life  portfolio.  He 
will  do  this  for  the  sake  of  the  dinner 
that  comes  to  him  in  return  for 
his  services.  Hang  a  piece  of  thread, 
baited  generously  with  grains  of  corn, 
in  a  tree  where  you  have  seen  crows 
congregate,  and  eventually  he  will 
sit  for  you. 

A  bit  of  suet  hung  by  a  thread  from 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  upon  yourlawnwill 
bring  the  starling  into  camera  range; 
and  Mrs.  Robin  Redbreast,  while 
brooding  her  nestlings  in  a  slender 
pine  in  the  dooryard,  will  appreciate  a 
diet  of  worms  if  tendered  from  the  end 
of  a  thread,  and  it  matters  not  to  her 


Catching  a  weasel  asleep  is  a  proverb- 
ially difficult  feat,  but  catchmg  him 
awake  is  easy,  if  you  are  lucky  enough 
first  to  (incl  his  lair 


return  of  the  hawk.  At  the  end 
-of  half  an  hour,  he  soared  out  into  the 
blue  sky  and  began  a  series  of  sweep- 
ing circles  above  his  victim.  Gradu- 
ally the  circles  grew  narrower  and 
lower,  and  at  last  with  a  graceful 
nose  dive  he  alighted  beside  the  hen. 
My  trembling  fingers  sought  the 
thread,  and  as  it  tightened,  the  hawk 
heard  the  sound,  faint  though  it  was, 
and  grew  tense  with  apprehension. 
With  crest  erected  and  pinions  out- 
flung,  he  was  preparing  for  a  get-away 
when  the  camera  caught  him. 


Even  the  cily  dweller  need  not  be  wholly  shut  out 
from  the  pleasures  of  experimenting  in  animal  self- 
portraiture,  for  few  of  them  but  can  muster  a  mouse 
or  two 


Tramping  in  deep  woods  there  is  always 
a  chance  of  flushing  a  'coon  and  securing 
a  picture  if  you  are  quick  enough;  but 
night  pictures  require  no  such  agility 


if  there  be  a  camera  at  the  other  end. 

To  the  owners  of  kodaks  who  have 
been  patient  enough  to  peruse  my  ar- 
ticle, I  have  this  to  say:  You  do  not 
know  the  whole  pleasure  that  can  be 
derived  from  your  camera  until  you 
enter  the  fascinating  field  of  wild  life 
photography  in  general,  and  of  self 
portraiture  in  particular.  Wild-life 
photography  is  accompanied  by  every 
thrill  that  comes  to  the  shooter  of  a 
gun,  with  a  difference:  the  camera 
hunter  bags  his  game  without  blood- 
shed, procuring  trophies  which  repre- 
sent living,  breathing  creatures  of  the 
wild,  instead  of  a  mangled  heap  of  fur 
or  feathers. 


From  a  QOUJ^RY  IVID^OJV 


THE  DAYS 
OF 

REAL  SPORT 


"IT'S  SNOWING!"  Is  there  any  one  who  has 
forgotten  the  full  import  those  tidings  held  for 
him  once  upon  a  time?  To 
awake  one  morning  to  the 
consciousness  of  a  great  still- 
ness as  if  the  world  were  hold- 
ing its  breath;  to  peer  out  from  among  the  bed 
covers  and  actually  see  the  little  drifts  piled 
against  the  window  panes,  and  the  big.  feathery 
flakes  still  falling  past — what  more  could  a  child 
desire! 

One  such  wintry  morning  still  stands  out  in  my 
recollection.  What  a  scampering  there  is  among 
us  children  in  the  wild  race  to  be  first  outdoors! 
Once  there,  we  roll  about  in  the  new  snow  like 
frisky  puppies  until  a  call  from  within  reminds 
us  of  tasks  to  be  performed.  But  even  chores 
take  on  a  new  charm  when  one  has  to  shovel 
one's  way  to  barn  and  woodhouse,  and  we  are 
still  hard  at  it  when  Mother  summons  us  to 
breakfast. 

At  table  our  conversation  is  of  nothing  but 
the  weather.  Will  it  keep  on  snowing  until 
the  fences  are  covered?  With  our  elders'  prefer- 
ence for  dry  snow  we  have  no  patience.  For  us 
it  must  be  wet — at  least  w^et  enough  to  pack  well 
so  that  after  school  we  can  coast  down  Fuller's 
hill  on  our  low,  round-runnered  sleds. 

"Be  home  before  dark,"  Mother  calls  as  we 
trudge  olF  to  school,  dragging  our  sleds  behind  us. 
What  would  we  not  have  given  for  daylight  sav- 
ing in  those  days! 

Ah,  that  first  w  ild  flight  down  the  hill !  Never  in 
after  life  can  we  hope  to  repeat  the  sensation. 
All  too  quickly  the  afternoon  passes  and  before 
we  know  it,  it  is  time  to  start  homeward.  Hungry 
as  wolves  we  burst  in  upon  our  elders.  How  the 
warm  room  makes  our  cheeks  burn! 

"It's  still  snowing — perhaps  we'll  have  a  bliz- 
zard," Jim  says  hopefully  as  we  leave  the  table. 
"And  be  snowed  in",  we  all  shout. 

"  Please,  Mother,  tell  us  about  the  blizzard  of 
'88,"  someone  suggests,  and  then  as  we  gather 
about  the  fire  Mother  begins  the  story  that  we 
children  are  never  tired  of  hearing. 

"It  was  the  first  winter  that  Father  and  I 
were  married.  Never  shall  I  forget,  as  long  as  I 
live,  how  he  looked  that  night  when  I  opened  the 
door.  Little  icicles  hung  from  his  eyebrows  and 
mustache,  giving  him  quite  a  fierce  expression. 
He  had  on  a  red  stocking  cap  and  the  dye  from  it 
had  run  down  his  face  so  that  he  looked  like  an 
Indian  m  his  war  paint  " 

No,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  those 
we<:e  indeed  the  days  of  real  sport. 

FEARING  TO  OFFEND  the  susceptibilities  of 
those  who  are  blessed  with  Great  Danes  less  re- 
ALAS'  markable  than  my  own,  I  speak 

HE  HAS  "w^th  some  hesitancy  of  his  per- 

ONE  F AULT  f'^'^^ion.  Even  in  the  presence 
of  my  most  intimate  dog-owning 
friends  I  curb  my  tongue,  confining  myseif  to 
praise  of  his  strength,  form,  mentality,  and  dis- 
position. Had  my  auditors  a  thousand  ears 
they  would  never  hear  from  me  an  encomium 
embracing  more  than  two  comparatives  and 
four  superlatives.  It  is  only  his  fault — for  he 
has  one — that  tricks  me  into  speech,  and  I  have 
fallen  into  the  habit  of  buttonholing  people  and 
asking  them  what  to  do  with  a  dog  who  (or  which, 
if  they  are  that  kind  of  people)  loves 
me  too  much. 

I  have  even  thought  of  writing  to  the 
lovers'  column  of  the  daily  press  in  this 
wise:  "1  have  a  friend  whom  I  love 
dearly,  but  who  is  too  demonstrative 


in  his  affection  for  me.  Whenever  I  am  near 
him  he  seeks  to  hold  my  hand,  and  when  we 
meet  after  a  separation  he  will  brush  every- 
one else  aside,  put  his  big,  rough  paws  on  my 
shoulders  and  actually  try  to  bite  rne!  Re- 
cently I  left  him  alone  in  the  parlor  with  a  box 
of  candy,  and  when  I  returned  he  had  eaten 
every  piece  and  licked  the  box.  I  slapped  him 
for  it  and  he  was  completely  prostrated,  but  in  a 
few  minutes  he  crawled  across  the  floor  like  a 
great  big  puppy  and  put  his  head  in  my  lap.  I 
mention  this  because  it  is  said  that  severe  treat- 
ment will  drive  away  love.  Every  morning  be- 
fore I  am  out  of  bed  he  comes  into  my  room  and 
rubs  his  cold  nose  on  the  back  of  my  neck.  You 
can  imagine  what  a  shock  this  is  to  my  sensibili- 
ties.  Yours,  etc." 

Ardent  affection  such  as  his  can  be  condoned 
in  a  little  dog,  but  Barney  is  little  merely  in  the 
sense  that  he  is  smaller  than  a  Shetland  pony. 
I  haven't  objected  if  he  rests  his  forepaws  on  the 
top  of  our  non-dimbable  fence  and  howls  deject- 
edly as  I  leave  his  presence,  and  on  my  return 
home  I  have  only  mildly  remonstrated  with  him 
for  upsetting  me  and  covering  my  face  with 
kisses.  But  yesterday  came  the  climax.  He 
and  I  had  been  left  to  mind  the  house  over  Sun- 
day, and  I,  subaltern-like,  had  turned  the  duty 
over  to  him,  leaving  home  early  witli  unmistakable 
(to  a  dog's  keen  senses)  intentions  of  not  returning 
until  late.  I  had  been  gone  perhaps  fifteen 
minutes  when  Barney,  his  feelings  overcoming 
him,  asked  the  relief  officer  of  the  deck  (the  cat) 
to  take  the  day's  duty,  and  went  over  the  non- 
climbable  fence  without  climbing.  He  legged 
it  down  the  road  in  search  of  me,  but  lost  his  way, 
and,  under  the  auspices  of  a  kindly  neighbor,  at 
length  restrained  himself  from  scouring  the 
county.  My  neighbor's  family,  fortunately  a 
large  one,  took  turns  throughout  the  day  consol- 
ing Barney;  but  when  i  returned  home  and  they 
related  these  evidences  of  an  overpowering  affec- 
tion they  added,  in  concert,  "  But  it's  too  hard  on 
your  friends.  You'll  have  to  stay  home  after  this." 

And  I  shall,  for  I  too  have  a  fault.  I  love  my  dog. 

HAVE  YOU  EVER  WANTED  anything  dread- 
fully?   What  dream-bricks  have  gone  to  building 
ANISH      '^'^^  walls  of  your  castle  in  Spain? 
'real  ^^'^  isn't  it  harder  if  your  castle 

ESTATE  ^^"^^  house,  not  just  dazzling 

turrets  fashioned  of  iridescent  vi- 
sions; misty,  impermanent,  and  swaying  with 
your  lightest  whim?  Tell  me,  all  you  who  own 
Spanish  real  estate? 


Because  mine  is  real;  a  tall,  late  Georgian  house- 
of  red  brick;  ample  and  gracious  as  it  welcomes, 
you  on  the  steep  slope  of  a  pine-trimmed  hill,  and 
it  lives  in  a  little,  drowsy  village  where  Time, 
perhaps,  does  not  actually  stand  still,  but  never- 
theless saunters,  oh  so  slowly,  down  the  wide 
and  shaded  Main  Street.  Its  kindly  glance  en- 
folds meadows  and  intervales  and  distant  towns; 
green-latticed  sheds  join  it  in  a  friendly  row  with 
stumbly,  dark  barns  full  of  fragrant  hay;  it  has  a 
well  and  a  duckpond  and  a  garden  that  is  a  pleas- 
ant tangle  of  old-fashioned  flowers.  A  house 
that  people  have  loved!  And  it  was  to  be  sold, 
and  somebody  was  going  to  buy  it,  and  that 
somebody  wasn't  I!  And,  even  though  I 
liked  that  somebody,  it  hurt.    So,  do  you  know 

what   I   did    when    F   and    my  Candid 

Friend  walked  prosaically  about  discussing  the 
water  supply,  and  how  practical  it  would  be  to 
bring  up  electric  wiring  from  the  town  below, 
and  if  the  old  plaster  should  be  pulled  down 
and  modern  wood-pulp  put  up  in  its  place?  Why. 
I  wandered  over  the  house,  room  by  room,  and 
"played"  that  it  was  mine.  I  seated  my  guests 
in  the  stately  drawing  room,  a  room  in  which  to 
hear  divinest  music  by  the  yellow  shine  of 
candles;  and  they  listened  to  that  lovely  serenade 
of  Ole  Olesen's  made  of  moonlight  and  thistle- 
down; and  heard  the  Brahms  Intermezzo  in  B 
Minor  that  always  sounds  as  if  the  musician  were 
just  thinking  beautiful  thoughts  out  loud.  They 
enjoyed  my  hospitable  dining  room — they  could 
sit,  you  see,  in  a  wide  ring  around  the  old  soap- 
stone  fireplace — and  they  approved  the  "small 
breakfast  parlor"  named  in  memory  of  my  be- 
loved Jane  Austen. 

But  it  was  the  rooms  upstairs  that  I  most  re- 
gretted; for  some  of  them  were  up  and  some  of 
them  were  down  two  little  tripping  steps,  and  all 
of  them  were  so  charming.  Those  high-studded 
guest  chambers,  fragrant  with  lavender  and  wel- 
come; our  room  at  the  head  of  the  stairway,  big 
and  cool  and  restful,  giving  on  the  road,  where, 
to  be  quite  frank,  little  passes  but  cows  and  an 
occasional  neighbor  or  so;  the  corner  chamber, 
hung  with  pink  chintz  paper  that  some  other 
girl  must  have  loved  a  hundred  years  ago,  waiting, 
open-doored,  for  the  Big  Daughter;  and  for  the 
Boy,  windows  looking  toward  the  sunset,  that 
his  fancy  might  climb  those  far-awav,  crested 
hills. 

You  had  to  go  down  two  steps  to  get  to  the 
Littlest  Daughter's  room,  and  then  you  gazed 
straight  below  on  that  tangled  garden  of  loveliness, 
and  quaint  flowers: 

All  the  names  I  know  from  nurse: 
(janlcncr's  garters,  Shepherd's  purse. 
Bachelor's  buttons,  Lady's  smock, 
And  the  Lady  Hollyhock. 

Best  of  all,  there  were  brilliant-winged  birds  fly- 
ing all  over  the  paper,  sipping  at  blossoms  bright 
as  themselves.  Do  you  remember  that  dearest 
page  in  Le  Livre  de  Mon  Atni"  where  Anatole 
France  tells  how,  when  he  was  "un  tres  petit 
enfant,"  his  mother  lifted  him  in  her  arms,. and, 
pointing  to  a  single  flower  on  the  gay  wall- 
paper, said,  " Je  te  donne  cette  rose."  That's- 
just  what  I  was  going  to  do  to  the  Littlest 
Daughter,  only  the  rose  would  have  been  a 
bird! 

Why,  that  house  couldn't  have  been 
any  more  mine  if  I  had  lived  in  it  a 
long  and  happy  lifetime.  Do  you 
know,  I  believe  I'll  move  it  to  Spain, 
and  keep  it  after  al 
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MAKING  the  gENESEE  VALLeV  a 

J^EADING 
HORSe-'BREEDING 
CENTRE 

"By 

■T{EGINALD  T.  TOJFNSEND 
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IN  THE  central  part  of  New  York  State  lies 
a  valley  which,  from  the  way  that  Nature 
has  bestowed  its  blessings  upon  it,  might 
indeed  be  called  the  Happy  Valley.  Great 
pastures  of  rich  green  grass  clothe  the  sides  of  its 
rolling  hills  and  stretch  away  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see  to  the  misty  blue  horizon,  broken  here 
and  there  by  groves  of  broad-leaved  trees.  The 
valley  is  well  watered  by  many  brooks,  and  the 
Genesee  River  itself  flows  for  many  a  mile  until 
it  discharges  into  Lake  Ontario.  And  the  good 
people  of  the  Genesee  Valley  make  the  most  of 
Nature's  bounty.  For  they  are  efficient  and  pro- 
gressive farmers  in  the  valley,  alive  to  all  the  most 
up-to-date  methods  of  farming. 

But  there  is  one  thing,  perhaps,  which  interests 
them  more  than  any  other;  it  is  an  interest  that 
they  all  share:  that  is,  horse  breeding.  "But," 
you  say,  "Kentucky  is  the  great  horse-breeding 
state."  True  enough,  but  that  is  no  reason  why 
the  Genesee  Valley  shouldn't  some  day  rival 
Kentucky  as  a  breeder  of  horses.  Now,  for  suc- 
cessful horse  breeding,  three  things  are  necessary: 
good  grass,  water  impregnated  with  lime,  and 
intelligent  management.  The  Genesee  Valley 
is  blessed  with  all  three.  Its  grass  is  juicy  and 
luxuriant  and  of  a  quality  equal  to  the  famous 
bluegrass  of  Kentucky,  and  its  streams  flow  be- 
tween banks  of  limestone.  Visiting  breeders 
and  expert  horsemen  are  always  amazed  at  the 
splendid  bone  structure  of  the  horses  bred  in  the 
Valley.  Indeed  in  no  other  part  of  the  United 
States  can  one  find  anything  to  equal  the  splendid 
bone  structure  of  the  Genesee  horses.  Lastly, 
a  sort  of  fairy  godmother  watches  over  the  destiny 
of  the  Valley.  However,  this  fairy  godmother 
is  strictly  up-to-date, 
busmesshke,  efficient, 
and  it  is  largely  through 
her  cooperation  that  the 
farmers  of  the  Genesee 
Valley  are  takmg  such  an 
interest  in  horse  breeding 
to-day.  Ever  since  she 
was  a  small  girl,  Mrs. 
Herbert  Wadsworth — 
for  that  is  the  fairy 
godmother's  name — has 
had  the  love  for  horses 
nearest  her  heart.  When 
she  was  but  a  youngster 
in  St.  Louis,  she  used  to 
run  off  and  spend  hours 
at  a  time  admiring  and 
making  friends  with  the 
Thoroughbreds  in  her 
brother's  racing  stable. 
She  soon  learned  that  the 
horse  was  the  noblest  of 
God's  creatures,  and  that 
the  Thoroughbred  was 
noblest  of  the  noble,  and 
she  has  never  lost  sight 
of  this.  As  Mrs.  Wads- 
worth  grew  up,  the  love 
for  horses  grew  with  her, 
and  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  she  has  spent 


the  greater  part  of  her  time  arousing  interest  in 
horse  breeding  among  her  friends. 

CCARCELY  a  week  but  has  found  her  in  the 
^  saddle  following  the  hounds  up  hill  and  down 
dale,  over  fences,  through  woods,  jumping  streams 
that  the  stoutest  heart  might  falter  at,  across 
Livingston  County  in  a  mad  hunt  after  Brother 
Fox.  Only  a  few  years  ago  she  rode  212  miles  in 
fifteen  consecutive  hours,  using  twenty-one  horses. 
And  each  of  the  horses  was  her  own,  bred  and 
trained  at  the  Ashantee  Stables,  as  Mrs.  Wads- 
worth  calls  her  establishment.  Here  she  has  some 
seventy  splendid  hunters,  the  best  in  the  county. 

In  the  great  stables  are  a  goodly  number  of 
mares,  half  a  dozen  stallions,  and  many  colts 
and  foals.  The  foals  are  a  wild,  timid  lot  of 
youngsters  with  huge  ungainly  legs,  great  soft 
eyes,  and  an  inclination  to  run  away  at  the  ap- 
proach of  a  stranger,  but  they  follow  Mrs.  Wads- 
worth  around  like  a  pack  of  trained  dogs.  The 
stallions  and  the  mares  are  always  kept  in  the 
best  of  condition,  their  shiny  coats  spick  and  span, 
and  their  tails  and  manes  brushed  and  combed. 
There  has  not  been  a  case  of  sickness  among 
them  for  four  years.  Mrs.  Wadsworth  attributes 
the  good  health  of  her  horses  to  proper  feeding 
and  the  lack  of  artificial  heat  in  the  stables. 
Long  practice  has  taught  her  what  a  horse  may 
eat  and  what  he  may  not.  Although  situated  in 
the  northern  part  of  New  York  State  and  not  far 
from  the  cold  winds  of  Lake  Ontario,  no  heating 
whatsoever  is  employed  in  the  stables,  and  only 
during  the  coldest  spells,  or  for  a  few  minutes 
after  tiiey  have  been  exercised,  is  a  light  blanket 
thrown  over  the    horses.    For  ventilation  the 


windows  open  into  a  wooden  chute  which,  instead 
of  blowing  the  air  directly  on  to  the  horses,  con- 
veys it  to  the  middle  of  the  stable  where  it  is  dis- 
tributed and  the  exhaust  air  carried  off  through 
apertures  in  the  roof.  This  simple  method  of 
ventilation  has  succeeded  admirably. 


C*OR   training  the 
horses  in  winter, 


The  Association  mare  that  in  three  years  returned  her  fortunate  farmer  owner  $475  in  prizes  and  $5)00 
for  two  foals— all  upon  an  outlay  of  $10  for  membership  and  $25  for  the  mare,  in  addition  to  stud  fees 
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foals  and  exercising  the 
Mrs.  Wadsworth  has  had 
constructed  a  huge  concrete  riding  hall,  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  United  States.  Great  windows 
in  the  ends  of  the  building  and  all  along  the  side 
make  the  riding  hall  almost  as  light  as  out 
of  doors.  In  this  way  the  trying  splotches 
of  light  from  overhead  skylights,  so  often  em- 
ployed in  riding  clubs,  are  eliminated.  All  during 
the  long  winter  months  the  colts  are  busy  receiv- 
ing their  training  here. 

The  first  year  the  colts  are  introduced  to  the 
bridle  and  when,  after  much  munching  and  re- 
flection upon  that  strange  instrument,  they  have 
become  used  to  it,  they  are  saddled.  It  is  lucky 
that  the  floor  of  the  ring  is  made  of  tan  bark,  for 
at  this  period  of  the  game  the  colts  resemble 
the  bucking  bronchos  of  the  Wild  West. 
Buffalo  Bill's  performance  had  nothing  on  that 
staged  at  the  Ashantee  stables.  Then  the  colt  is 
educated  to  the  higher  branches  of  horse  learning 
and  eventually  taught  to  jump.  By  the  time 
he  is  three  years  old  he  is  fully  qualified  as  a 
hunter.  Eight  o'clock  in  the  winter  finds  Mrs. 
Wadsworth  hard  at  work  in  the  ring,  and  it  is  no 
unusual  thing  for  her  to  have  ridden  and  exercised 
the  greater  part  of  her  horses  before  she  calls  it  a 
day'swork.  Sofar  as  ridinggoes, sheseemstireless. 
Now  the  Genesee  \  alley  has  long  been  famous 
for  its  hunts  and  hunters. 
One  of  the  oldest  estab- 
lished hunts  in  the 
United  States  is  here, 
and  many  Thoroughbred 
hunters  are  owned  in  the 
Valley.  But  the  average 
farmer  is  inclined  to  fight 
shy  of  the  word  "Thor- 
oughbred." To  his  mind 
it  conjuris  up  a  picture 
of  a  nervous,  high-strung 
horse,  all  right  for  the 
show  ring  but  too  deli- 
cate for  work  on  the 
farm.  Mrs.  Wadsworth 
believes  this  to  be  an  ex- 
ploded theory  and  that 
quite  the  contrary  is  the 
case.  "Hitch  your 
wagon  to  a  star  and  breed 
Thoroughbreds"  is  her 
motto.  They  can  easily 
be  bred  to  weigh  up  to 
1,350  pounds  and  for  en- 
durance—  with  stout 
hearts  and  deep  lung 
power — they  cannot  be 
excelled.  It  can  do  a 
hunter  no  harm — in  fact, 
it  will  give  him  exercise 
that  he  may  sorely  need 
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— to  pull  a  wagon  or  a  plow  on  the  farm  on  the 
da\'s  that  there  is  no  hunt.  Mrs.  Wadsworth  has 
used  several  hunters  in  this  way  most  success- 
fully. In  a  Thoroughbred  one  gets  a  mount 
which  is  extremely  valuable  as:  (i)  a  high-class 
hunter;  (2)  an  officer's  charger;  (3)  Army  remount 
service;  (4)  police  horse;  (5)  saddle  horse. 
Obviously  with  so  many  markets  and  so  many 
purposes,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  a  purchaser 
for  the  Thoroughbred,  and  even  if  he  be  not  sold 
for  any  of  the  above  purposes,  he  is  still  useful 
for  countless  other  kinds  of  work. 

Then  too,  if  in  the  breeding  the  horses  develop 
blemishes  which  would  bar  them  from  the  show 
ring,  or  from  being  good  hunters  or  saddle  horses, 
thev  still  would  be  perfectly  suited  for  work  on 
the  farm.  Whereas,  if  a  horse  is  bred  for  farm- 
ing purposes  and  develops  faults,  it  incapacitates 
him  for  any  work.  Such  is  Mrs.  Wadsworth's 
gospel,  and  the  farmers  have  not  been  slow  to  ap- 
preciate her  efforts  and  see  the  wisdom  of  her  ideas. 


Association  is  "to  pro- 
mote the  breeding  of 
horses  in  the  Genesee 
Valley  suitable  to  be- 
come hunters."  The 
Jockey  Club  at  once 
gave  the  Association 
its  support  and  furn- 
ished stallions. 

In  accepting  mares — 
that  are  either  bought 
by  or  presented  to  tiie 
Association  —  three 
things  are  required. 
First,  size:  they  should 
be  large  enough  so  that 
their  foals  will  not  be 
undersized  and  weak; 
second,  quality:  no 
mares  of  vicious  temper 
or    transmissible  un- 
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annually  a  list  of  all  the  otlspnng  of  the  corporation's  mares 


And  two  yyars  old!  Notf  the  .splendid  forelegb  and  cannon  bone.  The 
Association  discourages  ,the  selling  of  horses  less  than  three  years  old 


Now  horse  breeding  as  a  means  of  livelihood  is 
too  expensive  by  itself.  It  should  be  undertaken 
as  a  side  issue,  in  which  case  the  overhead  charges 
are  not  too  great  and  yet  the  profits  are  large. 
Very  often  a  farmer  can  feed  a  brood  mare  on  the 
stock  that  he  has  for  his  other  horses;  one  extra 
mouth  to  feed  can  generally  be  managed  without 
buying  additional  fodder.  Even  should  he  be 
forced  to  buy  extra  material,  the  work  that  the 
mare  would  perform  on  the  farm  would  more  than 
repay  the  outlay.  Furthermore  the  foals  that 
the  mare  might  have  would  be  an  additional 
source  of  revenue. 

TN  191 5  Mrs.  Wadsworth,  with  Lieut-Colonel 
Nathan  C.  Shiverick,  a  graduate  of  West 
Point  and  a  cavalry  officer  for  many  years,  formed 
the  Genesee  Valley  Breeders'  Association  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  the  farmers  of  Livingston 
County  to  breed  hunters.    The  object  of  the 


with  Association  stal- 
lions only.  The  foals 
become  the  absolute 
propertyof  the  member 
having  charge  of  the 
mare. 

r)URING  all  the 
'-^  time  that  the  mare 
is  in  his  possession,  the 
farmer  may  use  her  as 
he  sees  fit  for  any  oc- 
cupation, excepting,  of 
course,  that  he  must  not 
overwork  her  or  use  her 
in  work  that  might  in- 
jure her  or  her  future 
foal.  Inspectors  of  the 
Association  see  to  it 
that  the  mares  are  not 


soundness,  such  as  bad 
wind,  diseased  eyes, 
ringbone,  or  spavin,  are 
accepted;  and  third, 
they  must  have  sub- 
stance: the  mares  must 
be  healthy  and  in  good 
condition.  They  need 
not  be  Thoroughbred, 
although  these  of  course 
are  desired.  These 
mares  are  furnished  to 
the  farmers  who  are 
members  of  the  Associ- 
ation, upon  a  promise 
to  pay  5^25,  which  covers 
the  expense  of  delivery. 
I  hey  become  the  mem- 
ber's property  for  him 
to  use  as  he  sees  fit, 
for  as  many  years  as  he 
may  want,  provided 
only  that  the  mare  is 
well  cared  for.  Further- 
more, they  must  be  bred 
to  Association  stallions. 
A  farmer  may  obtain  as 
many  mares  as  he  de- 
sires, and  the  Associa- 
tion can  provide,  under 
the  above  terms.  In 
case  a  member  owns  a 
mare,  or  several  mares, 
he  may  obtain  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Association 
—  such  as  veterinary 
services,  special  prizes 
for  Association  foals 
and  mares  etc.  —  by 
listing  his  mares,  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  As- 
sociation, and  paying 
a  fee  of  In  return 
he  must  mate  the  mares 


l'o.il  out  of  a  farmer  s  marc 

being  maltreated.  So  far,  out  of  the  many 
mares  supplied,  but  two  have  had  to  be  taken 
back  from  members,  and  these  were  cases 
wherein,  mainly  through  ignorance,  the  farmers 
failed  to  provide  proper  treatment. 

Thus  the  farmer,  for  the  extra  cost  of  food 
and  the  nominal  sum  of  $25,  obtains  another 
horse  to  aid  in  the  work  on  the  farm.  In 
March,  1916,  a  farmer  obtained  a  mare  from 
the  Association.  In  addition  to  the  cost  of  feed, 
all  the  farmer  had  to  pay  was  $10  for  member- 
ship in  the  Association,  $25  for  the  mare,  and  j!io 
for  stud  fee.  In  three  years  the  mare  won  $475 
worth  of  prizes,  and  had  two  foals  which  sold  for 
^900.    Surely  a  good  return  on  his  investment. 

At  the  Livingston  County  Fair  held  last  fall, 
thirty-five  horses — which,  with  five  exceptions, 
were  all  youngsters  —  sold  for  i^8,ooo.  A  good 
indication  of  the  rapid  strides  that  the  Associa- 
tion is  making. 

But  the  Association  discourages  as  far  as 
possible  the  selling  of  horses  less  than  three  years 
old.  In  three  years  a  hunter  may  be  developed 
from  a  raw  colt  to  the  finished  product,  well 
trained  in  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  hunter  to 
know.  The  Association  feels,  and  rightly  so, 
that  the  trained  hunter  is  a  better  advertise- 
ment for  their  work  than  a  colt,  for  much  may 
happen  before  the  colt  reaches  maturity.  For 
example,  something  might  go  wrong  with  his 
feeding,  for  the  feeding  of  a  foal  is  of  particular 
importance,  and  very  often  a  good  foal  may  be 
spoiled  by  poor  feeding,  a  result  for  which  the 
Association  would  no  doubt  be  largely  held 
responsible,  even  though  in  reality  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  One  of  the  colts  at  the 
Ashantee  Stables  was  successfully  raised  on  the 
bottle,  and  to-day  he  is  at  the  head  of  a  stud 
on  a  Western  ranch. 

'  I  ^HE  first  mares  of  the  Association  came  from 
Kentucky  and  were  all  Thoroughbred  or  half- 
breds;  but  the  last  mares  were  obtained  from 
Canada  and  were  not  Thoroughbreds.    The  As- 


A  three-year-old  untrained  gelding  by  Wonder  Boy  out  of  Frolic 
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Contrast  this  foal  out  of  an  Association  mare  witli  tfie  one  op[X)site 


sociation  issues  an  annual  list  of  all  the  offspring 
of  the  corporation's  mares,  which  is  sent  to  all 
persons  for  whom  members  request  the  lists,  and 
the  sale  of  any  foals  must  be  reported  to  the  Sec- 
retary, who  enters  it  upon  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany. A  wise  clause  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Genesee  Valley  Breeders'  Association  provides 
that  all  animals  listed  in  the  corporation  be  ex- 
hibited at  the  Livingston  County  Fair  whenever 
the  fair  provides  classes  for  the  judging  of  such 
animals.  The  hunter-breeding  classes  at  the 
fair  last  fall  showed  the  wisdom  of  such  a  measure, 
for  the  classes  attracted  wide  attention  and  the 
enthusiasm  and  eagerness  of  the  competing  mem- 
bers were  unbounded.  Several  classes  at  the  fair  " 
were  for  mares  and  foals  belonging  to  the  Gen- 
esee Valley  Breeders'  Association,  and  others 
for  foals  sired  by  Jockey  Club  stallions  out  of 
Association  mares. 

As  a  general  rule,  Mrs.  Wadsworth  does  not 
believe  in  the  average  horse  show.  In  most 
cases  the  horses  that  are  shown  there  are  bred 
and  trained  for  but  one  purpose,  namely,  the 
show  ring.  They  are  more  or  less  useless  for 
other  purposes,  and  the  entire  attention  is  centred 
upon  having  them  look  well  when  they  enter  the 
ring.  In  many  cases  the  owners  of  show  horses 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  either  the  breeding 
or  the  training  of  their  horses,  having  only  bought 
them  later  on  for  the  acquiring  of  blue  ribbons 
and  prize  cups.  But  in  her  opinion,  where 
shows  are  held  for  horses  whose  owners  have 
bred  or  trained  them,  and  when  the  pride 
and  interest  of  the  entire  community  are  aroused, 
the  value  of  these  cannot  be  overestimated.  The 
members  of  the  Genesee  Valley  Hunt  Club  at 
each  meet  vote  on  the  hunter  that  has  per- 
formed best  that  day,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
season  the  hunter  that  has  won  the  most  points 
is  awarded  a  cup  —  possibly  the  best  way  of 
judging  the  true  value  of  a  horse  under  all 
conditions. 

The  United  States  Government  gave  Mrs. 
Wadsworth's  work  official  recognition  in  191 8  by 


tion  and  jealousies 
might  arise  if  they 
chose  one  type  above 
the  others,  instead  of 
maintaining  the  ap- 
propriation intact,  split 
it  among  the  various 
types  of  breeders. 

But  the  Government 
now  has  under  way  an 
extensive  programme 
for  the  encouragement 
of  breeding  in  the  Gen- 
esee Valley.  At  Avon, 
N.  Y.,  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Genesee 
Valley  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation, Mrs.  Wads- 
worth  has  purchased  a 
tract  of  land  which 
the  Government  will 
soon  acquire.  Here 
will  be  erected  perman- 
ent winter  quarters  for 
as  many  stallions  as 
the  country  'round 
about  may  have  need 
for.  The  surrounding 
territory  will  be  divided 
up  into  districts  —  so 
many  farms  and  so 
many  mares  upon  each 
farm — and  the  services 
of  a  stallion  assigned 
to  each  district.  In 
each  of  these  districts 
the  stallion  will  be  put 
in  charge  of  some 
farmer,  selected  by  the 
executive  committee, 
whose  duty  it  will  be 
to  see  that  the  ani- 
mal receives  proper 
food  and  attention.  In 


appointing  her  a  Com- 
missioner in  the  De- 
partment of  Agricul- 
ture. In  I  9  I  9  the 
(lovernment  appro- 
priated }?37,840  for 
military  horse  breeding 
investigation  in  the 
United  States.  Mrs. 
Wadsworth  endeav- 
ored to  get  the  au- 
thorities to  determine 
upon  one  type  as 
best  suited  for  breed- 
ing purposes,  and  then 
to  spend  the  entire 
appropriation  upon  de- 
veloping such  a  type. 
However,  the  authori- 
ties, no  doubt  fearing 
that  much  dissatisfac- 


ers'  Association.  The  latter  intends  to  have 
all  half-bred  foals  of  the  Association  regis- 
tered upon  blanks  just  as  Thoroughbreds  are 
now  registered,  and  to  issue  to  the  owner  a 
certificate  of  pedigree,  as  far  as  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained. I  hese  blanks  will  be  kept  in  a  per- 
manent record  by  the  Secretary  at  the  Asso- 
ciation's headquarters.  My  this  means  a  great 
deal  of  the  uncertainty  and  possible  fraud  at- 
tending the  purchase  of  a  horse  will  be  eliminated. 

The  Government's  plan  for  furnishing  stallions, 
together  with  the  Association's  supplying  of 
mares,  should  make  the  Genesee  Valley  one  of 
the  leading  horse-breeding  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, but  Mrs.  Wadsworth — keen  horsewoman 
that  she  is — has  no  intention  of  stopping  there. 
Although  almost  all  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity 
of  Avon  are  members  of  the  Association,  she 
wants  to  put  one  or  two  brood  mares  on  every 
farm  throughout  the  whole  country  that  has 
the  proper  requisites  for  the  breeding  of  horses, 


Ptrsillage,  a  handsome,  clean-cut  three-year-old  out  of  an  Association  mare. 
He  was  bred  by  Mrs.  Wadsworth  and  trained  by  her  at  Ashantee  Stables 


Colt  sired  by  a  Jockey  Club  stallion,  out  of  an  Association 
mare,  that  was  sold  as  a  yearling  by  a  member  for  $400 


return  the  farmer  will 
be  allowed  to  keep  the 
stud  fees.  Several  stal- 
lions will  be  maintained 
at  the  headquarters  to 
serve  the  adjacent  ter- 
ritory, and  inspectors 
from  headquarters  will 
make  periodical  visits 
to  the  farms  to  see  that 
the  stallions  are  prop- 
erly cared  for.  In  win- 
ter the  stallions  will 
all  be  returned  to  the 
headquarters. 

CUCH    a    plan  will 
give  added  impetus 
to   the  work   of  the 


The  same  geldmg  as  that  shown  opposite,  after  three  weeks  training  at  .Ashantee  Stables  Genesee  Valley  Breed- 


and  thus  secure  for  all  time  the  market  of  the 
world. 

Quite  recently  Mrs.  Wadsworth  received  the 
following  letter  from  Lieut. -Colonel  C.  L.  Scott, 
of  the  United  States  Army: 

Dear  Mrs.  Wadsworth: 

I  think  that  your  method  of  breeding  and  all  the 
methods  of  handling  employed  by  you  are  the  methods 
which  should  be  adopted  by  the  Army  in  its  proposed 
breeding  scheme.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the 
work  of  your  Association,  and  after  an  inspection  of 
the  same  I  have  made  recommendation  to  the  remount 
service  that  your  general  principles  be  adopted  for 
breeding  in  the  Army 

With  intelligent  cooperation — such  as  this  — 
from  the  Government,  Mrs.  Wadsworth's 
dream  of  world  markets  may  some  day  be  ful- 
filled. 


THE  servant  problem  which  women  are 
tr>-ing  to  solve  is  many-sided,  but  we 
must  content  ourselves  now  with  dis- 
cussing the  house  that  will  keep  servants, 
and  so  I  say  that  first  of  all  this  house  must  pro- 
vide comfort  for  its  workers,  because  the  desire 
for  comfort  is  the  first  thought  of  man.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  world  all  mankind  has  been 
striving  for  a  better  place  to  live  in.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  progressed  and  have  acquired  great 
comfort  and  luxury  in  our  housing,  until  now,  with 
the  world  in  a  state  of  development  that  would 
bewildef  the  cave  man,  we  find  our  means  of 
attaining  still  greater  progress  limited  only  by  the 
limitations  of  our  modern  inventors.  And  yet  I 
think  I  can  safely  say  that  in  the  majority  of 
homes  to-day  the  service  wing  does  not  measure 
up  to  the  rest  of  the  house. 

By  comfort,  I  mean  separate,  well-furnished 
well-ventilated  sleeping  rooms  and  a  conveniently 
situated  bathroom  for  the  servants'  use,  a  well 
equipped  kitchen  to  work  in,  a  cheerful  and  at- 
tractive sitting  room,  and  last  but  not  least,  a 
street  entrance  through  which  the  workers  and 
their  friends  may  come  and  go  without  passing 
through  the  kitchen. 

The  sitting  room  and  street  entrance  are 
really  serious  considerations;  many  girls  have 
told  me  that  they  left  housework  because 
their  men  friends  "hated  to  sit  in  the  kitchens 
and  go  out  the  back  door."     After  all,  this 


A  kitchen  that  for  sheer 
perfection  of  equipment 
should  enable  its  owner 
to  keep  any  given  cook 
indefinitely.  Its  note- 
worthy features  are  the 
centrjJ  sink,  the  venti- 
lated canopy  over  the 
range,  the  tiled  toe-hne 
below  the  bins,  and  a 
beautiful  garden  outlook 


The  House  THAT  JVILL 

By  EDITH 


A  scientifically  planned  butler's  pantry  that  would  be  difficult  to  improve  upon. 
Note  the  German  silver  sink,  and  classified  arrangement  of  dishes,  glass,  etc. 


is  a  just  grievance  and  easily  rem- 
edied. Who  can  blame  the  girls 
for  feeling  dissatisfied  and  choo.s- 
ing  other  lines  of  work,  for  no 
other  occupation  has  ever  made 
such  demands  and  offered,  until 
recently,  so  little  comfort  and 
human  interest  in  return  for  long 
hours  and  hard  work. 

TT  IS  a  great  mistake  to  think 
that  a  convenient  kitciien 
means  an  unnecessary  outlay  of 
money,  for  some  of  the  most  ex- 
pensively equipped  kitchens  I  have 
ever  seen  have  been  the  most  diffi- 


Maids'  dining  room  opening  from  the  kitchen.  One  entire  side  of  tlie  room  mot  shown i  is 
composed  of  windows,  and  blossoming  plants  and  sunshine  make  it  cheerful  and  attractive 


cult  to  do  work  in.  On  the  other  hand,  some  very 
simple  kitchens  have  been  models  of  convenience. 
In  fact,  I  have  found  that  the  truly  successful 
kitchen  does  not  depend  on  expensive  equipment 
but  on  the  intelligent  selection  of  the  necessary 
utensils  to  meet  the  individual  family's  needs. 
And  the  question  of  what  the  individual  family's 
needs  are  is  really  a  vitally  important  one  to 
be  ccmsidered  in  the  preliminary  plans  for  a 
model  kitchen. 

And  just  here  I  want  to  speak  of  something. 
We  iiear  on  every  hand  much  talk  about  the 
"model  kitchen,"  as  though  there  could  be  one 
style  or  plan  to  suit  all  kinds  of  people!  One 
never  speaks  of  a  model  living  room  or  a  model 
bedroom,  and  upon  reflection  one  can  readily  see 
why  a  model  kitchen  is  just  as  impossible.  There 
are  types  and  models  from  which  to  choose, 
but  the  individual  family  needs  must  determine 
the  choice  of  every  piece  of  equipment  necessary. 

My  experience  has  taught  me  that  in  planning 
a  kitchen  there  are  ten  essential  points  to  con- 
sider: 

1.  Size  (determined  by  number  in  family). 

2.  Exposure  (should  be  a  cheerful,  sunny 
outlook). 

3.  Ventilation  (windows  provided  for  counter 
circulation). 

4.  Lighting  (should  be  evenly  distributed). 

5.  Sanitary  condition  (ordinances  complied 
with). 

6.  Side  walls,  floor,  woodwork  (decide  color 
scheme;  important  for  beauty,  comforf,  and 
maintenance). 

7.  Radiation  (should  be  well  distributed). 

8.  Hot-water  supply  (should  be  ample  and 
instantaneous). 

9.  Grouping  of  work  centres  and  utensils  (for 
efficiency). 

10.  Circulation  of  work  and  distances  (for 
conservation  of  energy). 

There  are  four  types  of  work  to  be  found  in 
every  kitchen,  and  system  and  efficiency  are  ob- 
tained by  grouping  the  utensils  in  a  way  that  will 
best  carry  out  the  functional  demands.  For 
instance  we  have: 

Range  and  canopy 
Work  table 
Cooking  utensils 
Sink 

Refrigerator 
Spice  cabinet,  bins,  etc. 


Preparation,  which  groups 


5° 


Showins  ;i  glimiKC  ial 
left)  of  a  comfortal)lo 
silting  room  for  serv- 
ants. French  doors 
ojK'n  into  a  healed  sun 
ix)reh  which  has  a  pleas- 
ant outlook  and  is  briRht 
with  blossoming  plants. 
A  side  d<x)r  from  the 
sun  porch  leads  to  the 
street 


1  \v;int  to  sny  a  word  mori.-,  however,  about  the 
re.st  of  the  service  wing  of  tlie  liouse,  for  while 
I  tirmly  believe  in  the  carefully  designed  kitchen, 
every  detail  of  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
there  are  matters  of  even  more  vital  interest  to  be 
considered.  This  I  want  to  emphasize,  that  the 
house  that  will  keep  servants  must  be  as  carefully 
arranged  for  the  comfort  of  its  workers  as  is 
the  establishment  of  the  successful  employer  in 
tiie  busmess  world.  It  would  be  tremendously 
interesting  for  housewives  to  know  of  all  the 
splendid  tilings  that  are  done  nowadays  for 
tlie  comfort  of  women  in  business  and  indus- 
try. Perhaps  this  is  why  girls  choose  almost 
any  other  kind  of  work  in  preference  to  house- 
work. One  thing  that  housewives  must  keep 
constantly  in  mind  is  that  they  are  in  competition, 
not  with  each  otiier,  but  with  every  line  of  in- 
dustry. Men  in  business,  are  devoting  their 
best  thought  toward  solving  their  serious  labor 
troubles,  and  women  must  face  their  problem 
with  the  same  constructive  interest. 

Porch 
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Serving,  which  groups 


1 


Work  table 

Dish-warming  equipment 
Trays 

Carving  utensils 
Platter  closet 


Clearing  Process,  which  groups 


Storage,  which  groups 


Refrigerator 
Sink  and  towel 

equipment 
Dish  cupboards 
Pan  closet 
E.xtra  dish  cupboards 
Extra  supply  cupboards 
Table-board  closet 
Broom  closet 


The  photograph  at  the  top  of  this  page  gives  a 
glimpse  of  a  comfortable  sitting  room  in  a  home 
that  has  always  kept  its  servants  a  long  time.  The 
large  rockers,  the  desk,  the  ample  windows,  and 
sunshine  are  all  very  cheerful,  and  the  French 
doors  opening  into  the  heated  sun  porch — with  the 
blossoming  plants  and  pleasant  outlook — make 
an  enviable  place  for  the  workers  when  not  on 
duty.  The  picture  does  not  show  the  side  door 
which  opens  from  the  sun  porch  to  the  walk  lead- 
ing to  the  street. 

ANOTHER  phase  of  this  housing  of  servants 
is  the  leisure  time  which  must  be  provided 
for.  The  floor  plan  shown  on  this  page  depicts  an 
interesting  scheme  designed  by  a  very  intelligent 
housewife  to  meet  her  individual  needs.  It  is  es- 
pecially interesting  to  me  because  hers  has  proven 
to  be  a  "  house  that  will  keep  servants."  The  mis- 
tress told  me  recently  that  she  has  made  but  one 
change  in  her  staff  of  six  servants  in  three  years. 

The  secret  of  the  success  of  this  floor  plan  lies  in 
the  distribution  on  different  floors  of  the  servants' 
rooms,  the  idea  being  to  relate  the  work  and  op- 
portunities for  rest  in  odd  moments  when  it  migiit 
not  seem  worth  while  to  mount  flights  of  stairs. 

The  floor  plan  shows  the  kitchen,  butler's  and 
cook's  pantries,  maids'  sitting  room  and  glazed 
porch,  and  rear  hall  from  which  open  the  cook's 
and  the  parlor  maid's  bedrooms.  There  is  running 
water  in  both  bedrooms  and  the  maids'  bathroom 
is  at  the  head  of  the  rear  stairs,  adjoining  the 
second-floor  maid's  room.  The  laundress  lives 
out  of  the  house.  As  this  is  a  city  house  and 
built  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  the  rooms  of  the  house- 
man and  the  chauffeur  are  taken  care  of  at  the 
back  of  the  house  and  below  the  front  grade. 
This  distribution  of  rooms  is  interesting  from 


many  angles.  The  girls  like  it,  as 
is  proven  by  their  continued  ser- 
vice. And  it  also  shows  a  beauti- 
ful appreciation  on  the  part  of  the 
mistress  to  provide  for  her  faith- 
ful helpers  the  thing  which  every 
woman  must  have — a  place  of  her 
own  where  she  can  rest. 

I  wish  there  were  space  at  this 
time  to  talk  about  the  well- 
planned  laundry,  the  easily  cleaned 
bathroom,  the  carefully  detailed 
dressing  rooms,  and  ventilated, 
well  lighted  closets  with  definite 
places  for  definite  things,  but  this 
is  material  for  another  story! 


Cook's 
Bedroom 


Maids' 

Bedroom 


Maids' 
Fitting 

HoOM 


Refrigerator 


CoOK'S 

Pantky 


Rear  Stair  Hall 
Service  Stair 


Kitchen 


Main  Hall 


Sinks 


Cupboards 


Serving  B\ntry 


c?  Cupboards 


Library 


Dining  Room 


Floor  plan  showing  arrangement  of  service  rooms,  where  the  main  idea  is  to 
relate  the  work  and  the  worker's  room,  so  that  opportunity  for  rest  in  odd 
moments  may  be  enjoyed.    The  second-floor  maid's  room  is  on  that  lloor 


On  a  lesser  scale,  this  kitchen  is  as  etliciently  equipped  as  the  larger  one  shown 
at  the  top  of  page  50.    Note  the  coved  base  of  the  linoleum-covered  floor 
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COUNTRY  CLl/BS  of  AMERICA 

III-THE  COUNTRY  Q^^^ 
00 k line,  zM^ass, 
"By  CHylRLES  T HELPS  CASHING 


THIRTY  years  before  New  York's  Piping 
Rock  Club  was  opened,  and  eleven  years 
before  Washington  had  a  Chevy  Chase, 
Boston  christened  "The  Country  Club" 
in  the  suburban  town  of  Brookline,  Mass.  The 
term  "countr\'  club"  had  never  been  used  before 
in  an  incorporation  paper  ani^'where  else  in 
America — or,  for  that  matter,  an\^vhere  else  in 
the  world.  To  this  day,  the  laws  of  Massachu- 
setts protect  the  title  from  infringement,  and 
no  other  organization  can  use  the  words  without 
adding  a  qualifying  "of,"  You  may  have  a 
"Country-  Club  o'j  Springfield,"  or  "0/  Worcester," 
but  "  The  Countr}'  Club  "  of  the  Commonwealth 
is  in  Brookline. 

'T~*HE  Country  Club  (Brookline)  had  its 
beginnings  'way  back  in  the  days  when  the 
reigning  president  of  the  United  States  wore 
mutton-chop  whiskers,  and  an  ambitious  young 
man  named  Grover  Cleveland,  then  Mayor  of 
Buffalo,  was  firing  the  opening  gun  of  his 
campaign  to  become  governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  ladies  of  those  days  wore  bus- 
tles and  little  bonnets  something  like  a  nurse- 
maid's, and  this  was  long,  long,  before  "  balloon 
sleeves"  came  into  fashion. 

September  13,  1882,  was  the  date  of  the  club's 
organization.  Eleven  Boston  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  who  liked  horses  and  had  a  taste 
for  country  life  got  together  and  sent  out  a  neatly 
printed  handbill  (this  was  before  the  days  of  the 
typewriter  and  the  mimeograph),  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  rare  opportunity  for  a  club  site  offered 
in  the  estate  at  Clyde  Park,  in  the  Brookline  dis- 
trict, about  seven  miles  from  Boston's  State 
House.  Here,  ready  made,  was  a  race  track,  a 
frame  residence  for  a  clubhouse,  and  adjacent 
fields  suitable  for  steeplechasing,  polo,  bridle 
paths,  and  tennis  courts.  Tennis  was  mentioned 
because  the  game  had  recently  attained  popular- 
ity enough  to  warrant  the  organization  of  a 


National  Tennis  Association,  which  that  year 
was  holding  its  second  annual  tournament  at 
Newport.  For  the  rest  of  the  programme,  the 
promoters  of  the  club  suggested  bowlings  alleys, 
a  restaurant  and  sleeping  quarters,  and  "music 
in  the  afternoons."  The  proposal  was  to  open 
with  a  membership  of  300,  an  initiation  fee  of  ^25, 
and  annual  dues  of  $30. 

'T'HE  charter  of  The  Country  Club,  signed 
November  7,  1882,  added  another  sugges- 
tion, truly  Bostonese.  for  it  stated  the  purposes 
of  the  club  as  follows: 

"The  encouragement  of  athletic  exercises  and 
maintenance  of  places  for  reading  rooms  and  social 
meetings." 

What  followed  reads  like  an  epitome  of  the 
annals  of  all  the  older  country  clubs.  At  first  the 
horsemen  were  the  backbone  of  the  organization. 
They  raced  trotting  horses  and  held  steeplechases. 
Occasionally,  they  varied  the  programme  with 
polo  or  a  hunt,  but  the  biggest  event  on  the  calen- 
dar was  a  race  meet. 

For  at  least  ten  years  the  horse  had  no  impor- 
tant rival.  1  hen  a  young  lady  from  Pau  (France) 
appeared  on  a  country  estate  near  Wellesley  with 
a  bag  of  assorted  golf  sticks.  She  was  an  enthu- 
siastic missionary  of  sport,  and  soon  converted 
New  England  to  taking  an  interest  in  a  diverting 
new  game.  The  Country  Club,  which  had  175 
acres  of  land  at  its  disposal,  foresaw  the  possibil- 
ity of  finding  room  enough  to  make  some  experi- 
ments with  this  new  sport.  It  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  three  the  following  year  ('93)  "to  lay 
out  a  course  at  an  expense  not  to  exceed  }5so." 

npHE  committee  managed,  somehow,  to  make 
^  this  ^50  cover  the  cost  of  a  nine-hole  course! 
Some  hopeful  novices  who  had  played  a  few 
rounds  on  other  courses  put  on  an  exhibition 
match  which  won  immediate  favor  with  the 
Brookline  gallery.    By  the  close  of  1895  the  club 


had  "plunged"  into  the  game  to  the  extent  of 
$5, coo.  As  a  further  expression  of  its  interest 
in  the  game.  The  Country  Club  joined  as  a  char- 
ter member,  December  22,  1894,  the  United 
States  Golf  Association,  of  which  Herbert  Jaques 
(Country  Club,  Brookline)  was  president. 

Golf  at  Brookline  must  owe  a  great  deal  to 
Mr.  Jaques,  who  appears  to  have  given  it  enthu- 
siastic and  intelligent  encouragement  for  many 
years.  A  token  eloquent  of  this  interest  has  a 
place  of  honor  in  the  club  smoking  room — a  set 
of  photographs  which  he  took,  showing  "before 
and  after"  pictures  of  the  development  of  three 
new  holes  on  The  Country  Club  links.  This 
improvement  cost  ^36,000,  and  the  photographs 
show,  in  contrasts,  the  reasons  why — swamps, 
rocks,  and  stumps  in  one  set  of  views,  beautiful 
greens  in  the  parallel.  They  are  the  best  con- 
trast pictures  of  the  sort  that  the  writer  ever 
saw;  a  most  remarkable  combination  of  patience, 
care,  and  skill  was  back  of  the  camera. 

l^ROM  1893  to  the  present  day  at  Brookline, 
golf  has  steadily — as  in  all  other  country 
clubs — pushed  ahead  in  popularity,  to  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  club's  first  love,  the  horse. 
Brookline's  stables  are  now  a  garage.  1  he  latest 
race  meet  was  held  in  1916,  and  The  Country 
Club,  like  Chevy  Chase,  may  have  seen  the  last 
of  its  horse  events.  I  wonder — will  Piping  Rock 
some  day  be  left  alone  to  carry  on  the  country- 
club  tradition  of  esteem  for  the  horse  and  the 
equine  sports  in  which  all  the  older  country  clubs 
found  their  beginnings.'  Even  at  Piping  Rock 
the  horse  show  last  year  had  to  take  to  a  wood, 
because  hoof  prints  on  the  turf  near  the  clubhouse 
aroused  a  storm  of  protest  from  the  golfers. 

From  the  clubhouse  at  Brookline  you  can  now 
look  out  upon  a  race  track  sodded  down  like  a 
lawn,  and  an  old  grandstand  that  faces  forlornly 
upon  a  field  of  manicured  grass. 

This  clubhouse  has  an  air  of  substantiality  and 


The  years  since  1882  have  transformed  the  original  old  farmhouse  at  Brookhnc  into  a  dub  home  oi  substantiality  and  comlorl.    This  is  the  front  of  the  house  as  seen  from  the  golf  links 
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The  golf  links  at  Brookline  have  a  national  reputation,  not  only  because  tliey  are  laid  out  scientihcally,  but  also  because  they  have  been  the  scene  ol  some  famous  matches 


comfort,  but  is  not  particularly  memorable  as  a 
piece  of  New  England  country  architecture.  As 
I  have  the  story,  the  first  structure  was  a  frame 
farmhouse.  An  addition  was  built  to  this;  then 
the  original  was  torn  down  and  replaced  with  a 
structure  sister  to  the  addition.  Back  of  the 
present  clubhouse,  in  a  sort  of  quadrangle,  other 
buildings  have  sprung  up.  The  garage  is  a  half 
brother  to  the  clubhouse,  but  the  new  brick  locker 
building  might  pass  as  a  Carnegie  library  or  a 
town  hall.  The  Ionic  columns  of  its  portico 
suggest  a  family  resemblance  to  the  clubhouse 
and  the  garage,  but  the  relationship  is  not  much 
closer  than  that  of  second  cousin.  Naturally, 
the  effect  is  not  so  charming  as  that  which  a  Bos- 
ton architect  created  for  New  York's  Piping 
Rock  Club;  yet  seen  from  the  woods  at  the  main 
entrance  to  the  grounds,  this  group  of  buildings 
on  the  crest  of  a  hilltop  makes  a  pleasing  picture. 
(But  perhaps  this  is  because  from  the  main  en- 
trance one  cannot  see  the  locker  building.) 

'  I  ^HE  golf  links  have  a  national  reputation,  not 
only  because  they  are  laid  out  with  all 
possible  regard  for  scientific  standards,  but  also 
because  they  have  been  the  scene  of  famous 
matches,  chief  among  these  tiie  tournament  of 
1913  in  which  Ouimet  of  Boston,  then  a  young 
David  just  out  of  the  caddy  class,  defeated  two 
Goliaths,  Vardon  and  Ray.  Piping  Rock  has  a 
deep-seated  aversion  for  all  tournaments;  Chevy 
Chase  has  invitation  matches  but  no  open  affairs. 
The  Brookline  club  makes  none  of  these  distinc- 
tions. To  the  argument  advanced  by  Chevy 
Chase  that  tournament  play  closes  the  course 
to  all  but  a  chosen  few  of  the  most  expert.  The 
Country  Club's  answer  is  that  tournaments  are 
never  of  long  duration,  and  that  while  these  con- 
tests are  in  progress  members  may  easily  find 
neighboring  links  which  will  be  open  to  them  for 
the  period  of  the  emergency. 

Brookline  believes  in  contests  and  has.  all  of 


the  club  golfers  carefully  rated.  You  have  seen 
the  patent  directories  beside  the  elevator  in  an 
office  building?  In  a  hallway  of  the  clubhouse 
is  one  of  these,  posting  all  the  players'  names,  and, 
after  each  one,  in  lieu  of  the  office  number,  you 
find  the  handicap.    It  is  for  all  to  read,  as: 

P.  W.  Whittemore  Scratch 

R.  W.  Brown  I 

W.  C.  Chick  I 

npHE  membership  of  The  Country  Club  is  at 
the  present  writing  1,060,  of  which  a  fixed 
number,  875,  are  active,  resident.  Of  non- 
residents there  are  seventy,  and  an  equal  number 
of  associates.  Forty-five  life  members  complete 
the  roll  call. 

In  an  attempt  to  get  a  line  on  the  character  of 
tliis  membership,  the  writer  checked  off  all  the 
Bostonian  names  to  be  found  in  "Who's  Who  In 
America"  against  the  names  in  the  latest  Brook- 
line year  book.  The  result  siiowed  tiiat  I  he 
Country  Club  is  an  organization  representing  a 
great  deal  of  solid  achievement.  No  less  tiian 
10  per  cent,  of  Boston's  "Who's  Whos"  proved  to 
be  members  of  The  Country  Club.  Classifica- 
tion of  these  "Wlio's  Who"  clubmen  showed 
that  manufacturers  were  the  most  numerous, 
with  a  total  of  twenty-one.  Lawyers  ranked 
next,  with  seventeen;  medical  men  close  after, 
with  sixteen;  bankers  followed,  with  fourteen. 
Engineers  tied  for  fifth  place  with  the  literary 
folk — five  authors  and  two  editors.  Five  names 
represented  men  who  had  retired  from  business. 
Then,  with  four  each,  came  trustees,  financiers, 
architects,  and  merchants.  Two  capitalists,  two 
clergymen,  two  brokers,  two  agriculturists,  a 
diplomat,  an  ex-governor,  and  a  naval  officer 
complete  the  list.  Surely  a  well  assorted  set  of 
representative  country  clubbers,  with  no  over- 
balancing interest  likely  to  dominate  the  conversa- 
tion if  it  inadvertently  turned  to  shop  talk. 
Perhaps  it  is  characteristically  Bostonian  that 


more  than  80  per  cent,  of  I  he  Country  Club's 
"Who's  Who"  names  were  college  men,  some  of 
them  with  two,  three,  or  four  degrees.  I  wonder 
if  any  other  country  club's  rolls  could  show  such 
an  array  of  degrees? 

'  I  ''HE  names  in  the  club's  year  book  proved  to 
be  nearly  all  Anglo-Saxon,  among  them 
many  of  the  old  Colonial  stock  and  of  renown  in 
Back  Bay — Coolidge,  Frothingham,  Hemenway, 
Higginson,  Allen,  Cabot,  Endicott,  Paine.  Yes 
— we  must  mention  it — many  of  the  Alayflniver 
names  are  there. 

I  he  club  seems  to  me  to  be  more  nearly  a  repre- 
sentative country  club  in  its  membership  and  its 
customs  than  either  of  its  previously  mentioned 
Eastern  rivals.  Chevy  Chase  and  Piping  Rock; 
but  to  search  for  the  typical  country  club  might 
be  like  trying  to  pick  out  the  CJreat  American 
novel.  The  safest  thing  to  do  is  to  change  the 
subject. 

WE  WERE  talking  of  golf?  Well,  besides 
golf.  The  Country  Club  (Brookline)  has 
five  tennis  courts,  not  much  used  except  by  the 
juniors,  a  squash  court  scarcely  used  at  all,  and 
trap  shooting,  which  flourishes  only  in  midwinter 
by  tolerance,  when  the  weather  is  too  inclement 
for  golf  What  was  once  the  bowling  green  is 
now  used  chiefly  for  putting.  The  horses  keep 
to  the  bridle  paths,  and  the  big  stable  built  for 
their  accommodation  is  now  a  garage.  Indoor 
bowling  is  also  among  the  memories  of  the  past. 
The  skaters  hold  annual  games  and  a  winter 
carnival  on  the  club  ponds;  and  The  Country 
Club's  curling  team  plays  matches  with  the  best 
amateurs  in  New  England  and  eastern  Canada. 
But  unless  the  race  meets  are  resumed — a  doubt- 
ful possibility — the  Brookline  club's  outdoor 
activities  will  continue  to  be  largely  centred  in 
the  absorbing  sport  that  was  introduced  to  New- 
England  in  '92  by  the  young  lady  from  Pau. 
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The  "Chnslmas  house"  gradually  grew  into  this  roomy,  comfortable  country  home.    The  jiicture  was  taken  before  the  debris  from  the  last  building  bout  had  been  removed 


^  SALARISD  ^ht^N'S  FARM 

"By  E.  gilEENLEAF 


WHEN  I  started  to  acquire  a  farm  my 
salary  was  less  than  }?3,ooo  a  year,  but  at 
the  time  it  was  paid  for  it  was  in  five 
figures.  Yet,  mine  is  not  a  rich  man's 
farm,  as  you  shall  see.  Nor  is  my  story 
that  of  a  beginner  struggling  against  poverty 
and  lack  of  knowledge.  I  admit  that  these 
stories  of  beginners  plodding  with  superhuman 
patience  to  agricultural  success  and  com- 
petence are  real  thrillers  which  fascmate  me. 
They  somehow  have  a  human  side  and  a  heart 
interest  which  no  description  of  a  rich  man's  farm 
will  ever  equal,  for,  after  all,  most  of  us,  when  we 
see  a  fine  farm  or  read  of  one,  are  about  as  much 
interested  in  knowing  where  the  money  came 
from  out  of  which  that  farm  was  shaped  as  we  are 
in  the  farm  itself.  In  my  case  it  was  a  salary 
that  paid  for  the  farm. 

I  had  only  my  salary  to  build  on  and  knew  only 
too  well  what  a  frail  and  fragile  chain  that  forms 
between  the  ship  of  fate  and  a  safe  anchorage  in  a 
storm.  My  salary  started  at  ^loo  a  month  and 
kept  climbing.  At  $\z,o  I  was  generally  three 
months  behind  my  bills.  At  {^250  a  month  I 
began  to  live  in  a  fashionable  neighborhood,  wear 
■evening  clothes,  and  go  to  social  affairs  in  car- 
riages— and  my  bank  account  was  generally  over- 
drawn as  much  as  the  bank  would  allow. 

In  all  these  things  I  was  not  much  different 
from  my  salaried  friends.  Most  of  them  lived  as 
I  did,  yet  they  were  all  prudent  men  with  a 
thought  for  the  future  of  their  dependants.  I 
looked  around  me  and  mentally  catalogued  the 
various  efforts  to  secure  wives,  children,  or  par- 
ents against  a  stormy  day  when  the  income  would 
suddenly  be  cut  off.  Life  insurance  was  a  favor- 
ite form  of  protection,  but  life  insurance  has  a 
babit  of  calling  for  premiums  whether  we  have  an 
income  or  not.  And  at  best  the  amount  of  in- 
surance I  should  be  able  to  carry  would  not 
provide  a  living  for  the  family,  at  least  not  the 
kind  of  living  I  should  want  them  to  have. 

COMETHING  had  to  be  done.  The  salary  had 
^  first  to  be  caught  up  with,  and  after  that, 
no  matter  what  happened,  I  wanted  always  to 
have  a  home  for  the  family,  a  home  that  should 
function  as  a  home.  There  were  two  contin- 
gencies that  had  to  be  provided  against,  loss  of 
salary  and  loss  of  the  provider.  In  either  case 
there  should  be  the  least  possible  derangement  of 


the  normal  state  of  affairs  with  no  violent  changes 
in  the  place  or  manner  of  life.  That  meant  a 
permanent  abode  of  our  own  and  some  prepara- 
tion to  secure  the  means  of  keeping  up  normal 
life. 

It  had  become  a  habit  to  discuss  plans  and 
possibilities  with  my  wife.  On  Sundays  we 
often  had  basket  picnics  in  a  beautiful  little  pine 
grove  that  we  had  found,  and  all  summer  and 
fall  we  walked  and  talked  and  planned.  There 
was  a  ramshackle  little  house  near  the  woods  and 
about  si.xteen  acres  of  poor  land  that  belonged 
with  the  house.  Of  course  we  could  not  live  in 
the  house — as  a  summer  camp  yes,  but  as  a  resi- 
dence, a  dwelling  place,  a  home  !  One  day  in 

January  we  passed  the  little  house  when  there 
was  ice  on  the  river  and  the  snow  was  falling 
in  big  flakes.  It  looked  a  picture  against  the 
dark  |iines  and  the  falling  snow,  and  the  whole 
family  stood  around  and  admired.  It  was  just 
past  the  Christmas  season  and  the  littlest  of  our 
two  boys  had  a  vision;  he  wanted  to  live  in  the 
"Christmas  house."  That's  the  way  it  started 
and  it  has  been  growing  ever  since. 

Insurance  polnus  sdiiietimes  can  be  used  as 
security,  and  m  iiu  i  .isi  ir  worked.  I  bought  the 
place,  mostly  with  pnmiises,  and  the  loans  I  got 
put  some  imprcnements  in  the  house.  Also  I 
took  out  more  life  insurance  for  the  amount  of 
the  mortgage.  There  was  a  trolley  line  near  by, 
and  we  could  put  electricity  in  the  house  at  city 
rates  and  at  no  other  cost  except  the  wiring.  I 
bought  an  electric  pump  and  an  old  steam  boiler 
and  combined  them  into  a  pressure-tank  system. 
Seucrage  to  tlie  rn  er  was  simple,  and  a  double 
septic  tank  of  concrete  was  no  more  trouble  or 
expense  than  the  cost  of  day  labor.  Summer 
came,  but  not  the  courage  to  give  up  our  city 
ways.  Every  Sunday  we  spent  on  our  sixteen- 
acre  "farm."  We  put  an  old  man  and  his 
wife  on  the  place,  rent  free,  to  make  a 
garden  and  tidy  up  generally,  which  they  did; 
but  in  the  fall  they  presented  us  with  a  bill  for 
their  labor  which  included  an  item  of  ^15  for 
cleaning  the  cellar  of  their  own  house!  Clearly 
we  had  to  find  a  better  plan  for  the  management 
of  our  future  home. 

/^UR  friends  at  first  jeered,  then  advised,  but 
I  noticed  an  increasing  tendency  on  their 
part  to  spend  Sundays,  picnicking  out  in  our  little 


pine  woods,  and  words  of  encouragement  were 
on  the  increase.  Another  winter  passed  and  we 
found  that  somehow  the  mere  ownership  of 
land  and  a  mortgage  had  had  a  disciplinary 
effect  on  our  purse,  and  we  managed  to 
find  enough  money  to  build  a  vving  on  the  old 
house.  By  spring  one  of  the  children  fell  sick, 
and  that  furnished  us  the  inspiration  and  excuse 
to  move  permanently  to  the  land.  We  could 
explain  and  save  our  face — it  was  for  the  health 
of  our  son  that  we  were  making  the  sacrifice  and 
exchanging  town  life  for  the  country.  My  salary 
took  another  jimi]')  and  I  bought  another  ten  acres 
adjoining,  promises  again  figuring  heavily  m  the 
payments,  and  additional  life  insurance  again 
covered  the  promises. 

Then  I  planted  trees,  apples,  pears,  and 
cherries,  built  a  large  porch  provided  with  sashes 
for  a  winter  sun-parlor,  and  began  making  vol- 
uminous figures  to  find  the  financial  direction  in 
which  we  were  going.  We  were  still  a  little  behind 
our  hills,  but  this  time  the  bills  were  mostly  for 
lumber  and  building  supplies,  all  capital  charges. 
Our  lu  ing  expenses  were  continuously  going  down, 
and  the  lusty  yells  of  our  youngsters  out  among  the 
trees  were  a  testimonial  that  needed  no  apology. 

As  matters  stood  then,  I  had  a  reasonably 
secure  position  at  a  fair  salary.  I  owned  a 
house  and  twenty-six  acres  of  land  planted 
with  something  more  than  a  thousand  fruit 
trees,  none  of  them  in  bearing.  I  owed  a  con- 
siderable amount  on  the  land,  but  carried  life 
insurance  equal  to  the  debt.  The  business  in 
which  I  earned  my  salary  was  one  in  which  con- 
tinuous operation  is  a  prime  essential,  and  I  was 
paid  to  keep  it  going.  Any  little  interruption, 
such  as  fire  or  accident  of  any  kind,  would  cause 
enormous  losses,  and  I  had  systematically  plan- 
ned on  meeting  any  contingencies  which  might 
arise.  I  now  decided  on  a  similar  organiza- 
tion of  my  own  plans  for  the  future.  There 
was  the  contingency  of  loss  of  my  position. 
1  hat  would  still  leave  me  with  the  place  on  my 
hands  and  also  the  debts.  Careful  preparations 
to  meet  this  were  made,  and  for  several  years  I 
bought  seed  enough  to  plant  all  of  my  orchard  to 
vegetables  between  the  rows  of  young  trees,  and 
I  absorbed  growing  and  marketing  information 
until  I  became  a  walking  encyclopedia  on  these 
subiects. 

In  a  small  way  I  carried  on  market  gardening 
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and  sold  through  a  regular  grocer,  and  the  busi- 
ness was  conducted  with  the  possibihty  of  a 
sudden  expansion  in  case  of  necessity  always  in 
mind.  Later  on  I  superseded  this  second  line  of 
defense  by  another  plan,  and  both  methods 
finally  got  a  good  try-out  when  I  voluntarily 
relinquished  salary,  home,  farm,  and  family  to 
help  in  the  larger  work  there  was  to  do  over  in 
France.  That  it  was  which  finally  tested  and 
proved  my  plans. 

There  was  one  disadvantage  about  market 
gardening  as  a  reserve  occupation — 1  could  not 
begin  jusi  when  I  might  choose;  the  blow  might 
fall  in  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  a  season,  and 
that  might  interfere  with  subsequent  steps  to  be 
taken.  Again,  I  was  not  fully  covering  the  risk 
in  case  of  death.  That  would  leave  the  family 
with  a  home  and  a  fruit  orchard  and  money 
enough  to  pay  all  debts,  but  where  was 
the  living  to  come  from.^  The  fruit  trees 
would  not  be  bearing  paying  crops  for  several 
years,  and  market  gardening  was  hardly  adapted 
as  a  serious  life  occupation  for  women  and 
children  who  were  novices  at  the  best.  A  regular 
monthly  income  the  same  as  a  salary  check  was 
very  much  lo  be  desired,  and  I  believed  it  could 
be  compassed. 

/~\PPOSITE  my  little  home  there  was  a  suc- 
cessful  dairy  farm,  the  owner  of  which  had 
acquired  a  competence  and  desired  to  retire  and 
live  in  town.  I  was  considermg  buymg  the  place, 
but  prudence  was  pulling  at  my  coat  tails  and 
whispering  to  me.  I  had  twenty-six  acres  and  a 
certain  amount  of  debt.  If  I  bought  the  dairy 
farm  I  should  have  a  hundred  more  acres  and 
more  debts,  but  also  a  regular  monthly  milk 
check.  To  do  or  not  to  do.^  Eventually  I  did, 
mostly  because  a  substantial  boost  in  salary  came 
at  the  psychological  moment.  But  I  knew  ab- 
solutely nothing  about  dairy  farming. 

I  owned  that  dairy  farm  before  I  quite  realized 
it — or  at  least  I  said  I  owned  it,  provided  the 
mortgagors  were  not  within  hearing.  I  had 
quite  frankly  gone  into  debt  for  the  whole  farm, 
cows,  horses,  tools,  and  everything,  and  trusted 
to  the  regularity  of  my  salary  to  meet  payments, 
with  still  more  life  insurance  to  cover  contingen- 
cies. Stanley  in  darkest  Africa  was  no  more  be- 
M'ildered  than  was  I  in  mydarkestdairyignorance. 
I  knew  that  dairying  was  a  highly  specialized 
business,  and  that  dairymen  talked  a  language  of 
their  own  which  consisted  mostly  of  words  like 
protein,  carbohydrates,  butterfat,  and  Pontiacs, 
Korndykes,  and  Johannas.  The  place  was 
stocked  with  grade  Hol- 
steins,  and  I  picked  a  man 
and  hired  him  on  a  salary 
to  run  my  dairy  farm. 

About  this  time  I  began 
to  feel  the  need  for  consult- 
ing some  one  who  could  give 
me  some  sound  farm  ad- 
vice— not  that  I  suffered 
from  any  lack  of  advice,  of 
a  sort,  for  everybody  seemed 
full  of  it  and  ready  to  hand 
it  out  in  quantity. 

TN  ORDER  to  win  that 
grasp  over  the  situation 
which  should  enable  me  to 
leave  typewritten  or  mem- 
orized instructions  about 
what  to  do  in  case  of  an 
■emergency,  it  was  essential 
that  I  should  have  first-hand 
information  and  knowledge. 
I  fell  into  the  habit  of  tak- 
ing my  vacations  in  the 
winter  and  spending  them 
at  the  agricultural  college, 
in  attendance  on  lectures 
and  courses  of  practical 
farming.  That  was  the 
wisest  and  best  thing  I  ever 
did.  Not  all  of  the  knowl- 
€dge  so  absorbed  proved 
practical;  for  instance,  I 
learned  that  alfalfa  is  best 
cured  by  covering  the  hay 
cocks  with  canvas  covers, 


but  the  course  failed  to  tell  me  how  to  make  a 
salaried  farmer  stick  to  that  practice.  That  per- 
son claimed  lack  of  time  and  opportunity,  but  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  provided  I  would  hire  the 
extra  labor  required.  In  the  end  I  did  not  hire  the 
extra  labor,  but  developed  a  system  of  my  own 
which  enables  me  to  cock  the  hay  a  little  earlier 
than  recommended  by  hay-cover  advocates,  and 
haul  it  into  the  barn  a  little  sooner.  I  am  taking  a 
slight  risk  of  heating,  but  the  plan  has  produced 
good  hay  for  me  for  many  years  and  saves  much 
labor. 

1  he  arrangement  of  having  a  salaried  farmer 
proved  impractical  too.  Successful  farmers  owe 
their  success  largely  to  the  many  little  details 
and  uncounted  minutes  spent  in  doing  things  the 
results  of  which  are  not  immediately  apparent, 
and  which  the  man  who  has  no  share  or  interest  in 
returns  is  disinclined  to  do  in  time  and  place  to  be 
effective.  Eventually  I  was  obliged  to  change 
men  and  make  a  share  arrangement  with  the  new 
tenant,  a  deal  which  is  still  in  effect  and  working 
satisfactorily. 

TN  SPITE  of  all  efforts,  however,  mv  dairy  enter- 
■*■  prise  was  not  particularly  successful.  Milk 
checks  came  in  regularly  every  month,  but  it  took 
practically  all  the  income  to  pay.  the  outgo.  I 
meant  that  the  monthly  milk  check  should  show  a 
sufficient  margin  to  provide  the  living  expenses 
of  the  family  and  allow  me  to  apply  my  salary  to 
payment  of  principal,  and  I  was  not  making  good 
on  my  plan. 

If  in  the  first  place  I  had  had  the  sort  of  pro- 
fessional advice  that  I  had  been  seeking  and  will- 
ing to  pay  for,  I  could  have  avoided  two  or  three 
years'  anxiety  over  the  outcome  of  my  plunge  into 
dairying.  Little  by  little  I  was  able  to  locate  the 
leaks,  thanks  to  what  I  learned  from  the  college 
professors,  what  I  read  in  books,  and  my  own 
aptitude  to  digest  and  analyze  facts  as  they  came 
to  my  attention. 

There  were  some  fifteen  cows  on  the  place  and 
my  milk  income  was  about  ^120  per  cow,  or 
^1,800  per  year.  That  would  be  considered 
pretty  good  results  in  some  sections  of  the 
country,  but  it  was  not  what  I  had  looked  for  and 
insisted  on  having.  I  was  still  heavily  in  debt, 
and  to  sell  those  cows  and  buy  big  yielders  seemed 
a  formidable  financial  task,  but  I  saw  no  way  of 
avoiding  it.  I  began  cultivating  the  acquaint- 
ance of  neighboring  dairy  farmers,  and  learned 
which  specimens  in  their  barns  they  considered 
best.  Cows  were  selling  around  ^100  each  for 
good-grade  Holsteins,  but  whenever  I  heard  of  a 


The  buildiiiKs  as  st-cn  Irom  up-sueam.  I'liu  IiIUl-  river  and  Hk  grove  of 
pines  figured  largely  in  influencing  the  original  purchase  of  the  farm 


COW  that  yielded  from  11, coo  pounds  of  milk  up, 
per  year,  I  haunted  the  owner  and  offered  what 
seemed  fabulous  prices  for  plain  cows  without 
registry  or  pedigree.  In  a  short  time  I  had  my 
barn  stocked  with  cows  which  cost  me  an  average 
of  )?300  a  head,  a  sum  that  earned  me  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  lunatic. 

Among  the  lot  were  two  registered  cows  which 
became  the  foundation  of  what  is  now  a  herd  of 
all  registered  producers.  My  old  cows  brought 
less  than  ^100  each,  but  my  milk  checks  began 
showing  formidable  sums.  The  price  of  milk  ad- 
vanced, and  careful,  scientific  feeding  added  still 
more  to  the  output,  until  my  average  per  cow  was 
around  5^300  each  per  year,  or  )?4,500.  Here  was 
a  clear  annual  gain  of  about  ^^2,700,  and  it  cost 
about  the  same  to  house,  feed,  and  care  for  the 
big  producers  as  it  did  for  the  mediocre  cows. 
The  net  cost  of  changing  cows  had  been  about 
^3,000,  and  in  return  I  had  an  increased  net  yield 
of  $2,joo  per  year — maybe  that  is  lunacy;  if  so, 
I  hope  I  have  it  often.  1  he  dairy  was  now 
established  on  a  paying  basis,  the  net  revenue 
paid  living  expenses,  and  for  a  bonus  and  some- 
thing over  I  could  count  on  the  fruit  trees.  If  I 
lost  my  place  I  had  an  occupation  and  an  interest 
that  would  keep  me  from  brooding  over  my 
troubles.  If  the  grim  reaper  gathered  me  in,  the 
insurance  would  pay  all  obligations,  and  leave  my 
family  with  a  home  and  a  paying  business.  They 
would  not  have  to  change  their  mode  of  living 
one  iota. 

T)UT  the  salary  did  not  show  any  tendency  to 
desert  me  and  the  reaper  passed  me  by.  I 
was  beginning  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  my  struggle, 
the  most  pleasing  and  flattering  of  which  came  in 
the  form  of  invitations  from  good  friends  to  look 
over  their  farms  and  see  if  there  were  any 
way  in  which  they  could  make  them  pay  a  profit. 
I  am  not  a  farm  expert  and  claim  no  professional 
standing,  nor  were  these  visits  ever  undertaken  for 
pay,  but  the  material  gathered  is  so  rich  that  some 
day  I  may  be  tempted  to  put  them  into  the  form 
of  an  article.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  most 
farm  owners  want  to  make  their  farms  self  sup- 
porting if  not  actually  profitable,  and  that  it 
hurts  the  pride  of  an  owner  who  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  business,  no  matter  how  rich  he  may  be, 
to  have  his  pet  hobby,  his  model  farm,  show  a 
deficit  year  after  year. 

The  final  proof  of  my  plans  came  when  we 
entered  the  war  against  Germany.  I  was  past 
military  age,  but  a  certain  command  of  languages 
and  training  in  a  line  of  technical  knowledge  now 
called  for  by  the  L^nited 
States  tempted  me  to  offer 
my  services.  I  owed  all  I 
had  to  the  protection  and 
opportunities  afforded  me 
by  the  old  gentleman  with 
the  white  chin  whiskers,  and 
here  was  my  chanceto 
square  the  account.  So  I 
gave  up  a  salary  in  five  fig- 
ures, kissed  the  family  good- 
bye, and  landed  in  France 
only  a  few  weeks  after 
Pershing  himself.  I  was 
given  a  captaincy  and  it  is 
no  secret  that  a  captain's 
yearly  pay  is  below  five 
figures.  But  the  volun- 
teer war  widow  and  or- 
phans back  in  God's  coun- 
try managed  their  part  to 
perfection.  The  cows  pro- 
vided the  monthly  check  for 
living  expenses,  the  market 
gardening  we  had  done  be- 
came a  useful  branch  of 
knowledge,  the  war  garden 
produced  abundantly  and 
bought  admiring  visitors, 
and  the  fruit  trees  did  their 
share.  I  came  home  after 
something  more  than  a  year 
spent  overseas  and  found  a 
very  self-reliant  family,  am- 
ply able  to  stand  on  their 
own  feet,  and  never  missing 
the  monthly  salary  check. 


Sculpture  has  always  figured  largely  in  connection  with  fountains,  designs  of  this  sort,  with  the  water 
pouring  from  the  lips  of  human  or  animal  heads,  being  a  popular  conceit.  The  logical  place  for 
such  a  fountain  is  where  it  forms  the  centre  of  a  design  of  wide  grass  paths  and  flower  borders 


Although  the  modern  prevalence  of  watches  and 
clocks  makes  the  sundial  less  of  a  necessity  than  it 
once  was,  it  yet  forms  a  distinctive  ornament  for  the 
garden.  In  this  design  the  dial  rests  on  a  circular  base 
of  Roman  altar  form  standing  on  sauare  molded  steps 


An  ornament  pure  and  simple  in 
the  form  of  a  trophy  of  fruit  on 
an  enriched  square  baluster  base 


A  variation  from  the  usual  type  of  sundial 
is  the  wall  dial  In  this  design  the  dial  rests 
on  a  square  head  which  is  mounted  on  a  plain 
column  over  a  well  Still  another  method  is 
to  mount  tlie  dial  on  the  wall  of  the  dwelling 


Sketches  by 


From  illustratinns  in  '^Garden  Ornatnents," 


A  combination  dovecote  and  pump  house  of  pleasingly  simple 
lines  which  could  be  acceptably  developed  in  almost  any  ma- 
terial to  harmonize  with  other  architectural  features  of  a  place 


Italian  llower  vase  with  tulips.  The  use 
of  urns,  vases,  and  sculptured  orna- 
ment in  the  garden  came  to  us  from  Italy 


Curved  stone  seat  with 
sculptured  ends  and  central 
vase,  with  stone  table  in 
front.  When  the  garden  de- 
sign has  to  conform  to  the 
style  of  a  palatial  dwelling 
the  use  of  stone  for  garden 
seats  is  imperative.  They 
are  at  their  best  seen  against 
yew  or  box,  with  a  further 
background  of  large  trees 
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Properly  speaking,  the  sundial  is  only  the  horizontal  plate 
with  its  gnomon,  the  stone  base  being  the  part  that  forms 
ihe  ornament  in  the  garden  landscape,  but  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  callmg  the  whole  thing  a  sundial.  This  graceful, 
spirally  lluted  baluster  base  is  an  esiieci.illy  happy  design 


<^DORNAIENT 

JACK  MANLEY  ROS£ 

by  Gertrude  Jekyll 


A  richly  carved  Italian  well  head  in  the  form  of  a  capital 


Possibly  no  other  ornament  is  more  generally  used  as  the 
rallying  point  in  the  garden  design  than  the  sundial — 
hence  their  variety  of  form.  In  this  case  the  base  is  vase 
shaped,  richly  sculptured  with  lions'  heads  and  garlands 
Such  a  piece  as  this  should  rest  upon  a  stone  platform 


There  is  an  air  of  time-defying  cTurability  about  a  stone  built  garden  seat  that  is  eminently  satisfying,  and  such  a 
i  seat  fits  well  into  almost  any  environment.    Where  it  overlooks  bowling  green  or  tennis  court,  especially  wherv 
shade  is  lacking,  a  trellis  for  wisteria,  grape,  or  other  vines  is  decidedly  decorative  and  makes  for  comfort  as  well 


/ 


One  of  the  most  delightful 
methods  of  introducing  water 
into  the  garden  scheme  is  by 
means  of  the  wall  fountain.  It 
may  stand  alone,  as  here  (where 
the  water  spouts  from  a  modeled 
lion's  head  mask)  or  it  may 
form  the  central  feature  of  a 
composition  including  seats,  etc. 
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FUV^IVITH 


PITY  the  man  who 
lives  wholly  in  a 
big  city,  for  his 
life  is  a  mockery 
of  the  things  which  really 
count     He  does  not 
know  that  the  great  out- 
doors  holds  sweeter 
pleasures  for  the  amuse- 
ment seeker  than  any 
thing  to  be  found  in  the 
great  centres  of  popula- 
tion. And  yet,  it  is  easy 
for  him  to  reach  out 
and  make  these  pleasures 
his  own,  without  interfering  greatly  with  the 
kind  of  life  he  has  chosen  to  lead.    There  are 
numberless  ways  of  bringing  this  about,  and 
one  of  the  pleasantest,  most  practical,  and 
most  economical   in  view  of  the  dividends 
returned  in  health,  is  through  the  medium 
of  the  motorboat,  which  may  be  anything 
from  the  tiny  canoe  with  a  2-horsepower  out- 
board motor  to  the  mile-a-minute  hydroplane 
and  the  ocean-going  motor  yacht  of  the  mil- 
lionaire.   Let  us  disregard,  for  the  moment,  all 
except  one  class  of  motor  craft,  the  type  which 
produces  more  pleasure  per  dollar  and  per  hour 
than  all  the  other  v  arieties  of  boat  known — the 
small,  substantial  family  cruiser.    Let  us  pre- 
tend that  early  summer  is  here,  that  we  are  a 
family  of  four,  in  moderate  financial  circum- 
stances, and  that  we  are  about  to  set  out  upon  a 
month's  cruise  in  our  motorboat. 

'  I  'HE  social  gayety  of  the  winter  is  over,  leav- 
ing  in  its  place  a  desire  for  a  period  of  rest 
and  simple  living.  Daughter  Dorothy  and  son 
Tom  are  home  from  school  on  their  summer  vaca- 
tion, and  all  of  us  have  spent  a  busy  week  put- 
ting the  stanch  little  boat  in  shape  for  the  trip. 

We  consider  this  boat  of  ours  just  about  ideal. 
She  is  a  little  white  cruiser,  45  feet  long,  10  feet 
7  inches  beam,  and  draws  3I  feet  of  water.  In 
her  bow  is  a  galley  with  a  three-hole  kerosene- 
vapor  stove  and  kitchen  fittings  so  complete  as  to 
make  that  part  of  our  ship  mighty  attractive, 
the  most  useful  item  being  a  fireless  cooker. 

Just  aft  of  the  galley  is  the  main  cabin,  bright 
and  cheerful  in  white  enamel  with  mahogany  trim, 
and  with  light,  dainty  curtains  over  the  sizeable 
ports  and  skylight.  On  the  walls  at  either  end 
are  substantial  china  closets  and  below  them  are 
capacious  cedar  drawers  holding  the  bed  linen 
and  tablecloths  and  napkins. 

Most  pleasing  to  the  hearts  of  the  women, 
there  is  a  big  clothes  closet  just  outside  the  cabin, 
and  right  opposite  is  a  spacious  lavatory.  Then 
comes  a  stateroom,  cheerful  and  bright  in 
washable  enamel,  and  containing  most  of  the 
comforts  of  home,  including  two  berths  with 
spring  mattresses,  folding  washstand,  toilet,  a 
bureau  with  large  mirror  and  numerous  drawers, 
and  two  clothes  lockers.  Needless  to  say,  this  is 
where  the  ladies  will  have  their  habitat.  Tom 
and  I  will  have  plenty  of  room  on  the  berths  in 
the  main  cabin;  in  fact,  more  than  enough,  as  the 
transoms  swing  up  and  form  two  perfectly  good 
bunks  for  unexpected  guests. 

Our  argosy  of  happiness  is  capable  of  a  speed 
of  about  ten  knots,  produced  by  an  honest  32- 
horsepower,  four-cylinder  motor  which  also  at- 
tends to  the  electric  lighting  of  the  entire  ship. 
This  engine,  which  is  free  from  complicated 
fixings  and  requires  only  a  little  time  and  a  little 
common  sense  in  its  care,  is  housed  in  a  roomy 
compartment  forward  of  the  main  cabin,  so  shut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  boat  that  disturbing 


BOAT 


Mr.  Judson  says  that  the  greatest  thrills  of  his  hfe  come  when 
he  is  at  the  wheel  of  his  smallest  boat,  the  26-foot  hydro- 
plane Whip-Po  -  Will,  Jr.,  which  holds  the  official  record  of 
685  miles  per  hour.  He  expects  to  race  her  in  the  contest 
for   the  Harmsworth   Trophy    in   England    next  August 


"By  ^^LBER  T  j(\  JUDSO:]^ 

President  of  American  Pozver  Boat  -iAssociation 


odors  of  gasolene  and  oil  do  not  reach  the  living 
quarters.  We  carry  about  a  hundred  gallons  of 
gasolene  in  tanks  tucked  under  the  seats  on  the 
bridge  deck,  and  here,  also,  are  the  steering  wheel 
and  engine  controls,  allowing  one  person  to 
operate  the  boat  and,  at  the  same  time,  enjoy  the 
company  of  his  shipmates. 

Inviting  and  practical  as  our  little  craft  is, 
she  is  not  expensive,  either  in  first  cost  or  in 
upkeep.  Bearing  in  mind  that  we  paid  but 
^4,000  for  her,  second-hand,  after  she  had  been 
inspected  by  an  expert  friend  of  ours  and  pro- 
nounced in  perfect  condition,  let  us  go  out  into 
the  motor-car  market  and  see  how  much  of  living 
comfort  and  luxury  our  5^4,000  would  buy. 
Then  we  shall  be  contented  with  our  choice. 
Of  course,  the  fittings  we  installed  cost  several 
hundred  dollars  more,  but  at  that,  the  entire 
amount  was  extremely  low. 

AS  WE  rov\  out  to  Beloved  Vagabond,  for  that 
*■  IS  tlic  n:nne  we  have  chosen  to  represent  her 
purposes,  we  gaze  at  her  with  pride  as  she  swings 
gently  and  majestically  with  the  tide  in  lower 
New  York  Bay,  her  glistening  white  sides  con- 
trasting strongly  with  the  turgid  water  flowing 
under  her.  Her  galley  lockers  are  bulging  with 
provisions,  chosen  with  the  knowledge,  born  of 
experience,  that  the  heavy  appetites  born  of 
a  life  on  the  water  are  something  beyond  the  ken 
of  any  landsman. 

We  board  our  sturdy  caravel,  secure  the  dinghy 
aft,  and  mount  the  bridge  for  a  look  around. 
Half  a  dozen  immense  cities  are  visible  to  us, 
sending  their  reek  of  smoke  and  dust  upward 
toward  the  pure  morning  sky.  A  buoyant  feel- 
ing of  freedom  surges  in  our  bosoms  and  we  thank 
God  for  the  perspicacity  which  led  us  to  buy, 
for  so  little  money,  all  the  pure  joy  our  little 
motorboat  has  brought  us. 

But  we  are  eager  to  be  oflF;  there  will  be  plenty 
of  time  presently  for  day  dreaming.  As  Tom 
raises  the  hook  from  the  foul  bottom  and  washes 
it  off,  I  give  the  engine  a  few  last-minute  squirts 
of  oil  here  and  there,  and  turn  it  over.  The 
cruise  has  started  and  we  feel  like  people  released 
from  a  long  incarceration. 

VVT^E  H-WE  carefully  refrained  from  laving 
^  ^  out  a  definite  schedule.    We  don't  know 
where  we  are  going  nor  how  long  it  will  take  us 
to  get  there.    We  know,  from  the  past,  all  the 
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waters  that  we  are  likely 
to  pass  over,  and  for  once 
we  are  going  to  get  away 
from  living  by  the  clock 
and  follow  our  own  sweet 
wills. 

Three  hours  later  we 
are  at  Alpine,  lying  in 
one  of  the  excellent  pro- 
tected basins  maintained 
by  that  great  American 
philanthropic  organiza- 
tion, the  Palisades  In- 
terstate Park  Commis- 
sion, the   life  work 
of  Mr.  George  W.  Perkins  and  his  associ- 
ates.   We  have  left  the  city  behind,  but  not 
far  enough.    At  our  backs  are  the  beautiful 
wooded  cliffs  of  the  Palisades  and  at  their  foot 
are  dozens  of  parties,  some  camping  there  for 
the  summer,  at  ridiculously  small  expense, 
others,  like  ourselves,  making  their  first  stop  in 
a  motorboat  cruise.    A  dozen  motorboats  are 
made  fast  to  the  docks.    Figures  in  lively 
colored  bathing  suits  are  moving  about  many 
small  fires  on  which  various  kinds  of  meals  are 
cooking.    But  opposite  lies  \  onkers,  with  the  tall 
stacks  of  its  carpet  factories  and  sugar  refineries 
belching  their  grime  into  the  sparkling,  sunlit  air. 
That  spells  city  to  us,  the  thing  from  which  we 
are  fleeing. 

However,  a  late  inventory  has  revealed  the 
absence  from  our  larder  of  several  necessary 
items,  and  late  in  the  afternoon,  after  a  delightful 
siesta  on  deck  and  a  swim,  we  cross  the  river  to 
get  them.  Returning  through  Getty  Square, 
laden  with  bundles,  we  are  attracted  by  a  bill- 
board announcing  the  showing  of  a  new  Douglas 
Fairbanks  picture.  Weaklings  that  we  are, 
with  the  virus  of  the  city  not  yet  purged  from 
our  blood,  we  hesitate  and  are  lost.  We  eat  a 
tasteless  dinner  in  a  restaurant  and  9:30  sees  us 
emerging  from  the  theatre.  Enjoyable  as  the 
picture  was,  we  have  a  guilty  feeling,  which  we 
subdue  by  scuttling  back  to  our  vessel,  casting  off, 
and  setting  forth  in  the  moonlight. 

The  shores,  as  we  chug  serenely  on,  are  all  tiny 
lights  and  shadows,  the  river  all  scintillant 
dancing  ripples  and  moon  rays.  Once  in  a  while 
a  pair  of  ghostly  green  and  red  spots  reveals 
another  motorboat,  while  an  occasional  beam  of 
red  fire  flashes,  as  the  fire  box  on  some  lumber- 
ing freight  train  is  opened.  From  the  fleet  in  the 
ri\  er  a  criss-cross  of  searchlights  plays  on  nomadic 
cloudlets  behind  us. 

T  AM  elected  to  expiate,  for  all  of  us,  our  crime 
of  lingering  among  the  fleshpots  of  Yonkers. 
The  drowsiness  which  comes  early  when  lung^are 
breathing  pure  oxygen  overcomes  the  ladies,  and 
they  pass  below  out  of  the  picture.  For  awhile 
two  beams  of  yellow  light  from  the  stateroom 
ports  keep  pace  with  us  on  either  side.  Then  all 
is  dark  and  quiet,  except  for  the  contented 
crooning  of  the  motor.  1  om,  filled  with  the  spirit 
of  adventure,  wants  to  stay  up  all  night  and  help 
me  to  navigate.  After  he  has  told  me  all  about 
his  ambitions,  his  schoolboy  affairs  of  the  heart, 
and  the  wrongs  he  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
one  of  his  teachers,  the  sandman  claims  him 
shortly  after  midnight  and  he  turns  in.  I  am 
left  alone  on  the  bridge,  to  commune  with  my 
soul  and  the  soul  of  the  world.  The  moon  sets, 
the  shore  lights  grow  fewer  as  the  languid  hours 
pass;  except  for  the  mildly  disturbing  swells  of 
passing  steamers  there  is  no  excitement,  other 
th;.n  spiritual,  and  I  might  be  guiding  a  fairy 
galleon  over  an  enchanted  sea. 


March,  1920 
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No  nutumii  tjardfn  is  complete  without  the  hardy  asters 
(Michaehnas  daisies) — glorilied  forms  of  our  wayside  fall  asters 


border,  perhaps,  and  be  lost  in  amazement  at  all 
the  marvels  that  the  catalogue  offers.  I  sometimes 
envy  those  catalogue  makers  and  wonder  where 
lies  their  Happy  Valley  with  its  spring  of  peren- 
nial optimism. 

A  ND  now  these  seemingly  necessary  prelim- 
inary  considerations  disposed  of,  let  us  get 
to  our  list. 

I.  Lupinus  polyphyllus.    I  choose  to  start  off 


leaf  and  stem,  while 
the  latter  has  darker 
leaves  and  stems, 
often  tinged  with  red 
or  brown. 

II.  Iris  Germanica. 
The  iris  needs  no  in- 
troduction. The  va- 
rieties are  so  many  in 
number,  however, 


with  the  perennial  lupine 
because  it  is  one  of  the 
Hrst  to  bloom,  coming 
into  flower  early  in  May. 
Personally,  I  mucii  pre- 
fer the  white  variety, 
i  he  blues  have  too  much 
pink  and  the  pinks  too 
much  blue  to  satisfy  me 
wholly.  If  the  new  pink 
sort  really  shows  the 
jnire  flesh  tones  claimed 
for  it,  let  us  have  it  by  all 
means! 

The  lupine  is  easily 
grown  and  comes  quite 
true  from  seed.  How- 
ever, seedlings  of  the 
white  sorts  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those 
that  will  give  darker 
flowers  by  the  color  of 
the  foliage.  The  former 
has  a  very  light  green 


cent  plant,  with  unusually  large,  grayish  foliage 
and  extra-sized,  lustrous,  light-blue  flowers  on  tall, 
strong  stems. 

'TpO  GET  the  full  possibilities  out  of  the  iris  it 
should  be  so  planted  that  the  effectiveness  of 
its  striking  hladelike  foliage  is  made  use  of. 

III.  Pa  paver  orientale.  The  Oriental  poppy 
also  belongs  to  the  early  season.  Nearly  every- 
one knows  the  charm  of  those  great,  flaming 
flowers  poised  high  above  the  soft,  fern-like  fo- 
liage. The  prevailing  color  is  scarlet,  running 
to  brickish  tones,  with  an  occasional  deep  red. 
Most  of  them  have  the  characteristic  purplish- 
black  blotch  at  the  base  of  each  petal.  The  cen- 
tres are  of  this  same  deep  shade.  Very  good 
specimens  in  these  colors  are  easily  obtained  from 
seed.  If  one  wishes  the  new  lighter  tones,  which 
approach  flesh-pink  and  even  white,  one  must 
procure  plants. 

This  is  the  one  plant  in  my  list  that  becomes 
distinctly  unsightly  after  blooming  time.  I  grow 
irises  (just  the  place  for  Mrs.  H.  Darwin)  and  late 
phloxes  to  help  out  in  this  respect. 


Phlox  Miss  Lingard,  and  in  front  the  beautiful  dwarf  white  Tat>is  Blanc 


Delphinium  hybridum  (perennial  larkspur)  is  one  of  the  most  ellective  of  the  herbaceous 
plants.   This  one  had  forty  flower  stalks — which  is  by  far  too  many  to  allow  to  mature 


that  care  must  be  used 
in  making  a  selection. 
Named  varieties  should 
be  obtained.  Out  of 
twenty-five  sorts  I  grow, 
a  fairly  representative 
collection  of  the  so-called 
German  class,  I  should 
recommend  for  general 
planting  these  four:  Her 
Majesty,  a  medium  tall 
sort  bearing  a  large,  al- 
most pure  pink  flower; 
Mrs.  H.  Darwin,  a  very 
good  white,  Madame 
Chereau,  a  tall,  very 
upright-growing  v  a  r  i  - 
ety  with  white,  blue- 
edged  flowers;  and  Pal- 
lida Dalmatica,  in  the 
true  variety  a  magnifi- 


IV.  Dianthus  plumariiis.  No  garden  is  com- 
plete without  Scotch  pinks,  known  also  as  clove 
and  sweet  May  pinks.  Occasionally  one  hears 
them  called  grass  pinks.  The  effective  grayish 
foliage,  always  in  good  condition,  and  the  beauti- 
ful, lasting  flowers  with  the  distinct  clove  fra- 
grance, have  endeared  them  to  all  gardeners 
since  time  out  of  mind. 

A  very  satisfactory  assortment  may  be  had  by 
sowing  a  packet  of  seeds  of  the  double  varieties, 
of  which  a  considerable  proportion  will  prove 
singles  of  the  type  of  the  original  pheasant's  eye. 
1  he  subject  of  the  photograph  of  Scotch  pinks 
shown  here  is  a  four-year-old  plant  grown 
originally  with  perhaps  forty  others  from  one 
packet  of  seeds. 

In  getting  ready  for  winter  one  must  remember 
that  the  pinks  should  have  no  covering  given 
them. 

V.  Myosotis  palustris.  The  true  forget-me-not 
comes  in  blue.    In  a  partially  shaded  position. 
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VIII.  Digitalis.  I  tried  to  leave  the  fox- 
lilove  out  of  this  list,  but  found  it  just 
couldn't  be  done.  It  is  normally  a  biennial. 
It  always  seeds  freely,  however,  and  once 
established  in  a  part  of  your  border  or  gar- 
den affording  some  shade,  will,  I  believe, 
never  fail  you.  The  group  forming  the  sub- 
ject of  the  photograph  shown  is  a  white- 
flowered  sort  with  just  a  suggestion  of 
cream,  the  giant  primrose  of  the  English 
grower.  To  my  eye  the  pink  and  purple  are 
raw,  unpleasant  colors. 

IX.  Pyrethrum.  The  pyrethrum,  con- 
sidered one  of  the  choicest  perennials  by 
European  gardeners,  is  fast  becorning  a  fav- 
orite in  America.  The  usual  pink,  daisy- 
like sort,  which  will  largely  outnumber 
other  colors  in  a  collection  of  seedlings,  is 
the  least  desirable.  Double  flowers  of  the 
type  of  the  named  varieties  Aphrodite  and 
Lord  Roseberry,  the  former  white  and  the 
latter  red  with  a  lighter  centre,  are  very 
attractive.  Amongst  my  seedlings  I  ob- 
tained two  or  three  closely  answering  the 
descriptions  of  those  named. 

X.  Delphinium  hyhridum.  The  hybrid 
delphinium  or  perennial  larkspur  is  another 
of  the  never-failing  herbaceous  plants  and 
one  of  the  most  effective  of  them  all.  It 
has  all  the  good  qualities.  Its  one  fault, 
with  me,  is  a  tendency,  occasionally  found 
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XI.  Althea  rosea.  Someone  will,  I  know,  rise 
up  and  smite  me  if  I  fail  to  include  the  hollyhock. 
I  do  this  under  protest,  however,  as  the  chances 
are  ten  to  one  that  the  deadly  rust  will  get  the 
start  of  you.  My  own  observation  leads  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  sturdy  year-old  seedlings  of  the 
single  varieties  are  less  susceptible  to  attack. 

As  preventive  sprays  the  bordeaux  mixture  or 
ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  may  be  used.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  any  spray  is  useless* 
once  the  brown  rust  spots  have  appeared  on  the 
undersides  of  the  leaves.  It's  the  early  sprayer 
who  has  the  healthy  hollyhock. 

XII.  Phlox.  We  have  now  reached  the  August 
flowers,  among  which  the  phlox  is  preeminent. 
Here  again  are  a  bewildering  number  of  varieties, 
and  new  ones  being  added  to  the  list  seemingly 
with  each  new  catalogue.  The  phlox  photograph 
shows  at  the  back  the  early  white  phlox,  Miss 
Lingard,  so  often  used  for  grouping  with  delphin- 
iums and  madonna  lilies,  and  in  the  front  is  seen 
one  of  the  first  of  the  later  class  to  bloom,  the 
beautiful  dwarf  white  Tapis  Blanc,  whose  in- 
dividual florets  often  reach  the  size  of  a  silver 
half-dollar.  When  the  picture  was  taken  Miss 
Lingard  was  just  past  its  prime  and  Tapis  Blanc 
not  quite  at  its  best.  The  latter  has  the  com- 
mendable habit  of  forming  perfect  heads  of  bloom 
twice  on  the  same  stalk. 


The  foxglove  is  nor-  f 
mally  a  biennial  but 
it  always  seeds 
freely.  This  group 
is  a  white-flowered 
sort 


F  THE  later  colored  varieties  it  is  best  to 
t  on  having  only  the  newer,  large- 
flowered,  named  sorts.  And  don't  fail  to  have  Frau 
Anton  Buchner,  by  far  the  best  white  yet  introduced 
in  spite  of  its  tendency  to  revert  to  pink.  G.  A. 
Strohlein,  a  great  favorite  of  mine,  is  a  remarkable 
scarlet-orange  with  a  bright-red  eye.  Fernand  Cortez 
is  a  good  crimson,  and  Inspector  Elpel  a  late-blooming 
rosy  pink.  Europa,  Elizabeth  Campbell,  and  Rijn- 
stroom  are  three  much  praised  new  sorts. 

XIII.  Hardy  asters.  No  autumn  garden  would 
be  complete  without  the  Michaelmas  daisies  or 
starworts,  among  which  are  found  the  glorified  forms 
of  our  own  wayside  fall  asters.  Here,  too,  I  advise 
named  varieties  if  possible.  A  careful  reading  of  the 
comparatively  short  list  will  tell  each  one  what  to 
order. 


The  true  forget-me-not 
is  blue,  and  it  thrives 
best  in  a  partially 
shaded  position.  This 
effective  colony  at  the 
foot  of  an  old  apple 
tree  stays  in  bloom 
over  a  long  p)eriod 


at  the  foot  of  an  old  apple  tree  in  my  garden,  it 
forms  a  beautifully  effective  colony  and  lasts  in 
bloom  a  long  time. 

VI.  Aquilegia.  The  columbine  is  a  late 
spring  flower.  One  should  secure  seeds  or  plants 
of  the  Mrs.  Scott-Eliot  strain  of  long-spurred 
Iiybrids.  The  effect  of  these  daintily  colored, 
airy,  fairy-like  blossoms  on  their  graceful,  wiry 
stems  is  indescribable.  The  seedlings  especially 
have  a  predilection  for  rich,  moist,  partially 
shaded  and  well-cultivated  soil.  A  bit  of  extra 
nursing  will  be  amply  rewarded. 

VTII.  P/ronia  Chinensis.  One  would  find  it 
'  diflficult  really  to  go  astray  in  selecting 
peonies,  provided  one  consults  a  reliable 
grower's  list  and  chooses  early,  midseason,  and 
late  blooming  sorts,  in  a  representative  color 
variety.  Judged  by  our  standard,  the  peony 
comes  very  near  perfection.  Its  three-week 
flowering  season  is  a  week  or  two  less  than  I'd 
like  it,  but  its  sturdy,  deep  green  foliage  easily 
makes  up  for  any  deficiency  in  that  direction. 


in  individual  plants,  to  fall  over.  Staking 
will  help.  I  believe  thinning  out  the  shoots 
in  the  spring  to  eight  or  ten  to  a  plant 
would  also  be  a  benefit.  It  is  usually  the 
older  and  very  large  plants  that  develop 
this  habit.  The  specimen  photographed",  at 
its  best,  had  by  actual  count  forty  flower 
stalks — too  many,  by  far,  I  am  sure. 

'T^HE  delphinium  is  easily  grown  from 
seed,  like  most  perennials  coming  into 
flower  the  second  summer.  Seeds  saved 
from  a  collection  of  the  best-named  sorts 
will  give  larger  flowers  and  usually  a  wider 
range  of  colors  —  from  the  palest  blues 
through  countless  combinations  of  blue  and 
lavender,  to  deep  blue  and  violet.  The  tall, 
white  sort  introduced  a  few  years  ago  does 
not  produce  seed.  If  you  want  this,  you 
must  procure  plants  grown  from  cuttings. 

In  some  localities  an  application  of 
bordeaux  mixture  is  found  necessary  to 
keep  delphiniums  in  condition. 


Even 
upon 


with  its  susceptibility  lo  rust,  most  pi.'ople  will  insist 
including  the  hollyhock  in  any  list  of  desirable  perennials 


OUR  ^N^TURE  CONTeST 

THE  PRIZE  WINNER 

OJVl,  and  FOX,  by  HOW  A        T.  MIDDLETON 


THE  late  afteriiDori  shadows  were  growing  long  across  the  forest  trails 
on  Apple  Pie  Hill  in  the  heart  of  the  Jersey  pine  barrens.  A  white- 
tail  buck  sprang  from  a  thicket  of  laurel  at  our  approach,  while  a 
cottontail,  in  sportive  mood,  frisked  along  the  woodland  road  ahead 
of  us.  We  were  en  route  to  a  clearing,  at  the  edge  of  which  a  pair  of  gray 
foxes  lived  beneath  the  roots  of  a  giant  chestnut. 

As  we  cautiously  approached  our  destination,  a  faint,  quivering  cry 
sounded  from  overhead,  and,  gazing  aloft,  we  discovered  a  screech  owl 
perched  in  a  slender  pine  adjoining  his  home  tree.  As  we  watched,  once 
more  he  sent  forth  his  weird  greeting  to  the  sunset. 

If  Screecher  remained  in  the  neighborhood,  there  was  the  remote  possi- 


bility of  adding  his  image  to  the  tox  portraits  we  hoped  to  obtain.  So  we 
set  up  the  flashlight  camera,  focusing  it  upon  the  low  limb  lately  occupied 
by  the  owl,  and  ran  a  thread  from  the  flash  gun  trigger  to  the  tree  trunk  for 
Reynard  to  step  upon.  This  accomplished,  we  proceeded  to  the  fox  den  a 
few  yards  away,  and  smeared  the  opening  in  the  stump  with  a  piece  of  raw 
me.1t.  Then  the  bait  was  dragged  along  the  ground  to  the  threshold  of  our 
studio,  where  it  was  suspended  in  the  tree  high  enough  to  be  out  of  range  of 
the  lens.  All  set  for  a  picture,  we  departed,  leaving  the  solution  of  our 
problem  in  the  hands  of  Fate. 

Reynard's  hunger,  Screecher's  love  for  home,  and  sheer  luck  combined 
to  make  our  dream  come  true  and  give  us  the  above  result. 


Other  notable  nature  phologr'aphs  from  this  contest  will  be  published  next  month.    See  page  74  of  this  issue  for  details  of  a  new  photographic  contest 
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The  nucleus  from  which  the  present  development  ol  the  Wmmill  house  has  evolved  was  a  simile  old  Long  Island  farmhouse,  standing 
close  by  the  roadside  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  facing  west.    A  new  library  wing  was  added,  and  a  walled  garden  made  back  of  the  house 


Mr.  "ROBERT  C.  JVINMILUS  HOUSE 

AT  MILL  NECK,  J^ONG  ISLAND 

WILLIAM  LAWRENCE  BOTTOM LE7\  Architect 


rirt/i;^n^nrtt'^''K  .U  "'k^'"""''  ti"'  "  '  iSM'^.m  ol  the  entrance,  which  was  digmlH-d  with  a  coved  hoo  1  Hanked  by  settles.  At  the 
rignt  IS  an  enclosed  porch  with  a  bedroom  above  it,  which  is  new  contruclion.   The  service  accommodations  are  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  house 
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Plan  of  the  first  floor  before  the  addition  of  the  library  wing.  In- 
doors, beyond  repairs  and  freshening  with  new  paint  and  paper, 
nothing  was  done  except  to  readjust  and  remove  a  few  partitions 


The  great  charm  of  the  house  lies  in  the  new  work  being  so  happily  blended  with  the  old. 
Whether  on  the  house  itself  or  upon  the  garage  and  outbuildings,  the  new  construction 
was  kept  punctiliously  in  harmony  with  the  simple  character  of  the  original  dwelling 


The  architectural  treatment  of  the  garage  is  somewhat  reminiscent  of  New  England  precedent,  but  the  entire  group  of 
outbuildings  is  fat  enough  away  from  the  house  to  admit  of  such  latitude  without  disturbing  the  unity  of  the  composition 
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THe  ^NCISNr  STORT  of  F^LCON%Y 


^By  QAPT.  C-  ^-  KNIGHT 


w 


'ITH  the  end  of 
the  Great  War, 
there  was  awak- 
ened  in  the 
breast  of  every  EngHsh- 
man  a  new  interest  in  his 
almost  forgotten  hobby  of 
five  years  before.  Once 
again,  we  may  see  the 
devotees  of  sport  flocking 
into  the  country  at  every 
week's  end,  each  one  bent 
on  spending  his  vacation 
in  his  own  individual  way 
and  talking  proudly  of  his 
best  day's  golf,  partridges, 
the  latest  tennis,  his  larg- 
est fish,  or  something  of 
the  kind;  for  there  is 
nothing  that  a  man  likes 
better  than  to  discuss  his  favorite  pastime. 

Amongst  this  vast  multitude  of  enthusiasts, 
there  e.vists  to-day  a  modest  few  who  are  still 
striving  to  save  from  extinction  the  one  sport  that 
recalls  the  b\^gone  days  of  medievalism  and  ro- 
mance: I  speak  of  the  sport  called  falconry. 

The  average  man  thinks  of  falconry — if  indeed 
he  thinks  of  it  at  all — as  being  some  indefinite 
form  of  amusement  that  died  with  the  sixteenth 
century.  An  amusement  which  quaint  old  prints 
depict  as  being  participated  in  by  men  in  strange 
green  coats,  and  Nobles  and  Ladies  with  or  w  ith- 
out hawks  on  the  Wrist  (the  hawks  generally  with 
feather-bedecked  bonnets  on  their  heads  and  with 
bells  attached  to  their  legs)  and  other  hawks  flying 
around  m  companj'  with  herons  or  some  other  such 
fowl,  high  in  the  air  above  the  gay  assembly. 

Yet,  to-day  falconry  is  being  carried  on  in  Eng- 
land exactly  as  it  has  been  since  time  immemorial, 


Photographs  copyrighted  by  The  Author 

and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  endeavor  to 
describe,  without  entering  more  than  is  necessary 
into  technical  details,  just  what  falconry  or  hawk- 
ing really  is,  and  to  recount  some  facts  and  experi- 
ences regarding  this  most  fascinating  sport,  hoping 
perhaps  that  some  enthusiastic  American  sports- 
man will,  by  emulating  the  example  of  his  fore- 
fathers, place  falconry  amongst  the  sports  of 
America. 

OROADLY  speaking,  there  are  two  types 
of  hawks  suitable  for  flying  purposes — the 
short-winged  and  yellow-eyed,  such  as  the  gos- 
hawk and  the  sparrow  hawk;  and  the  long-winged 
and  dark-eyed,  as  the  peregrine  and  the  merlin. 
The  system  of  training  for  either  kind  is  practic- 
ally the  same,  though  the  cantankerous  nature  of 
the  short-winged  hawks  makes  them  much  more 
difficult  to  manage. 

Then  there  are  two  stages  in  the  life  of  a  hawk 
at  which  she  may  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
being  trained  for  work  in  the  field:  she  may  be 
taken  from  the  eyrie  (at  as  late  a  date  as  possible) 
as  a  nestling,  and  in  that  case  is  known,  in  the 
parlance  of  falconers,  as  an  "eyess";  or  she  may 
be  caught  in  the  mature  wild  state,  and  is  then 
called  a  "haggard." 

In  either  case  the  scheme  of  "manning"  or 
taming  the  hawk,  of  "making  her"  to  the  lure 
or  fist,  and  of  entering  her  to  wild  quarry,  will 
be  identical;  and  though  a  hag^gard  may  for  some 
time  be  more  tiresome,  she  will  ultimately  prove 
to  be  a  more  sensible  and  tolerant  creature,  and 
will  moreover,  know  her  business  from  the  start. 
Whereas  an  eyess — even  if  she  does  not  turn  out 
to  be  a  "screamer"  (i.e.  one  that  has  acquired 
the  mournful  and  irritating  habit  of  screaming 
plaintively  whenever  she  catches  sight  of  any  one 
who  might  be  her  owner)  will  probably  try  her 


owner  s  temper  pretty  se- 
verely by  her  obstinateand 
peevish  ways,  and  by  re- 
fusing to  fly  unless  she 
happens  to  feel  in  the 
mood  for  it. 

DUT,  in  any  case,  we 
may  as  well  make  up 
our  minds  that  whichever 
species  of  hawk  we  decide 
to  adopt,  and  whether  it  be 
large  or  small,  male  or  fe- 
male, eyess  or  haggard,  our 
patience  will  frequently 
be  tried  to  the  point  of 
exasperation  before  we 
have  sufficient  courage  to 
let  her  go  loose. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we 
have  just  obtained  the  couple  of  eyess  sparrow 
hawks  shown  in  the  accompanying  photographs; 
one  is  a  male — or,  as  the  male  sparrow  hawk  is 
called,  a  "musket" — and  the  other  a  fine  female. 

They  have  been  christened  Melisande  and 
Javert,  and  as  it  happens,  Melisande  is  the 
larger  of  the  two — for  the  females  of  all  kinds 


The  imping  or 
grafting  of  new 
feathers  on  to 
broken  ones  is 
frequently  ne- 
cessary. This  is 
Javert.  with  his 
imped  j  a  c  k  - 
daw's  tail 


Flying  to  the  fist.  As  soon  as  the  hawk  reaches  the  stage  in  training  when  she  will  fly  to  the 
tist  immediately  the  hand  is  outstretched,  it  is  safe  to  fly  her  loose  on  the  following  day 
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of  hawks  are  considerably  larger  than  the  males, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  a  male  peregrine  is 
known  as  a  "tiercel"  or  "tassel;"  he  is  a  third 
less  in  size  than  his  sister. 

Owing  to  the  inherent  shyness  of  our  new  ar- 
rivals it  is  necessary  at  first  to  treat  them  with 
extreme  care  and  gentleness.  For  a  time  they 
may  crouch  at  the  bottom  of  their  straw-lined 
hamper  and  refuse  to  take  any  food,  even  when 
tit-bits  are  thrust  invitingly  toward  them  on 
the  tip  of  a  skewer — in  all  probability  they  will 
snap  it  off  savagely  and  flick  it  aside;  but  every 
strar??y  must  be  de\  ised  to  induce  them  to  feed, 
for  if  kept  for  long  without  food,  their  flight  and 
"train" — or  tail — feathers  will  be  marred  by 
what  is  known  as  hunger  streaks;  that  is  to  say, 
they  will  have  the  appearance  of  having  had  a 
razor  drawn  lightly  across  them,  and  at  that 
place  they  are  very  liable  to  break  ofl^. 

Of  course,  a  haggard  does  not  run  this  risk,  for 
the  feathers  are  already  down,  and  in  her  case 
we  should  only  have  to  wait  patiently  until 
she  should  feel  inclined  to  feed. 

But  to  return  to  our  eyesses,  who  will  no  doubt 
feed  in  the  afternoon  or 
evening  of  the  first  day. 
They  must  each  be  encour- 
aged to  take  a  full  crop,  for 
it  will  both  do  them  good 
and  (it  is  hoped)  will  also 
help  them  to  look  kindly 
upon  their  anxious  captor. 

As  to  the  food  itself,  the 
best  kind  is  the  natural  food 
of  the  hawk,  i.e.  the  quarry 
that  they  are  i  i  the  habit  of 
taking,  and  our  hawks  must 
always  have  sufficient  of  it, 
for  thin  hawks  are  a  dis- 
grace to  any  falconer. 

In  a  few  days  our  charges 
will  be  feeding  freely  and 
will  surprise  us  with  the 
rapidity  of  {:heir  growth; 
then  they  will  be  taught 
to  feed  on  the  fist  and 
when  this  lesson  has  been 
once  learned,  they  must  never 
be  allowed  to  feed  anywhere 
else. 


for  this  reason  their  shed  must  be  dry,  and 
their  nest  loosely  and  airily  made.  Here  they 
may  be  kept  and  fed  until  their  feathers  are 
fully  developed,  and  by  that  time  they  will 
be  able  to  exercise  themselves  by  taking  flights 
around  the  interior  of  the  shed,  which  they  are 
able  to  do  without  touching  the  wall  and  so  in- 
juring the  important  flight  feathers. 

Now,  hax  iiig  readied  this  stage  in  the  training 
of  the  young  hawks,  it  is  necessary  to  fasten  to 
their  legs — or  "arms" — the  little  feather  strips 
known  as  "jesses"  by  which  they  will  be  attached 
to  swivel  and  leash,  and  so  e{]uipped  can  be 
carried  on  the  gloved  fist  of  the  falconer. 

THIS  carrying  of  the  hawk  is  one  of  the  most 
important  items  in  its  training.  No  hawk 
can  have  too  much  of  it,  and  unless  those  of  the 
short-winged  variety  are  carried  about  con- 
stantly, it  is  useless  to  try  to  do  much  with  them. 
They  must  be  carried  at  first  so  that  they  may 
see  such  terrifying  monsters  as  people,  horses, 
and  dogs,  at  a  distance,  and  so  gradually  become 
accustomed  to  approaching  these  strange  objects 


a  day,  for  he  is  a  frail  little  creature,  by  compari- 
son, and  cannot  stand  a  long  fast. 

/^N  ITIE  morrow,  therefore,  we  set  out  with 
^^Melisande  and  Javert  to  a  field  where  no  one  is 
likely  to  disturb  us,  and  there,  relieving  Melisande 
of  her  leash  and  swivel,  we  allow  her  to  fly  from 
the  fist  to  some  fence  or  post.  She  will  not  go 
far  you  may  be  sure,  for  she  is  hungry  and  on 
the  lookout  for  the  expected  meal. 

On  reaching  her  perch  she  immediately  faces 
about  and  with  hunched  up  shoulders  and  head 
thrust  forvvard  waits  eagerly  for  the  fist  to  be  held 
out.  Obviously  she  is  keen,  so  we  will  walk  a 
little  farther  away  from  her,  let  us  say  sixty  or  sev- 
enty yards,  before  calling  her.  As  we  had  hoped, 
she  starts  immediately  and  lands  on  the  gloved  fist 
with  a  sounding  smack.  There  is  only  a  small 
piece  of  meat  there,  about  two  mouthfuls,  and 
having  swallowed  it,  she  is  placed  upon  the  grass 
and  agam  called  back.  1  here  is  no  question 
whatever  about  her  being  made  to  the  fist,  and 
she  is  fed  well  as  a  reward  for  her  good  behavior. 
Master  Javert  behaves  in  much  the  same  way, 
^^^^^^  though  he  does  not  come 
^^^^^1  w  ith  quite  the  same  amount 
^^^^^1  of  dash,  and  lands  on  the 
PPPIIM  glove  much  more  gently;  and' 
K  then  again,  he  has  not  such 

"  "sticky  feet"  (i.e.  does  not 

cling  to  the  glove  with  his 
pounces  or  talons)  as  his  lar- 
ger relative.  However,  they 
may  both  be  considered  as 
trained  and  fit  to  be  entered 
in  any  contest. 

CPARROW  hawks,  and  in 
^  fact  all  kinds  of  hawks^ 
are  very  liable  to  get  their 
tram  feathers  broken,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  "imp" 
the  broken  feathers  without 
delay,  otherwise  the  feath- 
ers on  each  side  of  the  gap 
will  be  broken  too.  Broken 
feathers  may  be  imped  in  sev- 
eral ways;  they  may  be  cut 
down  close  and  new  feathers 
fitted,  with  silk  thread,  bees- 


A  close-up  of  Javert.  The  male  sparrow  hawk — or 
musket— is  considerably  smaller  than  the  female 

COON  too,  they  must  be  taken  out  of  their 
hamper  and  placed  in  a  kind  of  imitation 
nest,  made  loosely  of  twigs,  and  placed  about 
three  feet  above  the  floor  of  a  dry  room  or  shed, 
so  that  they  can,  later  on,  fly  down  and  take  a 
bath  if  so  inclined. 

Sparrow  hawks  are  very  liable  to  cramp — 
an  affliction  which  generally  proves  fatal — and 


Method  of  holding  a  hawk  in  readiness  for  a  throw.  Some 
falconers  throw  the  bird  much  as  one  hurls  the  ball  in  cricket 

more  closely.  It  may  sometimes  seem  a  hopeless 
task  to  try  to  tame  them,  but  patience  will  win, 
and  the  day  will  at  length  daw^n  when  your 
hawk  will  sit  composedly  on  your  fist  whilst 
an  admiring  and  curious  crowd  gathers  around 
to  inspect  it. 

A  ND  NOW  we  are  ready  to  embark  upon  the 
final  stages  of  training;  our  hawks  are  per- 
fect in  wind  and  feather,  are  used  to  people  and 
dogs,  will  wear  a  hood  without  being  unduly  dis- 
tressed, and  will  fly  a  few  feet  to  the  fist. 

We  now  take  our  hawks  at  feeding  time  to 
some  quiet  spot,  place  them  one  at  a  time,  at- 
tached to  a  "creance"  or  line,  upon,  let  us  say, 
a  gatepost,  and  encourage  them  to  fly  short  dis- 
tances to  the  fist,  allowing  each  one  as  she  does 
so  to  pull  a  few  mouthfuls  of  food  from  whatever 
IS  held  out  as  an  attraction.  This  is  known  as 
"making  her  to  the  fist."  It  is  usual  to  make 
short-winged  hawks  to  the  fist  and  long-winged 
hawks  to  the  lure — the  latter  a  more  or  less  rough 
imitation  of  a  bird,  made  of  leather  or  cloth, 
and  swung  at  the  end  of  a  string,  to  which  the 
hawk  is  accustomed  to  come  for  her  food. 

After  a  day  or  two  of  this  practice  they  will  be 
flying  the  full  length  of  a  line  thirty  feet  long,  and 
it,  let  us  say,  at  the  end  of  a  week  they  do  so 
immediately  the  hand  is  outstretched,  then  we 
are  justified  in  deciding  to  fly  them  loose  on  the 
following  day;  to  make  doubly  sure  w-e  shall 
do  well  to  give  them  less  food  than  they  are 
accustomed  to  have  for  their  daily  ration. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  mature  female 
sparrow  hawk  requires  feeding  only  once  a  day, 
and  then  a  good  crop,  the  exact  quantity  depend- 
ing on  the  temperament  of  the  particular  hawk, 
the  amount  of  flying  that  she  is  doing,  and  the 
type  of  food;  whereas  a  musket  must  be  fed  twice 


Javert 's  mate,  Melisande.  wearing  the  bell  that  will 
serve  to  disclose  her  whereabouts  in  case  she  strays 

wax,  etc.,  into  the  old  sockets;  or  they  may  be 
snipped  off  at  the  break  and  rejoined  with  the  aid 
of  a  three-sided  needle  known  as  an  imping  needle. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  of  the  hawks  whose 
doings  are  recounted  here,  subsequently  damaged, 
their  trains  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were  both 
fitted  with  the  tails  of  other  birds,  with  which 
they  flew  perfectly  well. 


THAT  one  should  go 
to  the  desert  to  en- 
joy a  really  flowery 
springtime  may 
sound  anomalous  to  the  un- 
traveled  who  picture  it  as  a 
region  of  shiftmg  sands, 
horned  toads,  and  scorpions. 
Even  travelers  (of  the  tour- 
ist type)  who  must  needs 
pass  over  the  so-called  land 
of  sage  and  greasewood  in 
order  to  winter  in  California, 
traversing  the  desert  in  its 
dreariest  aspect,  think  of  it 
as  a  place  always  without 
attraction.  And  yet  if  one 
would  see  Nature  in  her 
greatest  floral  display,  in 
spite  of  globe  trotters'  opin- 
ions, regardless  of  winter 
tourists'  views,  he  would 
better  come  to  the  desert, 
for  sage  may  purple  and 
the  horned  and  poisonous 
life  be  ov'erwhelmed  and 
obliterated  by  a  bounteous 
bloom.  March  and  April 
are  the  months.  1  hen 
come  forth  the  poppies,  then 

spring  up  bluest  of  larkspurs  and  most  scarlet 
of  penstemons,  then  blossom  the  paintbrush  and 
wild  mustard,  and  even  the  despised  greasewood 
takes  on  a  golden  dress.  What  flowers  can  rival 
the  display  of  a  half  hundred  kinds  of  prickly 
pear;  or  what  can  compare  in  white  expanse 
with  the  great  blooms  of  the  giant  cereus.''  Even 
the  fragrant  spring  beauty  of  the  north  has  a 
counterpart  in  the  cafion  cream  cups,  and  the 
perfumed  crossosoma  of  the  rocks  may  be  thrown 
in  for  full  measure.  Here  grovv  as  weeds  numerous 
plants  that  furnish  the  color  of  many  an  Eastern 
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garden,  and  in  the  opinion  of  at  least  one  humble 
individual,  they  lose  not  a  whit  of  tiieir  beauty 
in  their  natural  setting. 

Imagine  an  early  April  day,  with  an  azure  sky 
showing  here  and  there  a  fleck  of  fleecy  cloud 
(with  an  atmosphere  that  whispers  June  if  you 
happen  to  call  the  East  your  home).  Mountains 
look  down  on  you  from  afar  as  you  ride  along, 
some  of  their  peaks  still  white  with  snow.  \'ou 


pass  over  mesa  carpeted 
with  Papago  wheat  inter- 
spersed wnth  the  rich  gold 
of  wild  mustard,  busy  with 
myriads  of  bees,  while  here 
and  there  a  cactus  exhibits 
Its  wealth  of  showy  flowers, 
and  white  daisies  cluster 
among  the  greasewood 
bushes.  If  you  are  fit  to  be 
out  of  doors  on  such  a  day 
in  such  a  place,  you  are 
keen-eyed  to  the  life  about 
you.  You  catch  a  glimpse 
of  a  covey  of  young  quail 
taking  a  first  lesson  in  run- 
ning from  possible  danger; 
you  see  a  lazy  coyote  cov- 
ertly eying  you  from  the 
shadow  of  a  cat's  claw 
shrub;  a  gopher  sitting  up, 
forepaws  poised  in  air  a 
minute  before  it  disappears 
into  its  burrow.  You  top  a 
low  ridge  and  there  before 
you  lies  a  valley  miles  across 
— just  a  golden  expanse  of 
poppies.  So  thick  are  the 
yellow  cups  that  your  horse 
crushes  dozens  and  scores  of 
the  beauties  as  he  descends  the  gentle  slope. 

And  how  quaint  some  of  these  desert  dwellers 
that  appear  at  your  feet  really  are!  Called 
forth  by  the  winter  rains  and  apparently  mindful 
of  the  dry  times  to  follow,  some  make  haste  to 
flower  and  again  withdraw  to  the  protection  of 
the  earth  before  disaster  is  upon  them.  One  tiny 
plant,  a  few  inches  over  all,  exhibits  a  flower  freak- 
ish in  its  proportionate  size,  as  broad  as  the 
height  of  the  whole  stem  above  ground.  Its  span 
of  life  covers  a  few  short  days — springtime,  har- 
vest, and  sowing  for  next  season  complete  in  a 


Unlike  tht  brooks  of  moistcr  climates,  streams  in  the  Ul-sci  I  widen  as  llicy  ascend 
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fortnight.  Here  too  are  the  night-blooming  cereus, 
the  evening  primrose,  the  stealthy  krameria. 

Nor  is  the  grassland  less  interesting,  for  even 
grasslands  are  to  be  found  in  the  American  desert. 
The  grass  may  be  luxuriant,  too.  At  intervals  a 
thrifty  mesquite  has  reared  its  foliage,  amongst 
which  still  hang  a  few  of  last  year's  corkscrew 
pods.  Below,  amid  the  grass  where  the  growth 
has  been  cleared  away  for  a  few  square  feet  by 
agricultural  ants,  nods  a  patch  of  blue-flowered 
lupine,  while  jutting  from  the  margin  of  a  half- 
buried  rock  stands  a  cluster  of  dark  green,  stake- 
like echmocereus  with  a  huge  bouquet  of  dark 
scarlet  blooms.  And  farther  away  note  the  tall 
stragglers  with  showy,  white,  uplifted  cups — the 
prickly  poppy  bending  gracefully  in  the  wind. 

A  S  YOU  wander  on,  the  landscape  changes  like 
a  reel  of  tra^'elogue;  lower  mesa  gives  place 
to  grassland;  grassland  to  foothills  or  high  mesa, 
with  snowy  fields  of  yucca  and  clumps  of  bear 
grass;  high  mesa  to  mountain;  interspersed  are 
arroyos  and  canons  unlike  all  that  has  gone 
before. 

Finally  you  reach  the  climax  of  all,  the  canon, 
whose  location  you  might  easily  have  discerned 
from  a  distance  by  the  rich  greenness  of  its  oaks, 
sycamores,  ashes,  and  cottonwoods,  had  you  not 
been  engrossed  by  your  more  immediate  surround- 
ings. Its  stream,  at  first  a  trickling  brook,  soon 
widens  as  you  ascend,  unlike  the  brooks  of  moist- 
er  climes,  and  soon  forms  deep  pools  that  are  held 
in  the  cleanest  of  rock  basins.  Rich  masses  of 
algae  garnish  these  pools  with  skeins  of  green  silk, 
and  on  the  side  where  some  soil  has  been  deposited, 
thrifty  clumps  of  grass  and  nodding  golden- 
flowered  scrophularias  spring  up.    The  mountain 


Wiiat  liowers  can  rival  in 
interest  the  display  of  hall  a 
hundred  different  kinds  cl 
prickly  pear? 

walls  of  the  canon  nar- 
row, bringing  near  to  you 
the  rich  carpet  of  moss 
and  selaginella  that  cov- 
ers their  surface  and 
forms  a  delicate  back- 
ground for  numerous 
shrubs  and  occasional 
clumps  of  fern,  while 
above,  the  giant  cactus, 
with  its  coterie  of  desert 
friends,  appears  to  march 
forward  to  meet  the 
higher  timber  line.  You 
pause  under  a  white- 
trunked  sycamore  and 
decide  to  rest  your 
saddle-tired  muscles, 
meanwhile  allowing  your 
horse  to  do  the  same. 
Could  you  rest  in  a  pleas- 
anterspot.^  You  are  not 
the  first  to  find  the  caiion 
peaceful.  Even  prehis- 
toric races  sought  its 
quiet  solitude,  and  who 
can  say,  primitive  though 
they  were,  that  they  did 
not  appreciate  the  beau- 
ties of  their  natural  sur- 
roundings ? 

Evidence     that  primitive 
races  sought  the  solitude  of 
the  desert  is  found  in  the 
remains  of  their  dwellings 


.luttmR  from  the  margin  of  a  half-buried  rock  stands 
a  cluster  of  dark  green,  stake-like  echmocereus 


Where  the  stream  has  formed  a  deep  pool,  held  in  the  cleimest  of  rock  basins 


Ihe  while,  uplifted  cups  of  the  prickly  poppy 


Although  this  village  lot  is  only  ihe  regulation  size,  it  gives  the  effect  of  spaciousness,  because  the  garden  space  is  in  one  un- 
broken plot  instead  of  being  divided  by  buildings,  paths,  etc.    .Judicious  planting  is  also  a  potent  factor  in  obtaining  this  effect 

zM^KING  the  ^htOST  of  a 
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A  MONG  the  many  idea.s  which  we  may  ex- 

/%  pect  to  see  bearing  fruit  in  this  coun- 
f  try  as  a  result  of  thousands  of  our 
young  men  gomg  overseas,  I  hope  very 
much  to  find  one  in  particular  of  such  sturdiness 
of  root  and  spread  of  brancli  that  once  started, 
no  amount  of  ill  wind  and  prejudice  vvill  be  able 
to  eradicate  it.  We  have  many  things  to  learn 
from  our  French  comrades  in  the  ways  of  thrift 
and  charm,  but  I  hope  that  our  English  cousins 
may  have  instilled  mto  some  of  our  boys  a  crav- 
ing for  privacy,  the  out-of-door  kind  of  privacy 
that  one  has  in  England,  from  the  owner  of  the 
large  estate  to  the  humble  cottager;  that  marking 
of  boundaries  with  blossommg  hedges,  the  en- 
closed garden  with  its  charm  of  seclusion  for 
afternoon  tea.  It  is  one  of  the  things  that  we 
distinctly  lack  in  this  country.  Why  do  we 
all  want,  or  at  least  have,  a  house  just  so 
many  feet  from  the  street  and  equidistant  from 
its  neighbors  on  either  side?  Why  should  one  be 
considered  unneighborly  if  he  have  a  hedge  or  a 
wall?  I  recall  a  friend  saying  with  great  delight 
that  the  last  fence  in  her  block  was  to  be  taken 
down — this  with  the  air  of  having  accomplished 
the  ultimate!  Granted  it  gave  an  unbroken 
expanse  of  grass  between  the  houses  and  the 
street  for  the  length  of  the  block.  But  what  of 
variety  in  the  landscape  or  what  of  seclusion — • 
the  thing  of  all  others  which  whets  our  interest 
and  makes  us  sure  there  is  something  more  worth 
while,  of  greater  charm  if  only  we  could  see  within  ? 

Holding  more  or  less  unorthodox  views  of 
privacy  (rather  more  than  less,  I  fear,  in  America) 
perhaps  it  will  interest  others  who  have  a  desire 
for  something  of  the  kind  themselves,  to  hear  how 
we  contrived  to  get  it  with  very  small  resources. 

We  live  in  a  Middle  Western  town  of  12,000, 
and  being  in  that  class  of  the  recently  much 
talked  of  "Poor  Professor"  we  considered  our- 
selves lucky  to  be  the  owners  of  one  city  lot  (size 
63I  X  142  feet).  At  first  we  proposed  building 
directly  on  the  street,  with  our  living  room  fac- 
ing in  upon  the  garden.  Then  we  were  informed 
by  our  neighbors  that  "the  building  line  on  our 
street  was  twenty  feet — that  no  one  else  had 
built  nearer  to  the  street  than  that,"  etc.,  etc. 

TJ\'  THIS  time  we  were  convinced  of  the  value 
of  not  cutting  up  what  little  ground  we  had 
by  putting  the  house  in  the  middle  of  it.  For- 
tunately for  us,  there  was  no  law  prohibiting  build- 
ing on  the  rear  of  the  lot — I  suppose  it  had  never 


occurred  to  the  city  fathers  that  any  one  could  be 
so  stupid!  So  we  finally  decided  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  our  land  for  the  house  (the  house 
facing  north  and  east)  with  the  garden  between 
us  and  the  street,  the  front  wall  of  the  house 
just  a  hundred  feet  from  the  sidewalk. 

Our  "backyard"  is  8  x  10  feet,  cemented  and 
surrounded  by  a  high  lattice  on  the  two  exposed 
sides.  All  deliveries  are  made  here,  from  gro- 
ceries to  coal.  The  window  to  the  coal  room  is 
on  this  cement  area;  a  chute  puts  the  coal  in  di- 
rectly from  the  wagon — no  driving  over  the  lawn 
or  added  expense  of  carrying  it  in,  in  bags. 

The  comments  people  make  on  houses  always 
interest  me — whether  it  is  my  own  or  that  of  some- 
one else:  according  to  these,  the  two  outstanding 
features  of  our  "estate"  are  sunniness  and  sr/.e. 
I  he  first  is  really  true— we  do  have  the  sun,  for 
there  are  no  houses  close  to  us  on  either  side  to 
cut  off  our  light.  Why  would  it  not  be  an  ex- 
cellent plan  in  town  building  to  have  the  houses 
alternate — one  forward  and  one  back?  It  would 
give  sunlight  to  the  houses  and  variety  to  the 
landscape,  and  should  be  an  added  incentive  for 
the  man  who  lives  in  front  to  keeji  his  yard  in 
order.  And  think  of  the  difference  in  light  and 
air  and  what  charming  open  spaces  there  would 
be  in  every  block  so  planned ! 

As  to  the  second  comment  about  size — that  we 
really  haven't,  but  only  seem  to  have.  Everyone 
takes  it  for  granted  that  we  have  at  least  two 
lots,  whereas  we  have  but  the  one.  I  his  is  due 
to  not  cutting  up  what  ground  there  is,  and  to 
careful  planting. 

Before  all  else  we  wanted  privacy,  and  since 
brick  walls  were  prohibitive  in  price,  and  because 
we  were  asked  as  a  favor  not  to  build  one,  we 
resorted  to  simpler  means.  We  hired  a  near-by 
farmer  who  had  junipers  in  his  pasture  to  dig 
them  up  and  bring  them  in  to  us.  We  planted 
most  of  these  across  the  front,  close  to  the  side- 
walk; out  of  sixty-five  we  saved  fiftv-nine.  Some 
of  these  are  now  ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  We 
filled  in  with  Japanese  barberry  and  flowering 
shrubs,  so  that  after  four  years  (really  after  the 
first  year)  they  form  a  perfect  screen. 

/^N  THE  sides  of  the  lot,  we  put  up  an  inex- 
pensive  wire  fence,  and  have  brought  in  native 
sweet  honeysuckle  (which  by  the  way  is  almost 
evergreen  in  this  climate),  white  clematis,  and 
woodbine  to  cover  it.  The  fence  is  quite  in- 
visible now. 


For  an  entrance  we  decided  on  a  drive  that 
would  serve  for  guests,  both  wheel  and  foot. 
It  opens  at  the  extreme  left  of  our  land,  with 
only  space  enough  for  a  hedge  between  it  and  our 
next  neighbor,  and  leads  straight  to  the  front 
door  and  into  a  sweep  for  turning,  in  front  of  the 
house.  We  objected  to  the  ugl\'  glare  of  smooth 
cement  and  finally  solved  the  problem  to  our 
great  satisfaction  by  coating  the  cement  with  a 
layer  of  fine  gravel,  which  entirely  does  away 
\\  ith  the  unpleasant  reflection  of  both  light  anci 
heat,  and  gives  the  roughness  required  for  sure 
footing  in  wet  and  icy  weather.  The  entrance, 
where  it  turns  in  from  the  street,  is  some  three 
feet  lower  than  the  lawn  and  passes  up  to  the 
house  between  sloping  banks  to  a  level  before  the 
front  door.  These  slopes  are  planted  with  myr- 
tle, which  is  much  better  than  grass  because  it 
keeps  green  all  winter,  does  not  require  cutting 
in  the  summer,  and  is  a  mass  of  blue  flowers  in 
the  spring.  And  best  of  all  it  softens  like  a  veil 
the  sharp  edges  of  the  concrete.  Shrubs  are 
planted  on  either  bank,  those  toward  the  garden 
being  trimmed  high  so  that  any  one  walking  in 
can  look  through  to  the  flowers  and  sward  be- 
yond. 

A   GLANCE  at  the  garden  plan  will  make  the 
whole  scheme  clear.    There  is  a  lawn  in  the 
middle  some  30  x  65  feet,  edged  by  a  row  of 
evergreens,  forsythias,  lilacs,  and  spireas,  with 
here  and  there  a  Lombardy  poplar. 

Inside  the  surrounding  trees  and  shrubs  is  a 
flower  bed  in  which  are  delphiniums,  foxgloves, 
poppies  and  peonies,  phlox  and  hollyhocks,  bor- 
dered with  spice  pinks  and  sweet  violets,  and  in- 
side this  again  a  narrow  gravel  path  ending,  where 
it  joins  the  entrance  way  a  few  feet  in  from  the 
street,  in  a  flight  of  three  stone  steps,  and  a 
wrought-iron  grill  supporting  an  electric  lamp. 

The  space  to  the  east  of  the  house  and  the 
narrow  strip  to  the  south  is  given  up  to  vegetables. 
A  high  lattice,  with  a  lych  gate  overrun  with 
woodbine  and  wild  clematis,  separates  us  from 
the  alley,  but  does  [not  cut  us  off  from  the  sun. 
We  have  given  the  alley  a  few  loads  of  cinders  to 
do  away  with  dust  and  mud. 


Plan  of  the  lot,  showing  the  appoition- 
ment  ol  space  for  house  and  for  grounds 

Of  the  many  advantages  which  our  arrange- 
ment gives,  I  think  that  those  most  worth  while 
are  the  partial  escape  from  noise  and  dirt — the 
two  arch  enemies  of  peace  and  beauty.  And  still 
more  persuaded  am  I  of  the  desirability  of  living 
far  back  and  within  a  hedge,  when  I  see  the 
clouds  of  dust  roll  up  from  the  street,  even  a 
paved  street,  and  realize  that  distance  and  shrub- 
bery cut  off  a  very  large  portion  of  it  from  my 
windows. 
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Bad  Roads 
waste  money 


Now  is  the  time  to  plan  for 
good  roads — and  by  that  we 
mean  roads  that  are  good  all  the 
year  round — free  from  mud,  bumps 
and  ruts  in  winter  and  spring,  and 
free  from  dust  and  dirt  in  the 
summer  and  fall. 

Such  roads  are  the  greatest  asset  any 
community  can  have. 

They  stimulate  business.  They 
mcrease  property  values.  They 
lower  taxes.  They  cut  delivery 
cost.  They  tap  new  sources  of 
supply.  They  broaden  your  mar- 
kets. They  also  add  much  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  life. 

And  good  roads,  contrary  to  popu- 
lar opmion,  are  not  expensive. 

The  experience  of  thousands  of 
towns  all  over  the  country,  which 
use  Tarvia  regularly,  absolutely 
prove  this.  In  many  instances 
the  mere  saving  in  maintenance 
amounts  to  ynore  than  the  cost  of 
the  Tarvia  treatment. 

Whether  you  require  a  good  binder 
for  new  construction,  a  dust  preven- 
tive or  a  patching  material — there  is 
a  grade  of  Tarvia  to  meet  your  needs. 

As  we  said  at  the  beginning:  "Nozv  is 
the  time  to  plan  for  good  roads." 

So  talk  to  your  neighbors,  to  your 
road  officials,  and  last  but  most  im- 
portant, write  about  your  road  prob- 
lems to  our  Special  Service  Depart- 
ment, and  booklets  covering  the 
subject  and  further  information  will 
be  supplied  promptly  without  charge. 
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Tarvia  Roads 
save  money 
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After  — 

The  same  piece  of  road  as  that  show 
atlrr  heinf,  rebuilt  :rilh  "Tar:iii-.\." 


at  the  left 
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special  Service  Department 

In  order  to  brinj^  the  facts  before  t.]\pj\ers  as  well  as  road 
authorities.  The  Barrett  Compan>'  has  ort^anized  a  Special 
Service  Department,  which  keeps  up  to  the  minute  on  all  road 
problems. 

If  you  will  write  to  the  nearest  office  regarding  road  conditions 
or  problems  in  \  our  vicinity,  the  matter  will  have  the  prompt 
attention  ol  experienced  engineers.  This  service  is  free  for  the 
asking.  11  \<>u  want  belter  roads  and  lower  taxes,  this  Depart- 
ment can  greatly  assist  you. 


Presen/es  Roads-Prei^ents  Dust 
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Detroit 
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An 

lU-Advised 
Reduction 


It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known 
to  the  average  person  that  timber 
in  the  t'nited  States  grows  half 
as  fast  as  it  is  used.  With  the 
increase  of  population  and  the  lack  of  refor- 
estation by  the  lumberman,  the  amount  of  avail- 
able timber  will  be  reduced  still  farther.  Yet 
the  House  of  Representatives  recently  cut  the 
appropriation,  under  the  ^^  eekes  Bill  of  1911,  for 
the  acquirmg  of  forest  lands — from  the  regular 
$2,000,000  to  $600,000.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
how  the  hands  of  the  United  States  Forest 
Reservation  Committee  are  tied  by  such  an  arbi- 
trary reduction  in  the  appropriation.  How  can 
they  lay  out  a  systematic  budget  and  plan  for 
the  future,  if  their  appropriation  be  thus  changed 
from  year  to  year.^  From  the  make-up  of  the 
Forest  Reservation  Committee,  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  Secretaries  of  War,  the  In- 
terior, and  Agriculture,  two  senators  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  two  representatives  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  it  would  seem  that 
their  judgment  could  be  trusted  and  that 
the  $z,ooo.ooo  yearly  appropriation  for 
forest  land  purchase,  which  they  recom- 
mend could  be  granted. 


enemy  territory  in  wartime,  in  a  single  trip  more 
than  eight  of  these  illicit  fields.  In  their  fight 
against  the  boll  weevil,  which  in  one  year  may 
cause  a  loss  of  $75,000,000,  theGovernment  has  es- 
tablished zones  in  which  the  planting  of  cotton  is 
prohibited  by  law.  It  is  the  violators  of  this  law 
that  the  airplane  is  helping  to  detect  and  punish. 


What's 
in  a 
Name.'' 


The  last  teutonic  "taint"  that  may 
have  lingered  about  the  shepherd  dog 
may  be  said  to  have  been  removed 
recently,  when  after  exhaustive  study 
and  research,  English  breeders  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  true  home  of  the  dog  was  in 
Alsace  and,  such  being  the  case,  the  breed  should 
be  known  henceforward  as  the  Alsatian  wolf  dog. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  during  the  war  such  a 


ANOTHER  $100  PRIZE  CONTEST 


popular  outcry  arose  here  in  America  against 
the  name  "German  shepherd  dog"  that  the 
American  Kennel  Club  was  forced  to  take  cognizj 
ance  of  the  matter  and  announce  that  the  official 
name  of  the  dog  should  be,  thenceforward,  the 
"shepherd  dog."  Whether  or  not  the  name 
"Alsatian  wolf  dog"  will  find  favor  amongst 
us  remains  to  be  seen.  But  one  thing  is  sure — 
no  matter  what  his  name,  the  shepherd  dog  will 
always  be  a  prime  favorite  in  America  as  well  as 
in  Europe. 


(SB 


International 

Boat 

Racing 


Airplanes  Although  the  airplane  has 
and  already  proved  of  inesti- 

Agnculture  niable  value  in  many  ways, 
it  had  yet  to  demonstrate 
its  usefulness  for  agricultural  purposes. 
However,  not  long  ago  Government  in- 
spectors in  an  effort  to  locate  and  eradi- 
cate outlaw  cotton  fields,  used  an  airplane 
with  splendid  results.  Flying  at  a  low 
altitude,  they  were  able  to  observe  and 
photograph,  as  aviators  photograph 


The  interest  in  our  recent  photographic  contest — the 
winner  of  which  is  reproduced  on  another  page  of  this 
issue — was  so  tremendous  that  we  have  determined  to 
hold  another  similar  contest,  to  begin  at  once.  Con- 
sequently, Country  Life  will  pay  ?)ioo  for  the  best 
hitherto  unpublished  photograph  of  animal,  bird,  or 
insect  life  in  its  logical  setting  received  before  June  i, 
1920.  In  addition  to  the  prize  winner,  we  will  pay  for 
the  rights  of  reproduction  of  any  other  photographs 
suitable  for  Country  Life.  Photographs  entered  may 
be  of  any  size,  printed  on  glossy  or  fairly  smooth  paper, 
and  must  be  addressed  "Photographic  Competition, 
Country  Life,  Garden  City,  N.  Y."  Stamps  sufficient 
for  their  return  should  be  enclosed  with  the  photo- 
graphs, each  of  which  should  have  the  owner's  full 
name  and  address  on  the  back 


After  a  lapse  of  seven  years, 
motor  boat  racing  between 
Great  Britain  and  America  will 
be  resumed  this  summer  for  pos- 
session of  the  Bfitish  International  Trophy  offered 
by  the  English  journalist, Lord  Northcliffe. 
Interest  in  these  races  has  never  been  as 
general  as  in  the  contests  for  the  America  s 
Cup,  which  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  will  try 
again  to  lift  this  year,  but  inasmuch  as  the 
motorboating  trophy  has  lain  in  British 
hands  all  during  the  dormant  period  of 
the  war,  the  competing  Americans  will  go 
after  it  with  plenty  of  enthusiasm. 

America  has  won  the  cup  only  four  times 
in  the  ten  contests  which  have  been  run 
for  it,  and  each  success  was  achieved  by 
one  of  the  famous  line  of  Dixies.  In  IQ12 
England  sent  over  the  Maple  Leaf  IV  to 
wrest  the  cup  from  the  trophy  cabinet  of 
the  Motor  Boat  Club  of  America,  and  as 
there  was  no  Dixie  /'  to  combat  her  in  the 
stormy  waters  of  Huntington  Bay,  she  re- 
turned home  a  conqueror.  Ayear  later  she 
successfully  defended  the  trophy  against 
the  American  racer  Disturber,  being  forced 
to  a  speed  of  nearly  50  knots  to  keep  in 
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^ffiou's  T?oom  of  Today 
^  >ainptouShopB 


WHETHER  tlie  arcliitectur;il  setting  sug- 
gests the  sturdy  oak  of  Tudor  England 
or  a  more  adaptable  treatment  of  Georgian  in- 
fluence, a  man's  room  should  reflect  his  own 
personality  in  its  furnishings.  The  Hampton 
Decorators  are  peculiarly  qualified  to  offer  you 
able  assistance  in  developing  such  a  comfortable 
yet  dignified  masculine  interior  with  its  con- 
venient lighting,  roomy  writing  table  and  deep 
seated  chairs. 

Only  by  a  personal  visit  to  the  spacious 
Hampton  Galleries  of  interiors  can  you  ap- 
preciate the  vast  resources  and  equipment 
which  we  put  at  the  command  of  our  clients, 
in  the  assemblage  of  fine  antiques  and  worthy 
reproductions  with  harmonious  fabrics  and  un- 
usual incidentals. 


18  em 
facina  St.  Patricks  Catuciiral  I 


Deeorauion  •  JtiUiquiMe^  •  Furniture 
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Dress  of  natural  color  Pongee,  collar  and  cuffs  have  hand- 
stitching  in  Brown  or  Copen,  Belt  of  Brown  or  Copen 
Velvet,  sizes,  8  to  14  years.    Price  on  request. 


Children  s  Wear 
for  Spring 

Growing  children  always  arrive  at  the  spring- 
time with  an  acute  need  for  new  apparel. 

McCutcheon's  Wash  Dresses  all  have,  beside 
their  practical  quality,  some  distinctive  feature. 

It  is  the  touch  of  hand-work  that  enriches 
the  dresses  of  English  Sateen  and  Imported 
Dimity — for  girls  2  to  14  years. 

And  the  charm  of  our  dainty  frocks  frorn 
France  is  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  hand- 
work throughout.  In  Nainsook,  Voile  and 
Dotted  Swisses — 6  months  to  14  years. 

To  complete  the  Spring  Wardrobe — our 
Tailored  Coats  and  Hats  for  girls  to  10  years. 


Rig.  Trade  Mark 


James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue.  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 
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the  lead  of  her  and  the  two  French  entries.  But  the  defenders  of  1920, 
whoever  they  may  be,  will  find  that  they  must  show  something  better 
than  60-mile  speed  to  keep  the  trophy  another  year  in  the  tight  little  isle. 

American  sportsmen  have  gone  ahead  with  their  development  of  the  racing 
hvdroplane,  holding  annual  competitions  to  keep  alive  interest  in  it,  and 
there  is  now  nothing  in  England  which  can  show  her  heels  to  J('hip-Po'  [fill, 
Jr.  or  Miss  Detroit  III,  to  mention  only  two  of  our  speedy  hydroplanes. 
But  much  can  be  accomplished  before  August  icth,  the  day  set  for  the  first 
of  three  heats.  If  the  Royal  Motor  ^'acht  Club  maintains  its  policy  of  com^ 
peting  craft  which  are  close  up  to  the  40-foot  length  limit,  and  then  is 
favored  with  a  rough  sea  in  which  to  pit  them  against  our  smaller  boats, 
the  victory  may  well  be  hers. 


Professional  One  of  the  most  interesting  events  in  any  swimming  tour- 
Long  Distance  nament  is  almost  invariably  the  distance  plunge,  during 
Plunders  which  the  average  spectator  is  likely  to  experience  a  variety 

of  sensations  as  the  contestants  move  slowly,  rigidly, 
through  the  water  holding  their  breath  until  it  would  seem  that  they  must 
explode.  But  after  all,  this  is  voluntary  sport  and  the  divers  are  right  at  the 
surface,  under  no  compulsion  and  faced  by  no  dangers.  Think,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  the  pearl  divers  of  the  Far  East,  whose  plunges  are  made  into  water 
that  may  be  as  much  as  thirteen  fathoms — se\  enty-eight  feet — deep,  that 
may  contain  an  occasional  shark, and  from  the  bottomof  which  must  be  grub- 
bed the  jewel-bearing  oysters  that  are  the  justification  of  and  the  reward  for 
the  effort.  A  British  go\  ernment  trade  report  in  a  publication  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  states  that  the  diver  of  Bahrein  on  the  Red 
Sea  "works  from  sunrise  to  shortly  before  sunset"  during  which  time  he  is 
"actually  under  water  for  a  longer  period  than  he  is  above  water.  Whilst 
diving,  when  in  seven  fathoms  or  so,  he  averages  about  fifty  seconds  to  one 
minute  under  water."  Farther  on,  in  speaking  of  the  exaggerations  that 
often  occur  as  to  the  length  of  time  a  diver  can  stay  under  water,  the  writer 
says:  "At  thirteen  fathoms,  which  is  bordering  on  the  maximum  depth,  we 
witnessed  a  competition.  .  .  I  he  Arab  sheik,  who  was  our  host,  de- 
clared that  they  would  dive  for  more  than  two  minutes,  but  that  few  would 
remain  under  water  for  as  long  as  three  minutes.  The  times  which  we  re- 
collect were  fifty  seconds,  fifty-seven  seconds  and  fifty-five  seconds.  Then 
the  best  diver  asked  for  a  second  attempt.  He  was  under  water  one  minute 
and  twenty  seconds,  and  brought  up  a  full  basket  of  oysters." 


Courtesy  of  Rider  and  Driter 
Equestrian  musical  chairs.  Remember  how  you  used  lo  play  "musical  chairs,"  or  "Going  to 
Jerusalem"  not  so  long  ago  at  that— when  you  were  young?  How  you  pushed  and  shoved  and 
s(|ue;ilc(l  with  excitement  lest  you  be  left  without  a  place  when  the  music  stopped?  But  it's  a  safe 
Ix  1  that  you  never  played  it  on  tiorseback, which  is  much  more  exciting,  for  sometimes,  even  though 
you  do  your  best,  the  horse  doesn't  understand  what  it's  all  about  and  tries  to  keep  on  going, 
although  the  band  has  stopped  playing 


Great 
Strides  in 
Sardinia 


We  can,  of  course,  rejoice  and  take  pride  in  the  achievements 
of  our  aviators  and  the  inventive  minds  that  are  behind  them 
in  constantly  improving  their  vehicles,  but  we  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  in  the  practical  application  of  flying 
principles  we  have  not  yet  distanced  the  rest  of  the  world.  To  make  this 
plain  it  may  be  noted  in  a  recent  Commerce  Report  that  since  August  20th, 
the  little  island  of  Sardinia  has  enjoyed  a  regular  and  thoroughly  up-to-date 
airplane  mail  service.  F^ach  day  matter  is  carried  from  different  parts  of 
the  island  to  Terranova,  whence  steamers  depart  for  Italy.  Likewise  planes 
meet  incoming  boats  each  day  and  distribute  the  mail  to  central  points  in 
their  respective  territories.  Special  boxes  for  airplane  mail  are  to  be  placed 
in  the  central  post  offices,  and  an  automobile  service  between  those  points 
and  the  aviation  fields  is  shortly  to  be  instituted.  N'erily,  with  little  com- 
munities as  with  other  little  things,  you  can  never  tell  how  much  energy  and 
progress  they  contain  until  you  see  them  from  all  viewpoints  and  under 
all  sorts  of  conditions. 


A  Diet  There  have  long  been  on  the  market  a  number  of  de- 

Chart  for  vices,  tables,  and  "  lightning  calculators"  for  the  easy  com- 
Hungry  Soils  pounding  of  balanced  rations  for  farm  animals,  but  so  far 
as  we  know,  the  Fertilizer  Formula  Finder  recently  in- 
vented by  the  Soil  Impro\ement  Committee  of  the  National  Fertilizer  Associa- 
tion is  the  first  apparatus  designed  to  put  the  feeding  of  hungry  soils  and 
crops  on  the  same  sort  of  elementary,  mathematical,  slide-rule  basis.  This 
time  saver  consists  of  three  disks  less  than  five  inches  in  diameter,  riveted 
together  in  the  centre  so  that  the  two  outer  ones  can  be  revolved.  On  radiat- 
ing sectors  of  each  of  these  disks  are  listed  seventy-two  crops  ranging  from 
timothy  to  asparagus  and  up  and  down  through  the  farm  plant  kingdom, 
those  on  one  disk  being  chosen  for  Eastern,  and  those  on  the  other  disk  for 
Western  conditions.    Beside  each  crop  is  a  number,  and  around  the  margin 
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In  Premier  the  spring  eyes  are 
fitted  with  floating  Clemmons 
bushings  and  equipped  with 
Alemite  lubricating  system — 
more  positive  in  results  than 
either  gravity  type  oilers  or 
finger  operated  grease  cups. 
A  few  turns  of  the  Alemite 
Compressor  handle  makes  the 
whole  job  of  lubricating  the  car 
a  clean,  simple  and  easy  oper- 
ation. 


NEW  aluminumized  Premier  is 
presented  in  direct  competition  with 
the  finer  type  of  European  car,  on  the 
assumption  that  it  is:  More  correct  in 
point  of  engineering;  more  efficient  in 
operation;  more  elegantly  simple  in  its 
appointments ;  more  appealingly  beauti- 
ful and  more  socially  distinctive. 

Finally,  from  a  strictly  monetary  stand- 
point, it  is  a  far  better  buy — Premier, 
completeh'  equipped,  sells  for  less  than 
the  price  of  a  European  chassis  alone. 


LUX 


MOTOR  COFLPORATION 
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YPRES 


The  British  Tommies  called  it  "Wipers" — 
this  little  West  Flanders  town  with  its  fine 
Cloth  Hall  where  in  the  days  before  the 
War  the  linen  and  lace  trade  flourished. 
Ypres  was  bombarded  time  and  again  by 
artillery  both  of  the  Germans  and  Allies 
and  during  the  war  its  streets  were  deserted 
of  all  save  rumbling  motor-lorries  or  ambu- 
lances scurrying  away  from  the  explosion 
of  the  great  shells.  But  when  you  go  to 
Ypres  to-day  you'll  find  a  city  reborn. 

All  through  Belgium — anywhere  on  the  Con- 
tinent or  in  England  there  is  one  form  of 
travelers'  funds  that  receives  instant  recogni- 
tion at  any  time.    The  long  use  of 

American  Express  Travelers  Cheques 

makes  them  as  readily  acceptable  as  the 
currency  of  any  country.  W'herever  you  can 
spend  money,  there  you  can  spend  American 
Express  Travelers  Cheques.  And  they  are 
convenient  to  carry  and  insured  against  loss 
or  theft. 

You  can  buy  American  Express  Travelers 
Cheques  at  your  bank  or  the  nearest  American 
Express  Company's  Office. 

They  are  part  of  the  service  our  Travel  De- 
partment is  ready  to  render  you.  W'rite  for 
details  as  to  conducted  tours,  itineraries,  etc. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  gratis 
our  booklet,  "The  American  Traveler  in 
Europe~19m."    It  Solves  the  Problem. 

Travel  Department 
AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 

65  Broadway  New  York  City 


of  the  centre  disk  are  the  same  nurnbers-^l  to  72 — arranged  in  order.  When 
it  is  desired  to  find  out  what  fertilizer  mixture  is  called  for  by  any  particular 
crop,  its  number  and  the  corresponding  number  on  the  centre  disk  are 
brought  into  juxtaposition,  whereupon,  through  an  opening  which  takes 
the  place  of  one  sector,  can  be  read  the  three  fertilizer  formulas 
recommended  for  that  crop  upon  a  sand,  a  loam,  or  a  clay  soil  respectively. 
These  read  2-10-6,  2-10-4,  2-12-2,  etc.,  referring  to  the  percentages  of  nitro- 
gen, phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  that  should  be  contained  in  the  fertilizer 
used.  This  of  course  enables  the  wise  farmer  to  buy  his  raw  materials  aird 
mix  his  plant  rations  at  home  and  thereby  sidestep  the  expensive 
necessity  of  paying  for  "fillers,"  for  ingredients  of  indeterminate  quality 
and  freshness,  etc.  Human  nature,  nature  in  general,  and  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  may  not  always  permit  an  unvarying  adherence  to  the  exact 
practice  recommended,  but  there  appears  to  be  every  reason  in  the  world 
why  the  Formula  Finder  should  become  an  invaluable  aid  and  ready  remin- 
der for  the  man  who  is  trying  to  make  big  crops  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  his  soil  on  the  up-grade  as  regards  fertility.  As  the  number  of  such 
men  is,  we  hope,  increasing,  so  the  opportunity  of  the  little  apparatus  ought 
constantly  to  widen.  Any  one  who  wants  one  can  obtain  it  by  writing  to  the 
Soil  Improvement  Committee  at  the  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Baltimore, 
]\ld.,  assuming  of  course  that  the  present  edition  is  not  out  of  print,  or  if  so, 
that  the  next  one  is  ready  for  distribution. 


Publicity  Few  of  us  are  blind  to  the  part  played  by  the  professional 

That  Prompts  florists  in  making  our  lives  happier  and  tenderer  than  they 
a  Protest  could  otherwise  be.    Nor  is  there  any  thought  or  trace  of 

jealousy  or  antagonism  between  us,  who,  whatever  our 
degree  of  skill,  are  rightly  called  "amateur  gardeners"  and  the  members  of 
the  florist's  profession  whose  skill  and  artistic  taste,  though  expressed  along 
different  lines,  are  often  no  less  than  ours.  It  is  because  of  this  feeling  of 
mutual  sympathy  in  one  another's  activities,  and  the  common  interest  in  and 
appreciation  of  flowers  and  their  beauty,  that  we  as  amateurs  should  not 
hesitate  to  express  our  opinions  and  sentiments  frankly  and  good  naturedly 
when  our  professional  brethren  of  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory  seem  to 
depart  from  otherwise  strictly  adhered-to  tenets  of  good  taste.  One  such 
departure  is  occasionally  noted  in  examples  of  "made-up  pieces"  and  formal 
designs  for  funeral  use,  but  this  is  a  custom  of  such  long  standing,  and  one 
that  meets  with  the  approval  of  so  many  outside  the  florist  trade  that  it  is 
hardly  just  cause  for  criticism  of  any  one  group.  A  more  recent  tendency, 
and  one  which  more  flagrantly  offends  our  eyes  and  sensibilities,  however, 
is  the  employment  of  huge  billboards  along  highways  and  railroads  as  a 
feature  of  the  "Say  it  with  Flowers"  campaign  for  a  more  general  use  and 
appreciation  of  floral  messages.  I  here  is  here  no  criticism  of  the  campaign 
Itself;  the  cause  is  a  worthy  one,  may  it  win  great  success.  But  the  idea  of 
landscape-defacing  billboards,  no  matter  how  dignified,  simple,  and  artistic 
they  may  be  per  se,  is  one  that  it  is  extremely  diflicult  to  accept  or  approve. 
Truly  enough,  the  anti-billboard  campaign,  started  a  few  years  ago  when 
our  landscapes  were  threatened  with  wholesale  disfigurement  with  signs  far 
more  inartistic  and  offensive  than  most  of  those  seen  to-dav,  seems  to  have 
accomplished  little  except  in  the  direction  of  refining  the  appearance  of  such 
displays.  But  this  is  no  reason  why  a  renewed  protest  should  not  be  made 
against  such  an  abuse  of  the  conception  of  flowers  and  their  mission  as  their 
advertisement  by  a  method  that  combats  every  principle  of  natural  beauty 
and  the  unsullied  artistry  of  the  countryside. 


For  a  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  in  the  taking  of  the  census, 

More  Complete  agricultural  statistics  were  the  subject  of  special  effort  on 
Census  f  '^^^     the  Census  Bureau,  the  importance  of  farming 

being  realized  by  the  average  citizen  far  more  than  ever 
before.  Farms  and  farming  interests  data  were  taken  as  of  January  ist  in- 
stead of  April  1st  as  has  been  the  custom  in  the  past.  This  was  done  so  that 
the  interviewing  of  our  seven  million  odd  farmers  might  not  interfere  with 
their  spring's  work,  which,  of  course,  is  among  the  most  arduous,  exacting, 
and  important  of  the  entire  year's  programme.  Probably  the  importance  of 
forestry  and  forestry  products  in  the  World  War  is  responsible,  in  part  at 
least,  for  the  fact  that  attention  was  also  given  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  census  to  both  these  subjects.  The  compilation  and  gathering 
of  forestry  and  forest  products  statistics  were  in  charge  of  a  special  force  of 
experts.  The  accurate  and  comprehensive  figures  gathered  ctjncerning  this 
vital  natural  resource  will  be  much  in  demand,  and  the  comparisons  made 
with  conditions  existing  before  the  war  will  be  of  great  interest.  Probably 
not  even  the  appearance  of  the  "five-foot  shelf"  of  ponderous  census  re- 
ports, months  after  we  have  disclosed  our  family  histories  and  statistics 
to  the  Bureau's  agent,  is  sufficient  to  make  people  realize  the  immensity 
of  the  task  involved  in  taking  a  census  of  more  than  100,000,000  people 
and  their  activities.  Perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  this  realization  will 
be  helped  by  noting  a  request  for  proposals  issued  recently  by  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau,  and  representing,  of  course,  simply  one  of  the  most  minor  rou- 
tine details  in  its  work.  This  called  for  the  building  of"  132  wooden  tables 
fourteen  feet  long,  twenty-four  inches  wide  and  twenty-nine  inches  high." 
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GUARANTEE 

We  unreservedly  agree  to  re- 
place those  goods  with  which 
for  any  reason  whatsoever  the 
purchaser  is  dissatisfied,  pro- 
vided they  bear  when  sold,  the 
registered  Trade  Mark  "Old 
Bleach"  or  woven  brand 
above. 
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AS  YEARS  are  counted  in  southern  Florida,  our  Bradentown  garden 
/\     is  old.    Its  thirtieth  birthday  occurred  sometime  ago.    The  cam- 
phor  tree  is  far  older,  and  as  for  the  cactus,  it  positively  refuses  to 
divulge  its  age.    The  gray  moss  hanging  from  the  liveoaks  looks  to 
Northern  eyes  as  old  as  Methuselah,  but  the  century  plant  is  dean  of  the 

garden  and  holds  the  record.  The  big  bamboo  by  the  river  wall,  the  tall 
palms,  and  the  wide-spreading  rubber  tree  have  seen  many  semi-tropical 

winters.    During  that  time  the 

charming  town,  stretching  away  to 

the  west,  has  grown  from  a  mere 

handful  of  people  to  5,000  in- 
habitants, and  the  Manatee  River 

from   comparative  obscurity  to 

commercial  importance. 

Sometimes  the  water  is  smooth 

as  glass  and  the  houses  on  the  op- 
posite bank,  a  mile  away,  are  re- 
flected in  every  detail;  sometimes 

there  are  whitecaps,  and  the  waves 

beating  against  the  retaining  wall 

sound  like  the  real  ocean.  The 

river  is  calling  to  its  elder  brother 

the  Gulf,  nine  miles  away.  The 

call  of  the  river,  very  faint  at 

times,  IS  always  present.    It  is  a 

part  of  the  old  garden  as  much  as 

the  cactus  and  the  palms  and  the 

bamboo.    When  storm  signals  are 

placed  along  the  coast,  hundreds  of 

gulls  fly  eastward  on  their  way  to 

more    peaceful    haunts    up  the 

stream.    On  fair  days  we  see  little 


A  picturesque  bit  of  water  near  Braden  Castle,  one  of  the  landmarks  up  the  river 


of  them.  Then  the  buzzards  have  doininion  of  the  air.  They  fly  high  and 
are  the  poetry  of  motion,  having  the  power  to  float  through  space  without 
apparent  movement  of  wing.  At  close  range  they  are  disappointing,  and 
on  the  ground  not  to  be  admired  for  an  instant.  The  gulls  have  our  constant 
affection.  We  know  every  turn  of  their  swift,  restless  wings  with  that  brief 
moment  of  repose  before  rapid  flight. 

We  might  dip  into  local  history  and  visit  landmarks  up  the  river — Braden 

Castle  built  by  Dr.  Braden  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  1854;  or  the  old  Gamble 
Mansion  where  was  secreted  Judah 
P.  Benjamin,  sometimes  called 
"the  brains  of  the  Confederacy;" 
or  sit  under  the  camphor  tree 
thinking  about  the  blueness  of  the 
water,  and  the  greenness  of  the 
foliage,  and  the  whiteness  of  two 
sails  beyond  the  long  pier.  A 
sunny  day  in  Florida  is  good  for 
many  things.  One  might  gather 
grapefruit  from  the  heavily  laden 
tree  near  the  tall  oleander,  or  hunt 
for  belated  guavas  overripe  and 
fragrant,  or  pick  limes,  or  lemons, 
or  oranges,  or  possibly — and  quite 
probably  —  think  about  doing  all 
these  things  sitting  comfortably 
under  the  camphor  tree,  for  Flor- 
ida, if  not  the  land  of  "To- 
morrow" is,  for  the  tourist  at 
least,  dangerously  near  the  coun- 
try of  "Some  other  time." 

When  a  gray  roughness  appears 


STAKflDAMID) 


FOR  town  houses,  suburban  homes,  and  country 
estates,  there  is  a  Stewart  Iron  Fence  that  will 
meet  your  purpose  better  than  any  other  fence. 

Every  Stewart  design  has  the  artistic  qualities  that 
make  Stewart's  Fence  the  standard  of  the  world  and 
the  choice  of  the  finest  estates  in  America.  A  Stew- 
art Fence  retains  its  original  beauty. 

If  you  desire  to  make  your  home  attractive  and 
protect  your  property  and  want  the  greatest  value 
possible  for  the  money  invested,  Stewart's  Iron 
Fence  is  your  logical  choice. 

Our  catalogs  describe  and  illuslrale  Stcwarl's  Iron  Fence  in 
detail,  show  photographs  of  installations,  and  gicc  you  valuable 
information  on  fencing.  Do  not  buy  your  fence  until 
you  have  seen  these  booths.    Write  for  them  to-day. 

THE  STEWART  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

Incorporated 

650  Stewart  Blk.      Cincinnati,  Ohio 

SalPi  and  i  ODstrueUou  UepreseDtntiiei  in  Principal  ('itics 

'^Thf  World's  Greatest  Iron  Fence 
Builders" 
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Painting  after  House  by  Trank  Chouteau  Brown,  Architedl 


Structural  andcArtistic  Wues 

of  theUOUSE  of  BKICK 


I  li  A'F'B-A 

jUSE  FACE  BRICKjl 

—UPaysJ 


THE  STORY  OF  BRICK 

An  artistic  booklet  with  attradivc 
illustrations  and  useful  informa- 
tion for  all  «('ho  intend  to  build. 
The  RomariL-e  of  Brick,  Extrava- 
gance of  Cheapness,  Comparative 
Costs,  How  to  Finance  the  B\iild- 
irig  of  a  Home,  are  a  few  of  the 
subjects  treated.  Your  copy  is 
au'aiting  your  request.  Send  today. 


OTHER  building  materials  have  their  merits 
and  make  their  appeal,  but  looking  at  the 
building  problem  on  all  sides,  no  other  material  ap- 
proaches Face  Brick  in  the  structural  and  artistic 
values  it  offers — permanence,  comfort,  safety  from 
fire,  economy,  and  beauty.  The  slight  difference 
in  first  cost  over  less  durable  materials  is  soon 
wiped  out  by  the  many  savings  that  go  with  a 
Face  Brick  house.  You  will  find  this  subjed:  fully 
discussed  in  "The  Story  of  Brick]'  Send  for  it  now. 

American  Face  Brick  Association 

1123  Westminster  Building  •  Chicago 
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BERKEY  &  GAY  designers  work  in  wood  to 
produce  furniture  which  will  endure  and  reflect 
what  is  best  in  contemporary  life,  just  as  the  archi- 
tect works  in  brick  and  stone  to  produce  houses 
and  buildings  which  will  be  monuments  to  posterity 
of  this  generation. 


Suites  and  single  pieces  are  carried  by  the  best  stores. 
Write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer.  An  interesting 
brochure  concerning  Berkey  &  Gay  furniture,  with 
illustrations,  sent  upon  request. 


THIS  SHOP  MARK 
it  iKtaia  in  every  genuine  Berkey  a*  Gay  production 
It  is  the  customer's  protection  when  buying 
and  his  pride  thereafter 


BERKEY  &  GAY  FURNITURE  CO. 

442  Monroe  Avenue,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
New  York  City  Office,  119  West  40th  Street 


WILD  LIFE  IN  A  FOkEST  FIRE  i 

By  ARCHIBALD  RUTLEDGE  | 

TO  OBSERVE  wild  life  is  always  interest- 
ing; and  this  interest  is  increased  when 
wild  animals  and  birds,  by  being  placed 
in  extraordinary'  situations,  are  obliged 
to  exert  their  intelligence  and  their  resourceful- 
ness to  the  utmost.  An  unusual  opportunity  to 
observ^e  wild  life  under  most  unusual  circum- 
stances was  lately  afforded  me;  and  I  shall  here 
attempt  to  record  the  behavior  of  the  birds  and 
animals  during  those  portentous  days  when  the 
great  forest  fires  of  December,  191Q,  s\\tpt  almost 
the  entire  coastal  belt  of  the  Carolinas,  leaving 
havoc  and  ashen  desolation  in  their  wake. 

During  two  weeks  of  the  period  mentioned  I 
was  staying  on  our  plantation  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Santee  River;  and  as  that  region  suffered 
particularly  from  the  fires,  and  as  1  spent  all  mv 
days  and  some  of  my  nights  in  the  pinehmds,  the 
b;iy-thickets,  and  the  swamps,  I  was  in  a  fortu- 
nate position  to  observe  closely  the  vtry  curious 
and  interesting  manner  in  which  many  wild 
creatures  behaved  in  the  presence  of  tliis  lawless 
and  most  destructive  power. 

tpSPECIALLY  was  I  eager  to  note  the  be- 
havior  of  the  game  birds  and  animals,  for 
the  senses  of  these  have  been  sharpened  by 
centuries  of  being  hunted,  and  their  methods  of 
escaping  dangerof  all  kinds  are  both  numerous  and 
clever. 

These  wide-sweeping  fires  of  which  I  write  were 
of  no  ordinary  nature.  Their  far-reaching  extent 
was  one  marked  feature.  1  hen,  perhaps  never 
before  in  the  history  of  that  part  of  the  country, 
had  fires  so  favorable  an  opportunity  to  spread 
rapidlv  and ^ to  burn  fiercely.  For  nearly  five 
months  no  appreciable  rain  had  fallen;  the 
customary  drought  of  the  summer  had  extended 
itself  strangely  far  into  the  winter.  .  Ponds  which 
ordinarily  at  that  season  were  brimming,  were 
dry. 

Practically  all  the  bay-branches  were  not 
only  dry  but  sere  and  crackling.  I  was  able  to 
w;ilk  a  whole  day  through  watercourses  and 
swampv  lands  without  once  dampening  my  feet. 
Hunters  of  the  pinelands  carried  water  in  bottles 
to  give  to  their  thirsty  hounds.  And  of  course 
the  broomgrass,  the  bark  of  pines,  the  withering 
green  of  the  watercourses,  invited  a  fire  to  feed 
savagely  upon  them. 

And  in  due  time  the  fire  came.  Some  men 
succeeded,  by  back-firing,  in  cutting  it  off  from 
their  places.  But  in  most  instances  all  attempts 
to  turn  it  or  to  check  it  were  vain.  It  would  roar 
like  thunder  through  a  bay-thicket,  the  solid 
flames  leaping  thirty  feet  high.  It  leaped 
roads.  It  devastated  rail  fences.  And  every- 
where one  heard  the  heavy  falling  of  tur|->tntine 
trees  that  had  been  burned  through  at  the  bot- 
tom. 

For  nearlv  forty  miles  in  front  of  us  the  fire 
extended,  and  1  know  not  how  much  farther;  but 
we  succeeded  in  stopping  it  on  a  wide  road  in 
front  of  our  house.  Between  that  road  and  the 
river  there  remained  unburned  a  strefch  of  wild- 
wood  a  mile  in  width  and  some  four  or  five  miles 
long.  Into  this,  as  I  was  soon  to  discover,  much 
of  the  fleeing  wild  life  came  for  refuge. 

ONE  afternoon,  just  about  sundown,  while  I  was 
in  a  section  of  pinelands  that  had  not  been 
burned,  but  which  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
the  approaching  fire,  I  was  attracted  to  a  dense 
thicket  of  bays,  only  ten  yards  square  or  .so  in 
area,  that  occupied  the  centre  of  the  unburned 
tract.  The  fire,  burning  somewhat  slowly  and 
.softly  on  account  of  the  chill  of  the  falling  night, 
with  its  attendant  rise  of  dew,  was  about  a  hun- 
dred vards  away  in  each  direction.  It  appeared 
to  me  a  place  where  wild  life  might  be  taking 
temporary  but  insecure  refuge;  therefore  I  ap- 
proached it  cautiously,  from  the  leeward  side. 

No  sooner  had  I  come  alongside  tliat  I  heard, 
among  the  dry  ferns  and  the  dead  leaves  that 
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-  I&st  It  U'jlh  afidinmei^  - 


You 


are.  in 


**Betsy,  Joe  thinks  you're  a  wonderful  manager, 
more  ways  than  one!    Joe  knows  — " 

"But  Tommy!    What  did  Joe  say  about  me?" 

"I'm  coming  to  that,  Bess!  What  got  him  started  was  this  old 
dining-room  furniture,  that  you  changed  from  oak  to  mahog- 
any, with  Mahogany  "61"  Floor  Varnish!  He  says  it  saved  us 
the  cost  of  new  furniture.  And  Til  say  Joe  is  /ight!  Joe  and 
Peggy  are  starting  on  theirs  tonight." 


In  these  H  C  L  days,  it's  wonderful  how  far  a 
little  pleasant  work  and  a  can  of  61"  Ploor 
\'arnish  will  contribute  to  holding  down  rising 
expenses ! 

While  originally  intended  for  floors,  the  re- 
markable durability  of  '61"  is  the  reason  for  its 
w  ide  use  on  furniture,  woodwork,  linoleum  and 
for  other  all  'round  household  purposes. 

A  job  with  "61"  is  a  quick  and  easy  job,  as 
61" '  stains  and  varnishes  in  one  operation,  with- 
out showing  streaks,  laps  or  brush  marks.  61" 
is  made  in  the  follow  ing  beautiful,  semi-trans- 
parent wood-stain  colors:  Light  Oak,  Dark  Oak, 
Mahogany,  Walnut,  Cherry,  Forest  Green;  also 
Natural  (clear  varnish),  Dull  Finish  and  Ground 
Color.  The  colors  and  varnish  liquid  are  so  in- 
timately combined  that '  61"  flows  out  smoothly, 
producing  a  clear,  lustrous  surface  of  great 
brilliancy. 

Do  not  confuse  "61"  v^  ith  the  common  \ar- 
nishes.       61"  is  different,  because  it  is  made 


differently,  of  the  finest  materials  and  by  the  most 
painstaking  production  processes.  61"  isnotonly 
waterproof,  but  resistant  to  wear  —  that  is  its  dom- 
inating characteristic.  Bear  that  in  mind  the  next 
time  you  feel  the  impulse  to  take  a  brush  in  hand ! 

Send  for  Color  Card  and  Sample  Panel 
finished  with  "61."     Try  the  hammer  test  on 
the  sample  panel.     You  may  dent  the  wood,  but 
the  varnish  won't  crack. 

If  you  are  building  or  decorating,  engage  a 
good  painter.  He  knows  Pratt  &  Lambert  \'ar- 
nishes  and  will  be  glad  to  use  them. 

Pratt  &:  Lambert  \'arnishes  are  used  by  painters, 
specified  by  architects  and  sold  by  paint  and 
hardware  dealers  everywhere. 

Our  Guarantee:  If  any  Pratt  &'  Lambert  Var- 
nish fails  to  give  satisfaction,  you  may  have  your 
money  hack. 

Pratt  &  Lambert-lnc  ii.^  Tonawanda  Street, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  In  Canada  address  57  Court- 
\\  right  Street,  Bridgeburg,  Ontario. 


Vitralite 

9'  LONG-LIFE  ENAMEL 

Vitralite  Enamel  is 
now  available  in 
the  rarest  and  most 
exquisite  of  Tints,  as 
well  as  the  pure  por- 
celain-like JVhite. 
These  Tints  are  au- 
thoritative, distinc- 
tive ;  and  harmo- 
nious in  well  ap- 
pointed homes. 


PRATT  &  LAMBERT 
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i^OTIFULTEIBUT 


EVEN  a  casual  glance  at  the  accompanying  illustration  impresses 
one  with  the  dignity,  grace,  and  appropriateness  of  this  me- 
morial. The  delicately  portrayed  figure  and  bronze  cinerarv  urn 
add  to  its  uniqueness. 

The  sculptor  could  not  have  so  adequately  expressed  himself  had  he 
not  intended  the  reproduction  to  be  in  the  fine  texture  and  light  gray 
color  of  Rock  of  Ages  Granite  which  adds  permanent  beauty  to 
any  memorial,  public  or  private. 

To  assist  you  in  consulting  your  local  dealer  in  memorials,  send  for 
the  booklet  telling  the  story  of  RoCK  OF  Ages  GrANITE. 

BOUTWELL,  MILNE  &-  VARNUM  CO 
Montpelier,  Vermont 

Quarriers  of 
KOCK  OF  AGES  GRANITE 
The  DisUndive  Granile,  Quarried  at  Barre.  Vermont 


Fifth  Ave. 


HERE  ts  nothing 
spectacular  about  the 
Waldorf- Astoria.  It  is 
an  hotel  nhere  co?nfort  and 
luxury  are  unassuming 
— yet  U7i7nistakable, 

Under  the  direction  of     .      i .  itocmer 

lillllllllllllllllllllBillllll!. 


LEON  BAZALGETTE'S 

WALT  WHITMAN 
The  Man  and  His  Work 

THE  apostle  of  Whitman  in  France, 
Leon  Bazalgette  has  made  the  American 
poet  an  enduring  influence  in  French  lit- 
erature. His  book  is  a  new  and  vitalizing 
interpretation  from  one  of  France's  greatest 
critics. 


At  all  booksellers' 


Net.  $3.50 


DOUBLEDAY,   PAGE  &  CO. 


Extra  Dense  Longleaf  Pine 

THE  MORE  YOU  KNOW  ABOUT  IT 
THE  MORE  YOU'LL  REALIZE  THE  VALUE 
TO  YOU    OF    INSISTING    ON  IT 

GREAT  SOUTHERN  LUMBER  COMPANY, 

i  1605  FOURTH  A  VENtJE   C^JS^^l^'^  BOG  ALUS  A.  LA. 


covered  the  sphagnum  moss  of  the  place,  a 
stealthy  step.  I  say  "  stealthy; "  and  that  kind  of 
footfall  made  me  know  that  it  was  no  half-wild 
hog's  that  I  heard,  though  many  a  one  had  been 
seen  running  along,  squealing  disconsolately  in  a 
minor  key  over  the  general  state  of  affairs.  But 
this  step  was  either  that  of  a  deer  or  turkey. 
Dropping  to  one  knee,  I  listened  intently  for  some 
further  sound  from  the  creature  or  for  some  sight 
of  it.  For  at  least  a  minute  it  was  still;  and  that* 
is  a  long  time  when  one  is  tensely  listening. 
Then  came  another  footfall,  but  attended  this 
time  by  the  crackling  of  the  small  dead  branches 
of  the  bays  that  hung  above  the  ground.  This 
told  me  that  the  creature  must  be  a  deer.  A 
wild  turkey  may  make  much  noise  coming 
through  dead  leaves,  but  seldom  indeed  does  he 
crack  a  bush  on  which  he  does  not  step. 

These  dead  branches  were  being  forced  out  of 
the  way  by  a  deer  that,  having  lain  in  the  thicket 
all  day  long,  was  now  coming  out  into  the  twilight 
of  the  pineiands,  to  browse  and  to  roam.  But 
he  was  about  to  emerge  into  a  very  different  world 
from  the  one  which  at  daybreak  he  had  left.  I 
wanted  to  see  what  he  would  think  of  it  all,  and 
how  he  would  act.  The  stealthy  steps  continued, 
but  with  many  a  crafty  pause  between  them. 
At  last,  at  the  head  of  the  little  pond,  and  not 
more  than  twenty  yards  from  me,  there  appeared 
the  graceful  and  sensitive  head  of  a  spike-buck. 
His  ears  were  set  forward,  and  for  a  moment  he 
looked  at  the  fire  as  it  gleamed  and  crackled  in  the 
broomgrass.  He  was  the  picture  of  alert  in- 
telligence. Suddenly  he  decided  on  his  course. 
Lowering  his  head,  he  stole  forth  noiselessly  out 
of  the  thicket.  To  the  west  of  us  was  the  wide 
tract  through  which  the  fire  had  already  passed; 
yet  it  was  toward  this  that  the  buck  unhesi- 
tatingly headed.  He  appeared  not  the  least  dis- 
concerted by  the  ring  of  fire  surrounding  him, 
but  moved  steadily  forward  in  that  eerie,  effacing 
way  peculiar  to  a  deer.  He  reached  the  fire,  and 
with  one  great  bound  and  a  sudden  show  of  his 
regimental  flag,  he  crossed  its  menacing  circle, 
and  was  lost  to  sight  in  the  smoky  woodland. 
That  deer  was  not  two  years  old,  and  I  doubt  if  he 
had  ever  seen  fire  before.  But  he  handled  him- 
self in  its  presence  as  if  it  was  nothing  unusual 
for  him  to  be  caught  by  a  ring  of  flames. 

T  SAW  that  buck  no  more;  but  two  days  later, 
a  few  miles  to  the  southward  of  that  place,  I 
started  up  an  old,  old  stag  that  was  serenely  lying 
in  his  bed  in  some  small  hay-bushes,  while  not  a 
hundred  yards  to  the  left  of  him  a  fire  roared 
terribly,  and  while  all  the  woods  were  filled  with 
acrid  and  blinding  smoke.  I  believe  that,  when 
lying  close  to  the  ground,  deer  do  not  get  the  full 
effects  of  the  smoke  from  a  forest  fire.  Judging 
from  this  second  buck,  a  deer  takes  small  account 
of  a  fire  until  it  has  literally  run  him  out  of  his 
covert;  and,  judging  from  the  first  one,  he  is  then 
as  likely  as  not  to  jump  coolly  over  the  danger. 
And  if  anything  is  true  of  a  whitetail,  it  is  that  he 
can  jump  as  high  and  as  far  as  the  occasion  de- 
mands. I  he  old  stag  which  I  bounced  up  so 
suddenly  made  off  in  long,  graceful  leaps,  his 
course  taking  him  parallel  to  the  high  sheets  of 
flame.  His  lithe  rocking  away  betrayed  not  the 
least  dismay  or  doubt? 

Yet  these  devastating  fires  did  cause  the  deer 
much  uneasiness,  and  set  them  to  roaming  freely. 
One  morning,  after  a  night  of  showers,  on  a 
stretch  of  sandy  road  that  was  not  more  than  a 
mile  in  length,  I  counted  the  fresh  tracks  of  eleven 
deer  that  had  crossed  from  the  burned  areas  to  the 
unburned  sanctuary  between  the  road  and  the 
river.  The  sight  of  these  tracks  gratified  me  be- 
cause of  the  assurance  that  they  gave  that  all  the 
game  is  not  yet  gone.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  me 
that  wherever  protective  laws  are  duly  enforced, 
the  whitetail  deer  increases  in  the  most  satisfac- 
tory manner;  and  it  will  probably  be  the  last  of 
our  big  game  animals  which  will  be  threatened 
by  e.xtinction. 

IN  THE  swampy  and  pinebarren  country  of 
which  I  write  there  are  quail  in  abundance; 
the  covies  do  not  often  number  more  than  a 
dozen  birds,  but  covies  are  plentiful.  \\  hen  the 
fire  swept  their  damp  coverts  and  their  sunny 
feeding-grounds  of  broomsedge  and  gallberry, 
these  birds  were  in  sore  straits;  the  more  so, 
perhaps,  because  they  are  in  the  habit  of  fre- 
quenting one  especial  locality.  If  undisturbed, 
and  if  the  nature  of  the  landscape  does  not  change, 
a  bevy  of  these  fine  birds  will  remain  year  after 
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IF  YOU  ENTERTAIN— or  just  want  Good 
Things  to  Eat — you  will  find  excellent  su;;- 
fjestions  in  every  copy  of 

American  Cookery 

A  Household  Magazine  which  tells  you  how  to 
make  and  serve 
"Vanderbilt  Salad" 
"Planked  Steak" 

"Chicken  a  la  King" 


'  'Prince  of  Wales  Salad" 

How  to  select  and  cook  your  favorite  dish,  how 
to  serve  it  and  what  to  serve  with  it;  forty  or  fifty 
choice  and  timely  recipes  in  each  number,  many 
of  them  dlustrated. 

"American  Cookery"  also  gives  menus  for 
every  possible  occasion.  Formal  and  Informal 
Dinners,  Luncheons,  Wedding  Receptions,  Card 
Parties,  Sunday  Night  Suppers,  etc.,  etc. 


Cold  Boiled  Ham  unth  Green  Butler" 


"AMERICAN  COOKERY"  is  $1.50  a  year,  but  if  you  will 
send  us  a  Dollar  (bill,  check  or  stamps)  we  will  send  you 
"American  Cookery"  for  the  rest  of  1920,  commencing  with 
the  March  number  which  contains  "Prince  of  Wales  .Salad" 
and  "Cold  Boiled  Ham  with  Green  Butter." 

Address 

AMERICAN  COOKERY,  41  Pope  BIdg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


WM.  STOTHOFF  CO.,      Flemington,  N.  J. 

Successopfl  to  Stothoff  Hros- 

Artesian  Well  Contractors 

35  years*  Experience 
Let  us  give  you  prices         Telephone  94  Flemington 


Smoky 
Fireplaces 


No  payment  accepted  unless 
successful 


Also  expert  services  on 
general  chimney  work 


Made  to 
Draw 


FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 
Engineers  and  Contractors 
211  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


New  Gladiolus 


Marechal  Foch" 


the  most  beautiful  gladi- 
olus of  all .  A  new  form, 
unfolding  like  an  exquisite 
rosebud  with  gigantic 
flowers  measuring  six  in- 
ches across,  of  a  warm  sal- 
mon pink,  showing  six  to 
eight  of  these  giant  blooms 
at  one  time  open  on  the 
stalk.  A  leader  in  its  class. 

Monster  bulbs  each  50c, 
dozen  $5.00.  Plant  from 
May  till  July. 

My  Garden  Favorites 
for  1920 

the  masterpiece  of  all  seed 
catalogues.  Write  for  your 
free  copy  to-day. 

MAURICE  FULD 

Plantsman — Seedsman 

7-C  West  45th  Street 
New  York 


TlFFANY&Co. 


Pearls  Jewelry  Silverware 


Efficient  Service  by  Mail 


Fifth  Avenue  &37^?Street 
New  York 


The  New  Hardy  Dwarf  Edging  and  Low  Hedge 

Oriijhitifors  and  I)itrniltice7'S: 

The  Elm  City  Nursery  Company 
Woodmont  Nurseries 
Box  192     New  Haven,  Conn. 

Send  for  Boi-Barberry  Folder  and  General 
Nursery  Oatalogue 


Scott's  Lawn  Slm  d  is  iiuar.Tnteed  to  crovr.  to  go  25 
percent,  lar tlur  thiiii  most  Lawn  Seed  and   to  be 
freerer  from  weed  seeds.    Three  pounds  for  $1.00  postpaid. 
If  it  doesn't  come  up  your  money  comes  back. 
Srn.i  /or  booklet  nhi.h  (f  ivo>th  more  th>iH  prwe  .I'^ked  for  <!eed. 
0.  U.  SCOTT  A  SUNS  CO.    1*J  Slith  St..  NnrysTillr,  Ohio 
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W ith  the  new  Kirsch  Book  of  f^od 
and  Drapery  Suggestions  —  she  is 

Planning  Her  New  Curtains 

Now's  the  time  to  start  planning  YOUR  curtains  and 
draperies.  The  stores  are  showing  good  values  this 
month.  Have  them  all  ready  before  spring  housecleaning. 


display  curtains  and  draperies  to  best  advantage 

They  fit  every  window.  Come  single,  double,  triple;  to  give 
any  draping  effect.    Permit  many  changes  in  draping  design. 

The  FLAT  shape  of  Kirsch  Rods  gives  them  sagless  strength 
— insures  smooth,  neat  hems — holds  headings  erect  without 
artificial  stiffening.  The  ends  curve  gracefully,  making  it 
possible  to  drape  the  v^rindows  clear  to  the  casing,  shutting 
outside  glare. 

Kirsch  Flat  Rods  stay  like  new  for  years.  The  beautiful  velvet 
brass  or  white  finish  is  guaranteed  not  to  rust  or  tamish. 

FREE — Send  for  New  Kirsch  Book — 
"Rod  and  Drapery  Suggestions" — Now 

New  1920  edition  just  out!  Page  by  page  you  can  plan  your 
new  curtains  for  every  room;  decide  the  effect  you  want, 
the  materials  to  use,  the  color  scheme  to  carry  out.  Drop 
us  a  line  now  and  mention  your  dealer's  name. 


Kirsch  Flat  Curtain  Bods  are  sold  in  practically  every 
city  and  town  by  all  up-t«»-dale  dealers.  If  you  don't 
know  who  sells  them  locally,  write  for  dealers*  names. 

KIRSCH  MFG.  CO.,  23  Prospect  Ave.,  Sturgis.Mich.U.S.  A. 


Remember  <-j»^*— ^   -    r  LAT 


J^^Clocks  of  Excellence — all  others  are  comparative — ask  any  user 

For  Your  RESIDENCE,  CLUB,  AUTOMOBILE,  YACHT 
and  for  GENERAL  PRESENTATION  PURPOSES 


"Chelsea" 


8-DAY 
HIGH-GRADE 


Clocks 


year  on  a  remarkably  limited  range.  But  when 
the  fire  destroyed  all  their  feed  and  all  their 
cover,  they  were  in  a  pathetic  plight. 

As  I  walked  through  the  burned  country,  e\'Ter\" 
few  hundred  yards  I  would  hear  the  calling  of 
quail;  and  it  was  different  from  ordinan,-  calling. 
The  whole  covey,  strung  out  in  line,  with  all  the 
birds  in  plain  view  of  one  another,  would  set  up 
the  far-penetrating  sweet  calling  typical  of  the  old 
mother.  Many  times  1  watched  a  covey  thus"' 
running  on  the  burned  ground,  and  thus  calling  in 
appealing  distraction.  It  was  like  a  lament,  as 
well  it  might  be.  I  found  these  birds  exceedingly 
wild  and  very  well  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. They  would  flush  a  hundred  yards  off. 
for  my  approach  through  the  burned  and  crackling 
bushes  was  both  noisy  and  obvious;  and  their 
flight  sometimes  carried  them  clear  out  of  vision. 
Two  or  three  days  after  the  fire  had  passed,  all 
these  birds  had  moved  into  the  narrow  strip  of 
country  that  had  been  saved  from  the  flames.  I 
doubt  if  any  of  them  actually  perished  by  the 
fire,  or  if  their  number  will  be  lessened  by  their 
having  to  leave  their  old  haunts  temporarily. 

'  I  ^HE  game  having  the  best  chance  to  take  care 
of  itself  would  naturally  be  the  wild  turkeys. 
In  December  most  of  these  are  in  the  river 
swamps,  where  an  abundance  of  choice  food 
awaits  them,  and  into  whose  fastnesses  few 
hunters  ever  penetrate.  Those  which  the  fire 
found  in  the  pinelands  moved  with  their  custom- 
ary secret  alacrity  toward  the  river.  I  did  not 
actualU"  see  wild  turkeys  fleeing  the  fire;  but  more 
than  once  I  came  upon  fresh  tracks  which  showed 
that  their  makers  were  heading  riverward.  Tur- 
keys hate  noise,  and  they  are  among  the  first 
kinds  of  game  to  leave  burning  woods — less 
perhaps  because  of  the  fire  than  because 
of  the  tumult  of  it,  and  the  crashing  of  the  tall 
pines. 

W  hile  the  smoke  rolled  skyward,  a  portentous 
spectacle,  it  nevertheless  acted  as  an  attracting 
force  to  many  marauders.  A  forest  fire  draws 
all  the  hawks  of  the  neighborhood:  and  it  is  in- 
deed a  strange  sight  to  see  them  sailing  through 
the  dense  canopies  of  smoke,  sometimes  poising 
above  the  leaping  flames,  and  always  hovering 
near  the  hottest  fire.  They  are  seekers  after 
vermin  which,  fleeing  for  life,  is  necessarily  ex- 
posed. There  is  something  weird  in  this  sort  of 
hunting — and  some  reason,  too,  for  admiring 
these  birds  of  prey  which  can  keep  their  poise  and 
skill  and  their  certain  design  while  the  world 
seems  in  chaos. 

A  FTER  such  a  fire  of  midwinter,  the  Southern 
woods  will  lie  blackened  for  a  month.  Then 
rains  will  come,  taking  the  ashes  into  the  soil, 
washing  ofl^  the  bushes,  and  bringing  freshness  to 
all  things.  Then  soon,  very  soon,  grass  will 
spring;  then  young  bushes  and  ferns  of  magical 
size  and  beautv.  The  woods  will  be  green  and 
shimmering  again.    All  the  game  will  return. 

The  bucks  with  velveted  antlers  will  delight  in 
the  tender  bay-bushes  in  which  they  can  hide, 
but  which  will  not  be  harsh  to  their  sensitive 
horns.  The  turkeys  will  wander  warily  back. 
The  quail  will  troop  once  more  into  their  old 
haunts,  and  though  for  many  years  certain  signs 
of  the  fire  will  remain,  in  a  single  season  the 
woods  will  again  be  a  fit  habitation  for  wild  life. 


FOR  YEARS  THE  RECOGNIZED  STAND.ARD  OF  QUALITY 
ON  SALE  BY  LEADING  HIGH  CLASS  JEWELLERS 

CHELSEA  CLOCK  CO.     Makers  of  high  grade  clocks.     1 0  State  St.,  Boston,  Masi. 
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"Walpole  Imens 

"Walpole  Linens"  are  a  household  in- 
vestment which  you  will  appreciate  more 
and  more  as  the  years  go  by.  Their  long 
service  becomes  a  true  pleasure  and 
a  real  economy. 

"Walpole  Linens"  are  woven  on  our  own 
looms  in  Belfast  and  retailed  direct  to 
the  Consumer.  They  represent  the  Low 
Water  Mark  of  Cost,  and  The  High 
Water  Mark  of  Quality.  May  we  send 
you  our  Catalogue? 

7  i  ft  ft  ^'ve.  coK  35t^  St.^/GW^rJc 

also  583  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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9n  (!5riainal  Jacobean 
0a.k  ^anelleb  i^oom 


THIS  important  example  of  early  XVHth  Century  wood- 
work complete  with  richly  carved  mantel  and  two  doors 
bearing  interestingly  wrought  hinges  and  lock  plates, 
is  from  an  old  house  in  Norfolk,  England.    Now  on  riew. 
Sizes  and  other  particulars  upon  request 
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DAKfERSK  DECORATIVE 
FURNITURE 


Have  you  thought  of  the  new  homes,  like  classic  palaces  that  crown 
the  hills  around  Santa  Barbara;  the  gracious  dwellings  near  Lake  Minne- 
tonka  irv  the  Minnesotas;  all  the  lovely  houses  in  the  suburbs  of  our 
cities;  anci  the  great  estates  on  Long  Island?  In  each  one  of  them  there 
are  rooms  where  Danersk  Furniture  is  not  only  appropriate,  but  offers 
the  largest  measure  of  beauty  and  originality  in  proportion  to  its  cost. 

Our  well  constructed  chairs  and  cabinets  are  to  our  artist  finishers  as 
the  canvas  to  the  painter.  You  choose  the  pieces  that  you  want  and 
We  finish  them  in  some  lovely  scheme  that  is  in  harmony  With  your 
fabrics  and  draperies,  without  added  cost. 

Buy  through  your  decorator  or  dealer  or  direct. 

Send  for  the  new  catalogue  number  of  "The  Danersk"  D-3. 

Charming  sets  on  exhibition  at 

ERSKINE-DANFORTH  CORPORATION 

2  West  47tK  Street,  NevJ  York 

First  Door  West  of  Fifth  Avenue — 4th  floor 
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FEATHERED  JEIVEJ^S  of  the  SPRINGTIME 


"By  HJMILro:N^  tM.  LAINQ 


OUITE  as  usual  he  burst 
in  upon  the  garden  on 
the  very  day  that  the 
.  first  lovely  blooms  on 
the  red-flowering  currant  opened 
their  faces  to  the  late  March  sun. 
But  he  always  does  this,  arriving 
exactly  with  these  flowers  within 
a  day  or  two  of  the  first  of  April. 
Perhaps  the  currant  is  his  Oregon 
calendar.  He  darted  to  a  low 
cluster  of  bloom  beside  the  firs, 
then  whirled  to  the  tall  trimmed 
bush  in  the  yard,  and  finding  none 
of  the  buds  open  there  he  darted 
away  with  a  humming,  whistling 
sound  like  that  of  no  other  bird. 
For  two  or  three  days  he  did  not 
appear  again.  Then  the  large  cur- 
rant bushes  at^e  front  and  rear  of 

the  house  burst  their  pink  and  red  racemes  and  my  rufous  hummer  {Selas- 
phorus  Tufus)  returned  to  stay. 

It  was  many  days  before  the  female  hummer  arrived.  But  in  thus  pio- 
neering the  way  on  the  spring  migration,  the  bright  little  male  was  only  doing 
what  many  other  male  birds  do.  We  can  only  wonder  why.  Perhaps  it  is 
Nature's  plan  that  the  sturdiest  must  lead  the  way;  perhaps  the  love-of- 
home  instinct  or  the  mating  instinct  is  more  impelling  in  the  males.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  Rufous  arrived  in  advance;  but  instead  of  singing  as  the  bob- 
olink or  red-wing  or  bluebird  does  to  win  or  attract  a  mate  from  the  later 
comers,  he  merely  preened  his  lovely  coat,  flashed  in  the  sunlight,  and  buz- 
zed and  hovered  and  probed  in  the  bloom-clusters  of  the  currant. 

The  association  of  this  hummingbird  and  the  red-flowering  currant 
(Ribes  sangui Ileum)  through  the  month  of  April  is  a  wonderful  thing.  I'his 
shrub  at  this  time  stands  in  showy  loveliness,  a  magnificent  mound  of  pink 
and  red  bloom,  the  long  three-  to  four-inch  racemes  opening  slowly  and  pro- 
longing the  blooming  season;  and  the  hummer  seems  to  have  no  eye  for 
anything  else  in  the  landscape.  From  bloom  to  bloom,  from  cluster  to 
cluster  he  darts  and  hovers  and  hovers  and  darts  again,  pausing  only  at 
intervals  to- perch  a  moment  on  extended  branch,  or  to  whirl  up  to  rest  a 
moment  on  the  tip  of  a  dry  fir  twig.  With  the  first  peep  of  gray  day  he  is 
buzzing  and  probing;  with  the  last  minutes  of  dusky  twilight  he  gleans  a 
final  nightcap  to  comfort  him  on  his  roost. 

BUT  the  days  turned  dark  and  rainy  and  cold,  and  the  hummci  lost  some 
of  his  dash  and  fire.  It  needs  the  sun  to  show  him  off  as  the  flashing 
feathered  jewel  that  he  is.  Between  his  short  darting  expeditions  into  the 
branches  of  the  currant  in  the 
back  yard,  he  sat  up  on  a  dry  twig 
under  the  broad  skirt  of  the  big 
fir,  or  perched  on  the  dry  tips  of 
the  raspberry  canes.  He  always 
chose  a  dry  twig  for  a  perch. 
Here  he  ruffled  and  rumpled  his 
feathers  and  added  considerably 
to  his  diminutive  stature.  He 
was  cold  and  every  move  he  made 
emphasized  the  fact.  Too  preoc- 
cupied now  to  be  shy,  he  allowed 
very  near  approach,  and  after  a 
close  interview  the  wonder  of  his 
bright  plumage  was  more  manifest 
than  it  had  been  as  he  hovered  in 
the  sunshine.  For  if  his  golden- 
brown  back  was  not  now  so  full  of 
richness,  his  fine  gorget  was  a 
thing  to  marvel  over.  Now  as  he 
sat  on  the  raspberry  tip  this 
wondrous  throat  -  patch  glowed 
brown;  he  moved  his  slender  beak 
and  lo!  his  throat  was  blackish; 
again  he  turned  his  head  and  this 
kaleidoscopic  goiget  glistened  with 
a  greenish,  metallic  sheen — and  he 


To  get  a  picture  of  Rufous  at  his  repast  in  the  red-flowering  currant 
was  like  trying  to  photograph  a  twinkling  sunbeam  or  a  shooting  star 


When  the  young  hummers  were  almost  grown  the  little  mother  had  to  stand  on  tiptoe  to  feed  them 
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seemed  another  bird;  and  now  he 
inflated  his  throat,  puffed  out  his 
ornament  into  two  tufts,  turned 
at  another  angle,  and  the  magic 
feathers  shone  red — the  scintillat- 
ing, living  red  of  the  brilliant  ruby! 

It  was  in  the  currant  bush  at 
the  front  of  the  house  where  the 
morning  sun  hit  fairly  that  I  al- 
ways met  him  at  his  best.  The 
shrub  clung  to  the  angle  between 
veranda  and  house-wall  and  filled 
the  space  with  bloom.  This  end 
of  the  veranda  had  been  turned 
into  a  sleeping  porch  and  many 
of  the  flower-laden  twigs  reached 
over  the  ledge  and  rubbed  the 
screen.  Hummer  iiad  no  respect 
for  slumber.  At  the  first  peep  of 
light  he  buzzed  and  boomed 
among  the  branches  and  I  had  but  to  rise  on  elbow  to  see  him  often  hover- 
ing within  a  foot  of  my  nose.  This  really  was  always  quite  a  worth-while 
experience.  How  ruthlessly  he  seemed  to  stab  each  fresh  bloom  with 
his  pollen-dusted  rapier-bill;  yet  when  he  went  away  he  left  each  unharmed. 
He  gave  no  recognition  at  all  to  faded  blooms.  He  moved  like  jeweled 
lightning — he  had  but  to  spy  a  new  bloom  and  he  was  there. 

AT  CLOSE  range  there  was  a  double  note  to  the  sound  of  his  tiny  wings. 
.  In  addition  to  the  drone  that  filled  the  air  as  the  propeller  of  the  high- 
powered  airplane  in  the  distance  does,  there  was  also  a  slight,  high-pitched 
rattle.  Where  the  double  noise  originatt  d  was  not  plain.  Here  I  heard  in 
his  voice  also  a  sharp  chip  and  chittering  that  seemed  to  express  irritabil- 
ity. There  were  some  uncanny  little  touches  about  the  sprite,  as  when  he 
took  sudden  perch  and  then  darted  his  sharp  tongue  out  and  in — snake-like 
— an  inch  or  more  of  it  beyond  the  tip  of  his  bill.  Here,  too,  I  had  my  best 
view  of  the  female  when  she  came.  At  close  quarters  her  bronzy-green  back 
and  whitish  underparts  and  spotted  throat,  and  her  white-tipped  tail  that 
showed  only  when  she  was  angry  or  excited,  were  all  plainer  to  the  eye  than 
at  any  other  time. 

One  would  think  that  such  a  tiny  thing  must  be  devoid  of  the  baser 
emotions,  yet  it  seemed  not  so.  Even  within  such  small  compass  all  the 
animal  emotions  seemed  to  be  found — like  hot  sparks  in  a  glowing  coal. 
They  seemed  vengeful  sprites.  I  have  seen  even  the  little  female  dart 
angrily  upon  a  poaching  bee  and  drive  him  from  her  bush.  If  the  truth  must 
be  told,  she  and  her  gaudy  mate  quarrelled  most  consistently.  It  is  very 
easy  for  an  observer  to  be  mistaken  in  animal  motives  or  emotions.  Yet 

unless  appearances  were  deceiv- 
ing. Rufous  was  a  bully  and  a  wife- 
beater.  He  never  allowed  her  in 
the  currant  bush  while  he  was 
there  —  though  there  was  room 
enough  in  such  a  large  bush  for  a 
dozen  of  their  kind.  If  ^he 
hummed  into  the  bloom-clusters 
while  he  was  there  he  instantly 
darted  upon  her  and,  with  rumpled 
plumage  and  much  angry  chipper- 
ing,  drummed  her  out.  If  he 
came  to  the  bush  and  found  her 
there  he  attacked  on  the  spot.  As 
for  this  apparent  connubial  bicker- 
ing, it  IS  barely  possible  that  the 
attacked  female  was  some  other 
hummer's  wife;  it  was  impossible 
to  tell.  Perhaps  this  was  but  the 
way  of  Rufous  in  showing  his  de- 


II  WAS  during  gardening  time, 
while  this  flower  preserve  of 
Rufous's  was  at  its  best,  that  I 
pitted  my  camera  craft  against 
him.    By  focusing  upon  a  single 
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outreaching  bloom  cluster  and 
waiting  with  a  trout -line  at- 
tached to  the  shutter,  patience  at 
length  was  rewarded  by  a  few  ex- 
posures. But  who  can  photograph 
a  tw-inkling  sunbeam  or  a  shooting 
Starr  It  was  a  case  of  getting  my 
bird  without  wings  to  get  him  at 
all,  or  else  getting  a  speed  negative 
so  thin  as^to  be  worthless.  But 
then  no  negative  could  tell  much 
truth  about  such  a  feathered 
jewel.  Nor  were  exposures  easy. 
He  probed  the  five  hundred  other 
blooms;  and  also  he  proved  a 
most  erratic  and  flighty  subject. 
Sometimes,  before  I  could  even 
reach  the  end  of  the  string,  he 
would  dart  away  from  the  bush  as 
though  in  terror,  and  again,  while 
I  changed  plates  at  the  camera 
he  shot  in  and  buzzed  about  as 
though  I  did  not  exist.  There  was 
no  accounting  for  him  at  all. 

I  had  hoped,  oh  so  fervently,  that  Rufous  and  his  wife  would  pick  a  nest- 
site  on  one  of  the  fir  boughs  in  the  wood  across  the  lane  but  a  few  feet  distant. 
But  though  I  watched  closely  and  followed  several  false  clues,  I  was  left 
entirely  at  sea  until  a  neighbor  living  about  a  hundred  yards  distant  came 
with  the  news  that  the  nest  was  in  construction  on  a  fir  branch  at  his  back 
door.  Why  such  site  was  selected  instead  of  one  of  a  hundred  others  that 
seemed  better  was  a  mystery.  There  was  but  one  small  tree  in  this  yard 
and  the  nest,  though  protected  well  from  above,  was  plain  to  the  eye. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  little  green  female  selected  the  site  and  built 
the  nest  herself;  for  from  the  time  of  my  first  visit.  May  2nd,  to  the  day  when 
the  last  of  the  young  darted  away  on  the  wing,  the  male  hummer  was  never 
noted  near  the  nest.  The  beautiful  little  nest-cup  saddled  on  the  fir  twig 
out  well  toward  the  end,  woven  of  the  finest  vegetable  fibres  and  felted 
softly  inside  with  down  that  most  probably  came  from  the  seeding  willows, 
(much  finer  than  thistledown)  was,  as  usual,  a  tiny  work  of  art,  a  tribute 
to  the  builder.     1  he  exterior  decoration  was  as  tasty  as  the  construction; 
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Willi  the  more  precocious  youngster  gone,  the  tardy  one  quite  filled  the  nest 
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the  small  bits  of  gray  lichens  that 
thatched  the  sides  serving  not 
only  to  beautify  but  to  fit  the  little 
nest-cup  more  perfectly  into  its 
surroundings  —  most  true  art  in- 
deed. But  for  a  certainty,  from 
the  time  it  was  completed  (and 
perhaps  begun)  it  was  a  nest  of^ 
but  one  bird.  Madam  was  a  grass 
widow;  all  unassisted  she  brooded 
the  two  tiny  white  oval  eggs, 
called  from  them  two  tiny  living 
things  of  her  species,  fed  them,  and 
took  them  off  without  as  much  as 
even  a  call  from  her  jeweled  lord, 
of  the  springtime. 


NOWHERE  were  the  flight 
powers  of  this  little  bird 
sprite  better  shown  than  in  her 
relation  to  the  nest.  She  darted 
from  it  and  she  darted  into  it 
again,  yet  never  seemed  to  set 
stirring  the  leaves  of  the  slender  fir 
cluster.  She  was  of  the  air,  airy.  She  quite  evidently  had  little  contact 
with  things  earthy.  She  sprang  from  the  nest,  but  with  her  wings;  she 
alighted,  but  did  not  land  upon  her  feet.  Rather  she  settled;  but  she  did  it 
all  by  the  lightning  magic  of  her  wings. 

The  ugliness  of  young  birds  is  remarkable  and  in  this  respect  the  young 
hummers  were  really  exceptional — they  excelled  in  ugliness.  Black- 
skinned,  shapeless,  big-headed  midgets,  they  were  quite  as  much  like  Lilli- 
putian elephants  as  like  their  flashing  parents.  In  reality  the  eggs  had  been 
large  for  such  a  small  bird — a  flock  of  Leghorns  laying  in  proportion  would 
make  a  fortune  for  their  owner  in  short  order — and  now  the  young  hummers 
were  large  accordingly.  Their  growth  at  first  seemed  rapid,  yet  it  was  slow 
enough  when  compared  with  that  of  many  young  birds.  The  young  yellow 
warbler  leaves  the  parental  nest  shelter  in  nine  or  ten  days;  the  young  robin 
in  eleven  or  twelve;  so  the  hummers  that  stayed  at  home  for  three  weeks 
showed  a  really  leisurely  infancy.  The  young  when  half  fledged  were  the 
spiniest  things  in  the  woods;  unless  it  is  the  young  black-billed  cuckoo,  I 
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1/5  East  S2"^  Street, 
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know  of  no  other  fledgling  that  presents  such  a  formidable,  pin-cushion 
aspect.  Their  beaks,  short  at  hatching,  soon  grew  long  and  slender;  and 
by  and  by  the  pins  burst  into  real  feathers.  At  this  stage  the  young  quite 
filled  the  nest-cradle.  The  first  to  hatch — he  had  a  day's  start — never 
yielded  his  lead  and  so  left  home  a  day  ahead  of  his  tardier  brother. 

IT  WAS  easier  now  to  get  negatives  of  the  little  mother.  With  a  step- 
ladder,  a  special  tripod,  and  a  string,  I  sat  back  in  the  shade  of  the  house, 
and  when  the  light  came  right,  snapped  to  my  heart's  content.  At  first, 
when  the  young  were  small,  she  fed  her  concentrated  sweets  but  sparingly, 
and  after  each  feeding  hovered  her  babies  a  few  minutes  before  buzzing  away 
to  the  flowers.  Later  when  they  were  grown  to  fill  and  somewhat  overflow 
the  nest,  she  worked  constantly;  quite  regularly  now,  every  fifteen  minutes, 
she  twirled  in  from  somewhere,  hovered  aloft  a  moment  as  she  surveyed  the 
nest  and  camera,  then  dropped  upon  the  nest  rim.  At  first  sight  the  feed- 
ing was  a  horrible  performance  and  I  never  quite  got  used  to  it.  She  thrust 
her  rapier  into  an  upturned  bill,  stabbed  far  downward,  and  working  her 
head  rapidly  probed  each  infant,  it  seemed,  to  the  very  vitals.    But  plainly 


Tlic  (lower  ijrcservc  of  Kvifous.  which  hu  defended  ag.iinst  all  iX)achers 

this  was  their  way-  Regurgitation  was  the  only  method  by  which  they 
were  fed;  and  always  each  meal  called  for  the  same  probmg,  even  when  the 
young  were  so  large  that  the  little  mother  had  to  stand  upon  her  tiptoes  and 
stretch  high  in  order  to  get  a  start.  , 

Often  as  I  sat  and  watched  this  bit  of  wild  family  life  that  always  seemed 
one-sided  without  a  male  bird  to  share  the  burdens,  I  used  to  wonder  what 
foes  ever  find  the  hummer.  Daily  the  crow  came  mto  the  firs  of  the  city 
suburbs  and  worked  about  in  quest  of  eggs  and  fledglings — getting  himself 
cursed  malevolently  by  indignant  parent  birds.  I  wondered  if  his  eye  and 
brain  were  cunning  enough  to  detect  a  hummer's  nest.  Up  to  the  present  I 
have  never  known  such  a  nest  to  be  rifled  by  any  foe. 

ON  THE  evening  of  the  3cth  of  May  I  went  down  to  see  if  a  last  picture 
were  possible.  One  j'oungster  was  sitting  on  the  nest  rim,  upright, 
anxious,  on  the  qui  vive — a  difi"erent  creature.  A  crisis  had  come  in  his  life; 
he  no  longer  crouched  as  his  brother — or  sister — did.  He  seemed  itching 
for  an  excuse  to  try  his  wings.  Very  gingerly  I  placed  the  apparatus  as  be- 
fore, climbed  aloft,  slowly  made  adjustments,  reached  for  the  cable  re- 
lease— and  boom — buzz,  he  wars  gone!  He  darted  up  several  feet  and  after 
a  twirl  among  the  fir  branches  seemed  to  alight — a  marvelous  flight  for  a 
novice.  Happy  creature  of  unerring  instinct,  he  did  not  have  to  learn. 
Now  the  tardy  one  seemed  quite  to  fill  the  nest;  but  the  following  evening 
he  too  was  upon  the  nest  rim,  and  next  morning  he  was  gone. 
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never  get  tired  of  looking  at  our  beautiful  stairway," 
said  the  happy  young  wife.  "I  always  wanted  white 
balusters  with  the  rich,  mahogany-red  rail.  And  the 
stained  paneling  on  the  other  side  is  just  as  lovely — it 
makes  such  a  charming  contrast." 

*'Yes,"  said  her  husband.  "If  we  had  used  the  expensive  hardwoods, 
we  never  could  have  afforded  such  luxuries.  Nor  could  we  have  had 
the  paneling  in  our  living  room  nor  our  beautifully  polished  floors. 
The  architect  told  me  that  people  were  just  beginning  to  appreciate 
the  possibilities  of  North  Carolina  Pine  for  interior  work  such  as  this. 
He  said  it  will  be  used  much  more  extensively  because  it  is  so 
economical  and  such  an  excellent  base  for  stains  and  enamels.  Be- 
sides there  are  few  woods,  and  certainly  none  at  so  low  a  price,  which 
have  such  a  beautiful  figure." 

Many  helpful  suggestions  are  contained  in  our  Home  Builder  s 
Book — pictttres  and  floor  plans  of  modern  houses,  panels  show- 
ing in  true  color  the  wide  variety  of  finish  to  which  this  wood 
lends  itself,  etc.    A  postal  will  bring  it  to  you. 

North  Carolina  Pine  Association 

102  Bank  of  Commerce  Building  Norfolk,  Virginia 


North  Carolina  Pine 

Beautiful  and  Economical — Easily  Worked — Takes  All  Paints,  Stains  and  Enamels 
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The  difference  between  a  hole  in  the  wall 
and  a  real  door  — 


DOOR  that  doesn't  always  close  and  stay  closed 
is  no  better  than  a  hole  in  the  wall. 
The  door  that  has  a  Yale  Door  Closer  is  a  real  door.  It 
closes  cverytime — quietly   and   softly;   closes  automaticall)', 
without  any  help. 

If  you  are  tired  of  harassing,  nerve-jostling  doors  that 
slam  and  bang  and  shatter,  and  seem  to  shake  the  whole 
house — if  you  are  weary  of  perverse  doors  that  will  stand 
open,  or  make  you  go  back  and  close  them — 

You  will  install  a  Yale  Door  Closer — and  insure  peace  and 
comfort  and  better  health;  while  saving  fuel  by  keeping  out 
colds  and  drafts.    To  say  nothing  of  preserving  the  door  itself. 

The  Yale  Reversible  Door  Closer  is  a  really  wonderful  me- 
chanical  device.  You  cannot  see  the  insides  of  il  -  the  com- 
pact, perfected  mechanism  that  enables  it  to  give  you  years-long, 
constant  service.  And  you  don't  need  to.  You  \now  its  trade- 
mark^ "Yale"  is  the  best  guarantee  that  into  it  has  gone  the  con- 
science of  its  make's — the  pride  in  leadership  that  has  made 
"Yale"  the  universal  standard  for  half  a  century-  whether  il  dig- 
nifies Yale  Cylinder  Night  Latches,  Padlocks,  Builders'  Locks 
and  Hardware,  Bank  Locks,  Chain  Blocks  or  Electric  Hoists. 


Give  your  door  a 
Yale  Door  Closer 
and  it  will  close  as 
"Soft  as  Cotton." 


The  Yale  5  Towive  Mf:^.  Cj3„JH.akers  of  the  Vale  Jx>cks  9  East  40'hStreet.  New  York  City 

Chicago  Office  r? East  Lais  Street  '  CanadianYale5TowneUd  .  St  Catharines,  OntariS 


Ornamental 


Q  Evergreen  Trees  *5 

To  Beautify  Your  Home 

Direct  to  Your  Door  From 

Hittle  tCree  jFarms; 

Charges  Paid  East  of  Mississippi  River 
Remiilance  With  Order 

1  Silver  Fir,  1  Juniper,  l  Red  Pine, 
1  Douglas  Spruce,  l  arborvit/E, 

1  AUSTRIAN  PINE 


iii  fl  possessions;  as  their  beauty  increases 
u  \  (>ur  home.   They  are  nature's  greatest 

111  uiounds. 


Silver  Fir 


All  two  feet  high  or  over 

Fine  trees  soon  becomi- 
so  does  the  attract  im  ih 
gift  to  the  beautifyitiL'  ol 
This  unusual  offer  is  lo  ;R(|uainl  you  with  the  sujierior  stock  and  ser- 
vice of  Littie  Tree  I  arms.  Tlie  b(x)k  <if  Little  Tree  Farms  will  be 
sent  upon  request  without  charges.  Il  It  Us  just  what  you  want  to 
know  aliout  tn-cs  and  shrubs,  their  planting,  care,  and  the  varieties 
best  suiii  rl  Id  \  ni  Kius  conditions,  purposes  and  locations. 

Beam  :!  ully  illustrated — used  as  a  reference  book  in  schools  and 
listril  HI  the  library  of  the  United  States  Dept  of  Agriculture. 

AMERICAN  FORESTRY  COMPANY,  Dept.  B-3 

Owners  of  Little  Tree  Farms  near  Boston 

15  Beacon  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


SCREECH Y 
the 
OWL 

By  Margaret  A.  Bartletf 

IF  THERE  is  any  bird  the  very  sight  of  which 
provokes  the  desire  to  laugh,  it  is  the  owl. 
We  have  near  the  corner  of  our  house  a 
partly  dead  tree  which  we  always  refer  to  as 
the  "woodpecker  tree"  owing  to  the  large  number 
of  holes  bored  in  its  hollow  linib-stumps  by 
flickers  and  others  of  the  family.  During  the 
summer  it  was  at  different  times  favored  bv 
flickers,  red-headed  woodpeckers,  and  the  rose- 
breasted  Lewis's  woodpecker,  but  for  some  weeks 
now  a  small  gray  screech  owl  lias  had  his  home  in 
the  lowest  hole. 

We  first  noticed  him  sitting  on  a  bare  branch  of 
a  tree  perhaps  ten  feet  away  from  the  woodpecker 
tree.  I  he  first  time  we  saw  him  there  it  didn't 
occur  to  us  that  he  had  a  home  in  our  vicinity, 
Inir  when,  on  several  succeeding  nights  we  saw 
him  at  almost  exactly  the  same  hour  perched  on 
the  identical  limb,  we  began  to  wonder  where  he 
came  from  every  night.  He  must,  we  decided, 
have  a  home  in  one  of  the  woodpecker  holes. 

Thereafter  I  watched  from  the  kitchen  window 
about  the  time  the  sun  sank  behind  our  range  of 
the  Rockies.  1  he  first  nigiit  of  my  watch  I  was 
rew  arded,  tor  a  few  minutes  past  five,  out  flew  the 
little  owl  from  the  lowest  hole,  straight  to  his 
evening  perch  on  the  nearby  tree.  There  he  re- 
mained for  several  minutes,  getting  his  eyes 
accustomed  to  the  light  and  apparently  survey- 
ing the  landscape  in  an  effort  to  decide  in  which 
direction  to  fly  in  search  of  food. 

TF  LEFT  undisturbed,  watched  by  us  through 
the  window-pane,  his  head  appeared  rounded, 
entirely  without  tuffs,  but  let  us  tap  on  the  win- 
dow or  rattle  the  door-knob,  and  you  could  see 
his  ear-tufts  begin  to  rise  until  two  pointed  little 
ears  stuck  up  from  his  head,  and  he  took  on  an 
entirely  new  aspect. 

After  the  hole  from  which  he  flew  had  been 
determined,  I  watched  that  one  hole  diligently 
about  the  time  the  hands  of  the  clock  reached 
five.  (lenerally  1  found  that  "Screechy,"  as  we 
named  him,  came  to  his  doorway  a  half  hour  or 
more  before  leaving  the  tree.  We  would  see  his 
face  peering  motionless  out  of  the  hole.  Had  we 
not  known  that  the  hole  was  inhabited  we  should 
never  have  suspected  his  presence,  so  nearly  the 
color  of  the  tree-trunk  were  his  gray  feathers. 

1  he  light  of  the  sunset  sky — he  faced  the 
west — evidently  troubled  his  eyes.  Either  that, 
or  he  had  an  insatiable  curiosity — I  do  not  know 
which,  but  am  inclined  toward  the  latter  theory. 
At  any  rate,  when,  after  several  nights  of  watch- 
ing him  preparing  to  set  out  for  the  night  from 
within  the  house,  I  quietly  opened  the  door  on  to 
the  back  porch  and  stepped  out,  Screechy's  head 
bobbed  quickly  out  from  the  hole,  the  while  his  two 
round  eyes  surveyed  me  from  head  to  foot,  and 
then  as  quickly  withdrew-  from  sight,  only  to  re- 
appear a  moment  later,  look  me  over  again  as  if 
he  weren't  quite  sure  what  I  looked  like,  dis- 
appear, reappear,  disappear,  reappear,  till  my 
bottled  up  mirth  could  no  longer  be  retained  and 
the  sound  of  my  voice  sent  him  down  into  his 
hollow  for  another  twenty  minutes  or  half  an 
hour. 

NIGHT  after  night  we  had  our  little  game  of 
peekaboo.  Never  did  the  little  owl  appear 
fully  satisfied  that  he  had  seen  all  there  was  to  see 
of  me.  He  acted  as  if  he  felt  that  he  might  be 
mistaken,  that  I  didn't  look  the  way  he  thought 
after  all — and  he  wanted  to  be  sure;  he  must  find 
out! 

On  these  occasions  when  he  was  satisfying  his 
curiosity  concerning  me.  Screechy  bore  not  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  a  bird.  His  ear-tufts 
were  close  to  his  head,  invisible.  Only  his  face, 
gray,  streaked  as  if  with  worry  lines  and  wrinkles 
of  old  age,  and  set  off  by  two  round  bright  eyes, 
protruded.  Not  like  a  bird  did  he  seem,  but 
like  a  small  gray  monkey! 

'  I  *HEY  say  that  screech  owls  are  easily  tamed 
and  become  great  pets.    We  have  thought 
of  several  plans  for  catching  Screechy  and  making 
him  a  pet  owl — and  yet  I  wonder  if  there  would  be 
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Protection  for  the  Homebuilder 

No  features  in  a  home  contribute  more  to  year-*round  satisfaction 
than  the  heating,  plumbing  and  sanitary  installations,  when  they 
possess  the  reliability  of  design  and  manufacture  which  for  sixty 
years  has  characterized  all  such  fixtures  bearing  the  name  of 

CRANE 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  factors  of  heating,  plumbing  and 
sanitation  largely  control  the  success  of  home-buildings  When  judged 
by  Crane  standards,  they  insure  comfort;  safeguard  health;  promote 
contentment*  And  through  extra  durability  they  prevent  undue 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  property* 

Crane  installations  would  be  the  logical  choice  of  the  home-owner 
even  if  they  were  difficult  to  obtain*  With  a  national  service  system 
everywhere  alert  to  supply  them,  their  selection  ought  to  be  a 
matter  of  course. 

Literature  on  Crane  bathroom  and  kitchen  fixtures,  heating,  ventilating  and 
vacuum  cleaning  systems  and  associated  products  will  be  sent  on  request 


THERE  IS  A  NEAR-BY  CRANE  BRANCH  TO  RENDER  CRANE  SERVICE 


Boston 

Springfield 

Bridgeport 

New  York 

Brooklyn 

Philadelphia 

Newark 

Camden 


Baltimore 

Washington 

Albany 

Syracuse 

Buffalo 

Rochester 

Savannah 

Atlanta 


Knoxville 

Birmingtiani 

Memphis 

Little  Rock 

Muskogee 

Tulsa 

Oklahoma  City 
Wichita 


St.  Louis 
Kansas  City 
Terre  Haute 
Cincinnati 
Indianapolis 
Detroit 
Chicago 
Rcckford 


Grand  Rapids 
Davenport 
Des  Moines 
Omaha 
Sioux  City 
St.  Paul 
Minneapolis 
Duluth 


Fargo 

Watertown 

Aberdeen 

Great  Falls 

Billings 

Spokane 

Seattle! 

Tacoma 


CRANE  CO. 

836  S.  MICHIGAN  AVE.  CHICAGO 
VALVES-PIPE  FITTINGS -SANITARY  FIXTURES 

CRANE  EXHIBIT  ROOMS 

25  WEST  4412  ST..NEW  YORK  CITY 
TO  WHICH  THE  PUBLIC  IS  CORDIALLY  INVITED 
BRANCHES:  FIFTY-SIX  LEADING  CITIES  •  WORKS   CHICAGO.  BRIDGEPORT 


Portland 

Pocatello 

Salt  Lake  City 

Ogden 

Sacramento 

Oakland 

San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles 


typical  Crane 
drainage  pipe  line 
showing  the  fit- 
tings ordinarily 
required  in  a  2- 
sfory  dwelling. 
Risers  are  short' 
ened  in  the  illus- 
tration because 
of  limited  space. 
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THE  MARK  OF  QUALITY 
AND  RESPONSIBILITY 


"Since  we  made  our  discovery  about  Oak  Floors 
and  laid  them  in  seven  rooms  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood has  gone  what  you  might  call  wild  about  them. 

"I'll  venture  to  say  nearly  every  one  of  my  friends  will 
be  laying  OAK  FLOORS  within  three  months  (except 
those  who  have  new  houses,  and  of  course  THEY 
have  OAK  FLOORS  already). 

"Our  discovery  was  not  that  OAK  FLOORS  are  hand' 
some,  stylish,  lustrous,  and  easily  dusted — everybody 
knows  that.  Our  discovery  was  that  you  can  lay 
OAK  FLOORS  right  over  your  old  floors  and  that, 
labor  and  all,  THEY  DONT  COST  AS  MUCH  AS 
FIRST  CLASS  CARPET.  Think  of  it!" 

This  is  just  the  beginning  of  the  story  of  OAK 
FLOORS.  The  rest  is  in  the  Oak  Flooring  Book, 
which  is  free. 

SEND  FOR  THE  HANDSOME  OAK  FLOORING  BOOK 
which  telh  all  about  the  floor  that  makes  new  homes  of  old  ones; 
the  why,  where,  when  and  how  of  modern  OAK  FLOORS. 

WRITE  TODAY 

OAK  FLOORING  MFRS;  ASSOCIATION 
1008  ASHLAND  BLOCK:  CHICAGO: 


"Sunlight"  Plants  are 
Healthier,  Hardier,  Earlier 

You  wiH  be  sure  of  healthier,  hardier  plants  and  have 
them  ready  for  the  outdoor  beds  several  weeks  earlier  if 
you  begin  to  harden  them  off  now  under 


lot  Hot  beds 
and  Cold'Iraines 

'  No  mats  or  shutters  needed,  no  covering,  no  risk,  no 
trouble.  Plants  get  all  the  light  all  the  time  yet  are  per- 
fectlv  protected  even  in  severest  weather. 

SUNLIGHT  GREENHOUSES,  built  entirely  of  cypress 
and  glass,  are  inexpensive,  easy  to  erect,  cost  little  to 
maintain. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalogue 

SUNLIGHT  DOUBLE  GLASS  SASH  COMPANY 

Division  of  ALFRED  STRUCK  CO.,  INC. 
950  E.  Broadway         Est.  1860         Louisville,  Ky. 


^TT  "Impressions  of  Theodore  Roosevelt"  {by 

□J  Lawrence  F.  Abbott).  The  great  American  as  he  ap- 
peared to  the  eyes  of  an  intimate  friend  and  associate.  No 
formal  biography  can  give  so  Vitalizing  and  real  a  picture.  At 
all  booksellers'.    Net,  $3.00.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


<AEOWlY 

*  PO'5'ERV 

GIVES  ENDURING  CHARM 

Send  for  our  illustrated  * 
'catalogue  of  Flower Fofs. 
Boxes,\ases.Benclies,  Sundials. 
Gazin^Globes.Bird  Fonts  and 
oilier  Artistic  Reces  for  Garden 
and  Interior  Decoration. 

GAEOmYTERRAGDlTA  G). 

3216  WALNUT  ST. PHILADELPHIA. 


more  pleasure  in  having  him  caged  than  in  playing 
at  peekaboo  with  him  every  afternoon  just  after 
sunset!  I  think  not.  Plans  for  capturing  him 
we  may  formulate  by  the  dozen,  yet  I  am  very 
sure  that  Screechy  will  remain  unmolested  in  his 
hollow  tree.  Perhaps  early  in  the  spring  he  will 
find  himself  a  mate  and  we  shall  have  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  fuzzy  owlets  emerge  from  the 
big  hole  that  faces  the  western  sky.  And, 
though  at  present  he  be  quiet  as  the  night  itself^ 
next  July  and  August  we  are  sure  to  hear  his  long- 
drawn-out  screech — that  tremulous  wailing 
whistle  which  for  weeks  last  summer  I  attributed 
every  night  to  a  child  crying  several  houses  down 
the  road. 

TT  IS  evening  now.  The  world  outside  is  white 
with  snow.  On  the  ground  it  lies  deep:  the  air 
is  filled  with  its  sifting  powder.  Screechy, 
doubtless  driven  by  hunger,  left  his  tree  early  to- 
night, almost  before  the  sun,  which  during  the  day 
shone  brightly,  had  set.  Mice  and  insects  com- 
prise his  food.  Where,  I  wonder,  will  he  find  a 
meal  to-night?  In  some  barn  or  hen-house?  Or 
will  he  find  the  flicker's  hole  bored  under  our 
eaves  and  enter  the  attic,  there  to  watch  for  mice? 
I  wonder! 


J  DISCOVERY  IN 
POULTRY 
FEEDING 

A LITTLE  trick  in  poultry  management 
which  even  many  veteran  poultrymen  are 
ignorant  of,  but  which  was  adopted  in 
the  official  New  Jersey  egg-laying  contest 
at  Vincland,  is  to  place  all  the  hoppers  and  the 
water  container  in  proximity,  on  the  same  raised 
platform.  At  first  the  New  Jersey  experts 
placed  the  water  container  on  one  side  of  the 
poultry  pen,  and  the  dry  mash  holder  on  the 
other,  the  theory  being  that  this  arrangement 
would  encourage  the  hens  to  exercise.  They 
would  wish  to  drink  water  to  wash  the  dry  mash 
down,  and  the  exercise  compelled  would  in- 
directly stimulate  egg  production.  In  most 
poultry  houses,  dry  mash  and  water  are  not  placed 
close  together,  except  accidentally — and  accident 
is  much  more  apt  to  separate  them. 

At  the  New  Jersey  egg-laying  contest,  extraor- 
dinary achievements  in  high  egg  production  were 
accomplished.  One  reason  for  the  progress  made 
is  the  sifting  down  of  just  such  fine  points.  The 
New  Jersey  experts  eventually  determined  to 
their  absolute  conviction  that  containers  placed 
apart  were  wrong.  To  obtain  maximum  egg 
production,  it  was  vital  that  the  hens  consume 
great  quantities  of  the  dry  mash,  before  them 
constantly  in  the  dry  mash  hopper,  and  they 
would  not  do  this  unless  the  water  container  was 
close  by — so  near  that  Biddy  between  every  three 
or  four  gulps  of  dry  mash  could  have  a  drink  of 
water,  with  minmium  effort. 

This  discovery  in  poultry  management  ought 
to  be  acted  on  by  every  poultry  keeper,  no  matter 
how  small  the  flock.  In  the  case  of  the  New 
Jersey  contest  it  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a 
small  raised  platform,  on  which  water  holder, 
mash  hopper,  and  charcoal-grit-shell  box,  were 
placed  in  close  proximity.  The  platform  for 
containers  becomes,  in  fact,  a  standard  piece  of 
poultry  equipment.  Its  exact  size  does  not 
matter  so  much  as  attention  to  certain  other 
important  points. 

It  will  be  considered  most  convenient,  in 
many  cases,  to  place  this  platform,  really 
only  a  four-legged  table  fifteen  or  eighteen 
inches  high,  in  the  centre  of  the  pen.  1  he  top 
of  the  table  will  be  of  strong  slats  placed  half  an 
inch  apart — this  to  allow  droppings  to  fall 
through  to  the  floor.  The  size  of  the  table-top 
will  be  as  small  as  possible  consistent  with  the 
room  taken  up  by  the  hopper,  so  that  hens  will 
use  it  strictly  for  business.  The  water,  mash 
hopper,  and  grit-charcoal-shell  box  will  be  in  a 
row  down  the  centre,  all  accessible  from  either 
side.  On  either  side  there  will  be  just  room 
enough  for  one  row  of  hens  to  perch.  The  exact 
size  of  the  platform  will  be  determined  by  the 
size  of  containers  used,  just  as  the  size  of  the 
latter  will  be  decided  by  the  size  of  the  flock. 

John  T.  Bartlett. 
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Greatly 
Enlarged 
and  Improved 


Doubleday,  Page  &  Company  are  convinced  that  the  garden 
movement  is  soon  to  see  a  great  expansion  in  the  United 
States  now  that  the  war  is  ended,  and  that  it  will  during 
the  next  ten  years  develop  to  proportions  hardlj-  dreamed 
of  in  the  past. 

The  Garden  Magazine  is  the  chief  of  the  periodicals  in  this 
field,  and  we  believe  that  this  is  the  appointed  time  to  give 
the  magazine  a  character  and 'standing  which  will  greatly 
increase  its  usefulness  and  advance  the  interests  of  all  those 
affected  by  the  movement  for  more  and  better  gardens. 


Beyinniiu/  irifh  the  March  isfiue  it  will  be  enlarged  in  its 
reading  matter  fifty  per  cent.;  the  cover  will  be  printed  on 
heavy  coated  stock  in  full  color;  the  size  of  the  page  will 
be  increased;  every  subject  that  interests  the  new  as  well 
as  the  experienced  garden  maker  will  be  fully  and  brightly 
treated  by  the  best  writers  and  illustratetl  with  unusual 
photographs. 

No  such  magazine  devoted  to  the  garden  has  ever  been 
made  before. 


The  subscription  price  is  $3.00  and  if  your  order  is  placed  at  once  you  will  be  in  time  to  get  this  Planting  Manual. 
Mail  your  subscription  to  the  Publishers  or  place  it  with  your  Newsdealer. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY,  Garden  City,  New  York 
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Columbia 

Grafonola 


COLUMBIA  GRAPHOPHONE  CO.,  New  York 

London  Factory:  102  Clerkenwell  Road,  E.  C. 


THINGS  '  THAT  '  ENDURE 


The  works  of  man  that  endure  are  all  alike; 
vitali2,ed  by  the  same  spark.  That  spark  is 
the  striving  for  an  ideal  perfection  that  for' 
gets  immediate  profit. 

When  the  Apperson  Brothers  built  with 
their  own  hands  the  first  mechanically  suC" 
cessful  automobile,  their  goal  was  achieve- 
ment of  an  ideal  perfection. 

And  as  Apperson  has  grown,  this  spirit  has 
never  changed.    It  has  kept  the  Appersons 
breaking  trail  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century.     It  has  endowed  every 
Apperson  car  with  enduring  worth. 

Appersons  stay  at  their  best  a  long, 
long  time.  Owners  of  old  Apperson 
Sixes  and  Fours  still  drive  them  today, 


finding  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Apper' 
son  Eight  can  be  an  improvement. 

Yet  the  Apperson  Eight  is  a  big  advance.  It 
has  eighty  less  parts.  Astonishing  accelera^ 
tion — from  i  to  40  miles  an  hour  in  40  sec 
onds.  This  shows  the  motor's  flexibility 
and  tremendous  power.  And  the  car  is  so 
perfectly  balanced  that  the  brake  curbs  the 
speed  from  40  miles  an  hour  to  a  dead  stop 
in  4  seconds — 40  yards. 

These  outstanding  superiorities  represent 
the  excellence  of  the  whole  car  and 
its  every  part. 

And  Apperson  excellence  endures, 
DRIVE  an  Apperson  First — Then 
Decide. 


Apperson  Brothers  Automobile  Company,  Ko\omo,  Indiana 


AP  P  E  R  S  ON 

The  Eight  with  Eighty  Less  Parts 


I^NE  JIALIQUE,  the  CR^FTSM^^ 

By  H^NNA  TACHAU 


THE  most  recent  work  of 
Rene  Lalique,  the  great 
French  craftsman,  has 
,  appeared  to  us  here  in 
America  as  a  harbinger  of  hope 
and  good  cheer.  It  proclaims  the 
glad  tidings  that  the  spirit  of  art 
has  survived  the  deadening  influ- 
ence of  a  war-racked  world.  In- 
deed, an  artist  with  so  rich  a 
heritage  as  Mr.  Lalique — for  he  is 
equally  versatile  and  significant  as 
a  sculptor,  jeweler,  architect,  and 
woodcarver — must  needs  brmg  to 
fruition  his  earlier  conceptions, 
which  in  their  daring  and  original- 
ity earned  for  him  the  title  of  one 
of  the  great  innovators  of  his  time. 

His  finely  conceived  and  boldly  executed  jewelry  created  a  sensation 
among  his  fellow  craftsmen,  and  since  the  Paris  exposition  of  1900  he 
has  come  to  be  recognized  as  an  epoch-maker,  one  who  had  the  courage  to 
break  with  old  traditions  and  enter  new  fields  where  his  fertile  imagination 
instinctively  drew  fresh  inspiration  direct  from  nature. 

His  latest  productions  are  the  outcome  of  original  experiments  in  the 
ancient  art  of  the  glass  blower,  to  which  he  brings  a  rare  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  his  material,  realizing  that 
much  of  the  beauty  of  glass  lies  hidden  in  its  crystalline  purity  and  simplic- 
ity of  form.  Seldom  does  the  strange  or  bizarre  find  a  way  into  his  designs. 
They  may  often  be  daring  and  audacious,  but  never  does  he  strain  after 
effect  nor  consciously  strike  a  sensational  note. 

Some  of  the  water  bottles  he  has  designed,  with  long  slender  necks  and 
bodies  showing  sinuous  lines  of  grace  and  symmetry,  are  utterly  devoid  of 
ornamentation,  depending  upon  the  crystalline  clearness,  soft  transparency, 
and  shimmering  translucency  which  are  the  most  beautiful  characteristics 
of  glass.  Other  bottles  have  flattened  bodies  that  are  easily  grasped,  with 
decorations  that  follow  the  form,  thus  accentuating  its  charm.  Always  the 
form  is  made  appropriate  to  its  purpose,  and  ornamentation  is  added  to 
emphasize  some  beauty  of  line  or  enhance  its  delicate  proportions. 

THE  articles  for  the  toilet  are  conceived  with  grace  and  lightness  of 
touch,  and  bedecked  with  dainty,  airy  figures  that  lightly  touch  their 
surfaces,  or  with  blossoms  and  leaves  that  seem  part  of  the  perfume  within. 
These  delicate  figures  are  so  lightly  handled  that  there  is  never  a  feeling 
of  weight  upon  the  fragile  surface  that  they  adorn. 

Pomade,  jewel,  and  powder  boxes,  mirrors,  seals,  and  paperweights  are 
all  exquisitely  feminine,  each  one  being  in  itself  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  rare 
bit  of  vertu. 

Form  and  design  are  more 
deeply  emphasized  in  all  the  ex- 
amples of  this  glass  than  color, 
which  is  very  restrained  in  its 
application.  When  color  is  in- 
troduced. It  IS  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  contrast  or  for  getting 
certain  effects  in  light  and  shade. 
Sometimes  a  subtle  copper  or 
amber  tint  pervades  some  of  the 
pieces,  as  is  adequately  shown  in 
a  vase  designed  for  pure  orna- 
ment. It  is  enriched  with  a  de- 
coration of  pine  cones,  modeled  in 
high  relief,  the  pattern  being  some- 
what conventionalized  yet  retain- 
ing all  the  feeling  of  this  pungent 
product  of  the  woods.  The  deli- 
cacy of  the  modeling  is  emphasized 
by  the  glint  of  the  high  lights,  but 
there  are  also  rich  shadows  hidden 
in  the  deeper  color  tones.  The 
lower  part  of  the  vase  is  without 
decoration  other  than  the  lumin- 
ous tints  of  the  glass. 

Another  vase  is  of  a  delicate. 


transparent  green.  Mr.  Lalique  is 
also  fond  of  using  pensive,  vapory 
grayswhen  his  design  demands  the 
elimination  of  transparency  and  he 
wishes  to  procure  an  opaque  effect. 
This  is  shown  in  a  lovely  jewel  box 
overlaid  with  a  pattern  of  leaves 
that  seem  to  have  drifted  lightly 
upon  Its  surface. 


I 


Types  of  Mr.  Lalique's  ornamental  vases.  The  central  one  is  utilized 
as  a  lighting  fixture,  the  electric  bulb  being  concealed  inside  the  bowl 


N  WORKING  for  results  his 
methods  are  as  diverse  as  those 
of  the  potter  and  sculptor.  The 
copper-colored  vase  already  re- 
ferred to  has  a  decoration  modeled 
in  high  relief;  another  vase  shown 
in  the  same  picture  has  its  surface 
incised,  the  decoration  of  birds  and 
fruit  blossoms  being  thus  shown  in  sharp  silhouette.  Just  how  he  gets  such 
brilliant  results  is  known  only  to  Mr.  Lalique.  Some  of  the  pieces  are  cast  on 
the  mold  and  then  carved  and  cut  on  the  wheel,  or  frequently  modeled  by 
hand.  Some  of  the  more  fragile  pieces  are  probably  blown.  The  composition 
of  the  glass  is  a  result  of  years  of  experimenting  and  so  far  its  secret  remains 
unrevealed.  He  utilizes  ail  the  processes  and  f:icilities  that  experience  and  in- 
vention and  his  great  talent  have  vouchsafed  him.  He  has  learned  to  utilize 
and  make  subservient  to  his  needs  the  services  of  the  machine,  by  which  he  is 
able  to  produce  a  greater  number  of  pieces  without  affecting  the  artistic  qual- 
ity of  his  work;  for  though  many  of  his  productions  can  be  duplicated  by  using 
the  same  mold,  he  limits  their  number,  tliat  each  may  retain  its  early  perfec- 
tion. He  combines  and  \  aries  his  molds  so  skilfully  tiiat  there  is  ever  a  fresh 
diversity  even  when  the  same  pattern  is  employed,  but  to  each  example  he  gives 
a  personal  touch  that  stamps  it  witti  the  unmistakable  hand  of  a  master. 


o 


In  articles  for  the  toilet,  jewel  boxes,  seals,  paperweights,  etc.,  form  and  design  are  emphasized,  and 
are  all  conceived  with  grace  and  lightness  of  touch.   Each  article  is  in  itself  a  rare  bit  of  reilu 


^NE  of  the  problems  th;it  assails  the  modern  decorator  is  to  find  suitable 
ng  fixtures.  Mr.  Lalique  has  turned  his  atten- 
tion in  this  direction  also,  and  for  the  first  time  we,  in  America,  have  been 
able  to  see  some  of  his  lamps  and  larger  fixtures.  He  has,  in  most  cases, 
made  use  of  a  bowl  or  vase  of  simple  opaque  glass  in  which  an  electric  bulb 
is  inserted,  and  through  this  the  light  that  filters  through  is  subdued  and 
softened.  From  the  mouth  of  the  vase  emanates  a  crystal-clear  piece  of 
glass  cut  to  follow  and  accentuate  the  shape  of  the  vase  and  this  is  embel- 
lished with  a  handsome  decoration  that  looks  like  heavy  silver  metal.  It 
is  only  on  rare  occasions  that  Mr.  Lalique  seeks  to  depart  from  the  simple 
and  direct  methods  that  he  usually  employs  to  try  to  deceive  the  observer 
into  thinking  that  the  medium  with  which  he  is  working  is  other  than  it 
really  is.    In  this  case  what  appears  to  be  metal  is,  in  reality,  only  a  verj' 

clever  imitation  which  he  has 
worked  out  in  glass.  Although 
interesting  as  an  experiment, 
it  does  not  altogether  please  es- 
thetically.  The  designs,  however, 
are  very  beautiful.  The  one^shown 
here  is  of  fruit  blossoms,  and  an- 
other of  particularly  happy  con- 
ception IS  of  two  peacocks  whose 
graceful  lines  lend  themselves  well 
to  a  decorative  scheme.  There 
are  also  some  smaller  lamps  in- 
tended for  use  in  the  more  inti- 
mate boudoir  and  for  the  desk  and 
bedside  table. 

He  is  at  his  best  when  he  puts  in 
permanent  form  the  little,  humble 
creatures  that  he  has  studied  with 
such  minute  care.  L'pon  seals  and 
paperweights  he  has  depicted 
with  deep  sentiment  bright-winged 
insects,  bees,  butterflies,  and  flying 
birds.  Indeed,  he  has  caught  them 
poised  for  action  and  one  can 
hardly  believe  tha'.  so  subtle  a 
rendering  can  be  produced  in  so 
hard  and  brittle  a  substance. 
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The  Instrument  of  the  Immortals 

There  has  been  but  one  supreme  piano  in  the  history  of  music.  In 
the  days  of  Liszt  and  "Wagner,  of  Rubinstein  and  Berlioz,  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  Steinway  was  as  unquestioned  as  it  is  today.  It 
stood  then,  as  it  stands  now,  the  chosen  instrument  of  the  masters — 
the  inevitable  preference  wherever  great  music  is 
understood  and  esteemed. 

STEINWAY  Q  SONS,  Steinway  Hall,  107-109  E.  14th  Street,  New  York 

Subway  Express  Stations  at  the  Door 
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Bouse  o/f .  P.  Clarke,  Esq.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.   Aymar  Embury  11,  Architect,  New  York  City. 


'White  Pine  in  Home  Building" 

is  beautifully  illustrated  with  old 
Colonial  and  Modern  homes,  full 
of  valuable  information  and  sug- 
gestions on  home-building,  and 
gives  a  short,  concise  statement 
of  the  merits  of  White  Pine.  Send 
for  it  now.  There  is  no  charge  for 
it  to  prospective  home-builders. 


THERE  are  two  things  you  want  of  the 
wood  you  put  on  the  outside  of  your 
house— long  life  and  the  ability  to  "stay  put" . 
In  these  respects  there  is  a  vast  difference 
in  the  various  woods  on  the  market  today. 

Nature  didn't  make  them  all  alike.  She  made 
some  good  for  one  use,  and  some  for  another. 
If  you  will  select  woods  with  regard  to  their 
fitness  for  particular  uses,  you  will  experience 
no  disappointment. 

White  Pine 

Three  centuries  of  building  in  America  have  brought  out  the 
fact  that  no  other  wood  so  successfully  withstands  exposure 
to  the  weather  as  White  Pine. 

And  it  is  more  than  just  durable.  It  holds  its  place  perfectly 
— even  in  the  most  delicate  mouldings  and  carvings — without 
warping  or  splitting  or  opening  at  the  joints. 

It  is  this  long  and  satisfactory  service  that  makes  White  Pine 
the  most  economical  wood  for  home-building. 

WHITE  PINE  BUREAU, 

I ^02  Merchants  Bank  Buildings  St,  Paul^  Minn. 


Stained  tuith  Cabot's  Creosote  Stains. 
If.  H.  Symonds,  Architect  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


Camps  and  Bungalows 

are  even  more  appropriate  than  country  and 
suburban  houses,  for  coloring  with 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains 

The  colors  are  soft,  rich  and  transparent,  and  they  bring 
out  the  grain  and  texture  of  the  wood  in  a  way  that  is  es- 
pecially suitable  for  houses  of  this  type.  A  "paimy"  effect 
spoils  a  bungalow.  Anyone  can  apply  Cabot's  Stains  so 
that  even  if  skilled  labor  cannot  be  had  a  perfect  job  can 
be  done.  They  wear  as  well  as  paint,  preserve  the  wood 
much  better  and  are 

"50%  Cheaper  than  Paint" 

you  can  get  Cabot's  Stains  all o7'r.r  the  rountry.  Send 
for  stained  -wood  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Mfg.  Chemists 
147  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Z4  W.  Ktrzie  St.,  Chicago  525  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


GEORGE  ADE'S 

HAND-MADE  FABLES 


A  NEW  gathering  of  the  George  Ada 
Fables,  each  with  a  bright  and  shining 
point  upon  which  a  human  foible  is  trans- 
fixed. With  the  McCutcheon  illustrations, 
it  is  a  gallery  of  American  portraits  and 
genre  pictures. 


At  all  booksellers'  Net,  $1.60 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 


Foster  on  Auction.    By  R.  F.  FOSTER,  author  of  "  Foster'* 

Complete  Bridge,"  "Foster's  Complete  Hovle,"  etc.,  etc. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.    Illustrated;  360  pages; 

5  X  7j  in.;  price  $2  net. 

A  complete  exposition  of  the  latest  develop- j 
ments  of  modern  auction,  with  the  full  code  ofi 
the  official  laws  and  130  deals  from  actual  play. 

Drink.  By  Vance  Thompso.N,  author  of  "E^t  and  Grow 
Thin."  "E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  231  pages;  4J  x  7i 
in.;  price  $  1.25. 

A  new  and  revised  edition  of  "Drink  and  Be 
Sober." 

Out  and  About  Lonclon.  By  THOMAS  BuRKE,  author  of 
"Limehouse  Nights,"  "Nights  in  London," etc.    Henry  Holt 

6  Co.,  New  York.    190  pages;  5  x  7^  in.;  price  $1.40  net. 

Sketches  of  London  in  war  time  . 

Vacation  Tramps  in  New  England  Highlands.  By  ALLEN 
Chamberlain.  Houghton  M.fHin  Co.,  Boston  and  New 
York.    Illustrated;  164  pages;  4J  x  6i  in.;  price  SI. 25  net. 

Describing  walking  tours  varying  from  trips 
of  a  day  or  two  to  a  two  weeks'  vacation. 

Air  Men  O'War.  By  BoYD  Cable,  author  of  "Between  the 
Lines,"  "Front  Lines,"  "Grapes  of  Wrath,"  etc.,  etc.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated;  246  pages;  5  x  7| 
in.;  price  $1.75  net. 

Stories  of  our  men  of  the  air  service  written 
at  tlie  front  in  France.. 

Jim:  The  Story  of  a  Backwoods  Police  Dog.  By  Major 
Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  author  of  "The  Backwoodsmen," 
"Kings  in  Exile,"  etc.,  etc.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York; 
216  pages;  5  x  7  in;  price  $1.50. 

A  collection  of  short  stories  of  the  West,  which 
takes  its  title  from  the  first  one.  Six  of  the  nine 
stories  relate  incidents  in  the  life  of  Jim. 

The  American  Hunting  Dog.  By  Warren  H.  MlLLER, 
I^ormer  Editor  of  Field  and  Stream;  author  of  "Rifles  and 
Shotguns,"  "Campmg  Out,"  etc.  George  H.  Doran  Co., 
New  York.    Illustrated;  252  pages;  5^  x  85  in.;  price  $2.50. 

The  Story  of  the  dog  breeds  used  in  hunting, 
with  practical  information  on  raising  and  training 
your  hunting  dog. 

Another  Sheaf.  By  JOHN  GALSWORTHY.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York.    336  pages;  5i  x  75  in.;  price  $1.50  net. 

A  new  volume  of  Mr.  Galsworthy's  character- 
istic essays  and  studies,  that  deal  for  the  most  part 
with  questions  concerning  reconstruction. 

The  Sky  Pilot  in  No  Man's  Land.  By  RALPH  CoNNOR, 
author  of  "The  Major,"  "The  Sky  Pilot,"  etc.  George  H. 
Doran  Co.,  New  York.  319  pages;  5J  x  7J  in.;  price  $1.50 
net. 

A  romance  of  the  air  service. 

The  Secret  City.  By  HiioH  Walpole,  author  of  "The  Dark 
I'orcst,"  "The  Green  Mirror,"  "  Fortitude,"  etc.,  etc.  George 
H.  Doran  Co.,  New  York.  386  pages;  51  x  TJ  in.;  price 
S;i.<iO  net. 

A  philosophic  study  of  Russian  minds  and 
matters,  through  which  runs  the  romance-tragedy 
of  a  Russian  home. 

Sir  Harry.  By  ARCHIBALD  MARSHALL,  author  of  "  The.Home 
of  Merrilees,"  "The  Eldest  Son,"  "The  Old  Order  Changeth," 
etc.,  etc.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.  375  pages;  5  x 
7J  in.;  price  $2. 

The  story  of  a  young  Englishman  who  was 
brought  up  in  seclusion  that  he  might  remain 
uncontaminated  by  the  world,  and  the  meta- 
morphosis that  his  enlistment  in  the  Great  War 
brought  about. 

Our  Many-Sided  Navy.  By  ROBERT  WILDER  Neeser, 
author  of  "  .\  Landsman's  Log,"  etc.  Yale  University  Press, 
New  Haven,  Conn.    220  pages;  6i  x  9 J  in.;  price  $3. 

The  story  of  our  Navy,  based  upon  personal 
experience  and  observation.  The  author  is  a 
close  student  of  naval  affairs,  and  for  months  at 
a  time  has  been  permitted  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment to  live  on  board  one  or  another  of  our  bat- 
tleships, so  that  his  information  is  first  hand. 

Voltaire  in  His  Letters.  Translated  by  S.  G.  TalLEN- 
TYRE,  author  of  "The  Life  of  Voltaire,"  "The  Friends  of  Vol- 
taire," etc.  Frontispiece.  270  pages;  51  x  8|  in.;  price 
$3.50  net. 

A  selection  from  Voltaire's  correspondence 
chosen  from  the  eighteen  large  volumes  of  his 
letters,  with  a  preface  and  foreword  by  M. 
Tallentyre. 

(Continued  on  page  118) 
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H  One  looks  to  the  valves  first— 
when  a  heating  system  gives  trouble 

T)  ADIATOR  valves  play  a  vital  part  in  determining 
the  degree  of  satisfaction  and  comfort  obtained 
from  a  heating  system. 

More  often  than  not  "trouble"  is  traced  to  the  light 
weight  valves  commonly  used,  which  give  way  under 
the  strains  of  contraction  and  expansion  or  the  distor- 
tion of  piping  due  to  the  settling  of  a  building  and 
consequent  changing  floor  levels. 

Jenkins  Radiator  Valves,  having  extra  weight  and 
strength  and  being  designed  for  extreme  service,  not 
the  average,  are  unaffected  by  the  heavy  strains  they 
will  inevitably  be  called  upon  to  bear. 

Jenkins  valves  open  easily  and  close  tightly,  facilitating 
the  regulation  of  heat  to  any  degree.  Provided  with 
ample  packing  space,  they  assure  against  leakage. 

Service  and  satisfaction  considered,  Jenkins  installa- 
tions cost  less  than  the  ordinary  light  weight  valves. 
Consult  with  your  architect  or  send  for  descriptive 
literature  about  Jenkins  Radiator  Valves. 

JENKINS  BROS. 


/EN  KINS  Automatic 
Air  Valves  keep  the 
radiators  free  from  air,  per- 
mitting an  uninterrupted 
passage  of  steam  and  elim- 
inating hissing,  pound i 
and  other  disagreeable 
noises. 


80  White  Street 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


Chicago 
St.  Louis 
San  Francisco 
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IS  TH^T  YOWB^CA^l 

"By  ^ylLEXANDER  JOHNSTON 


A FOOLISH  question  is  it,  that  is  pro- 
pounded above?  Would  you  know 
your  car  under  any  circumstances, 
brothers  of  the  motoring  fraternity? 
How  would  you  tell  it  if  the  vehicle  were  suddenly 
presented  to  your  view,  pamted  from  stem  to 
stern  in  a  totally  different  color  from  the  one  that 
last  delighted  your  proudly  possessive  eye?  More 
than  200,000  motor  car  owners  in  this  country 
every  year  are  called  upon  to  identify  their  cars 
under  some  such  difficult  circumstances;  how  do 
you  suppose  they  manage  to  make  the  identifica- 
tion? The  answer  is  that  many  of  them  don't, 
and  they  experience  the  pleasing  sensation  of 
seeing  some  other  claimant  walk  off  with  a 
car  that  they  are  morally  certain  belongs  to 
them. 

This  question  of  being  able  to  identify  one's 
car  under  any  and  all  circumstances  has  a  number 
of  difficult  angles  because  of  conditions  in  this 
country.  The  first  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that 
our  automobile  factories  turn  out  cars  precisely 
alike  down  to  the  last  nut  and  bolt,  in  lots  that 
run  into  the  hundred  thousands.  The  second 
phase  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  fact  that  200,000 
cars  are  stolen  annually  in  America.  This  means 
that  every  day  in  the  year  many  recovered  cars 
of  the  same  make  and  model  are  being  brought 
into  the  police  stations  of  the  larger  cities.  In 
practically  every  case  there  are  several  claimants 
for  possession  of  the  recovered  car.  How  is  the 
owner  to  prove  his  right  to  regain  possession  of 
his  vehicle? 

to  say,  the  identification  offered  by 
-I-  the  average  owner  is  of  the  flimsiest  nature. 
He  probably  has  a  number  of  dents  and  scratches, 
a  twisted  bolt,  a  cracked  spoke,  a  bent  wire,  or 
some  other  equally  ephemeral  marks  by  which  he 
satisfies  himself  that  he  is  looking  at  his  own  well, 
beloved  old  boat.  If  the  thief  was  anything  but 
the  veriest  amateur,  he  lost  no  time  in  removing 
all  the  little  tell-tale  marks  that  the  owner  might 
depend  on  for  identification. 

The  ordinary  careful  car  owner  will  want  some 
more  difinite  means  of  identifying  his  vehicle,  no 
matter  what  company  he  may  find  it  in,  and  it 
is  our  purpose  to  try  to  suggest  some  fairly  satis- 
factory methods  of  marking  the  car  for  possible 
future  contingencies. 

npO  BEGIN  with,  let  us  suggest  the  advisa- 
bility  of  making  a  chart  of  the  marks  placed 
on  the  car.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  mem- 
ory is  rather  a  broken  reed  to  lean  upon  in 
the  case  of  most  of  us,  and  exact  descriptions  of 
markings,  borne  out  by 
indicated  measurements, 
will  be  more  convinc- 
ing than  semi-accurate 
rememberings.  There- 
fore in  placing  identi- 
fication marks  on  the 
car,  make  a  chart  in 
which  the  location  of 
each  mark  is  accurately 
indicated. 

Secondly,  let  us  call 
attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  better  to  have  a 
multiplication  of  mark- 


ings than  to  trust  to  two  or  three.  This  is  because 
the  professional  automobile  thief  is  extraordinar- 
ily clever  in  all  branches  of  his  craft  and  carefully 
removes  all  marks  that  may  serve  to  identify 
the  car  as  stolen  property.  These  thieves  work 
in  bands  and  many  of  them  have  completely 
equipped  garages,  where  they  not  only  remove 
engine  numbers  and  similar  markings  that  may 
serve  to  identify  cars,  but  in  many  cases  they 
actually  take  down  two  or  three  cars  of  the  same 
make  and  reassemble  the  parts  into  what  amounts 
to  two  or  three  new  vehicles.  For  this  reason,  if 
marks  are  placed  in  a  dozen  or  twenty  different 
places,  there  is  a  better  chance  of  the  owner 
actually  finding  some  of  them  than  if  he  trusts 
to  a  few  more  obvious  markings. 

TN  PLACING  the  identification  marks  it  is 
well  to  locate  them  in  out-of-the-way  places 
and  to  hide  them  from  too  ready  discovery.  The 
more  of  them  that  escape  the  careful  scrutiny  of 
the  thief,  the  more  chances  the  owner  has  of 
reclaiming  his  property,  in  case  the  police  happen 
to  get  it  back. 

One  of  the  most  practical  ways  of  marking  the 
car  is  to  have  a  prick  punch  made  in  the  form  of 
initials  or  of  some  distinctive  mark.  It  is  a 
simple  matter  to  place  these  marks  on  various 
parts  of  the  frame  and  mechanism,  in  places  where 
they  will  not  readily  be  noticed,  but  where  the 
owner  can  point  them  out  in  case  of  need.  For 
instance,  punch  marks  on  the  under  part  of  the 
frame,  beneath  tiie  axles,  on  the  springs,  on  the 
gearset  housing,  on  the  back  part  of  the  differ- 
ential housing,  inside  the  flywheel,  in  various 
nooks  and  corners  of  the  engine,  may  prove  a  very 
present  help  in  time  of  trouble. 

A  very  ingenious  method  of  marking  the 
frame  is  to  drill  a  shallow  hole,  just  deep  enough 
to  hold  a  little  drop  of  lead,  which  is  melted  and 
run  in.  Later  this  tiny  spot  of  lead  is  smoothed 
off  and  smeared  with  grease  until  it  is  invisible 
to  any  but  the  owner's  eye.  When  it  is  necessary 
to  identify  the  car  the  rightful  owner  has  only  to 
scrape  a  little  of  the  lead  ofF,  to  establish  his 
right  of  possession  in  any  court. 

/~\NE  clever  owner  of  a  popular  make  of  car 
recently  was  enabled  to  reclaim  his  vehicle 
after  it  had  been  stolen,  by  a  simple  little  piece 
of  foresiglitedness.  Along  the  running  board  of 
the  car  was  a  brass  strip,  held  in  place  by  four 
brass  screws.  Taking  his  brace  and  bit,  he  had 
drilled  three  extra  holes,  equally  spaced  among 
the  original  screws.  He  drove  in  brass  screws 
exactly  like  those  used  in  the  first  place  and  thus 
had  a  distinct  difference  from  other 
cars  of  the  same  make  and  model. 
He  had  only  to  point  out  the  seven 
screws  in  his  running  board,  as  against 
the  four  usually  employed,  to  con- 
vince the  police  officials  that  the 
vehicle  belonged  to  him.  Incident- 
ally, it  is  in  ingenious  little  dodges 
like  this,  which  will  escape  even  the 
cunningest  thief,  that  the  best  iden- 
tification marks  are  found. 


A 

actually  saved  his  car.    This  vehicle 


ND  that  reminds  us  of  another 
man's   ingenuity,  whereby  he 


was  fitted  with  a  dash  clock  of  well  known 
make.  On  the  face  of  this  instrument  appeared 
the  engraved  legend  "  Soandso  Watch  Com- 
pany." Beneath  this  inscription  the  car  owner 
had  engraved  the  words  "A.  B.  Jones,  Agent." 
The  A.  B.  Jones  was  his  own  name  and  the 
agent  was  pure  camouflage,  but  it  worked,  for 
it  never  occurred  to  the  thief  who  got  his  car 
that  the  innocent  appearing  inscription  hid  a 
trap  that  was  to  send  him  to  jail. 

Another  very  useful  method  of  marking  the 
car  is  to  place  minute  marks  of  some  kind  in  such 
locations  as  the  rim  of  the  headlights,  the  hub 
caps,  the  cap  of  the  fuel  tank,  etc.  It  is  better  to 
use  some  meaningless  mark  for  this  purpose 
rather  than  initials,  as  the  latter  will  be  self- 
evident  in  their  design,  whereas  the  former  may 
escape  notice  if  they  are  executed  with  some  de- 
gree of  apparent  carelessness. 

Unlikely  as  it  may  seem  at  first  glance,  the  up- 
holstery offers  one  of  the  best  locations  about 
the  car  for  concealing  identification  marks 
against  the  day  of  judgment.  It  is  a  very  simple 
matter  to  lift  out  a  few  of  the  tacks  that  hold  the 
upholstery  leather  in  place  and  to  slip  beneath 
this  outer  covering  a  visiting  card  or  some  other 
unmistakable  identification  means. 

1  he  woodwork  of  the  car  offers  some  oppor- 
tunity for  hidden  markings.  The  floor  boards 
are  easily  lifted  and  a  few  cryptic  scratches  on 
the  under  side  will  never  be  noticed. 

'  I  "'HIS  recalls  a  case  which  recently  occurred 
in  a  Pennsylvania  court,  where  a  car 
owner  was  called  upon  to  identify  his  pur- 
loined property.  Fhe  vehicle  had  been  given  a 
coat  of  dark  red  enamel,  in  place  of  its  original 
blue,  much  of  the  equipment  had  been  changed, 
a  banged  fender  had  been  replaced  by  a  new  one. 
The  owner  lifted  out  the  front  seat.  Under- 
neath it  were  three  wooden  strips,  holding  the 
framework  in  place.  Feeling  along  the  upper  edge 
of  one  of  these,  he  gave  an  exclamation  of  satis- 
faction and  presently  produced  a  sliver  of  visiting 
card  with  his  name  on  it,  which  had  been  fastened 
in  that  obscure  location  by  means  of  two  thumb 
tacks.  He  drove  off  in  his  ancient  bus,  which  had 
been  completely  renovated  at  the  expense  of  the 
energetic  thief. 

The  gentleman  just  mentioned  had  pretty 
nearly  mastered  the  philosophy  of  marking  his 
car  for  possible  future  identification.  The  true 
inwardness  of  the  problem  is  to  place  the  marks 
in  the  most  obscure  positions  and  to  make  them 
of  such  a  character  that  the  thief  will  be  likely  to 
consider  them  simply  accidental  imperfections 
incidental  to  service.  In  this  way  there  is  a 
good  chance  of  their 
coming  through  even  a 
course  in  a  thieves'  gar- 
age and  alteration  plant. 
And  certainly  in  the  pres- 
ent prevalence  of  auto- 
mobile stealing,  when 
one  tenth  of  the  annual 
output  of  all  ourfactories 
is  stolen  every  year, 
no  owner  is  justified  in 
trusting  to  luck  to  be 
able  to  substantiate  his 
claim  to  a  car  recovered 
from  dishonest  hands. 
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Go  to  a  Legitimate  Dealer 
and  Get  a  Legitimate  Tire 


THIS  year  the  American 
people  will  spend  more 
than  $900,000,000  for 
automobile  tires. 

Tires  are  one  of  the  larg- 
est items  in  the  motorist's 
budget. 

The  cost  is  making  even 
careless  buyers  think  and  in- 
quire. 

And  the  more  they  in- 
quire, the  smaller  will  grow 
the  influence  of  hearsay  and 
the  irresponsible  tire  dealer. 
*       *  * 

We  have  all  met  the  man 
who  takes  his  opinions  ready- 
made. 

He  tells  everything  he 
knows.  He  knows  more 
about  every  car  than  the 
man  who  made  it,  where  to 
buy  the  cheapest  truck — 
how  to  get  the  biggest  bar- 
gain in  tires. 

He  always  arouses  a  certain 
amount  of  wonder  in  the  un- 
knowing. They  never  think 
to  ask  him  where  he  gets  his 
secrets. 


Every  time  you  drive  your  car 
along  a  track  or  a  rut  in  a  country 
road  you  are  taking  some  life  out 
of  your  tires. 

Worn  frogs  and  switches  often 
cause  small  cuts,  which  are  rapidly 
enlarged  by  the  action  of  gravel 
and  moisture.  Ruts  and  track 
slots  pinch  the  tire,  wearing  away 
the  tread  where  their  edges  strike  it. 

It  is  well  to  avoid  such  places 
as  much  as  possible. 


"Somebody  says"  and 
"everybody  does"  are  respon- 
sible for  more  wrong  impres- 
sions about  tires  than  any- 
thing else  you  can  think  of. 

It  is  on  the  people  who 
come  under  the  influences 
of  these  phrases  that  the  irre- 
sponsible dealer  thrives. 

*       *  * 

You  generally  find  him 
with  the  name  of  a  standard 
tire  displayed  in  his  windows 
to  give  an  impression  of 
quality. 

But  when  you  get  inside 
the  first  thing  he  begins  to 
talk  about  is  price  and  sub- 
stitution. 


What  the  thoughtful  mo- 
torist is  looking  for  today  is 
better  tires. 

He  goes  to  a  legitimate 
dealer  and  gets  a  legitimate 
tire. 

The  quality  idea — the  idea 
of  a  quality  tire,  of  a  dealer 
who  believes  in  quality — is 
commanding  a  greater  re- 
spect from  a  larger  portion  of 
the  motoring  public  all  the 
time. 

It  is  the  idea  on  which  the 
United  States  Rubber  Com- 
pany was  founded — on  which 
it  has  staked  a  greater  in- 
vestment than  any  other 
rubber  organization  in  the 
world. 

Build  a  tire  that  will  do 
more,  a  better  tire  than  was 
built  before,  and  you  are  sure 
of  a  large  and  loyal  following. 

We  have  never  been  able 
to  build  enough  U.  S.  Tires 
to  go  around. 


United  States  Tires 

United  States        Rubber  Company 


Fifty-three  Factories         The  oldest  and  largest  Rubber  Organization  in  the  World         Two  hundred  and  thirty-five  Branches 
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THE  START 

It's  not  going  to  be  easy, 
but  J  think  I  can  do  it 


rhe  AMBITIOUS  TREE-TOAD 

Photographs  by  J^EHMAN  WENDELL 

Being  of  an  inquisitive  turn  of  mind,  Mr.  Toad  deter- 
mines to  rise  from  his  lowly  station  and  find  out  for 
himself  what  life  is  like  viewed  from  an  eminence 


SUCCESS 

After  all,  nothing  is  worth  while 
unless  you  have  to  struggle  for  it 


A  PAUSE  FOR  BREATH 
The  view  from  here  is  already  lovely 


ALMOST  THERE 
Steady  now!    One  more  effort  and  I'll  be  there 


LUXURY  THAT  PRESERVES  THE  THOROUGHBRED 
DISTINCTIVENESS  OF  SIMPLICITY  IS  THE  STAMP  OF 
HUDSON  ENCLOSED  CAR  CHARM.  EACH  OF  THIS 
VARIETY  OF  TYPES  IS  NOTABLE  FOR  EXQUISITE 
FINISH  AND  DETAIL.  AND  ALL  ARE  UNLIMITED 
IN  RANGE  OF  UTILITY  AND  PERFORMANCE. 
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An  "Extra  Metal  Quality"— 

that  gives  greater  distance 

TWrOST  of  us  want  clubs  that  put  "results"  entirely 
up  to  our  actual  golfing  ability— our  form.  This 
is  the  special  reason  why  so  many  thousands  of 
golfers  have  in  the  past  year  or  so  switched  to 
Monel  Metal  Golf  Heads.  The  cause  is  more  than 
psychological — more  than  accidental.  It  is  because 
the  nickel  alloy  known  as  Monel  Metal  possesses 
an  "extra  "resiliency,"  an  added  metal  quality  that 
establishes  a  clean-cut  compact  of  ball  and  metal, 
^  giving  greater  distance. 

Monel  Metal  Golf  Club  Heads  are  fabricated  by  a 
process  that  insures  a  better  control  of  weight- 
balance  in  each  individual  head  model. 


The  same  extra  strength,  the  same  durability,  the 
same  wonderful  power  to  resist  corrosion,  to  live 
longer  against  superheated  steam  and  deadly  acids 
in  commercial  use,  makes  Monel  Metal  superior 
for  Golf  Club  Heads, 

Try  the  "feel"  of  one.  If  your  usual  source  cannot  supply 
you,  write  us  for  descriptive  booklet.  Address  the  Monel 
Metal  Products  Corporation,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  NICKEL  COMPANY 

43  Exchange  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  NICKEi:  COMPANY 


"No  library  complete  wiihout  Kipling  complete" 


CUNARD 

ANCHOR 

Regiilar  Services 
NEW  YORK  LIVERPOOL 
NEW  YORK -CHERBOURG-SOUTHAMPTON 
N.  Y.-PLYMOUTH-HAVRE-SOUTHAMPTON 
N.Y.-PLYMOUTH-CHERBOURG-LIVERPOOL 
NEW  YORK-PLYMOUTH-HAVRE-LONDON 
NEW  YORK-L'DERRY-GLASGOW 

NEW  YORK- 
MEDITERRANEAN 


Schedules  on 
application 

21-24  State  St. 
New  York 

or  Branches 
and  Agencies 


T — » — T- 


#TT  "Waifs  and  Strays"  (by  0.  Henry).  Twelve  new 
jl  0.  Henry  stories — including  the  last  one  he  ever  wrol: — • 
a  complete  0.  Henry  Index,  and  a  collection  of  appreciations 
and  reminiscences  by  Christopher  Morley,  Arthur  W.  Page, 
William  Lyon  Phelps,  Vachell  Lindsay,  Stephen  Lcacoch.,  and 
others.  At  all  booksellers' .  Cloth,  net,  $1 .65;  leather,  $2.50. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


THE  ECONOMIC  RELATION  OF 
THE  HORSE  TO  NATIONAL 
LIFE 

DISCUSSING  the  "Economic  Relation  of 
the  Horse  to  Our  National  Life"  at  the 
recent  organization  meeting  of  the  Horse 
Association  of  America, Wayne  Dinsmore, 
Secretary  of  the  Percheron  Society  of  America, 
gave  some  significant  data  and  made  some  ar- 
resting statements,  among  which  weie  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"The  horse  is — next  to  man  himself — the  most 
efficient  power  unit  in  existence,  delivering  more 
effective  motor  energy  in  proportion  to  energy 
consumed  than  any  other  type  of  motive  power 
unit,  when  the  work  done  as  a  self-reproducing, 
self-repairing  organism   is  taken  into  account. 

From  the  economic  standpoint  the  horse 
requires  a  minimum  of  human  labor  in  his  pro- 
duction and  has  the  merits  of  long  life  and  low 
repair  cost. 

"Horses  can,  in  a  pinch,  exert  a  tractive  pull 
equal  to  more  than  three-fifths  of  their  live 
weight,  or  can,  for  a  short  time,  pull  an  overload 
of  300  to  400  per  cent.  In  this  the  horse  is  un- 
equalled, for  no  other  type  of  motive  power  can 
handle  more  than  a  100  per  cent,  overload. 

"1  he  great  flexibility  of  power  in  horses  is  es- 
pecially valuable  on  the  farm.  One  eight-horse 
team  on  a  double  disk  with  a  harrow  behind,  may 
later  be  broken  into  two  four-horse  teams  for 
seeding  or  into  one  pair  for  planting,  a  four  for 
harrowing,  and  an  extra  pair  for  general  work;  or, 
later,  into  four  separate  teams  for  cultivating. 
No  other  source  of  power  in  actual  use  on  the 
farm  has  this  flexibility.    .    .  . 

"The  total  cost  of  a  good  grade  draft  colt  at 
three  years  of  age  m  acreage  and  labor  amounts 
to  the  use  of  two  and  a  half  acres  of  land  for  three 
seasons,  or  seven  and  a  half  acres  in  all,  at  such 
rent  as  prevails  in  the  community,  plus  sixteen 
and  a  half  days  of  man  labor  and  eight  days  of 
horse  labor.  To  this  cost  we  must  add  the  ser- 
vice fee  for  the  sire  (^20)  and  20  per  cent,  of 
the  foregoing  cost  to  cover  the  colt's  share  of 
fence  and  shelter,  seed  and  machinery,  possible 
loss  of  colts,  veterinary  expenses,  taxes,  and  other 
incidentals.  Against  this  total  cost  at  thirty-six 
months  of  age  of  approximately  $187  we  can 
credit  some  thirty  tons  of  manure  worth  at  least 
$()0,  leaving  the  net  cost  $'-)J." 

I  he  annual  cost  of  maintaining  a  draft  horse 
at  hard  farm  work  consists  of  the  use  of  three 
acres  of  land,  five  and  a  third  days  of  horse  labor, 
and  eleven  days  of  man  labor,  to  which  we  must 
add  10  per  cent,  to  provide  for  extra  horses 
carried  during  the  busy  season,  $10  for  insurance, 
$10  for  shoeing,  and  f>20  for  each  horse's  share  of 
the  overhead.  Putting  this  on  an  average  cash 
basis,  Mr.  Dinsmore  places  the  annual  mainte- 
nance cost  of  a  good  grade  draft  horse  on  the  farm 
at  }?I28,  less  thirteen  tons  of  manure  worth  $3  a 
ton,  or  a  net  cost  of  ^89  per  year. 
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"Wonder  if  I  ought  to  start  out  on  this  trip  with  only  one  spare,  William?  These  tires  have 
been  on  for  nearly  eight  months  now." 

"I  know,  sir,  but  they're  Kelly -Springfields.    I  don't  think  you  need  worry  about  blowouts." 
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It  touches  your  pocketbook 
This  paint  film  test 


Touches  it,  because  it  touches  on 
paint  lastingness,  the  thing  that  most 
of  us  are  the  most  touchy  on,  when 
it  comes  to  paint  and  painting. 

It  happens  that  even  two  coats  of 
paint,  form  a  film  of  protection  less 
than  one  one-hundredth  of  an  inch 
thick.  The  necessity  of  that  thin  film 
being  the  best  possible,  presents  itself 
to  you  most  forcefully. 

One  of  the  vital  requirements  of  a 
good  paint,  is  that  it  be  water  and  mois- 
ture proof.  To  prove  that  Lowe's  High 
Standard  Outside  Paint  is  water  and 
moisture  proof,  we  took  a  two  coat 
film  of  it  and  made  this  test. 


Being  flexible  like  a  sheet  of  rubber, 
we  poured  some  granulated  sugar  on 
it;  tied  it  up  and  suspended  it  for 
weeks  and  weeks  in  a  water  filled 
globe.  When  we  took  it  out,  the 
sugar  was  just  as  dry  and  granularly 
free  from  moisture  as  the  day  it  was 
put  in. 

To  this  test  we  could  add  any  num- 
ber of  others,  just  as  conclusive. 

Write  for  a  piece  of  paint  film;  see 
for  yourself.  Send  10c.  for  our  Happy 
Happening  Book,  which  tells  you  just 
the  things  you  want  to  know;  and 
others  you  ought  to  know,  about  paint 
and  painting. 


^'Lsm  Brothers  o«'po«v 
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,^^,1^  UNDERGROUND 

-</„vlV>^  "^'^  Liarbage  Receivers 

The  Sanitary  way  to  store  garbage 
15  years  on  the  market. 

Thousands  sold — some  in  your  neighboriiood. 

Our  Truck  wliccis  your  ash  Ijarrcl  up  or  down 
steps.    Try  our  Spu  ul  Kiblied  Ash  Barrel. 

Send  for  catulojiue  on  each.  It  will  pay  you. 
Sold  Direct    Look  for  our  Trade  Marks. 

C.  H.  STEPHENSON,  IVIfr.     26  Farrar  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 


O.  HENRY 


rOV  want  his  books  so  that 
you  can  take  them  every- 
where. The  edition  in  red  limp 
leather  is  both  beautiful  and 
convenient.  Twelve  volumes; 
price  $2.50  each. 

Published  by 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 


WE  MAKE 

&  ERECT 


FENCE 


FOR  LAWNS,  DIVISION  LINES.  ORCHARDS. 
GARDENS.  FARMS.  TENNIS  COURT  IN- 
CLOSURES.   POULTRY  AND   DOG  RUNS 


Entrance  Gates 


Rose  Arches 

Catalogue  and  Prices  on  Request 

BROOK  IRON  WORKS.  INC. 

37  BARCLAY  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


The   Book  of   the   Home   Garden.    By  Edith  LorING 

FuLLERTON,  author  of  "How  to  Make  a  Vegetable  Garden  " 
"The  Lure  of  the  Land,"  etc.  D.  Appleton  &  Co  New 
York.    Illustrated;  260  pages;  5f  x  8  in.;  price  $2.50  net. 

A  book  for  the  amateur  that  covers  the  entire 
field  of  gardening — vegetable,  fruit,  and  flower. 

The  Second  Book  of  Modern  Verse.  Edited  by  JESSIE  B 
RiTTENHOUSE,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York' 

224  pages;  3J  x6i  in.;  price  $1.50. 

A  selection  from  the  work  of  contemporaneous 
American  poets,  being  a  supplementary  volume 
to  "The  Little  Book  of  Modern  Verse." 

Ben  the  Battle  Horse.  By  WALTER  A.  Dyer,  author  of 
"Pierrot,  Dog  of  Belgium,"  "Gulliver  the  Great  and 
Other  Dog  Stones,"  etc.,  etc.  Henry  Holt  &  Co  New 
York.    Illustrated;  310  pages;  41  x  7f  in.;  price  $1.50. 

Readers  of  Country  Life  and  animal  lovers 
generally  are  too  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Dyer's 
stories  to  need  any  introduction  to  this  one  re- 
counting the  experiences  of  a  horse  in  the  Great 
War. 

The  Soul  of  the  C.  R.  B.  By  Madame  Saint-Rene'  Tail- 
LANDIER,  Translated  by  Mary  Cadwalader  Jones  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  Illustrated;  233  pages-  5i  x  71 
in.;  price  $1.75. 

The  story  of  the  Hoover  relief  work  in  Belgium 
and  northern  France,  told  by  a  noted  French- 
woman. 

Pinto  Ben  and  Other  Stories.  By  William  S.  Hart  and 
Mary  Hart.  Britton  Pub.  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated- 
95  pages;  4i  X  7-1  in.;  price  $1  net. 

A  book  celebrating  in  verse  and  prose  the  horse, 
the  dog,  and  the  Indian. 

The  Hen  at  Work.  By  Ernest  Cobb,  author  of  "Garden 
Steps."  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  Illustrated: 
233  pages;  4s  x  7;  in.;  price  $1.50. 

A  brief  manual  of  poultry  culture  for  the  man 
who  wishes  to  raise  poultry  in  a  small  way. 

Poems.  By  John  Drinkwater,  author  of  the  play  "Abra- 
ham Lincoln."  Houghton  Mifflm  Co.,  Boston  and  New 
York.    Frontispiece;  208  pages;  4J  X  7  in.;  price  $2. 

A  new  collection  of  Drinkwater's  poems  dating 
from  1908  to  1919,  but  including  no  war  verse. 

American  Painting:  and  Its  Tradition.  By  JOHN  C.  Van 
Dyke,  author  of  "Art  for  Art's  Sake,"  "The  Meaning  of 
Pictures,"  etc.,  etc.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
Illustrated;  270  pages;  5J  x  7J  in.;  price  $2.50  net. 

Personal  narratives  of  the  representative 
American  painters  who  took  part  in  the  artistic 
movement  that  started  in  this  country  shortly 
after  the  Centennial  of  1876,  being  in  eff"ect  a 
critical  summary  of  that  movement. 

Athletes  All.  By  WALTER  Camp.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
Now  York.    Illustrated;  277  pages;  4i  x  7\  in.;  price  $1.50. 

An  authoritative  text  book  of  school,  college, 
and  service  athletics.  The  author  was  promi- 
nent in  training  camp  activities  during  the  war. 

What  to  See  in  America.  By  Clifton  JOHNSON,  author 
of  the  American  Highways  and  Byways  series,  '"The  Pic- 
turesque Hudson,"  "Among  English  Hedgerows,"  etc.,  etc. 
The  MacmiUan  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated;  541  pages; 
5i  X  7i  in.;  price  .$3. 

In  common  with  the  books  of  the  Highways  and 
Byways  series,  thus  volume  concerns  itself  with 
the  human  as  well  as  the  pictorial  interest  of  the 
places  described.  A  chapter  is  given  to  each  of  the 
states  and  to  New  York  City  and  Washington. 

Painting  and  the  Personal  Equation.  By  Charles  H. 
Woodbury,  N.  A.  Houghton  Mifflm  Co..  Boston  and 
New  York.    196  pages;  6  x  7i  in.;  price  .$2.  . 

Dealing  with  the  realities  behind  the  artistic 
processes  and  artistic  appreciation,  consisting  in 
part  of  the  substance  of  six  lectures  given  at 
C)gunquint,  Me.,  m  connection  with  a  course  of 
instruction  in  out-of-door  painting. 

House  and  Garden's  Book  of  Houses.  Edited  by  RICHARD- 
SON Wright,  Editor  of  House  and  Garden.  Conde  Nast 
&  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated;  94  pages;  9!  x  12  in.;  price 
$3.  I 

A  collection  of  more  than  300  illustrations  of 

large  and  small  houses  and  plans,  service  quarters 

and  garages,  and  details  of  doorways,  fireplaces, 

closets,  chimneys,  etc.,  with  descriptive  text. 

A  Little  Garden  the  Year  Round.    By  Gardner  Teall. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co  ,  New  York.    Illustrated;  227  pages; 
55  x8;  in.;  price  $2.50  net. 

Describing  a  garden  wherein  much  joy  was 
found,  experience  gained,  and  spiritual  as  well  as 
mundane  profit  derived,  without  loss  of  prestige 
in  a  practical  neighborhood. 

Applied  Art.  Edited  by  HERBERT  E.  MARTINI;  Honorary 
Editors,  Heyworth  Campbell,  M.  D  C.  Crawford,  J. 
Cotton  Dana,  and  H.  A.  Weissbercer.    Published  by 

F.  K.  Ferenz,  New  York.    10 J  x  14  in.;  price  $12. 

.A  collection  of  designs  comprising  fifty  plates 
showing  the  tendencies  of  American  industrial  art. 
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'^HE  name  ESTEY  on  a  piano  insures 
the  purchaser  the  measure  of  satis- 
faction which  is  always  sought  and  im- 
pHed  but  which  is  not  ofttimes  secured. 

Satisfaction  in  a  piano  is  secured  through 
that  indefinable  something  which  is  built 
into  a  piano  as  a  result  of  years  of  exper- 
ience. It  cannot  be  seen  by  the  eye. 
Neither  can  it  be  appraised  by  running 
the  fingers  over  the  keys  when  a  piano  is 
new.  With  infinite  pains  satisfaction  is 
built  into  the  ESTEY,  an  instrument 
which  has  behind  it  many  years  of  as 
satisfactory  service  as  any  piano  that  has 
been  built  on  the  American  continent. 


ESTEY  PIANO 

New  York 


CO. 


New  York  Studio  and  Retad 
Show  Rooms 
THE  WELTE  STUDIOS  INC. 
Six  Sixty  Seven  Fifth  Avenue 


Dependable  as 
Central  Station 
Service 

Universal  4  K.W.  LiRhting  Plants 
furnish  lisht  and  power  sen.-ioe  that 
s  in  keepinp;  with  the  appointments 
of  the  finest  homes  and  estates. 

It  supplies  unflickering  liRht,  as 
well  as  ample  power  for  household 
conveniences,  with  the  steadiness  and  reliability  of  a 
city  power  plant. 

Run  by  a  quiet,  water-cooled  Universal  Motor  that  bum-; 
either  gasoline,  kerosene  or  gas.  Motor  is  connected  directly  to  a  specially-designed 
8-pole  generator.    Write  for  Bulletin  No.  30  on  Lighting  Plants. 

There  is  also  a  Universal  Marine  Engine  for  your  motor  boat.  Bulletin  No.  29  will  tell 
you  about  it. 


UNIVERSAL  MOTOR  COMPANY 


Station  55 


Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


Four-Cylinder 
Motor 


The  U.  S.  War  Deprtrtiuent  used  more  than  1500  I'ni' 


als  in  t]ic  Army  and  Navy. 


"Rain -Soft"  Water 


from 


Ctermutit 


■  TRADE  MARK 

IWaterRectificationSyst" 


ems 


A  Permuiit  Softener  in  your  home  will  give 
you  "rain-soft"  water  at  any  moment,  from 
every  outlet — with  the  great  advantage  of 
having  that  water  clean,  clear,  live  and 
.sparkling,  which  wasn't  always  true  of  rain 
water. 

I  here  isn't  a  phase  of  home  life  that  Permutit 
will  not  make  happier — an  easier  shave  for 
the  men  folks,  a  more  delightful  shampoo 
for  the  women  folks,  a  more  wholesome  bath 
for  the  kiddies'  tender  skin.  Dainty  lingerie 
IS  washed  without  injury,  flannels  are  soft 
and  sweet,  linens  wiute  and  fresh.  Foods 
are  more  wholesome  and  palatable. 

Any  plumber  can  install  Permiitit,  in  an  old 
home  or  a  new  one.  Any  one  can  care  for 
it — it  is  simple  and  easily  looked  after.  And 
Permutit  is  no  experiment — it  is  in  use  in 
hundred.s  of  homes  and,  in  larger  sizes  the 
country  over,  in  textile  plants,  laundries, 
industrial  works. 

Give  yourself  the  comfort  of  Permutit.  Send 
for  the  booklet,  "Soft  Water  for  Every  Home." 

The  Permutit  Company 


440  Fourth  Ave. 


New  York 


Offices  in  All  Principal  Cities 
Water  Softeners 


Filters 
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The  most  important 
end  of  a  radiator 


Do  you  know  how  a  radiator  works?  Steam  entering 
a  radiator,  gives  up  its  heat,  turns  to  water  and  unless 
this  water  can  escape  it  compresses  the  air  already  there. 
In  the  average  radiator,  attached  to  a  one-pipe  system, 
the  live  steam  rushes  in  and  begins  to  shove  out  the  air 
and  water.  The  water  is  supposed  to  run  down  the  same 
pipe  up  which  the  steam  is  racing.  There  ensues  a  bedlam 
like  a  boiler  factory  with  air  and  water  hissing  and  spit- 
ting from  the  vent. 

Radiators  on  a  two-pipe  system  and  fitted  with  the 
Dunham  Radiator  Trap,  never  knock,  spit,  leak  or  hiss. 
The  Dunham  Trap  automatically  opens  and  lets  out  the 
water  and  air.  Then  when  the  radiator  is  hot  all  over,  it 
automatically  closes  and  keeps  the  steam  in. 

Insist  that  your  architect  specify  a  two-pipe  system 
with  every  radiator  fitted  with  a  Dunham  Radiator 
Trap.  See  that  your  builder  follows  this  specification. 
Then  you  will  have  a  heating  system  which  will  heat  up 
quickly,  quietly  with  low  pressure  steam  and  give  you 
most  heating  comfort  per  ton  of  coal. 

Leading  architects  and  builders  have  recommended  the 
Dunham  Trap  as  standard  equipmentfor  nearlyfifteen  years. 

Existing  steam  heating  systems  can  be  Dunhamized.  Write 
for  "The  Dunham  Home  Heating  Sj/stem"  booklet  and  the  ad- 
dress of  the  nearest  Dunham  Service  Station. 

^UNHflM 

■^HEATING  SERVICE 
C.  A.  Dunham  Company,  Fisher  Building,  Chicago 


Facto 


Branches  in  36  cities  in 
United  States  and  Canada 


Par 


Marshalltown,  Iowa 
Toronto,  Canada 

London  :    64  Regent  House,  Regent  Street,  W.  1. 
Establts.  Manning  &  Cie,  47,  Rue  de  la  Fontaine- au- Rot 


Resilient  After  J^ain  " 

EN=T®IUT=€AS 

Tlie  lerfect  Tennis  Sur^ce 

Have  a  perfect  tennis  court.  You  can 
change  your  present  clay,  sod  or  gravel 
court  to  a  dry,  fast  "E-T-C"  court,  quick- 
ly at  any  time.  , 

Never  muddy,  "heavy"  or  dusty. 

Cool  to  the  feet. 

Balls  bounce  perfectly  true. 

Dark  red  color  shows  flight  of  balls  and 

lines  perfectly. 

Puts  new  joy  into  the  old  game! 

Write  iotBOOKLEt-C,  describing  E.T.C. 
and  full  line  of  Tennis  court  accessories. 

H.  A.  ROBINSON  &  CO. 

128  Water  Street  New  York 


GEORGE  C.  SHEDD'S 

THE  IRON  FURROW 


TALE  of  the  sun-white  stretches  of  the 
Southwest  which  strong  men  are  turn- 
ing into  garden  land,  against  the  will  of 
nature,  and,  sometimes,  as  in  this  story, 
against  the  will  of  man. 


At  all  booksellers' 

DOUBLEDAY, 


PAGE 


Net.  $1.75 

&  CO. 


iP^risNurseriesI 


A  fine  hedgerow,  some  flow- 
ering shrubs,  climbing  vines, 
roses,  a  few  evergreens,  will 
turn  your  lawn  into  a  magic 
carpet,  and  add  to  the  value 
of  your  home. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  to-day  to 
help  you  in  your  planning.  Do  not 
delay  ss  the  shipping  and  planting 
season  is  now  open. 

THE  MORRIS  NURSERIES 
Box  803         West  Chester,  Pa. 


The  Big  Show.  By  Elsie  Janis.  Cosmopolitan  Book 
Corporation,  New  York.  Illustrated;  227  pages;  4|  x  7j 
in.;  price  $1.50. 

Probably  none  of  the  entertainers  of  the 
A.  E.  F.  in  France  is  more  popular  than  Elsie 
Janis.  This  is  the  account  of  her  six  months' 
experiences  overseas,  where  she  gave  more  than 
6oo  concerts  for  the  American  soldiers. 

A  Golden  Age  of  Authors.  By  WILLIAM  W.  ELLSWORTH. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York.  Illustrated; 
305  pages;  51  x  83  in.;  price  $3.75  net. 

Recollections  of  a  publisher.  During  the 
author's  forty-year  connection  with  the  Century 
Company  nearly  all  the  famous  men  and  woman 
of  his  time  were  known  to  him,  which  enables  him 
to  give  a  complete  inside  account  of  an  important 
period  in  American  literature. 

The  French  Blood  in  America.  By  LuciAN  J.  FoSDICK. 
Richard  G.  Badger,  Boston.  Illustrated;  448  pages;  55  x  8i 
in.;  price  $2.50  net. 

Tracing  the  presence  and  the  influence  of  the 
French  Protestant  blood  in  America,  and  showing 
how  important  a  part  it  has  had  in  the  making 
of  our  Republic. 

My  German  Prisons.  By  CAPTAIN  HORACE  GRAY  GlLLI- 
LAND.  Houghton  Mifllin  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York. 
Illustrated;  259  pages;  5  x  7|  in.;  price  $1.50  net. 

Captain  Gilliland,  an  Irish  officer  in  the  British 
army,  was  captured  by  the  Huns  in  IQ14,  and 
made  twelve  attempts  to  escape  before  he  was 
finally  successful  two  and  a  half  years  later. 
He  received  characteristic  boche  treatment  and 
reached  England  seriously  undermined  in  health. 
This  is  the  det;iiled  story  of  his  captivity.  Am- 
bassador James  W.  Gerard  in  his  introduction  to 
the  book  recommends  it  to  those  who  are  inclined 
to  forgive  an  unrepentant  Germany. 

The  Grizzly.  By  Enos  A.  MILLS,  author  of  "The  Story  of 
Scotch,"  "The  Rocky  Mountain  Wonderland,"  etc.,  etc. 
Houghton  Mifllin  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York.  Illustrated; 
289  pages;  55  x  7J  in.;  price  $2  net. 

Mr.  Mills's  acquaintance  with  the  grizzly, 
the  greatest  of  our  wild  animals,  has  been  inti- 
mate, and  this  account  of  his  experiences  and  ob- 
servations leads  one  to  believe  with  him  that  the 
grizzly  is  equal  to  the  dog  in  intelligence,  the  lion 
in  courage,  and  that  he  is  not  an  enemy  but  a 
friend  to  man,  to  be  cherished  and  preserved 
from  the  extinction  that  threatens  his  race. 

Shaking  Hands  With  England.  By  CHARLES  HANSON 
TowNE,  author  of  "The  Balfour  Visit,"  etc.  George  H. 
Doran  Co.,  New  York.    119  pages;  5S  x  75  in.;  price  $1  net. 

Mr.  Towne,  as  Editor  of  McClure's  Magazine, 
was  one  of  the  group  of  American  editors  who  in 
the  summer  of  1918  visited  England  and  France 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  Anglo-American 
camaraderie.  This  is  an  account  of  the  events 
and  sights  of  that  sojourn. 

Cathedral  Cities  of  France.  By  HERBERT  MARSHALL,  R.  W. 
S.,  and  Hester  Marshall.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York, 
Illustrated;  2(56  pages;  (ij  x  9J  in.;  price  $3. 

Description  of  some,  but  not  all,  of  France's 
c;ithedral  cities,  the  result  of  notes  made  during 
five  summers  spent  in  France.  The  illustrations 
are  from  drawings  by  Mr.  Marshall. 

Mushrooms  on  the  Moor.    By  F.   W.  BoREHAM.  The 

Abingdon  Press.  Cincinnati  and  New  York.     280  pages; 

5x75  in.;  price  $1.25  net. 
Faces  in  the  Fire.    By  F.  W.  Boreham.    The  Abingdon 

Press,  Cincinnati  and  New  York.    272  pages;  5  x  7i  iij.; 

price  $1 .25  net. 

Two  volumes  of  essays  covering  a  wide  diversity 
of  subjects.  The  author  is  a  Tasmanian  philoso- 
pher whose  writings  are  just  becoming  known 
in  this  country. 

Adventures  in  Indigence  and  Other  Essays.  By  Laura 
Spencer  Porter.  The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  Boston. 
247  pages;  4i  x  7J  in.;  price  $1.50. 

Though  entitled  essays,  the  author  claims  these 
papers  to  be  rather  records  of  personal  experience 
and  adventure  and  consequent  belief.  Before 
collection  in  this  volume  they  appeared  serially 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

The  American  Red  Cross  in  the  Great  War.  By  HENRY 
P.  Davison,  Chairman  of  the  War  Council  of  the  American 
Red  Cross.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated; 
303  pages;  55  x  7j  in.;  price  $3. 

The  official  record  of  a  great  achievement, 
written  by  the  man  who  headed  the  more  than 
thirty  million  men  and  women  who  were  enrolled 
in  the  Red  Cross.  The  scope,  character,  and 
effect  of  their  work,  with  something  of  the  vision 
that  inspired  them,  is  the  subject  of  this  book. 
The  illustrations  include  reproductions  from 
forty  photographs  and  a  frontispiece  by  Joseph 
Pennell. 
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THIS  seven-passenger  BIG -SIX  of  126 -inch 
wheelbase,  will  especially  appeal  to  you 
who  realize  the  advantages  that  a  motor  car 
provides  in  more  efficient  transportation,  saving 
of  time  and  increased  pleasure. 

Its  responsive  60-horsepower  motor  bears  out 
its  reputation  for  quick  acceleration,  a  speed  of 
60  miles  an  hour  and  more,  gasoline  economies 
of  14  miles  and  more  per  gallon,  and  over  8000 
miles  per  set  of  tires.  Its  rugged  and  perfectly 
balanced  chassis  insures  comfort  and  convenience 
at  all  speeds.  It  is  upholstered  in  hand-buff^ed 
genuine  leather  and  equipped  with  cord  tires. 

Studebaker  quality,  dominant  {or  68  years, 
is  reflected  in  this  Series  20  BIQ-SIX 
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C.  S.  Waldo,  Kelsey  Healtb. Heated  Living  Room, 
Chestnut  HiU,  Mass.  .^-JM,.  Little,  Jr.,  Architect. 


For  Such  Rooms  As  This 


has  no  jarring  note 
of  insistent  evidence 


In  delightful  rooms,  such  as  this,  with 
the  fireplace  as  its  gathering  spot  of  sen- 
timent, how  essential  it  is  that  the  real 
heating  system  shall  not  be  in  jarringly 
insistent  evidence. 

How  incongruous  are  stacks  of  iron,  or 
unsatisfying  the  artificiality  of  the  at- 
tempts at  concealment. 

In  such  rooms,  as  in  every  room  of  the 
home,  the  Kel'^ey  Health  Heat  is  con- 
spicuous for  its  lack  of  evidence.  The 
only  noticeable  thing  is  its  comfort. 


The  fact  is  that  you  feel  its  comfort,  but 
don't  feel  its  heat.  Whi(  h  latter  fact  is 
ex|)lainal)le,  because  it  heats  with  fresh- 
ly heated  fresh  air,  that's  as  fresh  as  the 
o.xygen-filled  outdoors  itself. 

All  of  which  is  but  an  inkling  of  its 
many  advantages. 

Desiring  further  particulars,  you  will 
find  our  booklet  "Some  Saving  Sense 
on  Healing"  most  interesting. 
Send  for  it. 


NEW  YORK 
103-D  Park  Ave. 


r 


HE  f^LL5E.V 


BOSTON,  9 
40!i-D  P.  O.  Sq.  Bldg. 


In  the  Best  American  Homes 

the  old  fashioned,  unsanitary  wooden  kitchen  table  has 
been  replaced  with  a  handsome  device,  easily  cleaned 
and  built  to  give  long  years  of  valuable  service. 

Deane  's  Cooks  *  Table 

has  an  overhead  rack  for  jiots  and  pans.  Heavy 
kettles  find  room  on  a  ^helf  underncalh  while  dishes 
are  kept  warm  in  a  clobct  heated  by  electricity,  gas 
or  steam,  and  provided  with  sliding  doors.  The  top, 
covered  with  inarble  or  non-corrosive  metal  presents 
a  smooth,  hard  working  surface.  Cooks'  tables  are 
made  to  order  in  any  size  and  of  materials  to  match 
your  kitchen  equipment.  May  we  suggest  the  size 
and  finish  that  would  serve  you  best? 

Our  illustration  also  shows  a  "tailor-made"  Deanc 
Frcnih  Range  burning  coal  and  gas,  the  gas  section 
covered  with  ring  covers  instead  of  bars. 

Ask  your  architect  to  specify  Bramhall,  Deane 
Cooks'  Tables  and  French  Ranges  and  ask  us  to  send 
you  "The  Heart  of  the  Home"  our  portfolio  of 
unusual  ranges. 

BMAMHALL.BEiWE  COo 
3W-267  West  36*St..NewYorli.N.Y 

Cooks'  Tabu  ttfUh  Coat  and  Gas 
Ranse  in  the  Residence  of  F.rnezto 
F.iHri,     .\f7t,     York.  Orosvenor 


Users  of  Bramhall  Deane  Equipment : 

Mrs.  L.  F.  Rains,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Joseph  H.  Choate,  Jr.,  New  York 
Frederick  Conde,  Alexandria  Bay,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  JoKephus  Daniels,  Washington,  D.  C. 
William  Rockefeller,  New  York 
james  Deering,  Miami,  Florida 
Mrs.  Jesse  I.  Straus,  New  York 
Henry  Seidenburg,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


The  Fine  Art  of  Photoffraphy.  By  Paul  L.  Anderson. 
E.  E.,  author  of  "Pictorial  Photography,  Its  Principles  and 
Practice."  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia  and  London. 
Illustrated;  315  pages;  SJ  x  7j  in.;  price  $3  net. 

The  aim  of  this  volume  is  to  point  out  the 
underlying  principles  of  art  in  so  far  as  they  are 
applicable  to  photography,  and  to  encourage  the 
student  to  apply  these  principles  to  his  own  work. 
The  illustrations  include  twenty-four  reproduc- 
tions of  photographs  and  seventeen  diagrams. 

Prejudices,  Second  Series.  By  H.  L.  MENCKEN,  author  of 
"The  American  Language,"  "Prejudices.  First  Series," 
"In  Defense  of  Women."  etc.,  etc.  .Mfred  A.  Knopf.  New 
York.    254  pages;  4t  x  7;  in.;  price  $2  net. 

A  collection  of  brief  and  penetrating  essays 
dealing  chiefly  with  books  and  authors. 

Oh  Man.  By  Clare  Briggs.  P.  F.  Volland  Co..  Chicago 
and  New  York.    132  pages;  9  x  12*  in.;  price  $1.50. 

A  collection  of  Briggs's  inimitably  human 
cartoons  that  had  their  initial  appearance  in  the 
New  York  Tribune,  with  a  breezy  foreword  by 
Franklin  P.  Adams. 

Ventures  in  Common  Sense.  By  E.  W,  HowE,  with  intro- 
duction by  H.  L.  Mencken.  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  New  York. 
273  pages;  5x71  in.;  price  $1.50  net. 

A  collection  of  aphorisms  and  arguments  made 
up  chiefly  of  extracts  from  Howe's  Monthly. 

My  Candy  Secrets.  By  MARY  ELIZABETH,  author  of  "  Mary 
Elizabeth's  War  Time  Recipes."  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co., 
New  York.    Illustrated;  146  pages;  7  x  10  in.;  price  $5. 

Simple  and  accurate  information  to  enable  the 
novice  to  make  candies  that  will  bear  comparison 
with  the  professional  product.  Detail  illustra- 
tions picture  the  actual  processes  employed. 

Winesburg,  Ohio.  By  Sherwood  ANDERSON,  B.  W. 
Hucbsch,  New  York.    303  pages;  5  x  72  in.;  price  $1.50. 

A  group  of  stories  of  Ohio  small  town  life. 

Dwellers  in  Arcady.  By  ALBERT  BiGELOW  Paine,  author 
of  "From  Van-Dweller  to  Commuter."  "The  Ship  Dwel- 
lers," etc.,  etc.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York  and  London. 
Illustrated;  242  pages;  5i  x  7J  in.;  price  $1.50  net. 

The  story  of  two  city-tired  people  who  go 
to  the  country  in  search  of  an  ideal  home,  and 
find  it  in  an  abandoned  Connecticut  farm.  The 
illustrations  are  by  Thomas  Fogarty. 

Lad:  a  Dog.  By  ALBERT  PAYSON  TeRHUNE.  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co..  New  York.  Illustrated;  349  pages;  45  x  7i  in.;  price 
$1.75  net. 

The  biography  of  Mr.  Terhune's  famous  collie, 
Sunnybank  Lad,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  every 
collie  lover  in  the  country. 

The  Dogs  of  Boytown.  By  Walter  A.  Dyer,  author  of 
"Pierrot,  Dog  of  Belgium,"  "Gulliver  the  Great  and  Other 
Dog  Stories."  etc..  etc.  Henry  Holt  &  Co..  New  York. 
Illustrated;  307  pages;  5  x  7  J  in.;  price  $1.50  net. 

Boys  and  dogs  and  the  story  of  their  joint 
adventures,  mingled  with  which  is  a  great  deal  of 
true  dog  lore. 

Ulster  Folklore.  By  Eli/ABETH  ANDREWS.  F.  R.  A.  L 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co..  New  York.  Illustrated;  121  pages;  5i 
X  8J  in.;  price  .$2.50  net. 

Traditions  gathered  from  the  peasantry  in 
County  Down  and  other  parts  of  Ireland  regard- 
ing the  fairies. 

Vagabonds  of  the  Sea.  By  RENE  MILAN.  Translated  by 
Randolph  Bourne.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co..  New  York.  248 
pages;  5  x  75  in.;  price  $1.90  net. 

Descriptive  of  life  on  a  French  naval  vessel 
during  the  first  two  years  of  the  Great  War. 

The  Homestead.  By  Zephine  HUMPHREY,  author  of  "Grail 
Fire."  "Over  Against  Green  Peak."  etc.,  etc.  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.,  New  York.    277  pages;  5x7;  in.;  price  $1.90  net. 

Picturing  the  development  of  a  woman  of 
imagination  and  agile  mind  who  grows  up  in  the 
rigid  and  monotonous  environment  of  an  old  New 
England  farm. 

The  New  America.  By  Fra.NK  Dilnot.  author  of  "Lloyd 
George:  The  Man  and  His  Story."  etc..  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York.    145  pages;  5S  x  7^  in.;  price  $1.25. 

Depicting  the  impressions  made  on  a  trained 
observer  from  England  by  life  in  the  United 
States  during  1917  and  1918. 

Field  and  Study.  By  JOHN  BURROUGHS.  Houghton  Mif- 
flin Co..  Boston  and  New  York.  Frontispiece;  337  pages; 
4;  X  7  in.;  price  $1.50. 

This  latest  book  from  the  prolific  pen  of  Mr. 
Burroughs  is  in  two  parts:  I — Afield,  which  covers 
the  whole  of  outdoor  nature;  and  II — Study  Notes. 


Opportunities   in  Farming. 

Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York, 
in. ;  price  75  cents. 


By  Edward  Owen  Dean. 
Illustrated;  97  pages;  4|  x  7| 


Defining  farming,  outlining  its  possibilities, 
and  telling  how  to  succeed  as  a  farmer. 
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BEAUTIFUL  POWER  BOATS 

Made  in  the  Fay  &  Bowen  factory  Powered  with  the  Fay  &  Bowen  engine 

The  "last  word"  in  construction,  finish,  and  equipment 

Eighteen  Years'  Experience.  Send  for  our  Bulletins 

FAY  CS,  BOWEN  ENGINE  CO.        123  Lake  St.,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


\OUDOVN 


'T'HE  VISITOR  to  New  York  has 
all  his  impressions  of  the  city  colored 
by  the  hotel  which  he  selects. 

Your  comfort  and  convenience — and  there- 
fore the  degree  of  your  enjoyment  of  the  city 
■ — depend  largely  upon  that  one  thing. 

That  is  why  so  many  thousands  of  people 
of  discriminating  tastes — people  who  want, 
and  are  accustomed  to,  the  best  there  is — 
select  Hotel  Pennsylvania  as  their  New  York 
home. 

The  beautiful  "Butterfly  Room,"  glass- 
enclosed  (a  sun-room  on  the  roof),  is  both 
novel  and  delightful. 


MOTEL  PENNrVLVANiA 

OPPOSITE  PENNSYLVANIA  TERMINAL 


[ 


Chiefly  because  of  their  remarkable  beauty 
and  adaptability  to  any  design,  "Creo- 
Dipt"  Stained  Shingles  are  the  critical 
builder's  logical  choice  for  sidewalls,  as  well  as 
roofs — 

Their  true  economy,  ease  in  laying  and  famed 
long-time  endurance  in  color  and  protection  are 
recognized  incentives  to  their  universal  use. 

Stained  uniformly  and  permanently  in  soft- 
toned  shades  of  red,  brown,  green,  gray.  Bun- 
dled, ready  to  lay.  Do  not  rot.  rust,  fade  nor 
curl.  The  open  market  does  not  afford  such 
shingles. 

Send  for  Portfolio  of  Large  Photo- 
giaphs  of  Fifty  Distinctive  Homes, 
and  Color  Samples.  Ask  about 
"Creo-Dipt"  Thatch  Roofs;  24" 
"Dixie  White"  Sidewalls. 


CREO-DIPT  COMPANY.  Inc. 

1078  Oliver  Street  N.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
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On  to  the  Sunny 
Southland 

The  ideal  Winter  is  that 
spent  cruising  along  the 
picturesque  inland  streams 
of  Florida  in  a  Mathis- 
built  houseboat,  of  the 
latest  1920  perfected  type. 
Go  cinywhere — and  have 
comfort  and  cruising  pleas- 
ures with  you  wherever 
you  go. 


In  Florida 

now,  in  addition  to  20  or  30  earlier  built  notable 
Mathis-built  Houseboats,  are  the  following  latest 
1920  type  houseboats,  just  completed,  which 
I  have  shown  remarkable  sea-worthiness  despite 
ice  floes  and  winter  storm  on  the  trip  down 
the  coast. 

52-ft.  Bilma  II,  built  by  us  for  Mr.  W.  G.  Selby, 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma; 
52-ft.  Loafalong,  Mr.  John  C.  King,  New  York 
City; 

52-ft.  Riette  II,  Mr.  George  G.  Shelton,  Ridge- 
field,  Conn. ; 
52-ft.  Scarus,  Mr.  John   H.  Eastwood,  Bay- 
shore,  N.  Y. 
52-ft.  Zigan,  Mr.  Edward  S.  Moore,  Chicago, 
Ills.; 

52-ft.  Helen  Louise,  ready  for  sale  or  charter; 


80-ft.  Kingfisher,  built  by  us  for  Mr.  E.  L. 
King,  Daytona,  Fla.; 

80-ft.  Nadesah,  Messrs.  H.  and  D.  H.  Carstairs, 
Philadelphia; 

80-ft.  Osana,  Mr.  Clayton  G.  Dixon,  Phila- 
delphia. 

MATHIS  YACHT  BUILDING  CO. 

Specialista  in  Houseboats  and 
Cruisers  from  40  to  120  ft. 

Point  St.  and  Delaware  River      Camden,  N.  J. 


"Wade  in  Sanitary!"  By  Richard  Derby,  Lt.-Col.  M.  C. 
U.  S.  A..  Division  Surgeon,  Second  Division.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  New  York  and  London.  Illustrated;  260 
pages;  5  x  75  in.;  price  $2. 

A  complete  and  authoritative  picture  of  the 
Great  War  from  the  Surgeon's  side. 

My  Italian  Y«ar.  By  JOSEPH  Collins.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  Y6rk.  306  pages;  .5§  x  8|  in.;  price  $2.50 
net. 

Essays,  written  originally  in  the  form  of  letters, 
during  the  last  year  of  the  Great  War,  giving  the 
author's  observations  and  reflections  in  Italy, 
where  he  was  one  of  the  important  officials  of  the 
Red  Cross. 

Fishing  Tackle  and  Kits.  By  DIXIE  CARROLL,  Editor  of 
The  National  Sportman,  and  Fishing  Editor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  Afra's;  Author  of  "  Lake  and  Stream  Game  Fishing," 
etc.  Stewart  &  Kidd  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  Illustrated; 
65  X  8s  in.;  price  $2  net. 

Practical  information  on  how,  when,  and  where 
to  fish,  and  the  right  kind  of  tackle  for  all  kinds 
of  fresh-water  game  fish. 

Botany  for  Agricultural  Students.  By  JOHN  N.  Martin, 
Professor  of  Botany  at  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts.  John  Wiley  &  Sons.  Inc.,  New  York. 
Illustrated;  585  pages;  5j  x  9  in.;  price  $2.50. 

Presenting  the  fundamental  principles  of 
botany,  with  emphasis  upon  their  practical  ap- 
plication, and  intended  for  elementary  courses  in 
botany  in  colleges  and  universities. 

Comrades  of  the  Mist,  and  other  Rhymes  of  the  Grand 
Fleet.  By  Lt. -COMMANDER  Eugene  E.  Wilson,  U.  S. 
Navy.  George  Sully  &  Co.,  New  York,  90  pages;  4|  x  7 
in.;  price  $1  net. 

Rhymes  depicting  every  phase  of  life  in  the 
Navy  in  wartime. 

What  America  Did.  By  Florence  Finch  Kelly.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated;  343  pages;  5  x  75 
in.;  price  $2  net. 

A  concise  but  comprehensive  account  of  Amer- 
ica's part  in  the  Great  War. 

Field  Crops.  By  A.  D.  WiLSON,  Supt.  of  Institutes  and 
Agricultural  Extension,  College  of  Agriculture,  University 
of  Minnesota;  and  C.  W.  Warburton,  Agronomist,  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  Webb  Pub. 
Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Illustrated;  515  pages;  5  x  7J  in.;  price 
$1.50. 

A  new  and  revised  edition  of  a  text  book  for 
agricultural  students.  The  results  of  many  ex- 
periments and  the  practical  experience  of  many 
good  farmers  are  embodied  in  the  text. 

The  Land  and  the  Soldier.  By  FREDERIC  C.  Howe.  Ph.  D., 
ex-Conimissioner  of  Immigration  at  the  Port  of  New  York. 
Charlis  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  196  pages;  5  x  7|  in.; 
price  $1.35  net. 

Outlining  a  broad  programme  for  an  extensive 
agricultural  and  social  organization. 

Farm  Management.  By  J.  H.  ARNOLD,  A.  B.,  Agriculturist 
in  the  Office  of  Farm  Management,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated;  243 
pages;  45  x  6;  in.;  price  $1.25. 

From  the  standpoint  of  practical  farming,  farm 
management  is  probably  the  most  important 
phase  of  agricultural  study,  and  this  book  covers 
the  subject  in  a  general  way,  with  the  object  of 
arousing  interest  rather  than  giving  specific 
technical  information. 

Golden  Days.  By  RoMiLLY  Fedden  (of  the  Intelligence 
Department  of  the  British  Army).  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
Boston  and  New  York.  Frontispiece;  233  pages;  45  x  7J  in. 
price  $2.50. 

Outdoor  essays  from  the  fishing  log  of  a  painter 
in  Brittany. 

The  Swallow.  By  Ruth  Dunbar.  Boni  &  Liveright,  New 
York.    246  pages;  4J  x  Tj  in.;  price  $1.50. 

A  Story  based  upon  the  actual  experiences  of 
one  of  the  survivors  of  the  famous  Lafayette 
Lscadrille. 

The  Army  Behind  the  Army.  By  MAJOR  E.  ALEXANDER 
Powell.  U.  S.  A.,  author  of  "The  Last  Frontier,"  "The 
End  of  the  Trail."  etc.,  etc.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.    Illustrated;  470  pages  5j  x  85  in.;  price  $4. 

A  record  of  the  work  of  the  2,000,000  soldiers 
in  all  branches  of  the  service  who  wear  the  silver 
chevrons  denoting  home  service.  It  covers  the 
work  of  ordnance  invention  and  manufacture, 
activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Military  Intelligence, 
the  inside  story  of  our  chemical  warfare  work, 
etc.,  etc. 


The  Atlantic  Classics.  Series  I  and  II.  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  Press.  Boston.  278  and  306  pages  respectively; 
price  $1.25  per  volume,  cloth;  $3.00,  leather. 

Two  volumes  composed  of  essays  which  had 
their  initial  appearance  in  The  Atlantic.  Volume 
I  contains  sixteen  essays  and  Volume  II  eighteen, 
each  by  a  different  author. 

{Continued  on  page  132) 
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THE  ENGINE/REFINEMENJ 


The 
Dual  Valve 
Sterling 




MARY  BLANCHE,  owner  Charles  K.  Smith,  Cheslnul  Hill,  Pa.,  measures  40'  5"  long,  9'  2"  beam,  and  maintains  over  34  miles 

an  hour  with  the  Model  GR  8-cylinder,  300  H.P.  Sterling. 


The  power  of  these 
motors,  in  proportion  to 
cubic  inches  of  cylinder 
capacity  and  the  fuel  efficiency,  has  not  been  bettered  by  any  gasoline  engine  in  the  world. 

The  motors  are  maintaining  speeds  of  30  to  36  miles  an  hour  in  the  1  920  express  cruisers. 

If  you  contemplate  the  purchase  of  a  cruiser  or  runabout,  or  anticipate  changing 
your  present  power  plant,  let  us  tell  you  about  the  dual  valve  Sterlings, 

4,  6  and  8  cylinders,  150,  225,  300  H.P. 

STERLING  ENGINE  CO.,  1276  Niagara  Street,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Exhibiting  at  New  Yor\  Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  February  20th  to  28th 


INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 

We  specialize  in  Government  bonds 
and  other  investment  securities.  This 
firm  was  founded  in  1865  and  we  have 
always  endeavored  to  recommend  to  our 
clients  conservative  investments.  As 
members  of  the  New  York  and  Boston 
Stock  Exchanges  we  are  prepared  to  ex- 
ecute orders  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of 
securities  on  a  cash  basis  in  large  or  small 
amounts. 

A  circular  describing  several  issues  of  desirable 
investment  securities  will  be  sent  on  request 


Kidde3r,Peabod|y6-Co. 


Devo*Tsl*ijfe  Si;, 
l^oston. 


lyWallStt'eet 


The  Enchantment  0/ Birds 


Birds  have  been  the  friends  of  man  for  centuries. 

They  have  caused  countless  hearts  to  throb  with 
delight  since  the  very  beginning  of  things.  Their 
mellow  notes,  their  gentle  habits,  their  home  life 
and  their  parental  anxieties  appeal  to  the  finer 
instincts  of  humanity. 

REIBER  BIRD  HOMES  and  attracting  devices 
have  long  served  as  conservers  ot  bird-life  on  notable 
Estates  and  in  Gardens,  Cemeteries,  and  Parks 
throughout  the  country. 

The  patented,  scientific  inner  construction  of 
REIBER  BIRD  HOMES  provides  the  exact 
amount  of  moisture  and  the  right  degree  of  coolness 
essential  to  successful  incubation,  thus  enabling  the 
young  to  reach  perfect  maturity. 

We  will  survey  your  grounds  for  a  Bird  Sanctuary 
on  appointment. 

WRITE  Department  C,  Reiber  Bvd  Reserve, 
for  complete  illustrated  Catalogue  of  Reiber  Bird 
Homes,  Shelters,  Nesting  Supply  Stations,  Feed- 
ing Stations,  Foods,  etc. 

REIBER  BIRD  RESERVE 

WEST  WEBSTER,  N,  Y. 


CLOTHES  for  the  QOUU^RT 


Is  THERE  anything 
that  gives  one  a 
more  contented 
feeling  than  to  be 
able  to  lay  aside  the  pro- 
verbial "red  flannel"  of 
the  winter — translated 
in  this  generation  into 
luxurious  furs — and  fare 

forth  to  town 'on  the  first  spring-like  day  in  a 
frock  or  suit  that  is  so  new  and  charming  that 
the  most  fastidious  woman  can  not  help  feeling 
well  dressed:  And  that  is  going  to  be  an  easy 
task  this  year,  with  the  shops  so  full  of  very 
smart  little  short-sleeved,  short-skirted  gowns 
which,  though  very  simple  and  youthful,  are  given 
dignity  by  handsome  embroidery. 

The  one-piece  frock  of  blue  tricotine,  shown  in 
centre  of  page,  owes  some  of  its  smartness  to  a 
new  idea  in  trimming  which  is  expressed  partly  in 
embroidery  and  partly  in  narrow  black  satin  rib- 
bon tufted — and  all  the  rest  to  the  tight  little 
bodice  and  almost  negligible  sleeves. 

"YXT^HILE  we  have  heard  much  about  the  wide 
*  "  hip  line  bemg  on  its  last  legs,  we  still  have 
a  suggestion  of  it  here  which  is  very  good  looking. 
All  that  one  needs  to  complete  the  costume  is  a 
sable  neckpiece  to  keep  away  the  last  of  the  chi 
winter  winds,  and  a  hat  with  a  bit  of  color  to  ex- 
press one's  festive  feeling,  such  as  this  one  of 


MARION  C'  TATLOT^ 

The  purpose  of  this  department,  conducted  by  Country  Life's  Readers  Service,  is  to  give  information  of  any  sort  regard- 
ing country  clothes.  It  will  gladly  furnish  the  names  and  addresses  of  establishments  zvhere  correct  country  clothes 
may  be  foujid,  as  well  as  those  from  which  the  clothes  shown  herewith  were  chosen.  (F rite,  telephone,  or  consult 
Miss  Taylor  personally  on  coujitry  clothes  problems,  at  COUNTRY  LIFE'S  New  York  office,  120  (Vest  32nd  Street 

Models  from  J.  M.  GiddinE  &  Co. 

Absolutely  simple,  it 


A  country  suit  of  good  style  and  cheerful  in  color 
is  this  plaid  woolly  homespun  model  with  its 
well  tailored  shoulders  and  trim,  smart  lines 


The  sketch  gives  only  a  meagre  idea  of  the  really  attractive 
design  and  handwork  on  this  gown  of  blue  tricotine,  while 
its  saucy  sleeves  and  demure  round  neck  are  added  charms 


black  glazed  leather  with  a  dull  red  wing-shaped 
trimming  of  the  curious  leather-like  material 
which  is  being  used  in  hats  for  tailored  wear. 

The  slender,  very  feminine  woman  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  that  the  Eton  suits  are  again  ex- 
tremely smart.  They  are  being  more  profusely 
trimmed  than  when  we  last  saw  them,  but  that 
doesn't  take  away  from  their  charm  for  the 
woman  who  can  wear  the  type.  The  one  which 
is  shown  at  the  right  has  four  real  pockets  in  both 
skirt  and  jacket,  delightful  even  if  not  ab.solutely 
necessary,  and  an  extremely  harmoniously  col- 
ored Roman-striped  sash.  It  can  be  had  in  navy 
gabardine  braided  in  black. 

T^OR  the  more  tailored  woman  there  is  a 
slightly  cut-away  type  of  suit,  shown  at  the 
same  establishment,  extremely  well  tailored  and 
attractively  mannish,  its  only  ornament  being  a 
satin  flower  in  its  buttonhole  and  a  braided 
binding  about  the  coat,  sleeves,  and  pockets. 

In  the  real  country  suit  there  is  much  that  is 
interesting  in  wool  and  worsted  materials  in 
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bright  colors,  but  it  seems 
that  a  type  that  com- 
bines smartness  with  ut- 
most practicality  for  the 
cool  days  of  spring,  and 
one  that  is  most  lovely 
in  color,  is  the  plaid 
woolly  homespun  model 
illustrated  at  the  left, 
is  smart  because  of  its 
expert  cut  and  the  unusually  pleasing  combina- 
tion of  color  in  the  plaid,  in  shades  of  soft  red 
and  blue  on  a  white  ground. 

The  coat  makes  a  second  costume  worn  with 
the  white  flannel  skirt  which  every  woman 
owns,  ,vh:le  the  skirt  can  be  worn  with  a  white 
sweat,  f  with  very  good  results. 

"\X7'E  ARE  appreciating  more  and  more  the  real 
^  ^  beauty  and  style  of  brightly  colored  gar- 
ments— when  properly  chosen — especially  in  the 
country,  and  whereas  five  years  ago  our  motor 
coats  and  wraps  were  of  sombre  shades,  we  now 
find  these  almost  to  be  the  exception.  Therefore, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  a  dolman  of  homespun, 
the  collar  and  upper  part  being  of  a  brilliant 
yellow  and  the  skirt  of  white;  or  a  three-quarter 
length  coat  of  French  blue  embroidered  in  an 
attractive  shade  of  orange;  and  many  more 
lovely  combinations  which  prove  that  there 
always  seems  to  be  something  new  under  the  sun. 


This  very  youthful  Eton  suit  is  of  navy  blue 
gabardine,  the  distinctive  features  being  the  tiny 
pockets  and  softly  colored  Roman-striped  sash 
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BONWIT  TELLER 

t/ke  (Specially  cVtof?  o^  Ortymatiorvi 
FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  38^  'STREET. NEW  YORK 


The  spirit  of  Sports  is 
delightfully  expressed 
in  diverse  styles  of 
Sporting  Coats  of  gen- 
uine"Worumbo"  Pure 
Camel's  Hair,  in  the 
natural  undyed  color. 

Prese?7ied  by  this  shop  in 
the  Sports  Department 
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The  English  Idea  in  American  Outdoor  Apparel 

■pQUALLY  at  home  on  the  open  road  and  on  the  most 
J-^  exclusive  avenue  —  a  Tweed-O-Wool  Suit  will  be  the 
favored  garment  in  your  wardrobe. 

They  are  fashioned  on  smart  English  lines,  so  distinctive 
that  they  appeal  particularly  to  the  woman  accustomed  to 
custom  tailoring. 

The  fabric  is  of  pure  worsted,  knitted  closely,  damp-proof,  wrinkle-proof 
and  so  staunch  and  sturdy  that  it  is  almost  wear-proof. 

^  n?^'^  Tweed-O-Wool  Suits,  Coats  and  Riding  Habits  at  Haber- 

dashers, Clothiers  and  Apparel  Stores  or  write  us  for  Fasliion  Booklet. 

THE  M  &  M  COMPANY 
Scranton,  Pa. 
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HEZEKIAH 

Bv  KATHARINE  HENRY 

WHEN  Nip-ears,  the  squirrel,  and  I  had  become  friends  I  put  out  nuts 
for  his  breakfast  every  morning.  The  nuts  disappeared  so  fast  that 
I  began  to  suspect  that  Nip  was  being  robbed,  and  one  day  I  caught 
the  thief  in  the  act.  A  blue-jay  swooped  down  to  steal  a  nut  from 
the  porch  as  I  came  along  the  walk.  He  flew  to  a  neighboring  tree, 
but  screamed  his  defiance  at  me.  I  hid  behind  a  screen  and  when  he  came 
again  I  threw  balls  of  crumpled  newspaper  at  him;  but  I  could  not  stay  on 
guard  all  day,  and  in  the  end  he  got  the  nuts. 

I  continued  trying  to  discourage  his  visits,  but  more  and  more  I  admired 
his  beautiful  feathers  and  his  shrewd  ways.  Then  one  raw,  wet,  lonely  day, 
when  no  other  bird  or  animal  ventured  out,  he  perched  on  the  tree  before 
my  window  and  called — not  the  saucy  scream  but  a  soft,  coaxing  call. 
That  won  me.    I  opened  the  window  and  threw  him  a  handful  of  peanuts. 

In  sunny  weather  when  we  sat  on  the  porch  I  often  felt  his  presence  in  the 
tree  close  by,  and  when  I  looked  up,  there  he  was,  peeping  at  us  from  a  leafy 
screen.  There  were  always  nuts  handy,  but  though  we  sat  as  quiet  as 
possible,  it  took  days  before  he  had  the  courage  to  get  them,  even  from  the 
farthest  corner  of  the  porch.  Day  by  day  I  moved  them  nearer,  until  he 
took  them  from  the  banister  a  few  feet  away.  Then  very  slowly  and 
carefully  he  learned  to  come  into  the  hallway. 

WE  WATCHED  a  long  time  before  we  learned  how  he  eats  the  nuts. 
He  carries  them  in  his  bill  until  he  is  perched;  then  he  holds  them 
between  his  feet  and  rips  a  hole  m  them  lengthwise,  much  the  same  as  a 
woodpecker  bores.  We  can  always  tell  by  the  shell  who  ate  the  nut,  Nip 
or  Hezekiah. 

When  wmter  came  we  moved  our  game  upstairs.  He  was  still  slry,  so 
I  put  nuts  on  the  porch  roof  wiien  tiiere  was  no  bird  in  sight,  and  he  took 
them  when  there  was  no  lady  in  sight.  But  soon  he  felt  more  at  home 
and  brought  Mrs.  Hezekiah,  who  has  a  drooping  wing.  It  took  patient 
coaxing  to  get  him  to  the  porch  roof  when  I  was  at  work  by  the  window. 
When  nice  fat  nuts  lay  too  near  my  window  for  him  to  venture,  he  would 
look  at  the  nuts,  then  at  me,  \w\t  from  branch  to  branch,  then  call  for 
Mrs.  Hezekiah.  Sometimes  he  even  flew  away  to  get  her. ,  They  would 
sit  on  the  tree,  look  the  situation  o\'er,  and  talk  it  over  in  low  twitterings 
that  were  very  musical.  Directly  Mrs.  Hezekiah  would  swoop  down  and 
get  a  nut.  Sometimes  he  gained  courage  to  follow;  but  I  have  often  seen  her 
give  the  first  nut  to  him  and  dart  "into  the  jaws  of  death"  a  second  time. 
Slowly  his  courage  grew  until  he  came  to  the  window  ledge  for  nuts,  then 
inside,  farther  and  farther.  (Iradually  he  came  as  far  as  four  feet  inside, 
always  stopping  first  to  cock  his  head  on  one  side  then  on  the  other  to  see  if  all 
were  safe.  Hut  one  day  on  his  way  out  he  flew  too  high  for  the  open  window 
and  struck  the  pane.  As  he  flew  back  and  forth,  too  frightened  to  find  his 
way  out,  he  gave  a  low,  pitiful  cry  like  the  seagull's.  At  last  he  struck  the 
wall  with  such  force  that  he  fell  to  the  floor,  and  I  carried  him  to  the  window. 
I  was  afraid  that  would  end  his  visits,  but  he  was  back  the  next  day. 

HE  HAS  learned  that  if  he  perches  on  the  tree  and  calls,  there  are  nuts 
forthcoming.  Many  a  time  he  has  coaxed  and  coaxed  until  I  left  my 
breakfast,  my  work,  or  even  a  caller,  to  answer  his  cry.  He  knows  that 
when  I  open  the  window  and  whistle  it  means  nuts.  I  have  done  this  fre- 
quently when  he  was  nowhere  in  sight  and  in  a  moment  he  landed  in  the 
tree  with  an  answering  call.  Like  Nip,  he  gets  very  much  excited  when 
there  are  many  nuts.  I  have  seen  Nip  carry  two  small  ones  in  his  mouth  at 
the  same  time,  or  carry  one  and  roll  one  to  safety  with  his  paws,  but  I 
have  never  seen  Hezekiah  manage  more  than  one  at  a  time  though  he  has 
tried  hard.  It  is  funny  to  see  him  hold  one  in  his  bill  and  try  to  grasp  the 
second.  He  crowds  the  first  nut  back  until  his  eyes  seem  to  bulge,  but 
that  only  spreads  his  bill  wider;  then  he  puts  the  bill  down  on  both  sides 
of  the  nut,  but  he  can  not  close  on  it.  When  he  has  eaten  all  that  he  can,  he 
stores  the  rest  for  future  use. 

1AST  fall  I  saw  him  play  a  cunning  trick  on  the  squirrel.  Nip  was  in  a 
^  hurry,  so  he  buried  a  nut  under  a  few  leaves.  Hezekiah  sat  in  a  tree 
near-by,  watching.  As  soon  as  Nip  ran  away  the  bird  flew  down,  uncovered 
the  nut,  and  carried  it  off.  I  have  seen  him  bury  nuts  in  amusing  imitation 
of  the  squirrel.  He  finds  a  small  opening  in  the  lawn,  crowds  his  nut  down 
as  far  as  he  can,  scratches  the  grass  over  it,  and  then  walks  sedately  off.  He 
is  very  fond  of  the  bird  bath  in  the  yard,  and  whenever  there  is  an  unusual 
splashing  I  know  that  Hezekiah  is  there. 

He  can  be  saucy,  masterful,  bold;  but  like  so  many  people,  he  improves 
on  acquaintance.  When  I  hear  his  gentle  hop,  hop,  hop,  on  the  roof;  when 
I  see  his  tracks  in  the  fresh-fallen  snow;  when  I  wipe  the  blur  from  the 
window  pane  where  he  brushed  a  bedraggled  wing;  when  on  a  dreary,  sleety 
day  no  other  bird  ventures  forth,  but  he  greets  me  from  the  branch  nearest 
my  desk,  my  heart  warms  to  him. 

He  has  a  musical  two-note  whistle,  but  he  saves  his  sweetest,  gentlest 
tones  for  the  twitter  of  conversation  that  he  holds  with  Mrs.  Hezekiah  on 
the  tree  outside  mv  window. 
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Shirtings 
^   MaJe  in  Scotland 

Exclusive  Desu£ns 
\^rrantecl  Colors 

Look  /or  /Aj's  iickei  in  ihe  selvage 


DAVID  &  JOHN  ANDERSON^LTP 
NONE  GENUINE  WITHOUTTHISi 


Scotch  Shirtings 


Sii  ifie  ^^ne  Gisiom  Sfuyps 


OUR  NEW  PARIS  SHOP 


Unusual   Shirtings,  Cravattings,  Hosiery, 
Handkerchiefs,  Pajamas,  Robes,  Etc.,  of 
Exceptional  Quality, 


NEW  YORK 
512  FIFTH  AVENUE 


PARIS 
2  RUE  DE  CASTIGLIONE 


ELEGANT  TAILORED  CLOTHES 
GOWNS  •  WRAPS  FUIlS 
MISSES'  FROCKS  •  BLOUSES 
INDIVIDUAL  SPORTS  APPAREL 


lERGDORF 
rOODMAN 

616  FIFTH  AVENUE 
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mm  TM)  HEOIMAHHO  HSMtHTOCtlKMIMA  HO  OJIflBOfilO  KB  POCCIH  ? 


From  th£  New  York  Times, 
Fri.iay,  yaniiary  i6th,  igSO 

"  Britain,  Facing  War 
With  Reds,  Calls  Council 
in  Paris;  Allies  to  Arm 
Poles;  London  Sees 
Storm  Coming — Semi- 
official Statement 
Warns  Nation  Near  East 
is  Astir — " 

"London, January  15 — 
Before  peace  with  Ger- 
many IS  a  week  old,  the 
British  pubhc  has  been 
brought  up  sharply 
against  the  possibility  of 
another  war." 


Why  This  Shift 
About  Russia 
Overnight? 


of  trad 
of  the 


O  you  know  why  this  shift  was 
made  overnight  ?  Do  you  know 
why  the  United  States  allowed  itself 
to  be  drawn  by  Europe  into  a  Russian 
policy  for  two  years  only  to  be  left 
holding  the  sack?  If  the  new  policy 
ing  with  Russia  is  the  right  one,  why  have  the 
United  States  allowed  themselves  to  be  so  long 

What  Does  It  Mean? 


FromthrNrw  York  Timt< 
Saturday,   Jan.  tjlh,  igio 

"No  War  With  Russia, 
Allies  To  Trade  With 
Her;  Blockade  Suddenly 
Raised  By  Paris  Council : 
Premiers  Reverse 
Stand" 

"Paris,  January  l6  — 
The  Allies  will  reopen 
commercial  relations 
with  the  Russians  at 
Diue.  This  momentous 
(Iff  ision  was  taken  here 
late  to-day  and  eomplete- 
ly  reverses  the  former 
Allied  policy  of  a  pacific 
blockade.' ' 


people 
misled  ? 


Is  the  Bolshevist  army  a  real  fighting  power? 
Is  the  Red  Army  for  defense  or  for  a  great  drive 
on  Europe  and  Asia?  Are  the  peasants  lealiy 
supportmg  the  Bolshevists? 

What  was  Bolshevism  in  1917?  What  is  it  now? 
Are  children  brought  up  by  the  State  instead  of 
by  their  parents?    Do  men  and  women  marry? 


Is  Great  Britain  preparing  to  deal  with  the 
Soviet  Government  following  the  lifting  of  the 
blockade?  Is  it  to  be  peace  or  war  with  the 
Soviet  Government?  If  war,  are  we  to  send  an 
army?  If  peace,  will  we  recognize  the  Soviet 
Government?  Read 


ASIA 

The  American  MAGAZINE  on  the  Orient 


In  ASIA  you  have  these  questions  answered  by 
Paul  S.  Reinsch,  who  lately  resigned  as  minister 
to  China,  and  who  knows  the  inside  of  the  Siberian 
situation;  Norman  Hapgood;  John  Foord,  editor 
of  ASIA,  eminent  student  of  economics  and  com- 
merce; Isaac  McBride  and  Wilfred  Humphries, 
both  eye  witnesses  of  what  has  been  going  on 
inside  Soviet  Russia;  Jackson  Fleming,  who  tells 
of  what  is  happening 
in  the  Caucasus,  that 
link  of  world-wide 
importance  to  the 
British  Empire. 

ASIA  is  a  beautiful 
magazine.  "So  beau- 
tiful," said  one  of  our 
subscribers,  "that  it 
ought  not  to  be  a  ma- 
gazine. Each  issue 
should  be  bound  in 
leather  covers  to  be 
kept  for  all  time." 

\      In  this  issue 
^    of  ASIA  you 
It  \  will  find  an 
\  all-round 
^.  story 

ASIA  \ 
PUBLISHING  V 
COMPANY  y 

627  Leiington  Ave.  \ 
New  York,  N.  Y.  \ 

Send  me  the  next  five  H 
issues  of  ASIA.     I  en- 


Contents  of  the  Russian  Issue  of  ASIA 

The  Acid  Test  (International  Politjes  toward  Russia) 

by  Norman  Hapgood 

The  Red  War  (Military  Situation)  -----  iy  Rouitam  Bek 
old  Russia  in  the  New  World  (Photographs) 

Japan's  Lone  Hand  (Japan  In  Siberia)  -    -    -    by  Paul  S.  Reinsch 
Ivan,  The  Peasant     -    --    --    --    --    -ij,  Qlib  Uspensky 

Russian  Fairy  Tales  (Insert  in  Color) 

Black  Bread  and  Tea    -    --    --    --    --    iy  Isaac  McBride 

(Experiences  Inside  the  Red  Lines) 
Trading  With  the  Co-operatives  -------    iy  John  Foord 

Bolshevist  Rhymes  (a  Primer  for  Peasants) 

The  Scaffolding  of  the  New  Russia  (Industrial  Organization) 

by  H-'ilfred  Humphries 

Staged  in  the  Caucasus  (British  Policies)  -  -  by  Jackson  Fleming 
Peter  Karpovich    -   --   --    --    --   -    -iy  Rose  Slrunsky 

Treasure  of  Kungur  -   -   by  Olice  Gilbreaih 

Inside  View  of  Soviet  Russia  (Study  of  Bolshevism  in  Operation) 

hy  /'.  --Inickov 


of  Russia,  for  Russia  is  too  vast  to  be  approached 
from  one  point  of  view.  You  will  find  the  per- 
sonal story,  the  military  story,  the  political  and 
social  story,  and  with  this  you  will  find  the 
story  of  the  spirit  of  the  Russian  people.  You 
will  come  in  contact  with  the  bigness  and  great- 
ness of  Russia's  people  and  of  her  resources.  You 
will  see  America's  wonderful  opportunity   fr  r 

  winning   the  eternal 

friendship  of  the 
Russian  people. 

ASIA  is  a  magazine 
produced  with  great 
care,  to  be  read  with 
leisurely  pleasure,  but 
it  must  be  bought 
(puckly.  Twice  in 
the  last  few  months, 
complete  issues  have 
disappeared  from  the 
newsstands,  shortly 
after  publication, 
leaving  hundreds  of 
people  unable  to  get 
their  copy.  There- 
fore, this  special 
offer. 


SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

Five  Months  for  a  Dollar 

A  Five  Months'  Tour  of  the  Orient 


In.,        rsr..     I  o       T      '^'w  "H^'^  ^^"^  «nts  3  copy.    If  you  send  the  coupon  at  once  you  may  have 


ive  issues  at  one  dollar 
$1.25;  Foreign,  $1.40).  .  c       ,  . 

Send  the  Coupon  With  One  Dollar 

'^""'^   Send  this  coupon  promptly,  as  this  offer  may  be  withdrawn. 

Address    ^ 

\ 

Business  or  Profession  


ASIA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

627  Lexington  Avenue  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


{Continued  from  page  126) 

Traveling  Companions.  By  HENRY  JAMES.  Boni  &  Live- 
right,  New  York.    309  pages;  5  x     in.;  price  $1.75. 

Short  Stories  which  appeared  singly  in  the 
years  between  1868  and  1874,  here  collected  for 
the  first  time  in  one  volume. 

The  Young  Visiters.  By  Daisy  Ashford,  with  Preface  by 
J.  M.  Barrie.  George  H.  Doran  Co.,  New  York.  Frontis- 
piece; 101  pages;  5  x  75  in.;  price  $1  net. 

The  unaided  effort  in  fiction  of  an  authoress  of 
nine. 


The  Ground-Swell.  By  Mary  Hallock  Foote,  author 
of  "The  Valley  Road,"  "A  Picked  Company,"  etc..  etc. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York.  283  pages; 
5  X  7j  in.;  price  $1.75. 

The  story  of  a  retired  American  Army  officer 
and  his  family  during  the  period  of  the  Great  War. 

Anchors  Aweigh.  By  Harriet  Welles,  author  of  "Orders," 

"The  Admiral's  Birthday,"  etc.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.  Illustrated;  275  pages;  5i  x  71  in.;  price  $1.50 
net. 

A  story  of  our  Navy  in  the  Great  War,  with 
introduction  by  Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy. 

Belgium:  a  Personal  Narrative.  By  Brand  Whitlock, 
U.  S.  Minister  to  Belgium.  Author  of  "Forty  Years  of  It," 
etc.,  etc.  Illustrated;  two  volumes,  661  and  818  pages 
respectively;  6  x  9  in.;  $7.50  net. 

The  story  of  the  heart  of  the  Great  War  by  the 
one  American  who  saw  it  all.  Mr.  Whitlock  was 
the  American  minister  to  Belgium  at  the  time 
of  the  Hun  invasion,  and  Volume  II  deals  more 
especially  with  this  tragic  episode. 

The  Black  Drop.  By  ALICE  Brown,  author  of  "The 
Prisoner."  "Bromley  Neighborhood,"  etc.  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  New  York.    392  pages;  5  x  7  J  in.;  price  $2. 

A  dramatic  story  based  on  German  propa- 
ganda intrigue  in  this  country  during  the  Great 
War. 


From  Mud  to  Mufti.  By  Bruce  Bairnspather,  author 
of  "Bullets  and  Billets,"  etc.,  etc.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York  and  London.  Illustrated;  313  pages;  5  x  7|  in.; 
price  $1.75. 

A  sequel  to  "Bullets  and  Billets,"  covering 
the  second  half  of  the  author's  war-time  ex- 
periences in  his  own  inimitably  humorous  vein. 
Whoever  has  seen  "1  he  Better  'Ole"  will  be  glad 
to  meet  Old  Bill  again  and  campaign  w-ith  him 
"on  all  fronts."  Forty  of  Mr.  Bairnsfather's 
clever  drawings  illustrate  the  text. 

Yanks  A.  E.  F.  Verse.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  and 
I^)ndon.    Frontispiece;  157  pages;  5;  x  75  in.;  price  $2. 

A  collection  of  verse  which  had  its  initial  ap- 
pearance in  The  Stars  and  Stripes,  in  France,  the 
official  newspaper  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces.  1  he  royalties  accruing  from  the  sale  of 
this  volume  will  be  devoted  to  The  Stars  and 
Stripes  fund  for  French  War  Orphans. 

Addresses  in  America.  By  JOHN  Galsworthy.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  Frontispiece;  109  pages; 
5Sx7J  in.;  price  $1.25. 

Seven  addresses  given  by  Mr.  Galsworthy  in 
America  in  1919,  which  are  peculiarly  representa- 
tive of  his  many-sided  reflection  and  observation. 

**I  Was  There,  With  the  Yanks  in  France.**  Sketched 
by  C.  Leroy  Bai.dridc.e,  Pvt.  A.  E.  F.,  together  with  verses 
by  Hilmar  R.  Bankhage,  Pvt.  A.  E.  F.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York  and  London.    8  x  1 1 1  in. ;  price  $3. 

Sketches  made  during  a  year's  service  as  a 
camion  driver  with  the  French  army  in  the 
Chemin-des-Dames  sector  and  a  year's  service 
with  the  A.  E.  F.  as  an  infantry  private  on  special 
duty  with  The  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  official 
A.  £.  F.  newspaper. 

Wanderings  in  Italy.  By  Gabriel  Faure.  Houghton 
Mitllin  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York.  Illustrated;  291  pages, 
5  X  7i  in.;  price  $2.50. 

While  not  a  guidebook  in  the  accepted  sense 
of  the  term,  this  volume  will  be  found  an  ideal 
guide  for  the  educated  traveler.  It  is  in  effect 
an  appreciation  of  beauty  spots  in  Italy  that  are 
off  the  beaten  track. 

The  Tin  Soldier.  By  TEMPLE  Bailey,  author  of  "Mistress 
Anne,  "  "Glory  of  Youth,"  etc.,  etc.  The  Penn  Publishing 
Co.,  Philadelphia.  Illustrated;  456  pages;  5s  x  7s  in.; 
price  $1.60  net. 

A  story  of  war  time,  giving  a  picture  of  Amer- 
ica's struggles  and  reactions  to  the  call  to  arms. 

A  Chinese  Wonder  Book.  By  NORMAN  HiNSDALE  Pitman. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co..  New  York.  Illustrated;  219  pages; 
85  X  6J  in.;  price  $2.S(). 

A  collection  of  fifteen  Chinese  fairy  tales,  with 
illustrations  in  color  and  in  black  and  white  by 
Li  Chu-t'Ang. 
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ROOKWOOD 
FAIENCE 

Interest  and  beauty  are  given  the  walls 
in  sun  rooms  or  other  appropriate  spaces 
when  tile  decoration  in  color  is  applied, 
or  when  figures  or  modeling  in  relief  are 
carried  out  in  harmonious  colors  and 
textures. 

Bowls,  vases,  candlesticks  and  many  other 
small  things  of  Rookwood  design  beautify 
the  home.   Write  for  descriptive  literature. 

The  Rookwood  Pottery  Co. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Bearing  ArfeT^iiit  Irccs- 


We  have  a  few  select 
specimen  bearing  age 
fruit  trees,  five,  six 
and  seven  years  old, 
whicli  have  liad 
special  attention, 
and  some   of  the 
early  varieties  had 
fruit  on  last  sea- 
son.   We  were  the 
first  in  the  United 
States  to  propagate 
and  make  a  special  , 
study  of  bearing  age 
fruit  trees  and  this  is 
en  opportunity  for  those 
who  want  something  ex- 
tra choice. 


Select  Specimens 
Cherry  Trees 

1  Montmorency  (sour) 
1  E  Richmond  (sour) 
1  E  Morello  (sour) 
1  White  Oxheart  (sweet) 
1  Black  Oxheart  (sweet) 
1  Windsor  (sweet) 


Select  Specimens 
Collection 


Bed  Astrachan 
Northern  Spy 
Mcintosh  Eed 
Bartlett 
Clapps  Fav- 
orite 
Keitfer 


1  E  Richmond 

1  Montmorency 

1  Black  Oxheart 

1  Abundance 

1  Burhanlj 

1  Lombard 


Order  these  collections 
direct   from    this  ad 
in  order  tliat  we  may 
reserve  them  for 
jou. 

I  We  make  a  spec- 
ialty ut  Bearing 
Age  Fruit  Trees 
and  Dwarf  Fruits. 


12  Extra  stiect  bearing 
age  trees 


150 


>  6  Trees 


The  Outside  4  collec- 
tions for  $90.00 

The 

Home  Nurseries 
Inc. 

"The  Home  of 
Good  Trees" 

301  Orchard  Ave. 

Dansvilie,  N.  Y. 
U.  S.  A. 


We  grow  a  general 
line  of  Fruit  Trees, 
Ornamental  Trees, 
Roses,   Shrubs  and 
Small  Fruits.    Our  Cat- 
alog will  be  sent  free 
upon  request. 


25 


The  choicest  trees  in 
our  Nurseries  are  in  thu* 
collections 


MAJLLINSOK^S  INDESTRUCTIBLB  VOILE  Tr^ 


FAMOUS  BEAUTIES 


Sylvia  Breamer — the  gifted  screen  act- 
ress--appreciates  that  as  the  radiancy  of 
the  pearl  is  enhanced  by  its  setting,  so 
the  charms  of  lovely  women  are  compli- 
mented by  MALLINSON  SILKS.  Here 
the  setting  is  the  flattering,  uncrushable 
Dovedown. 

Equally  "  famous  beauties  "  are  the  new 

MALLINSON'C 

.1    Silks  de  Luxe  kJ 

DEW-KIST  PUSSY  WILLOW 

INDESTRUCTIBLE  VOILE 

In  plain  colors  and  neuu  prims 

CHINCHILLA  SATIN 
KUMSI-KUMSA  NEWPORT  CORD 

DREAM  CREPE  FISHER  MAID 

THISLDU  KHAKI-KOOL 
ROSHANARA  CREPE       KLIMAX  SATIN 

(All  trade-mark  names) 

By  the  yard  at  the  best  Silk  Departments — in  wear- 
ing apparel  at  the  better  Garment 
Departments  and  Class  Shops. 

Look  for  the  name  MJLLINSON  on  the  selvage. 

H.  R.  MALLINSON  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

''rhe  Neuu  Silks  First'' 
Madison  Avenue  —  31st  Street-^  New  Yorlc 


BmALLINSON'S  PEy-KIST-»MALLINSO?rSKDWSlKDM^i^ 
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*'The  best  travel  book  in  years  and  years.' 

—H.  B.  Sell  in  Chicago  Daily  News. 


WHITE  SHADOWS 
in  the  SOUTH  SEAS 

By  FREDERICK  O'BRIEN 


WHAT  WE  SAY 

OpHIS  is  a  fascinating  record  of 
-*■  the  author's  residence  among 
the  beautiful,  simple,  friendly 
Caucasian  cannibals  of  the  Mar- 
quesas Islands  in  the  far  South 
Seas.  There  are  in  it  true  stories 
of  action  and  adventure  as  dra- 
matic and  thrilling  as  anything  in 
fiction.  There  are  character- 
sketches  of  strangely  alluring  per- 
sonalities that  remain  etched  in 
your  memory.  There  are  de- 
scriptions of  scenery  positively 
thrilling  in  their  beauty.  There 
is  a  constant  flow  of  humor 
throughout  that  makes  you  laugh 
— and  then  there  are  tremendous 
overtones  that  sometimes  touch 
you  to  tears. 

It  is  the  most  remarkable  travel 
book  we  have  published  in  many 
years.  The  critics  all  over  the 
country  have  given  it  an  extra- 
ordinary welcome. 


WHAT  OTHERS  SAY 

WRITTEN  with  keen  obser- 
vation and  a  rare  sense  of 
humor." — New  York  Tribune. 

"Presented  with  a  charm  that 
no  one  can  resist." — New  York 
World. 

"Buy  'White  Shadows  in  the 
South  Seas.'  Not  one  such  comes 
in  a  decade." — Richmond  News- 
Leader. 

"The  kinci  of  book  that  will 
make  any  normal  reader  long  to 
throw  a  few  things  into  a  bag  and 
book  passage  right  away  to  these 
islands  of  enchantment." — Boston 
Post. 

"O'Brien  seems  to  have  ab- 
sorbed the  atmosphere  of  the 
region  and  to  let  it  drip  through 
his  pen  while  he  was  writing." — 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 


Profusely  Illustrated  with  photographs.    Price  $4.00 
Published  by 

THE  CENTURY  CO. 

New  York  City 


How  would  you  like  a 
home  like  this? 

High  rents  are  causing  thousands  of  fami- 
lies to  go  out  of  the  cities  to  Hve. 
Now  is  the  time  to  plan  your  home. 

BUILDING  AGE 

is  a  publication  which  gives  the  fullest  infor- 
mation about  attractive  homes  at  moderate 
cost.  It  illustrates  eight  to  ten  houses, 
each  month,  similar  to  the  one  here  shown, 
with  complete  plans  of  each  designed  by  successful 
architects  of  homes. 

Information  of  the  most  helpful  sort  is  also  given  in  each 
issue  about  interior  decorations,  furnishings,  arrangements, 
etc.  Valuable  articles  on  financing,  contracts  and  build- 
ing materials  appear  regularly. 

One  Idea  gained  from  it  will  be  worth  to  you  in  satisfaction 
the  price  of  a  hundred  subscriptions. 

Special  Subscription  Offer.  We  will  send  Building  Age.  monthly  for  one 
year  and  two  extra  copies  of  recent  issues  on  receipt  of  your  subscription 
($2.0()  [)er  year)  with  remittance  if  mailed  now.  Canadian  subscription 
$2.50,  Foreign  subscription  §3.00,  payable  in  New  York  Funds 


tine  &•  Rol^erts,  Architects. 
FirU  floor  plan 

f!rcond  floor  plan  (not 
sho:vn)  has  three  hed- 
roomi  and  t:to  bithj. 


BUILDING  AGE 


245  West  39th  Street 


New  York  City 


The  Historic  Trees  of  Massachusetts.  By  James  Ray- 
mond Simmons,  formerly  Assistant  State  Forester  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Marshall  Jones  Co.,  Boston.  Illustrated;  139 
pages;  6i  x  95  in.;  price  $3  net. 

Describing  the  famous  historical  trees  in  ' 
Massachusetts  and  the  events  which  made  them 
so.  The  book  is  illustrated  from  photographs 
taken  by  the  author,  and  carries  a  map  by  which 
the  motorist  may  plan  tours  to  include  these 
historic  landmarks.  ■* 

The  Harbor  Road.  By  Sara  Ware  Bassett.  author  of 
"The  Taming  of  Zenas  Henry,"  "The  Wayfarers  at  the 
Angel's,"  etc.  The  Penn  Pub.  Co.,  Philadelphia.  300 
pages;  5x  "f  in.;  price  $1.60. 

A  story  staged  in  a  little  Cape  Cod  village, 
where  the  ubiquitous  summer  boarder  plays  his 
part. 

The  Agricultural  Papers  of  George  Washington.  Com- 
piled by  Walter  Edwin  Brooke,  Ph.  B.,  late  Asst.  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics,  Agricultural  College  of  Utah.  Richard 
G.  Badger,  Boston.    145  pages;  5j  x  TJ  in.;  price  $1.50  net. 

A  collection  of  Washington's  letters  which 
intimately  portray  his  great  industry  and  mod- 
esty, and  the  sincerity  of  purpose  that  char- 
acterized his  efforts  to  solve  the  agricultural 
problems  of  his  day. 

Farm  Science.  By  W.  J.  SPELLMAN,  D.  Sc.,  Chief  of  Office 
of  Farm  Management,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Illustrated;  344  pages; 
5j  x  71  in.;  price  $1.28. 

A  foundation  text  book  on  agriculture  dealing 
with  fundamental  principles.  The  illustrations 
are  from  photographs  and  from  original  drawings 
by  R.  C.  .Steadman  and  J.  M.  Shull. 

Color  Schemes  for  the  Home;  and  Model  interiors.  By 

Henry  W.  Frohne,  Editor  of  Good  Furniture  Masazine, 
and  Alice  F.  and  Bettina  Jackson,  interior  decorators. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia  and  London.  Illustrated; 
99  pages;  9;  x  1 1 1  in. ;  price  $4.50  net. 

Outlining  a  few  helpful  principles  of  interior 
decoration,  with  simple,  practical  ways  of  apply- 
ing them.  Twenty  full  page  color  plates  show 
actual  color  schemes  for  rooms,  with  suggestive 
instructions  for  using  them.  Suggestions  and 
details  regarding  fabrics  accompanj'  each  color 
scheme. 

A  Labrador  Doctor.  By  WiLFRED  T.  Grenfell.  Hough- 
Ion  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York.  Illustrated;  441 
pages;  5J  x  85  in.;  price  $4  net. 

The  autobiography  of  Labrador's  famous 
missionary  doctor,  telling  the  story  of  his  early 
life  and  service  in  England,  and  of  his  great  life 
work  with  the  fishermen  of  Labrador  and  New- 
foundland, and  of  the  hospitals  and  other  institu- 
tions he  has  founded  and  carried  on  there.  The 
narr;irive  is  vivid  and  humorous. 

A  Treasury  of  War  Poetry  (Second  Series).  Edited,  with 
introduction  and  notes,  by  George  Herbert  Clarke,  Pro- 
fessor of  English  in  the  University  of  Tennessee.  Houghton 
Mifllin  Co  ,  Boston  and  New  York.  361  pages;  4s  x  6J  in.; 
price  $1..';0. 

British  and  American  poems  of  the  World  War, 
concluding  with  poems  inspired  by  the  signing  of 
tile  Armistice. 


The  Jackdaw  of  Rheims.  With  an  accompaniment  of 
drawings  by  George  Wharton  Edwards.  Houghton 
Milliin  Co  ,  Boston  and  New  York.  36  pages;  6i  x  8f  in.; 
price  $1..S0. 

The  story  of  "The  Jackdaw  of  Rheims,"  from 
the  Ingoldsby  Legends,  with  voluminous  full 
page  illustrations  in  black  and  white,  and  frontis- 
piece in  color. 

Days  in  My  Garden.  By  Ernest  Ballard,  Cambridge 
University  Press,  Cambridge,  England.  Imported  by 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  Illustrated;  195  pages; 
7 J  X  10  in.;  price  $7. 

An  appreciation  not  only  of  the  author's  garden 
as  he  lives  in  it  day  by  day,  from  the  first  crocus 
of  spring  on  through  the  year,  but  of  its  furred 
and  feathered  tenants  as  well.  The  numerous 
illustrations  ;ire  from  photographs  by  the 
author. 

Everychild's  Mother  Goose.  Edited  By  CAROLYN  Wells, 
with  music  by  SIDNEY  HoMER.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
Boston  and  New  York.  Illustrated;  308  pages;  55  x  7|  in.; 
price  $2. 

Mother  (joose  set  to  music.  I  he  illustrations 
by  Edith  R.  Wilson  are  a  delightful  feature  of 
t  he  book. 

Theodore  Roosevelt:  an  Autobiography.  The  Mac- 
millan Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated;  647  pages;  5^  x  7j  in- 
price  $3. 

As  with  everything  he  wrote,  this  autobio- 
graphy reflects  the  wonderful  zest  of  living  and 
doing  that  characterized  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
and  it  constitutes  a  record  of  salient  facts  and 
preponderant  opinion  of  the  period  covered. 

{Continued  on  page  I^S) 
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Ripe  Crab  Apple  Flavor! 

RIPE  red  crab  apples  and  granulated 
-  sugar — cooked  to  a  jelly  in  silver- 
lined  kettles — that's  all.  And  every  precaution  used  to  insure 
perfect  flavor.  One  rule  applies  to  Beech-Nut  Jams,  Jellies 
and  Marmalades,  as  to  Beech-Nut  Bacon,  Peanut  Butter, 
Catsup,  Chili  Sauce,  Pork  and  Beans,  Mints,  Chewing  Gum, 
Ginger  Ale — the  Beech-Nut  rule  of  Flavor  F irst.  Try  Beech- 
Nut  Crab  Apple  Jelly. 

BEECH-NUT  PACKING  CO.,  Foods  of  Finest  Fla'vor,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 


s,JeIies 


Giipc  Jelly  Red  Currant  Jelly 

Crab  Apple  Jelly 
Spitzenberg  Apple  Jelly 
Quince  Jelly    Black  Currant  Jelly 
Strawberry  Jam    Red  Raspberry  Jam 


Blackberry  Jam  Peach  Jam 

Damson  Plum  Jam 
Orange  Marmalade 
Grapefruit  Marmalade 
Pineapple  Preserve  Cherry  Preserve 


jif    ^]ir  lie  ']|[  -nf  HI    m  on  ^iir       oii^Mc^Ju^iit  iit^iic  ^ii  v\  nr .:ir.iir; 


Steamer  Baskets 


|1  jllCH^S  Sc^ON 

Fifth  Avenue 
New  York. 


n 
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"THET  ARE  GOOD  TASTE' 


WHY 

ALL  TURKISH 

7 

♦ 

because 

the  ideal  conditions  of 
soil  and  climate  in  Tur- 
key produce  the  richest, 
mildest  and  most  fra- 
grant  of  all  tobaccos. 

Conveniently  packed  in  boxes  of 
10,  50  and  100  for  Club,  Home  and 
Office  Plain  or  Cor\ 


PALL  MALL 

FAMOUS  CIGARETTES 


A  shilling  three  pence  in  London 
thirty  cents  here 


S017THE^  CAJJFORNIA  PJ^ANT  J^IFE 

"By  T{OLAND  JOHNSTOU^ 

F 


iRESH  from  the  Eastern,  Mid-Western 
or  Northern  States,  a  nature  lover  will 
find  in  southern  California  strange  and 
beautiful  wild  flowers,  plants  which 
will  whet  his  curiosity  to  a  razor-edge,  and 
surrounding  scenery  which  will  charm  him 
with  its  never-ending  variety  and  beauty.  It 
would  seem  as  though  some  of  the  most 
desolate-appearing  spaces  oftentmies  held  the 
most  exquisite  blooms  and  the  most  interesting 
forms  of  plant  life. 

Tall  and  vigorously  springing  from  the 
shaggy  foothills  stands  the  California  yucca, 
the  embodiment  of  stateliness.  It  often  towers 
to  eight  and  nine  feet  in  height,  and  is  as 
straight  as  a  marble  pillar.  Its  bright  green 
or  in  some  cases  reddish-brown  shafts,  rise 
as  rigidly  as  so  many  soldiers  mounting  guard. 
It  seeks  the  slopes  by  preference,  always  seem- 
ing to  look  down  from  vantage  points  of 
higher  ground.  Its  circumference  from  the 
bottom  of  the  stalk  to  where  the  flowering  cups 
begin  is  armored  sharply  with  thorny  scales, 
drooping  over  the  stalk  and  protecting  it.  The 
tufted  top  runs  to  a  point,  and  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  flowering  portion  to  the  ex- 
treme tip  the  plant  is  beautifully  symmetrical 
and  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  feather. 

The  flowering  cups  are  in  color  very  like  the  pond  lily  or  so-called  water 
lily  of  Eastern  and  Mid-Western  lakes  and  streams.  Creamily  smooth, 
delicate  as  foam,  and  with  a  rich  perfume,  these  rare  blossoms  cluster  thick 
on  the  stalk  of  the  yucca,  hanging  down  like  half-opened  bells.  Cut  down 
one  of  these  hollow  stalks  of  yucca 
and  put  it  in  a  tall  jar  with  plenty 
of  water,  and  the  unopened  cups 
will  unfold  day  after  day,  the 
lower  ones  gradually  dropping  off, 
until  they  have  bloomed  nearly  to 
the  top  of  the  plant.  The  vitality 
of  the  yucca  is  prodigious.  1  hey 
are  scattered  singly  and  by 
clumps  over  the  foot-hills  and  the 
higher  slopes,  and  are  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  of  the  out- 
door curiosities  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

CLIMBING  the  ridge-s,  and 
extending  through  the  val- 
leys, standing  in  avenues  by  the 
highways,  and  stretching  in  widely 
planted  groves  in  some  districts, 
the  eucalyptus  trees  rise,  exotics 
from  far-off  Australia  or  New  Zea- 
land. Their  waxy-green  leaves 
are  in  shape  something  like  a  wil- 
low leaf,  and  their  bark  peels  off 
and  leaves  the  trunk  bare  much 
the  same  as  does  the  bark  of  the 
sycamore  tree  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  The  leaves  are  thick,  and 
their  polish  is  suggestive  of  the 
hothouse  effect  of  tropical  plants. 
The  seeds  are  hard  and  brown, 
corrugated,  and  of  infinite  num- 
ber. The  blossoms  are  fuzzy  and 
fine,  and  surround  the  buds  in  a 
whitish  mass.  The  first  eucalyptus 
trees  to  be  grown  in  California 
were  raised  in  San  Francisco  from 
seeds  brought  from  Australia  in 
1856.    In  southern  California,  El- 


One  of  the  most  picturesque  plants  of  soutfiern  California  is  the  yucca, 
its  vigorous  (lower  stalks  rising  to  a  height  of  eight  or  nine  feet 


A  few  of  the  myriad 
forms  of  cactus  —  a 
collection  in  a  Cali- 
fornia garden  that  for 
interest,  if  not  for  ac- 
tual beauty,  rivals  the- 
flower  garden  proper 


wood  Cooper  of  Santa  Barbara  was  the  first 
to  recognize  its  value  as  a  suitable  tree  for 
that  section,  and  he  was  the  first  man  to  plant 
these  trees  on  a  large  scale.  There  are  300 
species  of  the  tree  grown  in  Australia  and  its 
neighboring  islands,  and  more  than  100  species 
grown  in  southern  California. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  fascinating  in 
the  sight  of  a  group  of  eucalyptus  trees  in  blos- 
som. It  is  entirely  unlike  any  other  tree  in 
its  general  aspect,  although,  as  has  been  said, 
its  trunk  is  somewhat  like  the  sycamore  and 
its  leaf  not  unlike  that  of  the  willow.  But 
it  instantly  strikes  the  observer  as  a  tree 
of  the  tropics,  with  its  heavy  green  foliage, 
and  its  aloofness  from  American  trees.  The 
blossoms,  too,  with  their  fluffy  contour,  are 
essentially  foreign-looking.  Eucalyptus  trees 
grow  very  tall,  and  usually  slender,  although 
some  of  them  attain  to  a  considerable  size,  five 
feet  or  more  in  diameter.  In  Ventura  County, 
California,  is  an  avenue  of  very  large  eucalyptus 
trees,  set  double  along  one  of  the  highways 
there,  and  extending  for  about  a  half  mile  along 
the  road.  These  trees  are  all  of  exceptionally 
large  size,  and  so  wide-spreading  that  their  tops 
almost  meet  across  the  roadway.  This  avenue 
is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  sights  in  the 
state.  Eucalyptus  trees  never  seem  to  be  moving.  Their  mood  is  appar- 
ently as  sombre  and  quiet  as  that  of  the  cypress  or  the  weeping  willow. 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  and  characteristic  plants  of  southern 
California  is  the  cactus,  whose  name  is  legion.  They  will  be  found  in 
the  desert,  skirting  the  faintly  marked  trails,  in  carefully  tended  gardens 
along  the  most  fashionable  boulevards,  high  up  on  the  foot-hills,  and  even  in 
the  pastures  where  cattle  are  cropping  the  herbage.  Some  of  the  desert 
flowers  on  the  cactus  are  brilliant  in  the  extreme.  They  are  natural  habitues 
of  the  desert,  along  with  the  coyote,  the  horned  toad,  the  Gila  monster, 

and  the  rattlesnake.  As  decorative 
plants,  much  can  be  made  of  them 
by  a  skilful  gardener. 

Brought  into  southern  Cali- 
fornia first  by  Joseph  Sexton  of 
Goleta,  pampas  grass  has  now 
attained  a  nation-wide  reputation. 
In  1874  he  sent  some  sample 
plumes  to  New  York  and  received 
an  order  for  300  plumes.  His 
order  was  doubled  before  it  was 
filled.  Mr.  Sexton's  grass  ranch 
grew  in  size  until  in  1889  it  con- 
tained 5,000  hills,  set  10  X  16  feet. 
Pampas  grass  is  native  to  south 
Brazil  and  Argentina,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  decorative 
plants  known.  From  forty  to 
seventy-five  plumes  will  grow  on 
a  single  hill,  and  in  color  and  ap- 
pearance they  are  like  nothing  so 
much  as  huge  ostrich  plumes. 
Planted  either  in  occasional 
groups,  or  in  long  avenues,  the 
effect  is  striking  in  the  extreme. 
Planted  among  green  shrubbery, 
without  any  flowers  to  detract 
from  the  contrast,  the  result  is 
dazzling,  to  say  the  least.  Many 
of  the  superb  highways  of  southern 
California  are  lined  with  growths 
of  pampas  grass,  and  the  gardens 
of  many  famous  residences  are 
likewise  adorned  with  it. 
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as  weH  as  time 


SAVE  the  Surface  and  you  Save 
All"  applies  to  the  interior  of 
your  home  as  well  as  to  the  exterior. 
The  fine  finish  of  your  furniture, 
woodwork  and  floors  needs  protec- 
tion from  the  wear  and  tear  of  daily 
use.  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  will 
not  only  render  this  service  but  will 
brighten  and  beautify  your  home 
by  means  of  the  polish  it  bestows. 


Paste  •■  L/Quid  'Powdered 


Use  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  Paste  for 
polishing  and  preserving  your  floors  and 
inoleums.  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax 
Liquid  is  the  ideal  furniture  poUsh.  It 
contains  no  oil  so  will  not  darken  or 
discolor  the  wood  —  and  it  dries  hard  — 
dust,  dirt  and  lint  cannot  adhere  to  it. 

Your  dealer  has  "JOHNSON'S" 

don't  accept  a  substitute. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON  ^ 
Racine,  Wisconsin 


iUflinill'  !l'-iiili'iliiLLiiJ 


'Home 
AUraclions 


"Garden 
Accessories" 


For  Beautifying  Home  Grounds 

When  writing  enclose  loc  and  ask  for  Pergola  Catalogue  "E-31" 


HARTMANN-SANDERS  CO. 
Elston  and  Webster  Aves.,       Chicago,  111. 
New  York  City  Office,  6  E.  39th  Street 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL 
WITHOUT  SEWERS 

FOR  COUNTRY  HOMES 

Send  for  Free  Booklet  on  the  Subject 

Ashley  Sewage  Disposal  Co., 

Box  2,  Morgan  Park  Sta.,  Chicago,  111. 


THE  AMERICAN 
FLOWER  GARDEN 

by  Neltje  Blanchan 

'JpHE  book  covers  adequately  the  needs 
of  the  amateur  whose  garden  is  either 
extensive  or  the  reverse;  and  every  fact 
among  the  thousands  is  made  quickly 
available  by  a  fourteen-page  index. 

With  Planting  Lists  by  Leonard  Barron 


At  all 

booksellers' 


Illustrated 
Net,  $2.50 
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(.Continued  from  page  IJ4) 

The  Mastery  of  the  Far  East.  By  Arthur  JudSON  Brown. 
author  of  "New  Forces  in  Old  China,"  "The  Chinese 
Revolution,"  "Russia  in  Transformation,"  etc.,  etc.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  Illustrated;  671. pages;  6x9 
in.;  price  $6  net. 

The  Story  of  Korea's  transformation  and 
Japan's  rise  to  supremacy  in  the  Orient,  the  facts 
for  which  were  gathered  durmg  two  journeys  to 
the  Far  East  and  in  the  studies  and  correspon- 
dence of  many  years. 

The  Mason  Wasps.  By  J.  Henri  Fabre,  Translated  by 
Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos,  Fellow  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.  318 
pages;  5  x  7|  in.;  price  $1.75. 

This  is  the  second  volume  on  wasps  in  the  col- 
lected edition  of  Fabre's  Souvejiirs Entoviologiques. 
The  first  of  these  was  "  The  Hunting  Wasps," 
and  the  last  will  be  "More  Hunting  Wasps," 
which  will  be  issued  toward  the  end  of  the  series. 

Fighting  the  Flying  Circus.  By  CAPTAIN  Edward  V. 
Rickenbacker,  Commanding  Officer  94th  Pursuit  Squadron, 
U.  S.  Air  Service.  With  maps  and  foreword  by  Laurence 
La  Tourette  Driggs.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York. 
Illustrated;  371  pages;  5  x  7s  in.;  price  $1.50. 

The  story  of  America's  share  of  the  war  in  the 
air,  as  told  through  the  experiences  of  our  premier 
ace.  At  the  close  of  the  war  Captain  Rickenbacker 
had  twenty-six  German  aircraft  to  his  credit. 

Fifty  Years  of  a  Showman's  Life.  By  THOMAS  F.  PLOW- 
MAN, Secretary  and  Editor  of  the  Bath  and  West  and  South- 
ern Counties  Society,  author  of  "In  the  Days  of  Victoria," 
"Edmund  Rack,"  etc.  John  Lane  Co.,  London  and  New 
York.    Illustrated;  333  pages;  5J  x  8f  in.;  price  $3.50  net. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  representative  of  what 
may  be  termed  the  show  side  of  agriculture  in 
England  has  had  a  longer  or  more  varied  ex- 
perience than  Mr.  Plowman,  and  his  reminiscences 
of  an  agricultural  showman,  covering  the  period 
since  1867,  are  full  of  life,  character,  and  incident. 

Saints  Progress.  By  JOHN  GALSWORTHY.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons,  New  York.  404  pages;  51  x  7j  in.;  price  $1.60  net. 

A  story  whose  scene  is  laid  in  the  awakened 
England  of  war  time,  the  interest  centering  about 
a  single  family  and  their  reactions  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  war. 

The  Colonial  Architecture  of  Salem.  By  F'RANK  COUSINS 
and  Phil  M.  Riley.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  Illus- 
trated; 282  pages;  61  x  9|  in.;  price  $8  net. 

Salem  is  the  centre  of  New  England  Colonial 
architecture,  and  it  is  here  that  architects  and 
homebuiiders  find  inspiration  for  modern  adapta- 
tion. Hence  the  value  of  this  comprehensive 
survey  of  her  things  architectural  which  are 
Colonial  in  period  and  artistically  noteworthy, 
whether  houses  as  a  whole  or  details  such  as 
doorways,  stairways,  etc.  The  period  covered 
is  from  1628  to  1818. 

Fly  Fishing.  By  SiR  EDWARD  Grey.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
New  York.  Illustrated;  276  pages;  5J  x  7§  in.;  price  $2.50 
net. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally  known  that  the 
former  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  British  Empire  is 
also  anauthority  onflyfishing.  This bookof  his  is 
an  appreciation  rather  than  practical  instruction 
in  the  art  of  fishing,  although  much  information 
is  attractively  conveyed. 

Art  and  the  Great  War.  By  ALBERT  EuGENE  GALLATIN, 
Past  Chairman  Committee  on  Exhibitions,  Division  of 
Pictorial  I^ublicity,  U.  S  Committee  on  Public  Information, 
and  Past  Chairman  Committee  on  Arts  and  Decorations. 
The  Mayor's  Committee  on  National  Defense.  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton &  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated;  247  pages;  9J  x  12J  in.: 
prjcp  S15. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  Great  War  the  artists 
of  the  United  States  and  the  allied  countries 
played  an  important  part,  in  camouflage,  in  re- 
cruiting, in  floating  government  bonds,  in  relief 
work,  etc. — the  first  time  that  artists,  as  such, 
have  been  used  by  their  governments  in  war. 
This  book  chronicles  these  and  many  other 
activities  of  the  artists.  The  illustrations  com- 
prise 100  full  page  plates  chosen  from  the  most 
important  paintings,  drawings,  posters,  etc., 
executed  by  the  artists  of  Great  Britain,  Canada, 
France,  and  the  United  States. 

Father  Duffy's  Story.  By  FRANCIS  P.  DUFFY,  Chaplain 
of  Mie  165th  Infantry.  With  a  Historical  Appendix  by  Joyce 
Kli  MER.  George  H.  Doran  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated; 
382  pages;  5J  x  8  in.;  price  $2.50  net. 

A  moving  story  of  the  "Fighting  Sixty-Ninth" 
and  other  units  of  the  Rainbow  Division,  from 
Camp  Mills  to  the  battlefields  of  France.  Father 
Duffv  was  awarded  the  Croix  de  Guerre  by  France 
and  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  and  Distin- 
guished service  medal  by  our  own  Government. 
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Does  the  Work  of 
Four  Men 

This  Coldwell  Motor  Lawn  IMower  and 
Roller  (walk  type)  pays  for  itself  many 
times  in  the  wages  it  saves. 

One  man  using  this  rapid  machine  will 
mow  as  much  as  fcur  men  with  hand 
mowers  and  rolls  the  lawn  at  the  same 
time.  Geared  up  to  four  miles  an  hour. 
Easily  operated.    Long  wear. 

Coldwell's  Combination  Motor  Lawn 
Mower  and  Roller,  Model  "J",  is  the  lat- 
est ride  type  machine.  Weighs  iioo 
pounds  on  the  drive  rollers,  40  inch  cut. 
Especially  useful  on  parks,  large  estates 
and  country  clubs. 

Write  for  complete  catalogue  of  the  Cold- 
well  line,  including  Gang  Mowers,  Horse 
and  Hand  Lawn  Mowers. 

Coldwell  Lawn  Mower 
Company 

Largest  Makers  of  High-Grade 
Lawn  Mowers  in  the  World 

Office  and  Factory:  Newburgh,  New  York 

Chicafo  Office:  62  Eatt  Lake  St.,  Chicago.  III. 


OUR  110  DAYS'  FIGHTING 

by  ARTHUR  W.  PAGE 

THE  complete  story — from   official   records — of 
"our  fight."    Contains  the  combat  story  of  each 
division.  Of  immediate  interest  to  about  2,000,000 
veterans.    Net,  $§.00.    At  all  booksellers' 

DOUBLEDAY,   PAGE  85  COMPANY 


Qenuino 

Our  Distinctive  Creations  have  won  the  High- 
est Recognition  for  Incomparable  Decorative 
Quality  wherever  Furniture  of  Excellence 
is  Desired. 

HIGHEST  QUALITY 
BUT  NOT  HIGHEST  PRICED 


Cretonnea,  Chintzes,  Upholstery  Fabrics 
Interior  Decorating 

m  REEDSHOR  Inc. 

581  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

"Suggestions  in  Reed  Furniture"  forwarded.  25c  Postage. 


Through  a  series  of  orchestra  I 

chambers,  The  Cheney  ^ains 
camplete  mastery  over  its 
tones,  and  ^ii'es  them  that  rich 
quality  which  distinguishes 
the  original  from  a  mere  re- 
production. 


of  the  viT' 

tuoso,  searching  out  rare  harmonies 
in  a  score  of  music,  has  its  coun' 
terpart  in  the  pure  voice  of  The 
Cheney. 

Through  an  original  application  of 
acoustic  principles.  The  Cheney 
has  made  a  wonderful  contribution 
to  music.  Records  awaken  to 
new  loveliness.  Overtones  here' 
tofore  hidden  are  revealed. 

The  painstaking  care  given  to  the 
perfection  of  each  detail  in  The 
Cheney  stamps  it  a  masterpiece. 

"The  Longer  You  Play  It,  The 
Sweeter  It  Grows." 


CHENEY  TALKING 


MACHINE  COMPANY 
Dealers  Everywhere 


CHICAGO 
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Makers  and  Breakers 
of  Your  Business 


There  are  5,000  architects,  right 
now,  who  are  making  or  breaking 
your  business. 

If  the  architect  is  with  you,  it  mat- 
ters little  who  is  against  you,  when  it 
comes  to  specifying  your  materials. 
Once  specified — they  are  more  than 
half  sold. 

A  billion  and  a  half  dollars  of 
building  materials  were  specified 
by  architects  the  year  before  the 
war.  What  part  of  that  bigger  bil- 
lion are  you  preparing  to  get  ? 


Are  you  spend- 
ing your  good 
money  by 
sending  the 


architect  circulars  and  catalogs,  of 
which  he  gets  an  average,  every 
year,  of  two  tons  —  mostly  waste- 
basketed?  Or,  are  you  making 
persistent,  consistent  calls  on  him, 
month  after  month,  through  his 
favorite  architectural  magazine? 

You  know  how  it  is  yourself — you 
pitch  many  a  circular  away,  but  you 
do  thumb  through  the  magazine 
Ads.,  especially  in  the  mediums  de- 
voted to  your  particular  business. 
And  so  does  the  architect. 

That's  why  we  urge  your  considera- 
tion of  Architecture.  $810  takes 
your  message  to  him  every  month 
in  the  year.  Will  gladly  call,  if  you 
say  so,  or  write,  if  you  prefer. 


ARCHflECME 

Published  by 

The  House  ofScribner 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 
597  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


SALAD  SECRETS 

lOORecipes.  Brief  but  complete.  15c  bymail.  lOOMeat- 
less  recipes  15c.  50  Sandwich  recipes  15c.  All  three  30c. 

B.  O.  BRIGGS 

250  Madison  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


"Homing  with  the  Birds"  {by  Gene  Stralton- 
^11  Porter.)  A  deli^htjully  readable,  and  intimak  study  of 
bird  life.    Net,  $2.00  at  all  bookstores. 


CHARLES  NEVILLE  BUCK'S 

THE  TEMPERING 

A    STIRRING  story  of  a  man,  whose 
onward  career  lost  him  love;  and  how 
in  the  tempering  of  misfortunes,  he  became 
fine  enough  to  receive  it  again. 

At  all  booksellers'  Net,  $1.75 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 


For  Sale — Residence  Pipe  Organ 

HAVING  sold  my  house,  this  beautiful  Hutchings-Votey  pipe  organ 
must  be  removed  before  April  first  and  I  offer  it  for  sale  at  a 
fraction  of  its  cost.  It  was  built  to  order  for  me  by  Mr.  Hutchings 
of  Boston,  is  a  splendid  instrument  in  every  way  and  is  in  perfect 
condition.  It  occupies  a  floor  space  of  about  6x12  feet  and  is  about 
1 1  feet  high.  The  blower  plant  is  in  the  basement  and  occupies 
about  the  same  floor  spare  by  about  6  feet  high.  It  is  blown  by 
motor  and  the  action  is  electric.  It  starts  by  switch  in  the  organ  front. 
The  case  is  white  mahogany,  hand  carved.  The  pipes  are  antique  gold. 

A  self-player  can  be  installed  if  desired.  The  instrument  may  be 
seen  and  played  at  any  cime  at  my  residence: 

307  West  91st  Street,  New  York  City 
DR  THOS.  L.  BENNETT 


The  Complete  Opera  Book.  By  GUSTAVE  KoBBE,  author 
of  "Wagner  s  Music-Dramas  Analyzed,"  "Loves  of  Great 
Musicians,"  etc.,  etc.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  and 
London.    Illustrated;  873  pages;  55  x  8  in.;  price  $5  net. 

A  comprehensive  handbook  to  the  opera,  com- 
prising the  stories  of  the  operas,  together  with 
400  of  the  leading  airs  and  motives  in  musical 
notation.  It  is  voluminously  illustrated  from 
photographs. 

Streamcraft:  An  Angling  Manual.  By  GEORGE  PARKER 
HOLDEN,  M.  D.,  F.  A.  C.  S.  Stewart  &  Kidd  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, O.    Illustrated;  264  pages;  4|  X  6J  in.;  price  $2. 

A  comprehensive  and  copiously  illustrated 
handbook  on  fishing  in  ail  its  details  and  rami- 
fications. 

The  Day  of  Glory.  By  DOROTHY  Canfield,  author  of 
"  Home  Fires  in  France,"  etc.,  etc.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New 
York.    149  pages;  4|  x  7i  in.;  price  $1. 

True  stories  of  war  time  France,  being  a  con- 
tinuation of  "Home  Fires  in  France."  The 
book  takes  its  name  from  the  last  story  in  it, 
which  is  a  moving  account  of  Paris  on  the  day 
the  armistice  was  announced. 

Light.  By  Henri  Barbusse.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  Price  $1.9(>. 

There  is  a  strange  similarity  between  Mr. 
Barbusse's  latest  volume  and  his  most  famous 
novel,  "Under  Fire."  The  characters  and  the 
pen  pictures  in  both  are  identical,  but  the  newer 
volume  is  even  more  radical  than  "Under  Fire." 
The  arguments  pro  and  con  about  the  latter 
waxed  heavy  and  bitter  during  the  war;  but 
whether  the  volume  was  really  a  piece  of  defeat- 
ism or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  it  was  a  splendid 
piece  of  writing  and  destined  to  stand  out 
amongst  the  literature  of  the  war. 

Theodore  Roosevelt's  Letters  to  His  Children.  Edited  by 
Joseph BuCKLiN  Bishop.  Charles Scribner's  Sons.  Price$2.50 

Out  of  all  the  mass  of  anecdotes  and  literature 
that  has  been  published  about  the  late  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  none  is  more  interesting  and  more 
human  than  the  letters  of  the  president  to  his 
children.  In  this  volume  Mr.  Bishop  has  col- 
lected a  series  of  the  most  quaint  and  amusing 
ones,  and  at  the  same  time  he  has  included 
several  of  a  more  serious  turn.  Especially 
instructive  is  the  advice  which  the  Colonel 
gave  his  older  sons,  Theodore,  Jr.,  and  Kermit. 
Never  does  he  command;  he  merely  advises. 
His  views  on  Theodore,  Jr.'s  entering  the 
army  are  particularly  illustrative  of  his  feeling 
toward  the  service  and  he  gives  much  sound  ad- 
vice on  all  subjects,  ranging  from  college  fraterni- 
ties to  playing  football.  His  letters  to  Ethel 
and  Quentin,  whom  he  calls  "Queentyquee,"  are 
particularly  delightful,  and  his  drawings  of  Bre'r 
Rabbit  and  Bre'r  T  errapin  must  have  amused 
the  youngsters  greatly.  T  he  idea  of  a  president 
of  the  United  States  romping  in  a  hay  loft  with 
six  or  seven  small  youngsters,  as  described  in  a 
letter  to  his  sister,  will,  no  doubt,  come  as  a  sur- 
prise to  many  who  knew  only  tlie  statesman. 

Theodore  Roosevelt.    A    Biography   by   WILLIAM  ROSCOE 
Thayer.    Houghton  MifHin  Co.    Price  $5. 

As  a  biographer  Mr.  Thayer  has  no  super- 
ior to-day.  His  "Life  of  John  Hay"  early 
stamped  him  as  one  of  the  foremost  biographical 
writers  of  the  day,  and  the  present  volume  fully 
sustains  this  reputation.  In  his  portrait  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  the  author  does  not  delve  too  deeply 
into  politics;  he  is  content  with  sketching  the 
broad  outlines  of  the  ex-president's  life  and  does 
not  lose  himself  in  the  intricacies  of  the  political 
machine. 

A  Pilgrim  in  Palestine.   By  John  Finley.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.    Price  $2. 

In  this  volume  Dr.  Finley,  as  Commissioner 
for  Palestine  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  tells 
of  some  of  the  events  that  took  place  during 
the  campaign  of  General  Allenby  against  the 
Turks.  The  narrative  is  replete  with  personal 
anecdotes  and  rare  adventures  that  befell  him 
during  his  stay  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  chapters 
describing  the  British  entry  into  Jerusalem  and 
the  author's  journey  on  foot  from  Beersheba  to 
Dan  are  particularly  noteworthy. 

Abraham    Lincoln.      By    JOHN    Drinkwater.  Houghton 
MiUlm  Company.    Price  $1.25. 

A  dramatization  by  an  Englishman,  of  the 
character  of  probably  the  foremost  American 
of  all  times,  and  a  characterization  that  has 
succeeded  where  many  other  native  portray- 
ers  have  failed.  If  the  book  succeeds  as  well  as 
the  play  it  will  take  its  place  amid  the  volumes 
of  our  classic  five-foot  shelf. 
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WHAT  WE  HAVE  DONE 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  we  have  named  and  introduced  hundreds  of 
wonderful  new  flowers,  vegetables  and  berries.  Among  them,  which  stand  pre-eminent 
the  world  over,  is  the  Cosmos,  Rudbeckia  Golden  Glow,  Gladiolus  Childsi,  and  G. 
America,  Chinese  Woolflower  and  Giant  Christmas  Kochia. 

WHAT  WE  ARE  DOING  THIS  YEAR 

Our  catalogue  for  1920  is  replete  with  sterling  novelties;  notably,  Autumn  Glory 
(Helianthus  Questifolius)  the  most  showy  of  all  autumn  flowers;  American  Red  Cross, 
queen  of  all  Cannas;  Gladiolus  While  America;  Mammoth  Long-stemmed  Asters;  three 
new  colors  in  Woolflower  and  three  in  Salvias;  Mastodon  Pansies  and  Early  Spencer 
Sweet  Peas;  new  Sweet  Corn  Sixty  Day  M<ikegood,  ten  days  earlier  than  amy  other; 
Jack  Frost,  a  new  white  Cucumber;  Matchless  Lettuce  and  Supreme  Muskmelon,  both 
superior  to  all  other  sorts,  Rajah  Beet,  Top  Notch  Tomato;  Great  Dane  Cabbage;  and 
Farmer  Potato.    These  are  all  real  wonders  in  their  way. 

In  Berries  we  have  the  marvelous  Thomless  Grape  Vine  Blackberry;  Everbearing 
Blackberry  Macatawa;  New  Everbearing  Raspberry  Leyerle;  and  the  greatest  of  all 
Everbe«iring  Strawberries  Neverfail,  and  the  wonderful  Pierce  Giant  Grape. 

Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds.    Select  standard  and  new  varieties  of  greatest  merit. 

Dahlias,  the  most  wonderful  new  sorts  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Gladioli.  We  claim  the  largest  and  finest  stocks  of  these.  We  grow  Gladioli  by 
the  hundred  acres. 

Cannas,  Irises  and  other  Bulbs.    Immense  stocks  and  most  superb  varieties. 
Hardy  Plants  in  great  variety.  Lilies,  Phloxes,  Peonies,  etc. 

House  Plants.  Many  wonderful  new  sorts,  including  thirty-five  kinds  of  Boston 
Ferns,  three  new  Salvias,  Cacti,  etc. 

Hardy  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  etc.,  in  select  varieties. 

Our  Big  Catalogue  for  1920.  Fully  up  to  date — 176  pages,  20  colored  plates, 
FREE  to  all  interested.    It  will  open  your  eyes  to  many  new  Garden  Joys. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Inc.,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


Northern  Grown 
English  Walnuts 


Splendid  Possibilities  for  Culture  in 
Northern  Stales 

For  orchard  or  ornamental  plant- 
ing, our  Northern  Grown  Eng- 
lish Walnuts  have  no  superior. 
They  are  grown  successfully  as  far 
north  as  Massachusetts,  and  there 
are  several  productive  orchards 
in  this  and  adjoining  counties 
in  western  New  York.  Our  trees 
are  bred  for  health,  hardiness  and 

resistibility;  are  adaptable  to  any  Fairport 
Thompson  good  orchard  soil  and  will  succeed 

wherever  peaches  thrive. 
The  Thompson  orchard,   near  Rochester,  is  one  of  the  largest  commercial  English 
Walnut  orchards  in  the  East,  228  trees.    This  orchard  has  flourished,  bearing  large  and 
remunerative  crops,  under  severe  climatic  conditions — with  occasional  temperatures 
fifteen  degrees  below  zero. 

HARDY  FILBERTS  HARDY 

Thousands  of  bearing  trees  growing  in  our  Nursery. 


Photograph  of  h.mdfiil  of  delicious  nuts  i^atliered  froui  .1 
small  tree  i^rowing  in  our  luirsenes  at  l  airport.  N.  V. 

You  can  ^row  Filberts  as  easily  as  you  grow  Apples,  Pears  and  Plums,  and 
our  "Glenwood  Grown"  hardy  trees  will  produce  quickly,    great  quantities 
of  nuts  each  season. 


Kentish  Cob 


Mr.  John  Roos,  9  W.  4(ith  Street,  Covington, 
Ky.,  writes  under  date  of  September,  1919,  as 
follows: 

"The  Filberts  I  bought  of  you  in  1917-1918,  are 
bearing  in  GREAT  QUANTITIES  this  year. 

Our  Calalogiic  and  Planting  '  Guide,  inchid, 
Walnuts,  Filberts,    Almonds,    Hickory   and  Butternuts 

and  a  cowfilele  iissoTliiiiiit  of  Evi'Tureens  and  <!• 
cidiioiix  Trees,  .Shnilis.  Roses,  Perennials,  Frmt  Tut: 
and  Small  Fruils.    Mailed  Free. 

GLEN  BROTHERS,  Glenwood  Nursery 

(Est.  1866),  1913  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


COSFORI) 


'^ow  lar^e  lawns  are  kept 
in  fine  condition 


Cutting  large  plots  of  grass  with 
hand  mowers  is  a  tedious,  ex- 
pensive job.  Labor  is  scarce 
and  its  cost  is  high.  As  a  con- 
sequence, many  large  fine  lawns 
have  deteriorated  badly  during 
the  past  two  years. 

Not  so,  however,  with  those 
who  have  an  Ideal  Power  Lawn 
Mower  to  do  the  work.  For 
one  man  with  an  Ideal  can 
easily  cut  as  much  grass  per 
day  as  five  hard  working  men 
with  hand  mowers.  And  he 
will  do  the  work  better. 

Advantages  of  the  Ideal 

The  Ideal  is  a  power  mower  and 
roller  in  one  and  the  sod  is  rolled 
every  time  the  grass  is  cut.  This 
keeps  it  smooth,  firm,  and  free 
from  bumps.  The  Ideal  is  scien- 
tifically designed  to  keep  lawns 
in  fine  condition.  The  weight 
is  just  right  for  steady  year 
around  work. 

The  Mower  has  a  thirty-inch 
cut  and  one  man  can  easily  mow 
four  or  five  acres  of  grass  per 
day  at  an  operating  expense  of 
about  fifty  cents  for  fuel  and  oil. 

Cuts  Close  to  Walks, 
Trees,  and  Shrubbery 

Machine  turns  easily  and  will 
cut  close  up  to  walks,  trees, 
flower  beds,  and  shrubbery. 

When  runningover  walks,  drive- 
ways, pavements,  etc.,  the  oper- 
ator simply  lifts  the  cutting 
mower  from  the  ground  by 
means  of  a  conveniently  placed 


lever.  This  feature  is  also  im- 
portant in  the  early  spring 
when  it  is  desired  to  use  the 
machine  for  rolling  only.  Sim- 
ply lift  up  the  cutting  mower, 
add  more  weight  if  required 
and  you  have  the  most  conven- 
ient power  roller  imaginable. 

The  success  of  the  Ideal  is  due 
to  its  sturdy  and  powerful,  yet 
simple,  construction.  No 
clutches  or  complicated  parts 
to  wear  and  get  out  of  order. 
The  motor  is  built  in  our  own 
shop  and  designed  especially 
for  the  work. 

Owners  of  large  estates,  public 
parks,  golf  clubs,  country  clubs, 
cemeteries,  etc.,  are  all  using 
the  Ideal  Tractor  Lawn  Mower 
with  great  success. 

Special  Cutting  Mower  for 
Putting  Greens 

For  work  on  golf  courses  we 
furnish,  at  slight  additional 
cost,  a  special  set  of  cutting 
blades  for  use  on  the  putting 
greens.  In  less  than  five  minutes 
the  regular30"blade  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  cutting  the  fairway. 

When  desired,  we  also  furnish, 
as  an  extra,  a  riding  trailer 
which  fastens  to  the  frame  and 
permits  the  operator  to  ride 
and  at  the  same  time  have  the 
same  easy  control  as  when 
walking. 

You  can  secure  the  Ideal 
through  your  dealer  direct  or 
from  our  factory.  Write  to-day 
for  catalogue  and  further  details. 


IDEAL  POWER  LAWN  MOWER  COMPANY 

R.  E.  OLDS,  Chairman 


401  Kalamazoo  Street 

Boston,  51-52  N.  Market  St. 

New  York,  270  West  St. 

Los  Angeles,  222-224  Los  Angeles  Avenue 

Philadelphia,  709  Arch  St. 

Pittsburgh,  108-16  W.  Park  Way,  N.  S. 


Lansinsr,  Michigan 


Chicago,  533  S.  Dearborn  St. 
Portland,  55  Front  St. 
Toronto,  1 7  Temperance  Street 
Cleveland,  122  7  W.  9th  St. 
London,  E.  C,  63  Farringdon  St. 


IDEAL  POWER  LAWN  MOWER. 
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Vol.  42 


Well,  we  suppose  you'd  better 
GET  THAT  BO  YTO  WRITE  T 
right  away  for  this  very  special  A 

of  the  internationally  famous 
Cypress  Pocket  Library.  Just  out. 

Good  Bungalows  for  Good  Birds" 

It  is  a  wonderful  compilation  of  bird  lore 
and  bird  information  .BIG  DOUB  LE  SUP- 
PLEMENT WITH  20  BEAUTIFUL  and 
CORRECT  DESIGNS— all  specially  made 
by  artists  who  know  birds.  (Not  one  is  like 
the  other  good  designs  in  bird  house  cata- 
logs.)   Also  in  this  volume  you'll  find 

20  FULL  WORKING  PLANS 

with  complete  specifications.    And  ALSO 
EXTRA  ART  SUPPLEMENT,  12  x  29 
inches,  in  FIVE  COLORS  with  a  total  of 

3  PORTRAITS  OF  AUDUBON 

SUITABLE  FOR  FRAMING,  one  a  repro- 
duction in  colors  of  a  rare  old  steel  engrav- 
ing, also  photograph  of  his  home.  ALSO 

5  BIRDS  in  NATURAL  COLORS 

and  180  correct  pen  portraits  of  other  birds. 

"Your  Cypress  Volume  42  Is  one  of  the  most  complete 
and  authentic  books  on  this  subject  I  have  ever  seen." 
Thus  recently  wrote  a  bird-lover  who  has  read  much. 

You  will  be  astonished  and  delighted  with 
the  variety  of  the  contents  of  Vol.  42.  And 
it  is  FREE.  Send  yotirnanie.  Today  is  dest. 

SOUTHERN  CYPRESS  MFRS'  ASSN. 

1202  Hibemia  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  or 
1202  Heard  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


GRANT  M.OVERTON'S 

MERMAID 

■^^^HAT  the  sea  brought — and  took  from 
the  lives  of  a  Long  Island  coast  town. 
A  beautiful  love  story  and  a  mystery  that 
is  sea-deep. 

At  all  bookstores  Net,  $1.75 

DOUBLEDAY,   PAGE   &  CO. 


When  thinking  of  a  country  estate  consider  the  natural 
building  material — Stone.  Next  investigate  Seam  Fare 
granite,  which,  owing  to  its  wide  variety  of  colors  and 
wonderful  surface,  makes  it  the  ideal  material  for  resi- 
dences, retaining  walls,  walks,  stepping  stones,  etc. 

PLYMOUTH  QUARRIES  INCORPORATED 

Boston,  Mass. 


6  Beacon  St. 


REMOVAL 

REDUCTIONS 

Many  items  in  our  Stock  have 
been  marked  down  to  save 
moving  to  our  new  Studios. 
They  include  vases,  benches,  sun- 
dials, bird  baths  and  other  garden 
ornaments.  This  offers  you  an 
opportunity  to  adorn  your  garden 
at  a  cost  far  below  present  values. 

Several  fine  mantels  at  generous 
discounts  should  appeal  to  home 
builders.    Catalogue  on  request. 

THE  ERKINS  STUDIOS 

221  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


MAPBLB 


\  Fountams 
\^  Benches 
Bird  Baths 
SunDialPedGslals 

(  AMBBLE  EXCLUSIVELY           NO  CATALOGS  ; 

S  KLABER&CO 

ESTABLISHED  18^9 

21  West  39*!!  SI.        NewYork.  i 


Our  Nervous  Friends.  By  ROBERT  S.  CARROLL,  M.  D  , 
Medical  Director  Highland  Hospital,  Asheville,  N.  C, 
author  of  "The  Mastery  of  Nervousness,"  "The  Soul 
in  Suffering,"  etc.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Boston  and  New 
York.    258  pages;  5  x  Tj  in. ;  price  $2  net. 

Portraying  in  semi-fiction  form  a  series  of 
lives  (without  betraying  professional  confidences) 
which  illustrate  chapter  for  chapter  the  more 
vital  principles  of  the  author's  "Mastery  of  Ner- 
vousness." 

Sigurd,  our  Golden  Collie,  and  Other  Comrades  of  the 
Road.  By  Katherine  Lee  Bates,  author  of  "Fairy  Gold." 
"The  Retinue  and  Other  Poems."  etc.  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.,  New  York.    Illustrated;  370  pages;  4|  x  71  in.;  price  $2. 

The  life  story  of  a  collie,  told  with  such  sym- 
pathy and  whimsical  humor  that  even  a  non-dog- 
lover  would  find  it  enjoyable. 

Barney  Oldfield's  Book  for  the  Motorist.  By  Barney 
Oldfield.  Small,  Maynard  S:  Co.,  Boston.  Illustrated; 
264  pages;  4J  x  71  in.;  price  $1.50  net. 

Designed  to  help  the  motorist  to  reduce  the 
upkeep  and  increase  the  service  of  his  car. 

The  Voyage  of  a  Vice-Chancellor,  By  ARTHUR  Everett 
Shipley,  master  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge:  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  University.      F.  R.  S.,  Sc.  D..  Hon. 

D.  S.  C,  Princeton;  Hon.  LL.D.,  Michigan.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  New  York  and  London.  181  pages;  4s  x  7i  in.; 
price  $1.50. 

Describing  the  social  side  of  the  author's  ex- 
periences as  the  head  of  a  commission  of  English 
educators  which  visited  American  colleges  and 
universities  during  the  spring  of  1919. 

Little  Houses.  By  GEORGE  WoDEN.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.. 
New  York.    275  pages;  5  x  75  in.;  price  $1.90  net. 

A  closely  observed  story  of  humble  life  in  a 
small  English  manufacturing  town  at  the  close 
of  the  Victorian  era. 

The  Untamed.  By  Max  Brand.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York.    374  pages;  5  x  7i  in.;  price  $1.50  net. 

A  romance  of  the  Wild  West,  being  the  story  of 
a  man,  his  dog  and  horse — and  his  girl. 

The  Soul  in  Suffering.  By  Dr.  Robert  S.  CarrOLL,  Medical 
Director,  Highland  Hospital,  Asheville,  N.  C,  author  of 
"The  Mastery  of  Nervousness."  etc.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.    241  pages;  5;  x  71  in.;  price  $2. 

A  practical  application  of  spiritual  truths. 

France  Facing  Germany.  Speeches  and  articles  by  GEORGES 
Ci  h'MKNCK.Aii,  Translated   by  ERNEST    Hunter  Wright. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  39(>  pages;  5  x  7|  in.;  price 
$2  net. 

A  series  of  M.  Clemenceau's  speeches  and 
articles  upon  the  origin  of  the  recent  war,  as 
well  as  the  progress  in  hostilities. 

The  Last  Million.  By  Ian  Hay,  author  of  "The  First  Hun- 
dred Thousand,"  "All  in  It — K  1  Carries  On,"  etc.,  etc. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York.  203  pages; 
5  X  7S  in.;  price  $1.50. 

How  the  last  draft  of  our  soldiers  invaded 
France  and  England,  giving  a  glimpse  of  those 
countries  through  the  eyes  of  our  soldiers,  and  of 
our  soldiers  through  the  eyes  of  France  and  Eng- 
land. 

Modern  Opera  Selections  the  Whole  World  Plays.  Compiled 
and  edited  by  Albert  E.  Wier,  editor  of  The  Whole  World 
Music  Series.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  256  pages; 
75  x  9J  in.;  price  $1.25. 

A  collection  of  more  than  thirty  selections  from 
operas  and  ballets  recently  produced  by  such 
organizations  as  the  Metropolitan,  Chicago,  and 
San  Carlo  companies. 

The  Pool  of  Stars.  By  CORNELIA  Meigs,  author  of  "The 
Kingdom  of  the  Winding  Road,"  "Master  Simon's  Garden," 
etc..  etc.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  Frontispiece;  203 
pages;  5  x  7J  in.;  price  $1.(50. 

A  Story  for  young  people. 

The  Home  Book  of  Verse.  Selected  and  arranged  by  BtmrON 
E.  Stevenson.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.  4,009 
pages;  5  J  x  8|  in.;  price  $10. 

A  third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  590  poems,  of  this  standard  collection 
of  representative  American  and  English  verse 
written  from  1580  to  191 2. 
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to  compktctheset- 
ting  of  house  and 
garden 

Trees  and 
shrubs,  dis- 
tinctive in 
quality  and 
large  size 
which  will 
produce  an 
immediate 
effect 


ANDORRA 
NURSERffiS 

axstmfhiU'Pa. 


— replaces 
the  horse 


— fills  a  long-felt  need  on 
suburban     tracts,  small 
farms,  truck  gardens,  or- 
chards, country  clubs,  etc. 


TT  plows — it  harrows — it  seeds 
— it  cultivates.  It  mows 
lawns — mows  hay — hauls  loads 
— in  short,  it's  a  mechanical  horse, 
ever  ready  to  do  any  one  horse 
work  at  |  horse  cost, — wherever  and 
whenever  you  want  it.  Makes  you 
independent  of  hired  outfits.  It's  the 
original  garden  tractor. 

It's  also  a  self-propelling  portable  power 
plant — does  any  4  h.p.  belt  work.  Use- 
ful the  year  'round. 

It  develops  2  h.p.  on  the  drawbar — 4  h.p.  on 
the  belt — S.A.  E.  Rating. 

T71?I7p'  Interesting  booklet,  illustrating  its  many 

1     *V1-,11,  ^^^^^  yj^.^^ 


Beeman  Tractor  Company 

335  Sixth  Avenue  South 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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I  The  ideal  in  heating  luxury!  I 


"Yes,  fellows,  the  war  taught  me  the  value  of  home* 
thrift.  The  best  home  investment  I  ever  made  is  this 
wonderful,  new  heating  machine,  the  IDEAL  Type  "A" 
Sectional  Boiler.  The  coal-money  I  spent  this  year  is 
the  most  satisfactory  and  the  least,  despite  the  new  high 
price." 

The  new  IDEAL  Type  "A"  Heat  Machine 


THE  scientific  measuring  of  fuel 
consumption,  heat  development, 
and  heat  control  are  brought  to 
ultimate  refinement  by  this  wonderful 
de  luxe  device,  as  proved  by  our  cat- 
alog test-charts. 


THE  IDEAL  Type  "A"  Boiler  fits 
very  shallow  cellars,  and  guaran- 
tees a  noiseless  installation.  It 
holds  a  generous  supply  of  coal  —  for 
long  periods  in  below-zero  weather. 
Saves  30%  in  yearly  fuel-bill— a  big- 
paying  investment. 


Justifies  every  building  owner  at  once  changing  over  his  present 
heater  to  reap  the  luxury  and  the  economies.  Send  today  for  IDEAL 
Typo  "A"  Boiler  catalog  and  learn  how  to  save  your  heating-dollars! 


Showrooms  in  all 
large  cities 


American  Radiator  foi^PANY 


Write  Department  25 
816-822  S.  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago 


a 


Comfort  and  Health 
in  Country  Homes 

There  is  no  longer  an  excuse  for  not  having 
an  abundant  supply  of  pure,  wholesome, 
running  water  at  the  country  home. 

Install  a  Caldwell  Cypress  Tank  and  Steel 
Tower  on  your  premises,   and  you  have  a 
'  constant,  dependable  water  supply  for  every 

use  in  house,  barn  and  garden  every  season  of  the  year. 

The  cost  of  a  Caldwell  Tank  and  Tower  is  moderate  and  until 
have  this  equipment,  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  all  it  means  in  added  comfort, 
and  safety. 

IS  the  water  pure  and  clear  as  crystal,  always  under  good  pressure  and  without 
taste.  It  assures  sanitation.  It  is  an  always-ready  safeguard  against  fire.  It  reduces  fire 
insurance  rates.    And,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  home  garden,  it  is  a  decided  asset. 

Caldwell  Tanks  and  Towers  are  attractive  in  appearance,  sturdy  and  durable.  We  erect 
tliem  anywhere. 

Send  for  Catalogue 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO., 


Incorporated 


2215  BROOK  STREET 
Louisville,  Ky. 


riic  Rocks  of  Cape  Anne — Noon  (the  ccnliv  panel  ol  thico  by  Cliikic  llassam 


CuurtLsv  of  R-iin  Galleries 


HANGING  MzASTERS 

"By  SY'DNEY  T)E  B%IE 


BEYOND  all  doubt,  pictures  are  at  their 
best  in  the  home,  and  no  home  is  at 
its  best  without  pictures.  While  a  few 
years — decades,  rather — ago  the  walls  of 
the  home  were  filled  with  pictures  to  the  exclusion 
of  good  taste,  and  the  mental  comfort  of  those 
occupying  the  room,  people  of  to-day  err  rather 
on  the  other  side  by  banishing  pictures  into 
private  or  public  galleries,  while  their  own  walls 
are  paneled  and  draped  and  hung  with  all  manner 
of  other  decorations.  I  have  it  on  good  authority 
that  a  home  in  Chicago  has  a  living  room  whose 
walls  are  made  up  of  fourteen  panels,  ten  of 
which  contain  wall  sconces.  Where  are  pictures 
to  be  hung  in  a  room  that  has  such  an  invading 
army  to  glare  down 
their  supremacy? 

Paneled  walls  are 
lovely  in  their  un- 
forbiddmg  formal- 
ity, but  as  lovely 
things  so  often  are, 
they  have  been  used 
to  the  point  of  utter 
boresomeness.  And 
they  have  been  the 
cause  of  troubled 
times  when  it  came 
to  picture  hanging, 
even  morethan  have 
draped  and  plainly 
covered  walls  of  all 
sorts  that  are  so 
carefully  decorated 
to  help  the  room 
scheme  —  with  no 
thought  of  the  pic- 
tures that  are  to  go 
in  it.  Because  of 
their  individuality 
and  their  inherent 
informality,  it  is  dif- 
ficult even  under  the 
best  conditions  to 
hang  pictures  suc- 
cessfully in  the 
home,  and  well-nigh 
impossible  if  their 
advent  has  not  been 
anticipated  in  any 
way. 

QNE  of  the  diffi- 
culties  of  hang- 
ing pictures  on  pan- 
eled walls,  which  is 


not  encountered  with  any  other  kind  of  wall,  is 
the  purely  physical  limitations  which  they  put 
upon  a  picture  in  regard  to  shape  and  size.  This 
adds  immeasurably  to  the  problem,  and  is  often 
the  stumbling  block  that  produces  the  unpleasant 
phenomenon  of  the  day — the  pictureless  room.  It 
is  wise,  therefore,  when  planning  to  have  your 
room  paneled,  to  select  your  pictures  beforehand, 
and  decorate  your  room  in  accordance  with  them. 
Pictures  are  entitled  to  that  courtesy  anyway, 
by  right  of  their  supreme  conception.  The  per- 
fectly decorated  room,  in  the  mind  of  many  true 
artists — not  painters  only,  mind  you,  but  painters 
and  decorators,  artists  both — is  the  room  that  is 
well  planned  on  the  color  scheme  and  general 


Scene  on  the  Allegheny  River,  by  Fritz  Thaulow 
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treatment  of  the  pictures,  or  perhaps  the  most 
prominent  picture  that  is  to  Iiang  in  that  room. 

There  is  an  English  decorator  in  New  York, 
famous  for  his  placing  of  old  English  styles  in 
American  homes,  who  invariably  uses  a  portrait 
of  the  time  for  the  overmantel  decoration  in  at 
least  one  of  the  rooms  he  does  in  a  house.  This 
little  lesson  in  consideration  of  pictures  is  one  we 
might  all  heed.  Modern  portraits  have  often 
as  great  a  charm  as  their  older  prototypes,  and  the 
hanging  of  them  in  the  pivotal  point  of  the 
room,  as  the  glowing  fireplace  makes  the  over- 
mantel, is  another  excellent  bit  of  decorating 
knowledge  that  we  glean  from  the  work  of  this 
man.    It  matters  little  whether  the  portrait  be  a 

family  one  or  not,  if 
It  be  interesting  in 
subject  and  charm- 
ing of  delineation. 


T  N  A  room  of  rather 
sober  beauty,  tiie 
head  or  full  figure  of 
a  man  makes  a  com- 
manding overmantel 
piece.  The  portrait 
of  an  exquisite  wo- 
man in  all  the  gay 
trappings  of  after- 
noon or  evening  gai- 
ety, will  make  of  the 
lighter  living  room  a 
pi  ace  of  ever-present 
joy.  "The  Lady  in 
Rose,"  the  work  of 
one  of  America's 
best  known  painters, 
Frederick  Frieseke, 
has  a  delicacy  and 
finesse  which  will 
never  fail  to  charm 
her  admirers,  no 
matter  how  often 
she  might  greet 
them.  In  her  pale 
rose  -  colored  gown, 
her  own  pale  rose 
coloring  that  is  the 
inevitable  comple- 
ment of  auburn 
hair,  makes  quite  as 
exquisite  a  picture 
as  one  could  want  to 
brighten  a  room 
that  might  not 
otherwise   have  its 


Courtfsy  of  Howard  \'oung  Galleries 
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I    HE  splendid  edifices  erected  during  the  time  of  the  Great  Akbar 
*  and  Shah  Jehan,  are  not  the  only  evidences  of  the  glory  and  art  of 
ancient  India. 

A  fragment  of  a  rug,  woven  during  the  above  period^  now  the  property 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  has  served  as  the  inspiration  for  the 
beautiful  carpet  shown  in  the  above  illustration. 

So  it  is  quite  possible  to  secure  rugs  of  Sloane  quality,  made  in  India 
by  the  same  weaving  processes  of  centuries  ago.  In  desirable  sizes  and  in 
designs  and  color  effects  which  vie  with  the  ancient  in  beauty. 

A  large  stock  is  constantly  on  hand  for  your  inspection. 

W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

Floor  Coverings  and  Fabrics       Interior  Decorators       Furniture  Makers 
.  FIFTH  AVENUE  AND  FORTY-SEVENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
San  Francisco:  216-228  Sutter  Street 
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Pearls*  and  jewels 

ZHigkes'^  Siandard 
dUtf 


FIFTH  ?WENUE  at  FORTY-SIXTH 
'NEWYORK- 
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of  Macbrth  Gallery 


The  Lady  in  Rose,  by  Frederick  C.  Frieseke 


full  quota  of  cheer.  The  effect  of  the  color  in  a  picture  upon  the  room  in 
which  it  is  to  be  hung  is  one  that  is  to  be  most  carefully  considered. 

Another  colorful  portrait  is  the  one  of  Master  Henry  McKnight,  who- 
seems  to  have  been  averse  to  partmg  with  his  black  spaniel  even  for  the  time 
It  took  to  have  his  portrait  painted.  Lovers  of  good  composition  and  in- 
teresting ensemble  in  a  picture  will  be  grateful  to  him,  however,  for  the  dog; 
against  a  dark  but  giowingChinese tapestry,  they  make  anenchanting  picture 
for  any  home  regardless  of  whether  the  attractive  sitters  are  members  of 
that  household  or  not.  The  painter  of  this  portrait,  Mary  ^'oung-Hunter, 
is  famous  in  Kngland  as  a  painter  of  children,  although  she  is  no  less 
accomplished  in  her  portraiture  of  their  elders. 

Artists  of  every  creed  delight  in  depicting  the  outdoors  in  all  its 


Courlesy  of  Ehricii  Galleries 
Portrait  of  Master  Henry  McKniRhl.  by  Mary  Young-Hunter 
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Jlcprobuctions!  of 
#16  Masterpieces 


>^<HAT  the  Furniture  masterpieces  of  bygone 
days  still  live,  is  due  to  their  masterly 
reproduction  by  the  skilled  cabinetmakers  of 
today. 

^TT  Seeking  Furniture  of  historic  influence, 
^jj  the  visitor  to  the  new  Galleries  of  this 
establishment  will  happen  upon  many  pieces 
worthily  interpreting  the  cherished  traditions 
of  the  past.  Among  them  are  facsimiles  in  finish 
as  well  as  in  form  of  the  original  masterpieces — 
distinguished  from  the  latter  only  by  those 
qualities  of  usefulness  &nd  moderate  cost, 
which  in  the  "antique"  are  notable  because  of 
their  absence! 

^TT  It  is  such  Furniture,  indeed,  that  becomes  a 
life-long  companion,  gathering  with  each 
decade  a  deeper  sentiment,  subtly  reflected  in  its 
mellow  wood  aglow  with  the  patina  of  passing 
years. 

EARLY  ENGUSH.  FRENCH  AND  ITALIAN  FURNITURt 
AND  DECORATIVE  OBJECTS:  REPRODUCTIONS  AND 
HAND TOUGHT  FACSIMILES  OF  RARE  OLD  EXAMPLES. 
RETAILED  EXCLUSIVEIY  AT  THESE  GAIIJERIES 

@rond  fiapid?  I'urnilurc  (LompanB 

INCORPORATED 

4ir-421  MADISON  AVENUE 

48 -  •  49 Streets   -   -  New  York  City 
Formerly  of  West  32-  Street 
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varying  moods.  Perhaps  the  best  loved  of  our  outdoors  painters  is  Childe 
Hassam,  whose  greens  are  the  envy  of  many  a  brush.  In  these  pages  we 
find  one  of  the  most  dehghtful  of  the  newest  things  he  has  done,  the  central 
picture  of  a  decorative  group  of  three,  "Morning,  Noon,  and  Evening,  on  the 
Rocks  of  Cape  Anne."  They  are  interesting  in  shape  as  well  as  in  conception 
and  execution,  and  will  have  a  large  share  in  the  making  of  the  individual- 
ity of  the  room  in  which  they  are  placed. 

The  master  of  fast-flowing  water  is  shown  here  in  a  picture  which  even 
exceeds  his  usual  excellence,  and  incidentally  Americans  will  be  interested 


in  ifie  collcciion.  of 

RALSTON  GALLERIES 


/  «    »     c         567  FIFTH  AVENUE 

47  OLD  BOND  ST.  DWuiyork 


Old  and  Modern  Masters 
American  Paintings. Etchincs 
Mezzotints.Sportino  Prihts 


to  know  that  it  was  a  part  of  their  own  country  which  inspired  the  brush 
of  the  painter  of  running  water  in  France  and  in  Italy  to  such  heights  of 
achievement.  Its  history  is  one  to  add  a  notch  to  our  pride  in  our  own 
countryside.  Fritz  Thaulow  visited  this  country  to  attend  a  jury  of  well- 
known  painters  to  sit  upon  an  exhibition  of  pictures  in  Pittsburg.  While 
attending  to  this  business  he  became  enamored  of  the  country,  and  made 
five  paintings  of  the  Allegheny  River,  one  of  which  is  the  masterly  canvas 
reproduced  in  these  pages. 

A  PAINTER  who  is  only  now  coming  to  the  fore,  although  he  has  been 
known  by  fellow  artists  for  years  as  a  man  of  worth,  is  Walter  Griffin. 
\\  hile  color  is  his  chief  delight  his  form  has  no  little  claim  to  distinction. 
A  picture  combining  these  qualities  will  give  a  living  quality  to  a  room,  and 
satisfaction  in  its  beauties  will  never  dim. 

Henri  Caro-Delvaille  is  not  a  newcomer  to  these  pages,  although  it  has 
been  some  time  since  they  have  seen  him.  He  has  been  in  America  less  than 
three  years,  but  in  that  time  he  seems  to  have  achieved  a  fame  no  less  than 
that  which  he  possesses  in  his  native  France.  Particularly  is  he  interested 
in  the  country  home,  and  he  has  done  several  panels  for  use  there.  Among 
them  are  seven  panels  which  he  lias  designed  for  the  breakfast  room,  called 
"Les  Cofjs."  1  hese  depict  the  disastrous  consequences  attendant  upon  the 
arrival  of  another  cock  upon  the  scene  of  the  wanderings  of  a  haughty  cock 
and  his  hen.  1  hese  panels  are  fascinating  in  color  and  form  as  well  as  in 
subject. 
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A NOT  ABLE  pKase  of  TKe  Hayden 
Company's  acti\)ity  is  the  execution 
of  Interiors  after  the  manner  of  some  early 
master,  sucK  as  Wren  or  tKe  brothers  Adam. 
Our  individual  rooms  contain  distinguished 
Antiques  and  faithful  HAYDEN  Repro- 
ductions, also  rare  Fabrics. 


An  interesting  corner  sKowing  furniture  and 
paneling  executed  hy  The  Hayden  Company. 


mm 
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7Ae  most  valuable  piano  in  ifie  world 


The  mark  of  the  maker — whether 
it  was  the  butterfly  imprint  of 
Whistler  or  the  intricate  symbols 
of  Hokusai — always  has  been  the 
^uide  for  the  purchaser.  Today 
the  name  of  Ste^er  on  a  piano  or 
player  piano  is  equally  the  sig- 
nature to  a  masterpiece  of  art. 

Write  for  the  Ste^er  Piano  and  Player 
Piano  Style  Brochure  and  convenient 
terms.     Ste^er  dealers  everywhere. 

STEGER  &  SONS 
'Piano  Manufacturing  Company 

Founded  by  John  V.  SUger.  1S79 

Steger  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Factory  at  Steger,  Illinois 


BY  JPPOINTHOO 
»  mm  HAJESTIO 


CRICHTON  BROS. 

of  London 
GOLDSMITHS  .nd  SILVERSMITHS 

In  New  York:  636,  Fifth  Avenue 
In  Chicago:  622,  S.  Michigan  Avenue 
In  London:  22,  Old  Bond  Street 


OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER  TEA  and  COFFEE 
SERVICES,  Dishes,  PI  atters — rare  pieces  ac- 
quired from  important  English  collections — sold 
in  our  New  York  and  Chicago  Galleries  at  Lon- 
don prices.     Also  London-made  Reproductions. 


^  "Unbroken  Lines"  (by  Harriet  T.  Comslock).  Rc- 
-J  member  "Joyce  of  the  North  Woods  "  and  "Mam'selle  Jo"  ? 
Glenn  Arnold  is  even  more  fascinating  and  courageous.  Net, 
SI. 60.    At  all  booksellers. 


Katharine  Brown 
Katharine  Hartshorne 


The 

DECORATION 
OF  HOMES 

has  become  a  profession.  It  re- 
quires years  of  study  at  recog- 
nized art  centres  as  well  as  a 
thorough,  practical  knowledge. 
Both  of  these  requisites  we  are 
prepared  to  give.  We  plan  and 
carry  out  the  interior  archi- 
tecture, schemes,  furnishings 
and  accessories  of  any  house, 
large  or  small,  and  we  furnish 
this  knowledge  at  no  added  ex- 
pense to  the  client. 


829  Park  Avenue,  New  York 

Corner  76th  Street 
Telephone  Rhinelander  4170 


J  ROOF-TOP  NEIGHBOR 

By  T.  E.  MUSSELMAN,  M.  A. 

RECENTLY  a  business  man  called  me  by 
telephone  saying  that  a  strange  bird 
had  taken  possession  of  the  roof  of  his 
"  building.  He  said  that  the  newcomer 
was  about  the  size  of  a  small  bantam  chicken 
with  the  general  markings  of  a  sparrow.  Upon 
his  approach,  the  bird  hissed  at  him,  opening  a 
ca\  ernous  mouth,  then  flew  away  with  a  bat-like 
flight  before  he  could  take  exception  to  all  the 
faces  and  bad  remarks  that  it  had  made.  After 
this  preamble  he  asked  me  what  I  thought  it 
could  be.  I  ventured  "nighthawk,"  which  it 
later  proved  to  be. 

Some  nighthawks  shun  the  cities,  preferring  the 
rockiest  and  wildest  spots  the  country  affords. 
A  good  percentage,  however,  have  learned  that 
the  many  skyscrapers  of  our  larger  towns  are 
built  with  flat  roofs,  covered  with  tar,  and 
sprinkled  with  a  thick  surface  of  pebbles.  Sel- 
dom, if  ever,  does  man  disturb  the  solitude  of  this 
sanctum,  and  such  situations  have  consequently 
become  the  home  of  thousands  of  these  birds  of 


At  attention.  Notice  the  white  bib  and  while  wing  feathers 
which  distinguish  the  nighthawk  from  the  whip-ptxir-will 


the  night.  Here  they  deposit  their  eggs,  and  in 
tjuiet  and  safety  the  young  are  reared,  unknown 
to  the  other  tenants  of  the  buildings. 

I  found  the  bird  which  my  friend  had  so 
uni(|iiely  described  to  be  a  mother  nighthawk,  who 
had  selected  for  her  nesting  site  a  somewhat 
protected  situation  on  the  roof  of  his  four-story 
building,  and  there  upon  the  gravel  had  laid  her 
eggs.  1  hey  were  two  in  number,  inclined  to  be 
rather  sharper  at  one  end  than  the  other,  and  were 
heavily  blotched  and  spotted  with  blackish  and 
brownish  marks  over  a  shell  of  creamy  buff. 

'TPHE  mother  was  always  attentive  to  her  eggs, 
and  as  I  walked  near  her,  she  squatted  closer, 
if  possible,  to  the  pebbles,  and  remained  motion- 
less, trusting  that  her  protective  coloring  would 
prevent  observation.  When  I  was  within  a  few- 
feet  of  her,  she  half  crawled,  half  flopped  from  her 
nest,  struggling  away  as  if  hurt;  but  as  I  followed, 
she  rose  quietly,  without  any  further  demonstra- 
tion, and  flew  noiselessly  away,  circling  and 
lighting  on  a  ledge  of  a  higher  building  where  she 
could  watch  proceedings.  She  was  a  faithful 
rnother,  and  scarcely  had  I  left  the  roof  when  she 
circled  and  lighted  about  ten  feet  from  the  eggs, 
which  she  approached  with  a  low,  crouching  run. 

I  cannot  vouch  for  the  length  of  incubation, 
as  I  did  not  know  the  day  when  she  first  began 
sitting  on  the  eggs,  but  within  a  week  of  my  first 
visit,  I  called  again  and  found  the  mother  bird 
covering  two  tiny,  fluffy  balls  of  gray  down 
streaked  with  black.  She  had  them  in  a  shady 
corner  behind  a  projecting  chimney,  several  yards 
from  the  original  nest  site.  Upon  my  approach 
she  became  nervous,  yet  I  was  within  three  feet 
of  the  little  family  before  she  flushed.  With 
outspread  wings  and  tail,  she  rushed  out  on  the 
gravel  and  turned  at  bay,  opening  her  mouth  to 
its  full  capacity.  It  was  a  tremendous  mouth 
which  re-sembled  that  of  a  giant  bullfrog  more 
than  anything  I  can  think  of.  A  large  number  of 
long,  thick,  black  hairs  bordered  the  mouth,  pre- 
senting a  strange  and  no  doubt  terrifying  sight 
to  any  creature  its  own  size.  I  could  readily 
appreciate  w  hat  myriads  of  mosquitoes  this  bris- 
tle-bordered funnel  of  a  mouth  could  collect  as  its 


BABCOCK  GALLERIES 

£5/.  1852  by  John  SnedecoT 


Fine  Examples  by  the 
Great    and  Modern 

AMERICAN  MASTERS 

EXHIBITION  of 

WESTERN  PAINTINGS 

througKout  Art  Season 

iq  East  4qtK  Street 
Mev?  York 


Ketjiiests  for  Rrochiire 
iin  ited 


P.  JACKSON  HIGGS 

CONSULTING  SPECIALIST 

IB 

Inlerior  Decoration 
Period  Furnithing 
Antiques  and  Reproduclioh* 

Rare  Specimen*  on  Exbibilioa 

IS  EAST  54Ui  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Wfiu  («r  PuiiuUn 


THE  GREAT  ADVENTURE 
OF  PANAMA  —  and  its 
Relation  to  the  World  War. 

by  Philippe  Bunau-Varilla 

'J^HE  author,  the  man  who  made  the  Pan- 
ama revolution,  here  reveals  a  startling 
phase  of  the  world-wide  Prussian  intrigue 
for  ascendancy. 

At  all  booksellers'.    Net,  $1.75. 
DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE   &  CO. 


MACBETH  GALLERY 


A(  ltd  in  l/u  AiNi.f 


PAINTINGS  by 
American  Artists 


WILLIAM  MACBETH 

Incorporated 

450  FIFTH  .AVENUE         NEW  YORK  CITY 


March.  1920 
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Cofftt  Pol.  Geo.  III.  1790.  Mustard  Pot.  Geo.  III.  1780. 
17-inch  Waiter  by  J.  Suite,  Engraved  Milford  Arms,  Geo. 
II.  1731. 

Teapot  with  Stand  and  Sugar  Basin  to  match,  Geo.  Ill, 
1798.  Set  of  4  oval  engraved  Salt  Cellars,  Geo.  Ill,  1789. 
Coffee  Jug  and  Stand,  Geo.  Ill,  1798. 


158-162  OXFORD  ST.,  W.  1. 


LONDON 


2  QUEEN  VICTORIA  ST.,  E.  C.  4 


172  REGENT  ST.,  W.  1. 
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DISPLAY  FOUNTAINS /or  LAWNS, 
PARKS,  GARDENS 

ENTRANCE  GATES,  LAMP 
POSTS,  SUN  DIALS,  BIRD 
FOUNTAINS 

IVrite  Jor  Catalogues  and  Special 
Designs 


ORNAMENT.M.  DEPT. 


The  J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works 

TKtNTON,  N.  J.  _ 

Kll-I  H  AVHNUE  AND  17TH  SI  REET 
NEW  YORK 


lllllllllllilllilllillllillilllilillll 


HOWARD  YOUNG 


GALLERIES 


ILLUSTRATED 
BROCHURE 
ON  REQUEST 


-lli.^  Lor.i ■</! 1 1>"  by  William  Howe 


IMPORTANT  PAINTINGS 

by 

AMERICAN  and 
FOREIGN  MASTERS 

620  Fifth  Avenue 

at  Fiftieth  Street 

New  York 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


George  Ade  a  gain  1 
HAND-MADE  FABLES 

The  first  book  of  Ade  fables  in  several  years.  Watch  the  glooms  run  to  cover  and  the  vanities, 
American  style,  hang  their  heads!  Every  story  has  a  bright  and  shming  pomt  upon  which  some  human 
foible  of  ours  is  transfixed.  But  it  is  irony  that  pricks  without  wounding.  It  proves  again  that  slang 
is  a  fine  art,  and  that  humor  distinctly  belongs  to  American  literature.  With  the  accompaniment  ot 
the  McCutcheon  pictures,  it  makes  a  gallery  of  portraits  and  pictures  of  American  life  that  no  reader 
will  want  to  miss.    A>(,  $i.6o. 

By  Joseph  Goricar  and  Lyman  Beecher  Stowe 
THE  INSIDE  STORY  OF  AUSTRO-GERMAN 
INTRIGUE 

Dr.  Goricar  spent  fourteen  years  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  Austria-Hungary.  He  witnessed  the  whole 
intrigue  for  a  Mittel-Europa.  His  revelations  are  a  conclusive  record  of  the  conspiracy,  and  will  rank 
with  the  Lichnowsky  Memoirs  in  importance.    Net,  $3.00. 

By  JVilliam  Allison 

A  SECRET  OF  THE  SEA 

No  living  thing  was  on  the  ship — no  sign  of  struggle.  But  as  Manners  entered  the  cabin  he  saw,  look- 
ing at  him  from  the  case  of  a  still  ticking  watch  on  the  dresser,  the  face  of  the  woman  he  loved — and 
who  had  disappeared  on  the  eve  of  their  marriage.   A  stirring  and  distinctive  mystery  story.    N ft,  $1.75. 


K 


DVENTURE!  Here  are  six  tales  to  cheer  the  dull  hour,  to 
quicken  the  pulse  with  the  age-old  lure  of  mystery,  of  love, 
and  adventure.    ^i-SO  each — half  the  price  of  a  theatre  ticket. 


BLOOM  OF  CACTUS 

A  tale  of  the  desert 
by  Robert  Ames  Bennet 

THE  TYPHOON'S  SECRET 

A  tale  of  the  sea 
by  Sol.  N.  Sheridan 

ISLE  O'  DREAMS 

A  tale  of  the  China  seas  and  treasure  trove 

by  Frederick  F.  Moore 


DIAMOND  TOLLS 

A  tale  of  adventure  on  the  Mississippi 
by  Raymond  S.  Spears 

RED  BELTS 

A  tale  of  Indian  fights  and  fighters 
by  Hugh  Pendexter 

TURQUOLSE  CANON 

A  tale  laid  in  Arizona 
by  J.  Allan  Dunn 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 


GARDKN  CITY,  N.  Y. 
25  RICHMOND  .ST.,  W.,  TORONTO. 


Bloom  All  Summer 

Best  of  All  the  Easy  Growing  Free  Bloomers 

They  give  you  giant  spikes  of  perfect  flowers  with  wonderful  colors  in  fascina- 
ting profusion;  often  changing  as  each  flower  opens  fully. 

We  grow  over  one  hundred  acres  of  these  bulbs  and  harvest  many  hundreds  of 
thousands,  developing  every  year  scores  of  new  hybrid  seedlings,  which  surprise 
even  our  own  trained  men  with  their  new  types  of  giant  blooms  in  novel  colors. 

The  long  graceful  spikes,  carrying  often  twenty  buds,  may  be  cut  as  the  first 
lower  flower  opens;  placed  in  water  each  successive  bud  develops  a  perfect 
flower.  Plantings  each  ten  days  from  April  to  mid- June  will  provide  flowers 
from  August  to  October. 

VAUGHAN'S  "RAINBOW"  MIXTURES 

All  large  Bulbs,  1 !  i  to  1 '  ,  Inches  in  Diameter 

ALL  PREPAID  'u  ilhui  Jourih  postal  zone 
(600  miles)  from  Chicago  or  Nr^i'  York  City 
Order  hy  figures  at  left  hand 

B  1  —  13  Best  Kinds,  each  different  $0.60 

B  2—3  Sets  of  B  1  (39  Bulbs)  for   1.75 

B  3—50  Bulbs,  20  kinds,  for   2.25 

B  4—100  Bulbs,  2  sets  of  B  3,  for   4.25 

//  you  /i:c  br\rjnd  the  fourth  postal  zone  from  .\r.r  York  City  or  Chicago,  add  ten  cents 

for  each  dollar's  north  ordered. 
Vaughan's  Catalogue,  "  Gardening  Illustrated,"  goes  with  either,  or  by 
mail  FREE — 136  big  pages 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE 

31-33  West  Randolph  Street  (Dept.  L) 

41-43  Barclay  Street  (Dept.  L) 
NEW  YORK 


Collection  BS 
B5  VauKhan's  *'Home^ 
u-ood  Collection,"  long 
oH>re<l  hv  us,  50 
medtum  bulbs,  but  all 
liloomcrs,  not  less  than 
5  colors,  for  $1.00. 


CHICAGO 


owner  searched  the  evening  skies  for  food  for  her 
two  babies. 

T  TPON  my  closer  approach,  the  mother  hissed, 
^  then  ran  to  a  far  corner  of  the  roof,  there  to 
watch  proceedings.  I  took  a  picture  of  the  two 
little  nighthawks,  and  handled  them  without  any 
apparent  fear  on  their  part,  except  that  their  tiny 
throats  were  pulsating  very  rapidly.  As  I  left,, 
the  mother  bird  flew  half  way  back  to  her  young, 
then  began  walking  rapidly  toward  them.  I  hey 
in  turn  walked  awkwardly  to  meet  her,  crawling 
quickly  under  her  wings  to  secure  protection 
from  the  hot  sun. 

Four  days  later  I  revisited  the  family.  The 
birds  were  in  a  different  position,  having  shifted 
their  places  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  roof  in 
order  to  get  out  of  the  hot  sunshine.  The  mother 
bird  performed  as  on  the  last  visit,  but  the  young 
birds,  who  sat  huddled  together,  began  a  whining 
cry  upon  my  approach.  Suddenly  they  started 
running,  their  long  wings  extended  in  the  air  like 
miniature  airplanes,  which  helped  balance  their 
chubby  bodies  in  their  effort  to  escape. 


The  mother  nighthawk  jealously  covering  her  eggs 
against  the  heat  of  the  day  and  the  chill  of  the  night 

TN  my  effort  to  photograph  the  two  young 
birds  I  caught  one  in  my  hand.  It  gave  a 
terrified  cry,  and  immediately  the  mother  bird 
attacked  me,  flying  fiercely  to  within  a  foot  or 
two  of  me,  uttering  the  shrillest  of  nasal  cries. 
Her  natural  fear  of  man  quickly  became  manifest 
and  she  retreated  to  a  near-by  wall  where  her  wide 
eyes  told  of  her  interest  in  future  developments. 
1  he  young  were  shy  and  kept  separated  so  that  a 
picture  of  them  was  impossible. 


V 


One  little  nighthawk  is  under  cover,  the  other 
one  taking  a  last  look  around  before  going  to  bed 


Four  days  later,  I  called  on  my  young  night- 
hawks  again.  The  mother  bird  flew  away  im- 
mediately. It  was  a  hot  day  and  the  young  were 
loath  to  leave  the  shade,  but  my  near  approach 
was  greeted  with  the  opening  of  their  mouths 
and  the  angriest  of  little  sounds,  being  something 
like  the  growl  of  a  tiny  kitten  when  it  is  playing 
at  fighting  with  another  kitten. 

At  once  they  started  running  with  wings  out- 
stretched at  a  high  angle.  I  could  not  corner  the 
two  for  a  picture,  as  the  one  which  first  secured  a 
protected  nook  kept  it  and  fought  the  other  upon 
approach.  One  bird  succeeded  in  taking  several 
strokes  of  its  wings  and  fluttered  a  foot  or  two  into 
the  air,  then  alighted  and  continued  its  retreat, 
running  with  wings  extended  toward  the  sky, 
merely  balancing  with  them  and  not  using  them 
as  a  means  of  locomotion. 

(Continued  on  tsaie  Js6) 
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MIGGINS&^SEITER 

J    CHINA      (ZJ''''=-\ZJ  CLASS  Vd 
9&11  EAST  371"  STREET 


TowR  or  Country  House 
ike  lionoiirs  due  ihe  good  iasie  of 
your  guests  and  yourselves  deserve 
such  consideration  as  is  expressed  in 


om 


(TiiNA  and  Glass  & 

'J1IGGIN§&§E1TEI^ 

which  meet  all  demands  for  social 
functions  and  informal  use. 

only  Cosily  Services  "hut 
ihe  "Inexpensive  Little  Things" as  well — 
when  tastefully  chosen,  contribute  to  the 
decorative  value  and  harmony  of  the  home 
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From  an  Ugly  Swamp  into  a  Thing 

of  Beauty 

IF  you  have  a  low,  marshy  bit  of  ground  on  your  lawn,  let  us  convert  it 
into  a  beauty  spot  which  will  enhance  rather  than  detract  from  the  charm 
and  attractiveness  of  your  grounds — in  fact,  it  will  look  as  if  you  had 
made  special  provision  for  a  water  and  rock  garden — as  many  millionaires 
do  on  their  fine  estates.  And  the  result  will  depend  more  upon  taste  and 
skill  than  upon  lavish  expenditure. 

This  is  merely  one  example  of  the  ingenuity  which  Moons'  Nurseries  is  ready  to 
apply  to  the  problems  of  the  suburban  home-owner.  We  are  prepared  to  submit  definite 
suggestions  based  on  your  own  peculiar  needs  and  the  amount  you  are  willing  to  expend. 

We  have  traveling  representatives  who  cover  a  certain  range  of  territory,  and  if 
your  home  comes  within  this  distance  from  New  York  or  Philadelphia  it  will  be  a  pleas- 
ure—  both  to  us  and  to  you  —  to  have  one  of  these  "friendly  counselors"  look  over 
your  grounds,  and  make  suggestions,  without  involving  you  in  any  expense  or  obligation. 
Even  if  you  are  too  far  away  for  such  a  personal  call,  we  can  be  of  very  definite  help 
if  a  letter  is  written  to  us  describing  the  home  grounds — as  you  might  to  a  friend 
whom  you  knew  to  be  deeply  interested.  Why  not  write  us  such  a  letter,  and  let  one 
of  the  oldest,  most  resourceful  and  most  reliable  nurseries  in  America  prove  of  real 
assistance  to  you  in  giving  your  home  the  most  beautiful  setting  it  can  have. 

Moons  NursGries 

THE   WM.  H.  MOON  CO 

MORRISVILLE     PEN  NSYLVAN I A 

which  is  /  miie  from  Tirenion.  N.J. 


All  "Our  Little  Old  Lady'"  {by  Eleanor  Hoyl  Braincrd). 

3I  A  charming  gift  bool^.  About  "good  old  limes"  in  general, 
and  the  little  old  lady's  lavender-sweet  romance  in  particular. 
Net.  $1.25.    At  all  booksellers'. 


Ever/Stroke  Counts- 


GILSONWEEDERi 


TJACKWARD  and  forward,  every  stroke 
^  counts  with  the  double  edged  blade  of 
the  (jilson  Weeder.    It  cuts  both  ways  under 
the  soil  surface,  destroying  weeds  and  form- 
ing a  perfect  mulch.  A 
marvel   in    the  garden, 
children  ,can  do  as  much 
work  as  grown-ups.  You 
work  awa>;  from  the  culti- 
vated   soil    instead  of 
tramping  over  it.  The  side 
arms  act  as  fenders  pro- 
tecting plants  and  shrub- 
bery; just  what  you  need  for  weeding 
flower  beds  and  under  shrubbery.  Six- 
foot  handle  makes  operation  easy  and 
eliminates  backache.    Made  in  four 
sizes— 3     5.  6  and  8-mch. 

GILSON  GARDEN  TOOLS 

(Hand  or  Wheel  Outfits) 

A  complete  variety  for  intimate  garden  culti- 
vation. Send  Si. 15  for  6-in. 
Gilson  Weeder  (under  money- 
back  guarantee),  or  have  your 
dealer  order  for  you.  Free 
Booklet  describing  complete 
line  of  labor  savers. 

J.  E.  GILSON  CO. 

105  Western  Ave. 
Port  Washington,  Wis. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

for  planning  the  laying  out  of  your  grounds  for  the  coming 
Spring  aiul  Summir.  Consult  us  fri-ely  alxuit  your  plans  for 
lands! ;i|ic  improviTni-nt.  Our  experts  i.iri  aiil  you  in  making 
your  home  surnninilings  individual  and  attraclivc.  Laying  out 
of  grounds;  preparing  of  plans;  Tree  and  Shrubbery  Decorating 
work  our  specialty.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

THI-;  STEPHEN  HOYT'S  SONS  CO.  Ne.  C^/n'aa'„^^Conn. 


I  DR.  GEO.  H.  EARP^THOMAS 

I  80  Lafayette  Street,  New  York  City 

I  BACTERIOLOGIST  SOIL  SPECIALIST 

I  Consultation  and  advice  on  general  soil 

I  problems — backward    Golf  Greens — 

I  Lawns — Plant  and  soil  diseases 

^iuuuiiiiiri>iii)iiiiiiHiMniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiini!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiu^ 


ARE  VOU 

PROGRESSIVE? 


Why  grow  wicked,  thorny  hemes 
when  the  Best  Berry  in  the  World 
is  absolutely  thomless? 

NEW  THORNLESS 
MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY 


ben 


li 


Jail  word  I 


Vrmtrpatitd  In  six*.  prfductlvm»-tt 
quoHly— Almost  jrrd/«Jj  and  cortlejs— 
^uv«(  and  delidouj— Hardy  oj  an  ool 
and  smooth  oj  a  graprvlne 

DcWrad  by  nftil  {xiarpaid  to  u*  addink,  oac  mom 
oUu.  60  can  i  tot  S\  00.    IS  06  v>  <i<xn.  Uu- 

ISAAC  F,  TILLtNGHAST 


English  Walnut  Trees 


TTARDY,heal- 

thy  English 
wahiuts  acclima- 
ted to  the  north- 
ern climate.  Will 
grow  anywhere 
that  the  peach  or 
apple  will  thrive. 
ProliHc  bearers 
of  delicious,  se- 
lected quality 
nutsof  extra  size. 


These  trees  grow  quickly,  are  of 
graceful  proportions  and  provide  de- 
lightful shade.  An  ornament  for  any 
home  or  estate. 

Write  for  illustrated  folder  that  tells 
of  the  discovery  and  development  of 
the  Pomeroy  English  Walnut  and 
gives  the  facts  as  to  what  many  who 
have  set  out  these  trees  have  accom- 
plished. 

DANIEL  N.  POMEROY  &  SON 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 


The  Dark  Mirror 

by  Louis  Joseph  Vance 


\  /ANCE'S  most  startling  situation.  The 
tale  of  a  girl,  who  in  her  dream  life, 
leads  the  existence  of  another  soul. 


Net.  $1.75.    At  all  booksellers'. 

DOUBLEDAY.   PAGE  & 


CO, 


Experienced  Gardeners 

We  keep  a  list  of  Gardeners  whose  character  and  ability 
have  been  IhorouRhly  investigated  and  who  are  competent  to 
take  charge  of  your  Country  Estate.  Please  give  fiUl  partic- 
ulars of  place  and  state  if  married  or  single  man  is  wanted. 
No  fee. 

W.  E.  MARSHALL  &  CO.  Inc  166  West  23d  St.,  New  York 

PItont  Che!sia  31SS 


^TT  "Sisters"  (by  Kathleen  Norris).  If  love  go  out  of 
^il  (he  house,  must  the  wife  stay?  Love  found  another  lodging 
brings  greater  problems  still.  She  and  her  sister  have  solu- 
tions; but  fate  ignored  them  both  and  solves  it  her  own  way. 
Unquestionably  Kathleen  Morris's  biggest  love  story,  yit  all 
booksellers'.    Net,  $1.60.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


GREENWICH 


THE  RICHEST 
COUNTRYSIDE  IN 
AMERICA 


LADD  CS,  NICHOLS 

ITS 

REAL  ESTATE  BROKERS 

Telephone  1717  Greenwich,  Conn. 


Every  house,  old  farm,  estate, 
brook,  lake,  ravine,  hill  hereabout, 
that's  for  sale  or  rent. 
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RUUD  HOT  WATER 


THERE'S  a  distinction 
between  Ruud  Hot 
Water  and  just  hot  water. 
Ruud  Hot  Water  in  your 
home  means  HOT  WATER 
—INSTANTLY— by  simply 
turning  on  any  hot-water 
faucet,  morning,  noon  or 
midnight — rest  day,  wash 
day,  every  day. 

Then,  too,  Ruud  Hot 
Water  is  sparkling  fresh; 


it's  hot  water  right  from  the 
mains,  heated  as  it  flows 
hurriedly  through  copper 
coilsatyourfaucet'sbidding. 

For  bathroom  comfort, 
for  getting  the  wash  "on 
the  line  by  nine,"  for  all 
the  housework,  Ruud  Hot 
Water  is  the  great  con- 
venience you  need.  Make 
your  home  permanently 
comfortable  with  it. 


Dl  II  11^     AUTOMATIC  CAS 

K  U  U  L/    WATER  H  EATER 


*'Hot  Water  All  Over  the  House' 


The  Ruud  goes  in  your 
basement  or  kitchen.  It 
eliminates  a  hot- water  tank 
and  stops  ALL  waiting  and 
fussing  when  you  want 


HOT  WATER.  Ask  your 
gas  company,  or  plumber, 
or  gas  appliance  store  about 
a  Ruud.  There's  a  size  for 
every  home,  large  or  small. 


Write  for  our  book  on  Ruud  Hot  Water  —  it's  Free 
RUUD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Dept.H,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Standardized  Gas  Water  Heaters 
Ruud  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Canada  :    371  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto 
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CHamberLIN 


•  THESTANDARDFORZiYEARS''- 


Winter  Has  Taught 
This  Lesson 

That  homes  that  were  not  Chamberlin  Metal  weather 
stripped  were  hard  to  keep  warm.  For  draughts  were 
ever  present — cold  air  currents  sifted  in  around  the 
doors  and  windows.  Costly  heat  escaped  increasing 
fuel  consumption. 

Chamberlin  Equipment  prevents  all  this.  It  pays  a 
profit  in  fuel  economy  and  what's  more  it  assures  com- 
fort and  even  temperature — a  vital  factor  in  the  health 
of  the  family.  For  it  effectively  seals  up  the  cracks 
around  the  doors  and  windows — keeps  the  cold  out 
and  the  heat  in. 

Because  Chamberlin  Metal  Weather  Strips  keep  out 
air  currents  they  serve  as  a  protection  against  soot 
and  germ  laden  dirt  so  prevalent  at  this  time  of  the 
year.    In  fact  they  are  an  all  year  'round  necessity. 

Chamberlin  Metal  Weather  Strips  can  be  applied  to 
casement  windows,  sliding  windows,  doors  and 
French  windows — wood  or  metal  sash. 

Plan  your  weather  slripping  now.    Our  booklet  "26 
years  of  weather  stripping  "  will  help  you.    Write  for  it.  ^ 

Chamberlin  Metal  Weather  Strip  Company 

117  Dinan  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Chamberlin  Mdal  Weather  Strips 
Proleci   Every  k^ind  oj  home 


\ 

1 

1  _ 

1 

L   -.^  1 

1 

^  "The  Green  Pea  Pirates"  {by  Peter  B.  Kyne) 
□J  A  cargo  of  laughter.    The  "Maggie"  and  its  four  jolly 
sailormen  in  a  series  of  amazing  adventures,  are  freighted  suc- 
cessively with  green  vegetables,  rifles,  and  South  Sea  Pearls. 
But  for  the  reader  there  is  the  never-failing  cargo  of  laughter. 
At  all  booksellers'.    Net,  $1.50.    Doubleday.  Page  &  Co. 

gTT  "The  Paris  of  the  Novelists"  {by  Arthur  BarU 
j|  lett  Maurice).     To  whomever,  Jean  Valjean,  Goriot, 
D'  Artagnan,  and  the  other  Parisian  children  of  fiction,  are  real 
people,  this  book  describing  their  haunts,  as  their  creators  saw 
Ihem  in  the  real  Paris,  will  be  welcome.  At  all  booksellers'. 
Net,  $1.50.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Lilacs,  Spireas 


FLOWERING  SHRUBS  and  TREES 

lend  charm  and  beauty  to  your  grounds.   Our  assortment  includes  a  complete  list; 
Hydrangeas,  etc..  Climbing  Vines,  Roses,  Shade  Trees,  Hedges,  Evergreens. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 

Everything  for  the  Orchard,  Fruit-Garden  and  Lawn.  Buy  DIRECT  from  the  GROWER  at  whole- 
sale prices.   Send  for  Catalogue.  - 

"PLANT  MEMORIALS  THAT  LIVE"  Jgr^I^ 

^  TREES  ; 

GROVER  NURSERY  CO.  84  Trust  B\dg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  \$R0v^ 


This  Book  of 
WATER  LILIES 


Will  advise  you  what  sorts  you  | 

need —  | 

Will  show  you  how  to  grow  them  | 

with  success —  | 

Will  give  you  many  hints  and  much  | 

useful  mtormation —  I 

Will  be  sent  free  to  'dny  address  upon  i 

request —  f 

Don't  you  think  you  nt'fd  a  copy';'  -L 

INDEPENDENCE  NURSERIES 

Box  C.  independence,  Ohio  S 

JIIIIIUIMIIUmWIIIIllUliUIIIIIIIIM^^ 


"Torches  of  Beauty" 

Aptly  describes  my  1920  offerings 
of  exquisite  gladioli 

The  PATRICIAN  COLLECTION  includes  one  bulb 
each  of  American  Beauty,  like  the  famous  rose;  Ix)uisc, 
finest  lavender;  Majestic,  orange  pink;  D.  J.  Whitney, 
salmon  flesh;  Nora,  light  blue;  Mrs  Dr.  Norton,  melting 
pink;  Prince  of  India,  subtle  dull  shades.  Sent  pre- 
paid for  $6.50. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  my  catalogue  is  a  special 
article  on  gladioli  by  Louise  Beebe  Wilder.  May  I  send 
you  a  copy? 


W.  L.  CRISSEY, 

BORING 


'Gladiolus  Farm  " 

OREGON 


(Continued Jrom  page  I$2) 

'"pWO  days  later,  the  mother  bird  was  nowhere 
in  sight,  but  I  found  the  young  birds  as  usual, 
huddled  in  the  shady  corner  of  the  roof.  They 
had  grown  rapidly  and  were  half  the  size  of  the 
mother.  They  displayed  no  temper  as  I  ap- 
proached, but  sat  still,  trusting  to  their  coloring 
for  protection.  As  I  came  within  several  feet  of 
them  the  nearest  took  several  steps,  and  as  she 
spread  her  wings  to  help  herself  in  running  she 
discovered  her  latent  power  of  flight.  1  here 
were  several  unsteady  eflForts,  then  she  sailed 
awav  gracefully,  disappearing  around  the  neigh- 
boring building,  landing  a  block  away  on  another 
gravel-covered  roof,  and  leaving  her  brother  to 
his  own  resources.  I  returned  the  next  day,  but 
the  second  young  nighthawk  had  ventured,  and 
now  the  home  and  playground  of  this  happy  but 
much  disturbed  family  were  deserted  after  little 
more  than  five  weeks  of  occupation  b}^  the  parent 
bird. 


THE  SPARROW  HAWK 

By  T.  E.  MUSSELMAN,  M.  A. 

ONE  hot  noon  in  May  three  years  ago,  I 
sat  down  beneath  a  large  wild  cherry 
tree  to  enjoy  its  shade  and  refresh  my- 
self.   After  unfastening  my  camera,  I 
began  searching  the  neighborhood  with  my  bino- 
culars for  bird  friends. 

A  dilapidated  barn  in  the  corner  of  a  forsaken 
field  not  far  away  offered  a  world  of  possibilities, 
which  were  quickly  realized.  Something  moved 
at  an  open  sash  and  a  lad  dropped  to  the  ground, 
closely  followed  by  another  urchin  about  twelve 
years  of  age. 

What  could  attract  two  youngsters  to  a  hot 
haymow  on  such  a  warm  day?  Evidently  they 
had  treasure,  for  one  held  a  small  box  very  ten- 
derly. They  trudged  their  way  rapidly  through 
the  timothy,  clover,  and  weeds,  coming  directly 
toward  me.  Down  a  bank  they  came,  then 
stopped  guiltily  as  they  saw  me. 


The  sparrow  hawks  are  among  the  farmers'  best  friends,  as 
they  take  a  heavy  toll  of  insects,  grasshoppers,  and  field  mice 

"Come  on,  boys,  and  cool  off  a  bit,"  I  ventured; 
and  in  a  few  moments  they  were  seated  comfort- 
ably, eating  greedily  from  my  small  supply  of 
food.  They  told  me  a  marvelous  tale  of  a  pair 
of  "grasshopper  hawks"  (really  sparrow  hawks) 
which  had  disappeared  through  a  hole  in  the 
deserted  barn.    The  lads  had  hunted  until  the)' 
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Women  art-  uoi 
the  Jivc'/oot,  /our- 
inch  average,  so  ivhy 
should   kitchen  sinks 
ai/  stand 30  inches  hi^h? 

This  one  can  be  set  any 
height  desired.  It  is  mounted 
on  a  concealed  support,  so  yo. 
needn't  stop  at  the  sink  when  tf  comes 
time  to  clean  up  the  kitchen  Jloor. 

1ET  every  prospective  builder  or 
^  house  owner  seriously  consider 
plumbing  fixtures  before  the  necessity 
for  their  purchase  arises. 

In  no  other  line  of  house  material  is  there 
greater  opportunity  for  wise  investment  or 
for  injudicious  buying.  Since  a  period  of  time 
must  elapse  before  the  desirability  and  future 
period  of  usefulness  can  be  determined,  you 
are  helpless  to  rectify  your  error  of  judgment 
at  the  expense  of  anyone  but  yourself. 

"TEPECO"  AlhClay  Plumbing  Fixtures  are 
basically  clay,  covered  with  a  fine,  non- 
penetrable  glaze  (or  enamel).  The  degree  of 
hardness  of  this  surface  can  be  attained  only 
on  a  clay  base.  Durable  and  beautiful.  Sani- 
tary because  such  a  smooth  surface  resists  the 
adhesion  of  soil.  Alone  of  all  white  plumbing 
fixtures  impervious  to  the  action  of  ordinary 
acids,  fruit  and  medicine  stains.  No  metal 
to  rust  or  stain. 

"Tepeco"  All-Clay  Plumbing  because  of  its 
permanency  (comparable  to  the  life  of  the 
house  itself)  thus  adds  the  merit  of  economy 
to  its  many  superiorities.  "Tepeco"  Plumbing 
Fixtures  are  made  for  every  bathroom, 
kitchen,  laundry  and  toilet  purpose. 

The 

Trenton  Potteries  Co. 


1/  you  intend  to  build  or  ren- 
ovatc  your  plumbing  write 
for  OUT  instructive  hook, 
"Bathrooms  of  Character'* 


Trenton,  New  Jersey 


The  Modern  Light 
and  Power 

THE  charm  of  your  country  home 
can  be  immeasurably  augmented 
by  the  installation  of  modern  electric 
lights.  ^  The  Fairbanks-Morse  "F** 
plant  gives  an  abundance  of  steady,  de- 
pendable light  with  minimum  attention 
for  care  or  repairs.  ^  The  plant  is  ex- 
tremely simple  to  operate — just  touch 
a  button  to  start  and  another  to  stop. 
^  The  famous  "Z**  engine,  which  is 
part  of  the  plant,  can  also  be  used  in- 
dependently of  the  dynamo  to  pump 
water  or  do  other  work.  ^  Your  dealer 
will  be  glad  to  explain  all  the  details 
—which  includes  exclusive  Fairbanks- 
Morse  "F**  plant  features. 

The  "F"  Light  Plant  may  also  be  obtained  in 
larger  sizes. 

Fairbanks.  Morse  (ir  (3 

§     MANUFACTURERS      I      I  CHICAGO 
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And  You  Will  Remember 
*^Slippy  McGee" 

IT  IS  positively  thrilling  to  a  publishing-house  to  dis- 
cover that  one  of  its  best  books  is  a  best  seller.  Best 
sellers,  alas,  are  not  always  good,  or  even  decent,  books. 

* 'Slippy  McGee,"  by  Marie  Conway  Oemler,  published 
over  two  years  ago,  has  become  a  best  seller.  And  yet 
there  is  nothing  sensational  or  shocking  or  off-color 
about  the  novel.  There  is  no  problem  to  agonize  over, 
no  characters  or  situations  to  titillate  the  prurient. 

No,  "Slippy  McGee"  is  not  a  sick  novel,  or  a  propa- 
ganda novel,  not  an  abnormal  novel  of  any  breed.  It  is 
like  the  people  Americans  like  best — clean,  wholesome, 
brave,  well-balanced.  It  is  full  of  the  keen,  saline  wit 
of  adult  experience.  It  is  rich  in  the  hearty  humor  of 
a  big  heart.  It  is  a  love  story,  a  book  of  the  great  out- 
doors, a  book  with  a  background  of  marvelous  richness. 
It  moves  with  that  irresistible  vitality  which  some 
people  call  **pep."  It  introduces  you  to  a  group  of 
memorable  and  delightful  people  you  will  be  glad  to 
know.  And  you  will  feel  when  you  have  finished  the 
story  that  you  do  know  personally  Slippy  McGee,  good 
Father  De  Ranee,  Mary  Virginia,  the  butterflies,  and  all 
the  rest  of  this  charming  book-family. 

If  by  any  mischance  you  have  not  read  "Slippy 
McGee,"  do  go  buy  a  copy  and  give  yourself  a  treat. 
And  buy  another  for  some  one  else  who  is  entitled  to  a 
treat.    It  is  sold  at  all  bookstores  for  $1.60. 

^TI  "A  Woman  Named  Smith,"  the  latest  novel  by  the  author  of  "Slippy  McGee"  and  in  the 
□I  same  rich  vein,  is  also  now  on  sale  at  bookstores  for  $1.60.    It  is  a  two-handed  love  story,  set 
in  a  small  Southern  town,  and  centres  on  two  delightful  young  women  of  the  North,  one  of  whom 
has  inherited  an  ancient  mansion  there  with  a  "ghost"  in  it. 

^TT  The  Century  Co.,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  will  be  glad  to  send  to  any  one  request- 
^  ing  it,  a  booklet  telling,  in  Mrs.  Oemler's  own  words,  who  she  is — and  indicatincr  why. 


Makes  Every  Home  Modern! 

The  Kewanee  Combination  System,  in  one  small 
plant,  provides  running  water  and  electricity  at  a  cost 
you  can  easily  afford.  Light  in  every  room,  in  the 
barn,  on  the  porch,  in  the  yard!  Electricity  for 
vacuum  cleaner,  electric  iron,  washing  machine.  Run- 
ning hot  and  cold  water  for  kitchen  and  laundry! 
Kewanee  Lighting  Plants,  Water  Supply  Systems, 
Combination  Systems,  and  Sewage  Disposal  Systems 
are  simple,  easy  to  install,  and  require  very  little  at- 
tention during  a  lifetime  of  service.  Write  for  Tree 
booklet  describing  over  100  different  plants  for  farms, 
country  houses,  clubs,  etc. 

KEWANEE  PRIVATE  UTILITIES  CO 
402  S.  Franklin  Street  Kewanee,  lilinois 

Kewanee 

Water  Supply        Electric  Light        Sewage  Disposal 


If  you  have  a  play,  our  experience  and  expert  knowl- 
edfje  of  construction  may  be  invaluable  to  you  as  we 
have  successfully  revised  plays  for  others.  Call  at  our 
ot'lice  for  a  personal  conference  or  write  for  particulars. 

PLAY  REVISION  SERVICE 

305  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  Office  1519 


THE  COVENANTER 

Net,  $1.25  At  all  Bookstores 

Send  n  "^.  BUNGALOW  BOOKS 

Plan  FUTURE  HOMES  Now 
with  ECONOMY  PLAIV^ 
of  CALIFORNIA  STYLES 

—noted  for  coiiifurt.  beauty  and 
ridni)tability  to  any  climate. 
*'  lt<*|trpKcntatiTe  I'nI.  Homes.** 
50  Plans,  51750  to  $i2.ooo— $1 

•■The  New  ColoniaU*' 
5^  Plans.  $i.ooo  to  $20.000— $1 
"  "West  Const  Run^alons** 
60  Plans,  J1800  to  $4500— fi 

SPKCI.\L0F»'»;K.  Send  **i.50  for  all  3  aboye  books  CDCC 
and  eet  book  of  75  Special  Plans,  also  Garage  folder  rlMjEi 
EXTItA— **LUtIe  Kiinirnlows,**  40  Plans.  $750  to  $3000 — 50  cts. 
J/o.rrv  *,>r<-  •/■  not  satisjle,1 
E.  W.  STILUTELL  k  (U.,  Arrhltecls,  49><  (allf.  Bid;..  Loi  lD|tl« 


had  found  the  nest  between  the  rafters  and  the 
barn  siding.  Six  big  buff  eggs  blotched  with 
dull  red  spots  were  ready  for  seizure,  and  they 
were  promptly  confiscated.  Two  weeks  or  more 
had  elapsed,  and  still  the  beautiful  little  hawks 
were  using  the  same  entrance  as  before.  The 
lads,  having  noticed  this,  had  made  it  the  occasion 
to  secure  a  second  set  of  four  eggs  from  the  same 
nest.  I  shamed  them  for  robbing  the  dainty  little 
hawks,  and  especially  for  having  taken  tl^e 
second  set  of  eggs.  They  promised  no  further 
persecution,  and  they  were  true  to  their  word, 
for  when  I  returned  several  weeks  later  I  was 
surprised  to  find  a  set  of  three  more  eggs,  which 
the  birds  finally  succeeded  in  incubating  without 
further  molestation. 

'npH.'\T  was  my  introduction  to  the  little  pair  of 
*-  sparrow  hawks  which  I  have  learned  to  know 
so  well.  For  two  years  I  have  enjoj^ed  watching 
their  domestic  life  and  their  hunting.  Never 
dismayed  by  the  double  theft  of  their  eggs,  the 
handsome  pair  completed  a  third  nest,  and  since 
that  eventful  year  they  have  continued  to  use 
the  same  site  without  further  disturbance. 

The  sparrow  hawks  are  among  the  farmers' 
best  friends,  as  they  take  a  heavy  toll  of  in- 
sects, grasshoppers,  and  field  mice.  A  lone  fence 
post,  which  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  field  in 
which  the  old  barn  holds  dominion,  shows  a  fear- 
ful slaughter  of  grasshoppers  which  this  pair 
has  taken.  The  ground  near  its  base  is  literally 
strewn  with  wings  and  the  hard  portions  of  the 
heads  and  bodies  of  grasshoppers.  Their  prey 
is  secured  as  they  sail  over  the  fields.  When- 
ever their  sharp  eves  spy  a  favorite  morsel,  pro- 
gress ceases,  and  the  birds  flutter  without  chang- 
ing their  position  in  the  air.  With  a  sudden 
downward  dart,  they  seize  their  unsuspecting 
quarry,  and  fly  to  some  favorite  post  or  dead  tree 
where  they  devour  it  at  their  leisure. 

T  HAVE  made  scarcely  a  trip  past  the  old  barn 
during  the  last  two  winters  that  I  have  not 
been  rewarded  by  hearing  the  rattling  cry  of  one 
or  the  other  of  the  birds,  or  I  have  seen  one  of 


The  little  sparrow  hawk  on  his  favorite  mullein  stalk.  After 
having  a  bite  to  eat,  the  old  flash  came  back  to  his  eyes,  and 
he  stretched,  shook  himself,  and  fluffed  up  his  feathers 

them  sitting  on  some  telegraph  pole,  fence  post, 
or  dead  mullein  stalk.  On  January  26,  1919,  I 
was  tramping  along  the  road  near  where  the 
hawks  were  generally  in  evidence.  I  was  pushing 
my  way  through  snowdrifts  which  were  several 
feet  deep  in  some  places  and  had  been  somewhat 
disappointed  at  not  seeing  my  bird  friends,  but 
decided  that  they  had  migrated  preceding  this 
cold  snap. 

.\  farmer  hailed  me  and  told  me  that  a  few 
nights  before  he  had  entered  the  hayloft  of  his 
barn  to  throw  down  some  feed  to  his  cattle,  when 
a  small,  hawklike  bird  began  flying  about  the 
rafters,  having  come  in,  no  doubt,  to  escape 
the  severity  of  the  winter  night.  The  sparrows 
in  the  barn  were  all  terribly  alarmed  over  his 
presence,  so  he  thought  that  it  must  be  a  sparrow 
hawk.  He  and  his  boy  finally  captured  it,  and 
put  It  in  the  basement  of  his  home  to  catch  the 
rats  with  which  the  cellar  was  infested. 

I  asked  to  see  it.    Down  a  flight  of  dark  steps 
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Security  for  park  or  gardens  without 
detracting  from  the  pleasing  expanse 
or  sightly  appearance,  can  be  attained 
with  an  Anchor  Post  Chain-Link- 
Woven  Steel  Fence.  Too  smooth  and 
high  to  be  climbed,  too  strong  to  be 
broken  through,  it  affords  complete 
protection  against  trespassers,  yet 
does  not  limit  the  view. 


Built  of  the  best  material,  heavily  gal- 
vanized. Set  so  substantially  by  its 
anchored  posts  that  it  remains  per- 
manently in  alignment.  Its  durability 
makes  it  remarkably  economical. 

Any  of  the  following  Catalogues  will  be 
mailed  promptly  upon  request.  Lawn 
and  Garden  Fences — Country  Estate  and 
Farm  Fences — Iron  Railings  and  Gates 
— Teimis  Court  Fences. 

.See  special  ados,  in  poultry  anJ  Jog 
sections  of  this  Magazine. 

ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS 

167  Broadway,  New  York 

Boston.  79  Milk  Strett— Philadelphia.  Real  Estate 
Trust  Bldg— Hartford,  902  Main  Street— Cleve- 
land, Guardian  Bldg. — Atlanta.  Atlanta  Trust  Co. 
Bldg.— Chicago,  Hartford  Bldg. 


SETH  THOMAS 


HE  name 

Seth  Thomas  on 

a  clock  inspires 
confidence.  It  implies 
unfaltering  reliability 
and  precision.  It  is  our 
proud  kerita^e  from  <^ 
over  a  century  of 
clocL^makin^ 


"I  want 

this  filter 
for  my  home*' 


"I  am  told  by  my  friends  who  have  used  it  that  it 
not  only  gives  them  the  finest  sort  of  water  all  over  the 
house,  but  it  needs  hardly  any  looking  after,  does  not  get 
out  of  order,  and  is  altogether  a  comfort  and  pleasure. 
That's  what  I  want  too." 

Another  gentleman,  who  has  a  well  water  almost  as 
red  as  blood,  says: — "Let  me  say  that  if  this  filter  con- 
tinues to  work  as  it  has  started  in  to  do  it  is  certainly 
the  most  wonderful  thing  I  have  ever  seen.  I  have  had 
the  water  analyzed  and  it  is  pure,  tasteless,  sparkling 
and  delightful.  "  Later  he  adds:  "The  filter  has  done 
everything  you  claim  for  it  and  even  more." 

Let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  correct  cold  or  hot  water 
troubles. 

Loomis-Manning  Filter  Distributing  Co. 

Established  1441  South  37th  Street 

1880  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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CHANNEbBAR  or  FLAT-RAFTER 

GREENHOUSES 

Jiuiltto  suittjn6'ivi6aal  OasUs  and  Conditions 

Cafalof  or  Salesman  settfon  ffe<fue5f 

d^ng  Consiruction  Company 

yorih  JonawanJa  yfewYork 


FOR  SALE 

HALF-DWARF  apple  trees  planted  in  1910 
now  in  full  bearing.  If  transplanted  in  the 
Spring  and  properly  cared  for  should  bear  a  crop 
in  1921.  Good  keeping  Winter  apples.  Price  in 
the  ground  at  farm  Ten  Dollars  per  tree.  Samples 
of  these  trees  which  were  transplanted  in  the  Spring 
of  1919  can  be  seen  at  the  place  of  Mr.  James 
N.  Hill,  Wheatle%'  Hills,  L.  I.,  and  arrangements 
can  be  made  with  Fred.  Mampoteng,  103  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  for  digging  and  trans- 
planting the  trees. 

ELLIESTOUN  FARM 

Mount  Kisco.  N.  Y. 

LORENZO  SEMPLE.  Proprietor       JOHN  HUGHES.  Forenun 


HENRY  LEVERAGE'S 

The  Shepherd  of  the  Sea 


"LJOW  a  tenderfoot  forced  into  the  North- 
west in  the  company  of  rough  men, 
by  the  hardening  of  desperate  experiences, 
and  under  the  spur  of  love,  finds  his  way 
to  manhood. 


At  all  booksellers'  Net,  $1.75 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 


pFarr*s  Specialties  for  Early  Spring  Planting-| 


Year  after  year  the  garden  increases  in  charm  and  value  as  the  shruhs  and 
plants  increase  in  size  and  blooming  power.  Early  spring  is  a  desirable  time 
for  setting  most  plants,  and  in  my  collection  at  Wyomissing  may  be  found 
specimens  that  are  suitable  for  every  phase  of  gardening.  A  few  are  here 
noted — to  list  all  would  be  impossible: 

Japanese  and  Asiatic  Shrubs — Berberis.  Flowering  Cherries,  Enkian- 
thus.  Cotoneaslers.  Corylopsis  and  others. 

French  Lilacs,  Philadelphus  and  Deutzias — a  complete  collection  of 
Lemoine's  new  creations. 

Rare  Specimen  Evergreens  for  the  formal  garden,  lawn  groups  and  rock 
gardens. 

Hardy  Asters,  Phloxes,  Delphiniums,  Chrysanthemums  and  other  peren- 
nials for  spring. 

An  Emergency  EMition  of  Farr's  Hardy  Plant  Specialties  (issued  because 
of  the  great  demand  for  the  sixth  edition)  will  be  sent  to  those  who  request 
a  copy. 

Bertrand  H.  Farr,  103  Garfield  Ave.,  Wyomissing,  Penna. 

Wyomitting  Nurseries  Co. 


we  went,  and  there,  with  it.s  head  against  the  only 
window  in  the  entire  foundation,  clung  the  beauti- 
ful blue,  gray,  and  chestnut  bird,  wistfully  look- 
ing at  the  bright,  free  world  outside. 

"No  rats  left,"  volunteered  the  farmer. 

"Then  let's  set  the  bird  free,"  I  suggested. 

At  first  he  was  not  willing,  but  finally  he 
agreed.  As  I  rushed  eagerly  to  secure  my  little 
friend,  he  tried  to  fly,  but  was  so  weak  from  lack 
of  food  that  he  made  but  poor  progress.  I  soon 
captured  him,  and  out  into  the  air  we  went, 
straight  to  his  favorite  mullein  stalk.  I  attached 
a  piece  of  thread  to  his  leg  so  that  I  might  take 
his  picture  before  giving  him  his  liberty.  It  was 
an  unnecessary  precaution  for  he  sat  quietly  on 
the  weed.  I  then  realized  that  unless  I  secured 
for  him  a  little  piece  of  meat  or  other  food,  he 
would  probably  die  of  hunger  and  exposure.  His 
physical  condition  showed  that  he  had  had  no 
food  since  being  taken  to  the  basement.  In 
fact,  no  bird  but  an  owl  could  have  made  a  suc- 
cessful catch  in  such  a  dark  place. 

A  hurried  trip  to  the  farmer's  corncrib  was 
productive  of  a  fat  house  mouse  which  I  gave  to 
the  almost  famished  bird.  The  old  flash  soon 
came  back  to  his  eyes,  and  he  began  to  turn  his 
head  as  if  in  quest  of  other  game.  I  slipped  the 
thread  from  his  leg  and  stepped  away.  He 
stretched,  shook  himself,  and  raised  his  feathers. 
Then  he  hopped  to  the  end  of  the  stick,  turned 
on  his  perch,  and  with  a  last  look  to  see  if  I  were 
close,  he  flew  into  the  air  with  a  few  strokes  of  his 
wings  and  sailed  away  to  a  neighboring  tree, 
where  he  settled  on  a  large  limb  close  to  the 
trunk,  no  doubt  to  rest  after  his  strenuous  ex- 
perience of  the  past  few  days. 

This  pair  of  sparrow  hawks  still  inhabit  the 
old  barn,  and  hunt  over  the  adjacent  fields. 


HOfF  TREES  SHED  THEIR 
LEAVES 

HAVE  you  ever  noticed  that  trees  shed 
their  leaves  on  a  very  definite  plan.** 
At  the  end  of  the  road  in  which  I  live 
there  is  a  row  of  young  lombardy 
poplars.  Every  autumn  they  present  a  curious 
sight  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  leaves  at  the 
top  of  the  trees  stay  on  for  quite  a  while  after  all 
the  others  have  fallen.  Very  much  the  same 
kind  of  thing  happens  with  silver  birches.  Here, 
the  uppermost  boughs  retain  their  foliage  long 
after  all  the  lower  ones  are  bare. 

Several  times  I  have  tried  to  find  out  why  this 
is  so.  A  common  explanation  is  that  the  higher 
shoots  are  formed  last  and  therefore  the  leaves  are 
the  youngest,  and  they  continue  growth  as  long  as 
the  weather  permits.  1  here  may  be  something 
in  the  idea,  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  ngr  all 
trees  behave  in  this  way.  A  youthful  ash  spring- 
ing from  the  hedge  at  the  bottom  of  my  garden 
behaves  in  exactly  the  opposite  manner.  The 
highest  twigs  lose  their  foliage  first  and  those 
which  are  nearest  the  ground  stay  on  the  longest. 
Beeches  are  also  notable  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  all  over  the  tree  the  twigs  at  the  extremities 
part  with  the  foliage  before  the  branches  nearer 
to  the  trunk.  Often  one  can  see  beech  trees 
without  any  leaves  on  the  outline  while  the  inner 
parts  are  still  thick  with  foliage.  On  the  other 
hand  the  oak  seems  to  shed  its  leaves  in  a  uniform 
manner  from  all  parts  of  the  tree. 

S.  Leon.'^rd  Bastin. 
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New  Hybrid  Philadelphus 

The  great  French  hybridizer  Lcmoine  has  produced  a  new  race 
of  Philadelphus  commonly  known  as  Syringa  or  Mock  Orange  that 
is  the  most  valuable  introduction  in  shrubs  in  twenty-five  years. 
Not  only  are  the  flowers  wonderfully  improved  but  they  are  pro- 
duced in  marvelous  profusion  and  the  smallest  and  youngest 
plants  are  covered  with  flowers.  Nothing  has  ever  attracted  more 
attention  and  admiration  in  our  trial  grounds  where  they  have 
been  thoroughly  tested. 

•*Mer  de  Glace**  (Sea  of  Ice).  Undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  shrubs  introduced  for  many  years.  Ever>'one  is  fam- 
iliar with  so-called  Syringa  or  Mock  Orange  but  Lenr.oine,  the 
great  French  h>  bridizer,  has  improved  this  old  shrub  wonderfully. 
The  flowers  are  globular,  semi-double,  of  a  glistening  pure  white 
and  deliciously  sweet-scented.  Tt  would  be  impossible  for  a  shrub 
to  bearmore  flowers  and  the  smallest  plants  are  covered.  Pe<  pie 
who  have  seen  it  in  our  trial  grounds  have  been  delighted  with 
this  exquisite  shrub.    $1.50  each. 

Albatre.  An  extremely  fl'iriferous  shrub  in  the  way  of  the  beautiful 
variety  "Mer  de  Glace."  slender  branches  furnished  with  middle-sized 
serrate  leaves.  Full  double  flowers  produced  in  dense  panicles,  pure  white. 
Very  sweet.    ijtl.OO  each. 

Dame  Blanche.  Small  foliage,  upright  branches  set  with  semi-double 
fringed  flowers.    Cream-white,  ver>  fragrant.    ^1.00  each. 

Favorite.  The  large  erect  branches  are  furnished  with  \\axed  leaves 
and  carry  lartre  sinijle  flowers  3  inches  wide.  Pure  white  with  a  bunch  of 
yellow  stamens.    Small  plants.    ^ll.OO  each. 

Glacier.  Strong  and  erect  steins.  medinm-s'Ved  ovate,  serrate  leaves. 
Flowers  double,  clustered  bv  six  or  seven,  in  erect  and  thickly  set  [)ani- 
cles,  each  panicle  bein^j  similar  to  one  enormous  double  flower.  A  very 
good  sort.  each. 

Mont  Blanc.  Upright  branches,  panicles  of  numerous  sweet-scent- 
ed flowers.   ^11. 00  each. 

Virfflnal.  A  vigorous  and  tall  shrub.  Flowers  in  dense  clusters,  large 
and  double,  pure  white.    A  grand  si>,'ht.    ^1.00  each. 

Maedalena.  Medium  sized  flowers;  pure  white.  Very  desirable. 
$1.00  each. 

Our  spring  Catalogue,  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  published  will  be 
sent  free  on  request.  Profusely  illustrated  and  contains  descriptions  and 
prices  of  the  best  Hardy  Plants,  Shrubs.  Rhododendrons,  A?:aleas,  Roses, 
Peonies.  lJulbs.  Ornamental  Trees.  Flower  ^^eeds  and  the  best  of  every- 
thing fur  Flower  Gardens  and  Hume  Grounds. 

ELLIOTT  NURSERY  IZl^TX^r.: 


"The  Hawthorne  m,t 


(.AKliI  \  I 


nPHIS  charming  set  of  garden  furniture  —  liench.  2  Chairs, 
and  Table — painted  white  or  Rrcen,  f.  o.  b.  cars  here,  $88. 
If  ordered  direct  from  this  advertisement,  10%  discount  will 
be  allowed.    For  catalogue  of  many  garden  accessories  address 
NORTH  SHORE  FERNERIES  COMPANY 
Beverly.  Mass. 


Owners  of  large  estates — save  big 
money  on  nursery  trees  and  shrubs 

This  inventory  sale,  made  necessary  through  the  clearance  ' 
of  certain  parts  of  our  nurseries,  offers  buyers  of  nursery 
trees  and  shrubs  in  carload  lots  a  wonderful  opportunity. 

Send  for/'Clearance  Sheet"  which  quotes  prices  on  large 
lots  only. 

Small  orders  will  be  given  prompt  attention,  but  these 
Inventory  prices  cannot,  of  course,  apply.  If  you  will  state 
size  of  property  and  planting  already  done  we  shall  be  glad 


to  offer  suggestions. 

'3^iyiEEHAISL£:l 


ons 


Nur««»rym#fl»  Herti'cwltun«f« 

6716  Chew  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FAMOUS  FigUl^eS  in  FLOJVeR  LANTf 


T.  A.  HAVEMEYER 

EVER  since  he  was  a  small  boy,  Mr.  T.  A. 
Havemeyer  has  been  interested  in  out- 
door life.    In  his  younger  days  he  was 
a  great  polo  player  and  a  devoted  fol- 
lower of  the  hounds,  being  at  one  time  a  AI.  F.  H. 
Later  on.  laying  aside  the  polo  mallet  and  the 


spur,  Mr.  Havemeyer  became  more  interested 
in  the  less  strenuous  sport  of  gardening.  Spend- 
ing all  his  spare  time  and  devoting  all  his  energy 
to  the  growing  of  flowers  and  shrubs,  he  became 
m  a  short  space  of  time  a  recognized  authority  in 
horticulture,  and  later  president  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  New  York.  To-day  Mr. 
Havemeyer's  nurseries  at  Brookville  are  one  of 
the  show  places  of  Long  Island,  and  his  collections 
of  peonies,  gladioli,  hybrid  lilacs,  and  Japanese 
cherries  are  among  the  finest  in  the  I  nited  States. 
All  this  Mr.  Havemeyer  has  accomplished  in  his 
spare  moments,  for  his  sugar  business  takes  up  his 
working  hours. 

MR.  JAMES  BOYD 


THAT  a  man  may  attain  distinction  in  his 
avocation  as  well  as  in  his  vocation  is 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  Mr.  James 
Boyd.  Being  primarily  a  merchant  and 
manufacturer,  his  time  for  gardening  has  been 
limited  to  Saturday  afternoons,  holidays,  and  a 
few  hours  in  summer  evenings;  yet,  commencing 
in  a  very  small  way,  his  collection  to-day  includes 
more  than  25c  varieties  of  peonies,  more  than 
200  varieties  of  iris,  and  75  varieties  of  lilacs. 
Although  born  and  raised  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
and  barely  able,  when  he  married  and  moved  to 
the  suburbs,  to  "tell  a  rose  from  a  geranium," 
Mr.  Boyd  is  now  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Horticultural  Society,  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  American  Rose  Society, 
and  an  ex-president  of  the  American  Peony 
Society. 


DR.  ROBERT  HUEY 

RECi.'\RDING  his  introduction  to  the  world 
of  amateur  rose  growing,  in  which  he 
was  one  of  the  pioneers.  Dr.  Robert  Huey 
relates  that  his  earliest  recollection  is  of 
attempting  to  pluck  a  moss  rose  in  his  grand- 
mother's garden.    He  says: 

"  The  moss  rose  is  prickly  and  the  little  hand 
was  lacerated  by  the  sharp  spines.  1  he  yells  of 
anguish  brought  the  nurse,  who  removed  the 
prickles  and  turned  me  loose,  satisfied  that  I  had 
learned  a  lesson;  but  I  wanted  that  rose  and 
repeated  the  performance  with  a  like  result. 
Then  Mother  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  after 
the  prickles  were  again  removed  she  realized  that 
I  was  determined  to  have  tliat  flowei,  so  she  cut 
It,  removed  the  remaining  spines,  gave  me  the 
rose,  and  I  was  happy.  I  have  loved  roses  ever 
since.  But  living  in  a  city  and  serving  in  the 
Army  for  four  years  during  tht  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion gave  me  no  opportunity  for  attempting  a 
rose  garden.  After  being  established  in  practice, 
feeling  the  need  of  outdoor  recreation,  I  pur- 
chased a  home  with  two  acres  of  ground  and  made 
the  attempt. 

"For  seven  years  I  struggled,  and  many  and 
grievous  were  the  failures.  However,  I  per- 
severed and  at  last  had  a  collection  that  was  a 
real  pleasure  to  me  and  to  all  who  saw  it." 

EDMUND  M.  MILLS,  D.D. 

THE  Rev.  Edmund  M.  Mills,  first  honor- 
ary vice-president  of  the  American  Rose 
Society  and  a  member  of  its  Executive 
Committee,  received  his  initial  instruction 
in  rose  growing  from  his  mother,  at  the  tender  age 
of  ten  years.  When  he  began  his  ministrv,  more 
than  fort^^-five  years  ago,  he  started  with  a  half 
dozen  rose  bushes,  and  has  had  a  rose  garden 
ever  since.  1  o-day  his  collection  numbers  about 
500  bushes,  of  125  difl^erent  varieties;  and  he  is 


the  president  of  the  largest  amateur  rose  society . 
in  this  country — the  one  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  This 
organization  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  the 
cause  of  rose  growing  generally,  and  its  success 
and  increasing  power  for  good  are  due  to  the 
enthusiasm  and  efforts  put  forth  by  Doctor  Mills. 


MR.  (;E()R(IE  C.  THOMAS,  JR. 

GEORGE  C.  THOMAS,  JR.,  widely 
known  as  a  rose  enthusiast  who  has 
rendered  yeoman's  service  in  furthering 
tlie  poj-yularity  of  the  queen  of  flowers, 
commenced  the  growing  of  roses  in  1901  under 
the  tutelage  of  Doctor  Huey.  From  1907  to  1914 
he  conducted  comprehensive  tests  and  experi- 
ments in  rose  culture  which  culminated  in  his; 
book  "  The  Practical  Book  of  Outdoor  Rose 
(•rowing,"  which  has  gone  through  four  de  lu.xr 
editions  and  one  garden  edition.  Mr.  Thomas 
has  worked  for  new  varieties  by  hybridizationr 
by  which  means  he  has  evolved  some  new  hardy 
everblooming  hedge  and  climbing  roses  of  great 
merit. 


LEE  R.  BONNEW  nZ 

THE  president  of  the  .American  Peony 
Society  is  by  calling  a  drygoods  merchant, 
but  his  hobby  is  the  growing  of  fine 
peonies  and  irises,  and  when  too  close 
application  to  business  brought  the  inevitable 
nervous  collapse,  he  found  in  them  a  new  world 
of  happiness  and  satisfaction,  and  a  broad  high- 
way to  health  regained.  To-day  in  his  iris  gardea 
he  IS  growing  more  than  500  varieties,  and  his 
collection  of  peonies  numbers  more  than  750 
varieties.  Before  the  plant  exclusion  law  went 
into  effect,  Mr.  Bonnewitz  imported  from  the 
most  reliable  growers  in  Europe  nearly  every 
variety  of  peony  that  had  met  with  favor  over 
there,  and  he  hopes  that  within  a  few  years 
his  garden  will  become  an  encyclopedia  of  peo- 
nies which  will  be  of  great  value  to  students  and 
lovers  of  that  flower. 
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Having  Our 
Is  Like  Putting 
On  Your 

They  start  your  garden  with  a  run- 
ning start,  right  at  the  start.  Instead  of 
pinching  seeds  between  your  thumb  and 
forefinger  and  dropping  them,  one  by 
one,  in  the  ground  along  in  April,  you 
can  be  planting  out  good  husky  plants. 
Plants,  most  of  which  are  so  big,  they 
really  ought  to  be  "in  long  trousers." 

Of  course,  you  do  have  to  do  a  little 
starting  in  the  Sun  Boxes ;  but  that's  just 
pure  fun.  It  pleasurably  satisfies  that 
early  gardening  itch  that  comes  with  the 
first  warmish  days  of  Winter's  tail  end. 

The  Boxes  give  you  at  least  six  weeks 


Sun  Boxes 
A  Self-Starter 
Garden 

extra  gardening  joys;  to  say  naught  of 
the  added  yield  of  flowers  and  vegetables 
they  so  easily  make  possible. 

The  4-sash  one  shown  above  costs 
$48.15.  It  is  the  size  we  sell  the  most 
of.  A  3-sash  one  costs  $37.96.  Two- 
sash  $27.50.  Each  sash  is  3  by  6  feet, 
which  is  our  standard  size. 

Of  course,  you  are  welcome  to  our 
Two  P's  booklet,  which  will  be  your 
counselor,  friend  and  guide.  In  it  are 
full  descriptions  and  prices  of  all  our 
dozen  or  more  different  sizes  of  Sun 
Boxes. 


Tof1&  Bttrnhamfi 

Builders  of  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories 


IRVINGTON 
New  York 
BOSTON 
LiKle  B\dg. 


NEW  YORK 
42nd  St.  Bldg. 
CLEVELAND 
2063  E.  4th  St. 


Eastern  Factory 
Irvington.  N.  Y. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Land  Title  Bldg. 

TORONTO 
Royal  Bank  Bldg. 
Western  Factory 
Dea  Plainea.  111. 


CHICAGO 
Continental  Bank  Bids* 
MONTREAL 
Transportation  Bldg. 

Canadian  Factory 
St.  CatKaiines,  Ont. 
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It  is  EASY  to  BLAST  Stumps 

Atlas  Farm  Powder  is  prepared  especially  for  the  use  of  inexperienced 
farmers  who  wish  to  do  their  own  blasting.  It  is  as  easy  to  use  as  the 
ordinary  "gas"  engine.  Theodore  Drake,  Prattsburg,  N.  Y.,  writes 
regarding  his  first  experience  with  it: 

"After  reading  your  book,  'Better  Farming,'  I  am  fully  convinced  of  the  value  of  ex- 
plosives for  farm  work,  I  blew  our  some  old  apple  tree  stumps  and  smashed  a  rock 
with  Atlas  Farm  Powder,  though  I  had  never  shot  any  dynamite  before." 

You,  too,  will  be  able  to  use  Atlas  Farm  Powder  successfully  after  you 
read  the  directions  in  "Better  Farming  with  Atlas  Farm  Powder."  It 
tells  how  to  remove  stumps,  blast  ditches,  smash  boulders,  plant  trees 
and  increase  yields  by  sub.soiling.    Write  for  this  book.    It  is  tree. 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 


Division  CLi,  Philadelphia. 


Dealers  everywhere 


Magazine  near  you 


Horsford's 

Cold 
Weather 
Plants 


are  safe.  Many  plants 
hardy  as  far  North  as 
Philadelphia  will  not  stand  the  winters 
of  Northern  New  England.  Our  tested 
list  ofiers  the  best  hardy  sorts — wild 
flowers,  hardy  ferns,  new  and  rare 
lilies,  hardy  orchids,  trees,  shrubs, 
vines.  Send  for  our  new  Annual  b<'- 
fore  placing  your  order. 

HORSFORD,  CHARLOTTE.  VT. 


THE  F%ENCH  Bi:ACpERS 

"/IN  Old  World  craft  shop  in  a 
J^iu  World  selling." 


Qjun/ry  /^//e  Tress     Ganlr/i  Citf,  ,'A(^.  T. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES  ABOUT 
ANTIQUES 

I AM  sending  you  a  picture  of  an  old  English 
clock  which  winds  with  a  chain  and  runs 
thirty  hours.    The  case  is  of  oak,  charming 
in  the  simplicity  of  its  dignified  lines.    It  is  a 
perfect  timekeeper. 

1  he  picture  shows  also  an  old  bureau  desk  oi 
curly  maple  and  cherry.  Can  you  give  me  an 
idea  of  its  value?  Also  the  value  of  a  single 
pedestal  parlor  stand  with  drop  leaves,  made  of 
solid  bird's-eye  maple.  The  top  is  about  three 
feet  square  when  the  leaves  are  up.  The  pedestal 
IS  a  massive  turned  affair  and  the  leaves  are  very 
thick.  The  table  is  said  to  be  well  over  a  hundred 
years  old.  I  should  think  the  wood  in  it  would 
be  very  valuable. 

A.  L.  B.,  Le  Grand,  Iowa. 

Your  clock  is  handsome,  but  people  don't  seem 
to  want  oak  clocks  or  thirty-hour  clocks.  Around 
New  York  I  believe  it  would  be  considered  worth 
something  less  than  $100.  Your  bureau  desk  is 
handsome  and  rather  unusual.  It  looks  like  a 
piece  of  the  1820-30  period.  Worth  $75  I  should 
say.  I  can  hardly  tell  about  the  table  from  your 
description,  but  that  might  be  worth  $60  to  $75. 


An  oil!  English  thirl  .  i .  -  .  >  n  k  of  oak, 
and  a  bureau  desk  ol  unusual  design 

T  HAVE  an  old  square  piano  of  rosewood.  On 
the  board  above  the  keyboard  is  a  medallion 
containing  the  name  of  Dubois  &  Stoddart,  No. 
167  Broadway,  New  \'ork.  It  has  the  lyre  pedal 
and  large  carved  legs.  Please  tell  me  about  how 
old  it  is  and  how  valuable.  We  were  told  that  it 
would  make  an  exquisite  desk  or  table. 

A  Reader. 

This  firm,  given  also  as  DuBois  &  Stodard, 
were  piano  dealers  in  New  York  some  time  after 
1825,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  find  the  exact 
date  or  whether  or  not  they  were  actually  nlanu- 
facturers.  Some  old  pianos  are  valued  at  $200 
or  $100,  but  yours  is  not  one  of  the  oldest  or  most 
valuable  types,  I  should  say.  Such  pianos  are 
worth  from  $^0  to  $\oo  and  have  been  u^ed  of 
late,  with  the  keyboards  and  strings  taken  out, 
made  over  into  desks.  There  is  little  demand  for 
tiiem  for  any  other  purpose.  Such  desks,  when 
the  work  is  well  done,  sell  for  about  $150. 

T  HAVE  an  old-fashioned  grandfather's  clock 
that  I  have  always  understood  was  about  250 
\ears  old.  It  was  purchased  at  an  auction  by 
my  great-grandfather  on  June  23,  1767,  and  was 
made  by  Devereux  Bonly,  London.  Perhaps  you 
can  tell  me  just  how  old  it  is  and  some  history  of 
tiie  maker,  also  about  what  it  is  worth.  The 
clock  is  mahogany,  stands  about  eight  feet  high, 
and  shows  the  calendar  and  the  moon's  changes. 

G.  W.  T.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

I  think  your  clock  must  have  been  made  not  by 
Devereux  Bonly  but  by  Devereux  Bowly  or 
Rowley,  who  was  a  well-known  maker  of  re- 
peating clocks,  at  54  Lombard  Street,  London. 
His  name  is  spelled  both  ways  on  his  clocks.  He 
was  born  in  1696  and  died  in  1773.    He  was 
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Illustration  Shows 
Underground  System 
for  Formal  Gardens 


Illustrated    Booklet  free 


Systems  of 
Irrigation 

assure  lawns  of  richness  and 
gardens  productive  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  You  can 
have  rain  when  you  want  it, 
where  you  want  it,  and  how 
you  want  it. 

Economy,  simplicity,  and 
efficiency  come  with  Cornell 
Overhead  and  Underground 
Irrigation  Systems,  with  pa- 
tented, adjustable  Rain 
Cloud  Nozzles.  Installed  any 
time — for  any  area.  No  in- 
jury to  lawn  or  garden. 


W.  G.  CORNELL  COMPANY 


Plumbing 
EVERETT  BLDG. 


Heating 


Lighting 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Railway  Exchange  BMg.,  Chicago,  111. 
334  Shawmut  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
404  Gumbel  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Munsey  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Leader-News  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
923  I2th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Nat.  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Norfolk,  Va. 
86  Park  Place.  Newark,  N.  I. 
Colonial  Trust  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Kaow  the  Joy 

o/^ growii\g 

Yo\ir  Owa  Roses 


ONARD 

^.i^  ROSES 

BLOOM 


They  are 
guaranteed 
to  bloom  or  your 
money  will  be  refunded 


Conard  Star  Roses  mean  healthy  and  beautiful 
blooms  in  your  garden,  season  after  season.  As  leading 
American  Rose  Specialists,  backed  by  over  50  years'  e.\- 
perience,  we  offer  unparalleled  rose  ser\  ice  to  all  buyers 
of  Conard  plants. 

The  durable  celluloid  Star  Tag,  attached  to  each  plant, 
is  your  guarantee.  This  Tag  also  labels  the  rose  and 
insures  easy  identification  for  years  after  planting — a 
feature  exclusive  to  Conard  Star  Roses. 

Send  us  10  CENTS  to-day  and  receive,  postpaid. 
Our  32-page  Illustrated  Booklet  written  bv  rose  experts. 
"SUCCESS  WITH  ROSES"  A  digest  of  valuable  in- 
foimation,  worth  dollars  to  any  grower.  It  tells  what,  when 
an(\  how  to  plant;  proper  soils,  culture,  etc. — also  our 
New  52-page,  Illustrated  showing  over  300  varieties  of 
r'ATAI  Or^ITF  Conard  Star  Roses  (some  pictured  in 
\^nH\L,\J\J\Jl-t  natural  colors  and  all  guaranteed  to 
bloom);  also  hundreds  of  other  choice  flc.vcrs. 
"SUCCESS  WITH  ROSES"  and  Catalogua,  10  CENTS 

CATALOGUE  alone  FREE  on  request 
Planting  time  is  nearly  here  and  rose  stocks  are  limited. 
Write  to-day 

NARD     if  ROSES 

Jones  Co.  Box  125,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Robert  Pyle.  President,     Antoine  Wintzcr,  Vice  President 


This  Star 
Taij  is  your 
guarantee 
anti  sliows 
tlie  genuine 
Conard  Star 
Rose. 


Srnil  ror  tlii» 
KKEK  ^A^\■ 


c  ^ 


Let  Evergreens  Increase  the 
Charm  of  Your  Home 

IMAGINE  that  home  in  the  pi 
out  evergreens!    Wouldn't  its 
rior  be  so  much  bricks  and  stone 
and  mortar?  i 

The  charm  evergreens  give 
doesn't  fade  when  Old  Jack 
Frost  thrusts  forth  his  with- 
ering hand. 

Therein  lies  the  perma-  i 
nent  ornamental  value  of  I 
well  chosen  evergreens.  I 

But — be  sure  to  choose  I 
will.   We  are  ready  to  give 
you  choice  specimens  from 
the   largest  stock  of  ever- 
greens in  the  world — millions 
of  the  most  desirable  varieties 
And — at    a    modest  price- 
quality  considered. 

HILL'S  EVJ^^^l^i 

—  the  proud  product  of  a  family  that  tag  made  better  evercrreens  its  one 
buitimnn  for  over  60  vears.  Any  Landscape  Ar-'hitect,  Nurseryman  or  Florist  you  consult 
will  atfirm  this.   Send  in  Four  name  and  address  for  a  ComplimeDtary  Copy  of  our  1920 

Evergreen  Book.  ^  .  The  D.  Hill  Noriery  Co.,  Inc.  ' 

 .^292  Cedar  SI.,  DUNDEE.  ILLINOIS 
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Surely  Never  Was  Such  A  Catalogue 
As  The  Ten -Ten 


It's  just  the  sort  of  catalogue  you  would  make, 

if  you  had  the  making  of  it. 

The  reason  we  say  that,  is  because  we  asked  a 

goodly  number  of  genuine  garden  lovers  and 

practitioners,  the  kind  of  catalogue  to  make,  to 

make  your  gardening  more  pleasureable  and 

profitable. 

So  that  is  the  kind  of  catalogue  the  Ten-Ten  is. 

It's  called  Ten-Ten,  because  everything,  so  far 
as  possible,  is  grouped  in  tens. 
All  of  which  applies  alike,  to  flower  and  vege- 
table seeds;  hardy  plants;  loses;  shrubs  and 
evergreens. 

It  does  away  entirely  with  that  endless  puzzle  of 
making  selections  from  lists  of  varieties,  stagger- 
ing in  their  length.  Lists,  that  list  everything 
as  the  best  thing  to  buy.  Surely  everything 
can't  be  the  best  thing.  Some  surely  are  better 
than  others. 

Such  being  so,  why  not  list  the  best  ten? 


That,  then,  is  exactly  what  we  did.    Did  it 
with  the  aid  of  a  conference  of  experts,  to  pass 
on  selections.    When  you  look  them  over,  you'll 
see  what  a  choice  lot  they  are. 
Every  one  of  them  the  top  notchers  in  their  class. 

The  print  is  plenty  large  enough  to  read  easily, 
and  there  is  only  one  column  of  it  to  a  page. 
You  don't  have  to  run  your  finger  across,  to 
find  out  the  price.  Name  and  price  follow  on 
each  other's  heels. 

Furthermore,  it's  full  of  helpful  hints  and  withal, 
charming  bits  of  enthusiasms,  such  as  make  a 
catalogue  so  much  more  than  a  mere  catalogue. 

Send  for  it,  and  see  if  it  isn't  your  kind,  con- 
taining your  kind  of  things. 


fjTulius*  T^eW  Ca 

^       Ai  Hw  Sifa  of  Thg  "R^g 

1  Box   12     Kutk.rford  N.J. 
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Put  Your  Fence  Problems 
Up  to  Us 

T5Y  "us,"  we  mean  our  Service  Department,  whose  sole  bu»- 
^  iness  is  to  go  carefully  into  each  individual  problem,  and 
make  suggestions  for  its  most  logical  solution. 

This  service  costs  you  nothing,  nor  obligates  you  at  all. 

It  may,  however,  save  you  both  money  and  disappointment. 

American  Fence 
Construction  Co. 


98  Church  Street 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


"No  library  complete  without  Kipling  complete** 


CAROLINA  HEMLOCK 

( Tsuga  caroliniana) 

The  Most  Beautiful  and  Rare  American  Evergreen 

Specimens  may  be  seen  at  Arnold  Arboretum,  where  one  may 
compare  it  with  hundreds  of  other  varieties  of  Evergreens. 
Hardier  and  more  adaptable  to  trying  city  conditions  than  the 
Common  or  Canadian  Hemlock.  Dense,  dark  foliage  and  sweep- 
ing semi-pendulous  branches  with  pyramidal  form  combine  to 
give  a  charm  not  found  in  any  other  known  Evergreen. 

SPECIAL:  A  limittd  number  of  grand  specimens  16  to  20  feet 
high  for  immediate  effect  at  my  Highlands  Nursery  (3.700  feet 
elevation  in  the  Carolina  Mountains).    Prices  on  request. 

A  fine  stock  of  smaller  specimens  from  I  foot  up  at  my 
Box/ord  Nursery.  Catalogues. 

HARLAN  P.  KELSEY        -       -       SALEM,  MASS. 

IIAKDY  AMhRICAN  PLAMS 


^TT  "Ramsey  MilhoUand"  {by  Booth  Tarl^ington), 
j1  Ramsey  found  boyhood  as  difficult  to  go  through,  with 
dignity,  as  '^Penrod"  and  Willie  Baxter,  Bui  he  grew  up— 
beyond  boyhood.  His  entry  into  manhood  maizes  some  of  the 
most  stirring  pages  Tarl(ington  has  written.  At  all  booksellers'. 
Net,  $1.50.    Douhleday,  Page  &  Co. 


S  Fruiting  Age  Trees  for  $4.50 

1  Elberta  Peach  (2  Year)  1  Baldwin  Apple  (6  Year) 

1  Bartlott  Pear  (6  Year)  1  Lombard  Plum  (4  Year) 

1  OxHeart  Cherry  (4  Year).  Order  Direct 
All  ready  to  Fruit  the  first  year  after  planting.  Root-pruned  when  2  years  old  enables  them  to 
grow  like  one  year  trees  after  transplanting.  Order  Fruiting  Age  Trees  Now  and  Save  4  Years 
of  Waiting.  Nursery  stock  is  scarce  this  year  but  we  have  a  good  general  assortment  of  all  sizes  of 
Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Ornamentals,  Roses  and  Shrubs.  Free  Catalogue  contains  Planting  and 
Growing  Instructions. 

THE  WM.  J.  REILLY  NURSERIES  181  Ossian  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


apprenticed  to  the  famous  London  clockmaker, 
William  Tomlinson,  became  a  member  of  the 
Clockmakers'  Company  in  1718,  was  Warden 
1756-8,  and  Master  in  1759.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  upon  his  death  he 
bequeathed  a  large  sum  to  their  school  in  Clerken- 
well,  as  well  as  £500  for  poor  freemen  and  their 
widows  in  the  Clockmakers'  Company.  Your 
clock  was  doubtless  made  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  is  difficult  to  place  values 
upon  clocks  as  old  as  this,  but  if  it  is  in  good 
condition  and  if  the  case  is  beautifully  made,  it 
might  be  worth  anywhere  from  $100  to  $500. 

I AM  sending  you  two  photographs  of  a  Louis 
XV  sofa  that  was  purchased  from  a  second- 
hand furniture  dealer  by  my  grandparents  about 
sixty  years  ago.  It  is  made  entirely  of  carved 
rosewood.  I  have  removed  the  old  upholstering 
preparatory  to  having  it  refinished.  Do  you 
think  this  could  be  an  original  piece,  or  would  it 
have  any  art  or  money  value.? 

E.  F.  B.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Your  sofa  is  apparently  one  of  the  sort  made  in 
this  country  about  1830-40  in  the  style  of  Louis 
XIV.  Rosewood  was  the  popular  material  at 
that  time  and  not  much  before.  The  sofa  is 
therefore  of  no  great  value  as  an  antique,  though 
it  is  an  unusually  well  designed  one  for  the  period. 
It  would  be  worth  about  ^15  or  $20  in  the  rough 
to  a  dealer. 


Detail  of  carving  on  the  back  i>l  iIh  rosewood  s*)fa 

WILL  you  kindly  tell  me  what  old  coverlets 
are  worth  in  New  York?    I  have  some 
lovely  ones  in  perfect  condition. 

E.  H.,  Monroe,  Mich. 

To  a  similar  question  I  recently  replied  in  this 
column  that  such  coverlets  were  bringing  only 
)?i  5  or  $20  in  New  York,  but  I  find  upon  further 
investigation  that  I  was  too  conservative.  In 
the  antique  department  of  one  of  our  largest 
stores  they  are  priced  at  $25  to  ^^35.  The  more 
careful  dealers  consider  age,  color,  and  condition, 
paying  HiS  to  ^2C,  for  ordinary  sorts,  the  higher 
prices  being  paid  for  coverlets  made  before  1840. 
Sometimes  as  high  as  $40  is  paid  for  a  good 
specimen  of  blue  and  white,  which  seems  to  be 
in  special  demand.  Even  $50  has  been  paid  for 
very  old  coverlets  bearing  a  date  or  some  dis- 
tinguishing mark  that  establishes  their  age  and 
maker. 

I  would  like  also  to  correct  a  recent  statement 
regarding  the  value  of  glass  cup-plates  of  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  While  miscel- 
laneous designs  are  worth  only  $^1.50  each,  most 
of  the  special  patterns  are  worth  more,  the  dated 
eagles,  locomotives,  portraits,  campaign  emblems, 
etc.,  being  worth  about  5^3.50. 

T  AM  enclosing  a  photograph  of  an  old  sugar 
basin  of  pressed  glass  whose  period  of  manu- 
facture I  am  anxious  to  ascertain.  The  pro- 
nounced flare  is  very  unusual  and  the  quaintness 
of  the  lines  holds  a  wonderful  charm  for  me.  The 
glass  is  of  a  splendid  quality  and  the  edges  of  the 
scallops  look  like  ground  glass  from  wear.  The 
piece  is  octagonal  in  shape. 

What  is  the  value  of  old  blue  plates  of  the  same 
period  as  the  historical  ware,  but  with  scenes 
other  than  historic? 

Can  you  tell  me  when  the  Enoch  Wood  &  Sons 
partnership  was  dissolved?  Also  that  of  W. 
Adams  &  Son?  The  former  began  in  1818  and 
the  latter  in  1830,  but  I  cannot  find  when  either 
of  them  ended.  I  have  some  ware  made  by 
these  Staffordshire  firms  and  would  like  to  know 
its  exact  period. 

A.  L.  B.,  Le  Grand,  Iowa. 

A  piece  of  glass  with  a  base  like  yours  is  likely 
to  be  of  a  late  period — perhaps  as  late  as  1865  or 
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And  Now  Consider  A  U-Bar  Greenhouse 


You  did  exactly  the  right  thing 
in  first  finding  out  about  other 
greenhouse  constructions  before 
looking  into  the  U-Bar. 
You  are  now  in  a  position  to 
the  better  appreciate  the  U- 
Bar's  excelling  points. 
Those  points  of  design  and 
workmanship  which  have  given 


it  the  title  of  "The  Tififany  of 
Greenhouses." 

To  further  your  pleasure  in 
making  these  discoveries  we 
will  gladly  send  you  our 
catalogue. 

Or  at  your  invitation  come  and 
talk  it  over. 


Just  a  glimpse  of  the  house  erected  for 
Jere  A.  Downs,  at  Winchester,  Mass. 


U-BAR  GREENHOUSES 


HitcKings-agfimpaiy 


General  Offices  and  Factory:  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
New  York  Office:  Boston — 9 

1170  Broadway  201  Devonshire  St. 


IB 


Bobbink  S  Atkins 


Visit 
Nursery 


'Orlds 

oicest< 
y&Gree^ 

roducts 

own  In  Am' 


Ask  for 
Catalogue 


ROSES— TREES— SHRUBS- 
VINES— EVERGREENS— 
OLD-FASHION 
FLOWERS 


You  can  rely  upon  consistent  quality  and  intelligent 
service  from  our  organization. 


RUTHERFORD 


NEW  JERSEY 
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DREERS 
1920 

GARPEN  BOOK 

The  best  ready  reference  book  published  on  all  things 
relative  to  gardening.  It  is  invaluable  to  the  pro- 
fessional as  well  as  the  amateur  gardener — whether 
the  planting  plot  is  confined  to  a  few  square  feet  or 
covers  hundreds  of  acres. 

The  cultural  directions  are  by  the 
best  American  authorities  on  both  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  Every  worth  while 
vegetable  and  flower  is  listed  and  illus- 
trated photographically.  Only  such 
novelties  as  have  been  proved  worthy 
by  tests  at  our  trial  grounds  are 
admitted  to  the  Dreer  family  of  depend- 
able \'arieties. 

224  pages 
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Increased  Soil 
Fertility 

Early  sowings  under  glass 
will  produce  perfect  plants 
if  their  soil  is  nourished  and 
built  up  with 

HSODUSQ 
UMUD 

"The  Essence  of  Fertility" 

The  seeds  will  possess  unusual  vigor  and  vitality  when  set  out  of  doors. 

Sodus  Humus  is  a  natural  silt  and  leaf  mold  fertilizer  that  promotes 
plant  growth  and  productiveness.    Absolutely  odorless. 

Use  it  on  House  Plants,  Laums,  Shnibbery;  in  Hot  Beds  and  Truck 
Gardens. 

Packed  in  i-peck  box  for  Home  Use  and  in  2 -bushel  sack  for  Garden  U se. 

By  the  carload  for  large  users  like  Farms,  Greenhouses,  Nurseries  and 
Golf  Links.    Prices  on  request. 

Interesting  literature  on  request. 
SODUS  HUMUS  COMPANY 

189  MAIN  STREET  BENTON  HARBOR,  MICH. 


FOR  BETTER  GARDENS 
AND  GREENER  LAWNS 


use  the  "Sub-Pipe"  Irrigation  System. 
It  will  make  your  garden  produce  a  suc- 
cession of  crops  all  summer  long — keep 
your  lawn  and  shrubbery  fresh  and  green 
until  frost — when  they  would  otherwise 
BLRN  UP  from  the  summer  heat. 

"Sub-Pipe"  Irrigation  System 

feeds  water  directly  on  the  roots  through  Red- 
wood "Sub-Pipes"  laid  a  few  inches  under  the 
ground.  Produces  abundant  vegetation  with 
least  expenditure  of  time,  water  and  money. 
{Will  also  drain  your  land  of  too  much  moisture.) 
Simple,  practical,  economical;  easily  installed  and 
operated. 

Get  This  Free  Book 

Le^rn  what  the  "Sub-Pipe"  System  will  do 
on  YOUR  place;  its  remarlcably  low 
cost,  etc.    Plan  NOW  to  enjoy 
the  "Sub-Pipe"  System's  many 
'  advantages  this  summer. 

Sub-Pipe  Irrigation  Co. 
g30-B  Mayo  BIdg.,  Tulsa.  OUa. 


TOWNSEND'S  TRIPLEX 


The  Greatest 
Grass-cutter 
on  Earth 


Cuts  a 
Swath 

Inches  Wide 


Floats  Over  the   Uneven   Ground  as  a 
Ship  Rides  the  Waves 

One  mower  may  be  climbing  a  knoll,  the  second  skimming 

a  level,  while  the  third  pares  a  hollow.    [Jrawn  by  one 

horse  and  operated  by  one  man,  the  TRIPLEX  will  mow 

more  lawn  in  a  day  than  the  best  motor  mower  ever  made; 

cut  It  better  and  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost. 

Drawn  by  one  horse  and  op^-rated  by  one  man,  it  will  mow 

more  lawn  in  a  day  than  any  three  ordinary  horse-drawn 

mowers  with  three  horses  and  three  men. 

Wri:r  for  catalogue  illunraung  all  lyfri  of  Laun  Moiceri. 

S.  p.  TOWNSEND  &  CO. 
16  Central  Avenue  Orange,  New  Jersey 


1870.  It  is  therefore  not  of  great  value,  though 
attractive  in  form.  A  good  deal  depends  on 
whether  it  is  pure  flint  glass  or  not. 

Old  blue  plates  bearing  scenes  other  than 
historic  are  bringing  only  $i  or  $3  apiece. 

According  to  Hayden,  the  firm  of  Enoch  \\  ood 
&  Sons  lasted  from  1820  to  1846.  The  firm  of 
W.  Adams  &  Son  lasted  from  1830  to  184c. 


Sugar  basin  of  pressed  glass  which, 
judging  by  its  base,  is  of  a  late  period 

T  .AM  writing  to  ask  if  you  would  give  me  some 
idea  as  to  the  value  of  fine  bronze  ornaments, 
photographs  of  which  I  am  enclosing.  They 
stand  fourteen  to  twenty  inches  high  and  came 
from  Italy.  They  are  all  of  bronze  on  marble 
bases. 

B.  J.  McH.,  Coldwater,  Mich. 

As  well  as  I  can  judge  from  these  small  pictures, 
the  bronzes  appear  to  be  exquisitely  modeled  and 
perhaps  should  be  considered  fine  museum 
pieces.  All  bronze  has  a  good  market  value,  but 
much  depends  on  authentic  age.  If  these  are 
genuine  antique  originals  their  value  would  be 
very  high,  but  that  would  be  a  matter  for  a 
specialist  to  determine.  If  they  are  copies  they 
are  still  of  value,  for  they  are  evidently  well 
executed.  Old  copies  of  such  pieces  would  be 
worth  about  $50  apiece.  Strictly  modern  copies 
would  be  worth  half  as  much.  I  am  told  that 
such  pieces  are  most  commonly  old  copies. 


Finely  modeled  bronze  ornaments  on  marble  bases. 
They  stand  from  fourteen  to  twenty  inches  high 


/^AN  you  give  me  the  approximate  value  of 
^  twelve  old  StaflPordshire  plates  in  the  sport- 
ing series,  with  an  alphabetical  rim  around.' 
There  are  represented  baseball,  cricket,  the  hunt, 
steeplechase,  football,  etc. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  B.,  Palisades  Park,  N.  J. 

The  Staffordshire  subjects  that  are  chiefly  in 
demand  are  the  .American  historical  views,  and 
these  are  bringing  $10  or  $\2  apiece.  The  sport- 
ing subjects  would  be  worth  less  in  the  present 
market.  One  dealer  in  New  'V'ork  quotes  them 
at  $2  apiece.  I  should  say  that  ^3  or  ^4  would 
be  nearer  the  proper  figure,  with  25  per  cent, 
added  to  the  value  of  a  complete  set. 


r 


"A  MIGEL  silk:' 

"P/ERRETTE" 

^  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF 

00(ce 

Filmy  yet  firm  — surprisingly  so 
"Pierrette"  Silk  Voile  responds  to 
the  present  vogue  for  a  dainty 
fabric  that  will  — without  pull  or 
sag— carry  heavy  beading— silk  or 
wool  embroidery. 

A  tiny  label  in  the  garment— or  the 
name  on  the  selvage  —  will  assure  you 


Maker  of 

"Fan-Ta-Si"  for  Sportswear  )^ 
"Pitrrette"  for  Sheerwear  '  '  ■ 

"Hindu"  for  Summerwear 

"Moort-glo"  for  Eoerywear  422  Fourth  Ave.   NEW  YORF 


April,  1920 


COUNTRY  LIFE 
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CHAMPION  LUG  ATE  LUCID 
Reserve  winners,  New  York.  Winners  in  Boston  and 
Philadelphia 

QUINNATISSET  KENNELS 


BAGPIPES  OUT  OF  THE  WEST 
Winners  at  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Boston 

Mrs,  Winans  Burnett 


GOLDTHKED  OF  QUINNATISSET 
Best  American-bred  at  New  York,  Philadelpihia  and  Boston 

THOMPSON,  CONNECTICUT 


BRENTWOOD— AIREDALES 

for  Quality  Breeding 
AT  STUD 

Rebound  Chorister  Shell  Fire 

Brentwood  Billy  Boy- 
Pups  by  these  dogs  occasionally  for  sale 
L.  I RI  BERRY  Kings  Highway  and  Flatbush 

Brentwood  Kennels  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  most  unique  and  acceptable  gift  to 
your  sweetheoTt  or  child.  The  ideal  house 
pets  and  companions. 

BOSTON  TERRIERS 

AND 

FRENCH  BULLDOGS 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogue 
SQUANTUM  KENNELS 
Established  187?  Atlantic,  Mass. 


"No  library  complete  without  Kipling  complete" 


Yperlauil  MignotC  A.  K.  C.  S.  B..  172707  rsl  Prize  1 


"BELGIAN  SCHIPPERKES" 

Splendid  Watchdogs 

Its  devotion  to  its  owner  cannot  be  sor- 
passed  by  any  other  small  dog.  Wondet^ul 
with  children.  Weigh  (when  full  grown)  lo 
to  12  lb.;  coat  short  jet  black  (latest  fad). 
Puppies  from  $  ?5  and  ut>. 

VER  HELLE  FARM  KENNELS 
Route  3         Somerville,  New  Jersey 


The  Argent  Kennels 

We  breed  only  the  best 
Toy  Pomeranian  D  o  i;  s 
and  I'ersi.m  Kitlens.  Giiar- 
antet-  l  hafh  and  healthy. 
I'ri.  es  fruui  5-5.  (No 
dealers.) 

The   MISSKS  ('II.4MPI0N 
Nui'Uit'ote  House 
Conrord,  Staton  Is.,  N.  Y. 

-18     Tel.  1281  Tompkinsville 


•'Sunset  Top  Notch' 
ist  prize  N.Y  .  igi6- 


Breeders  of  Wirehaired  Fox  Terriers 

In  the  ribbons  at  the  big  show 
Puppies  from  the  same  stock  for  spring  delivery. 

PORT  FORTUNE  KENNELS 

Osterville,  ' ' '  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

BULL  TERRIERS 

Home  of  the  great  Roy  Lavender,  Im- 
ported, fountain  head  of  the  Lavender 
strain  in  America.  Look  up  his  get 
at  the  Leading  Shows.  SclerteJ  pui>- 
ics  anil  other  housebroken  thrown  dogs  for 
siile.  Nothing  better  obtainable  in  this 
breed.  Apply 

D.  E.  THOMAS,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


St.  Bernards 

Best  possible  pets  for  children. 
Companions,  also  guards  for  the 
home.  Faithful  and  affectionate. 
From  best  prize  pedigreed  strains. 
Also  Collie  Puppies 

White  Star  Kennels,  Long  Branch,  N.J. 
'Phone  855J 


H 


WIRE  HAIRED 
FOX  TERRIERS 

Show  dogs  a  specialty — lirood 
Matrons — Puppies  for  sale 


CIt.  P.  H.  Tic: 


tTnd  other  noted 
stud 


PRIDESHILL  KENNELS 

Prides  Crossing,  Massachusetts 


LARGEST  KENNEL 
IN  AMERICA 


PEKINGESE 

AU  ages  and  colors.   Chiefly  "Sleeve  Dogs"  and  puppies.    Champion  bred 
SOME  AS  LOW  AS  $2S. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.   Shipped  safely  anywhere.    Send  for  photographs  and  descriptions. 
IV/TTDO    U     A     "DA  "VPirD     489  Fifth  Avenue,  New:  York,  Telephone  \'anderbilt  1236 
iVlJ<0.  IT..  A.  r>/\.<V  1  rLJX,  Great  Neck,  L.I.       -       -      Telephone  Great  Xeck  418 


Terriers 


Sealyham  and  Cairn 

"Buy  a  pup  and  your  money  Will  buy 

Love  unflinching  that  cannot  lie 

Perfect  passion  and  worship  fed 

By  a  k.'<:k      'Ac  ribs  or  a  pat  on  the  head." 

—KIPLING 

LLANDOYLEY  KENNELS 

FOR  SALE:    Puppies  and  adults  $100  up 

MRS.  BYRON  ROGERS         Park  Avenue.  Port  Washington.  L.  L 
Owner  Tel.  Port  Washington  238-R 

British  Branch:    Farnham  Surrey 


FRENCH 
BULLDOGS 

The  most  popular  of  all  dogs, 
splendid  lot  of  puppies  of  the 
best  breeding  at  moderate 
prices.    Write  for  particulars. 

FERN  LEA  KENNELS 

Box  58,  Bayville        L.  1.,  N.  Y. 


glT  "The  Paris  of  the  Novelists"  (by  Arthur  Bart- 
Ji  kit  Maurice).  To  whomeoer,  Jean  Valjean,  Goriol, 
D  Artagnan.  and  the  other  Parisian  children  of  fiction,  are  real 
people,  this  book,  describing  their  haunts,  as  their  creators  sau) 
them  in  the  real  Paris,  will  be  welcome.  At  all  booksellers' . 
Net,  SI. 50.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


Everybody's  Pal 

In  your  home,  in  your  car,  on  your  hikes,  every- 
where, the  dog  is  your  truest  friend  and  your 
children's  playmate. 

Faithful  and  friendly,  he  always  agrees  with 
you.    He  never  talks  back. 

Buy  nothing  but  the  best  for  he  is  the  cheapest. 

If  you  do  not  find  the  dog  you  want  on  these 
pages,  write  to  the  Kennel  Manager  for  in- 
formation. 


Fastidious  Dogs  Thrive  on 

SPR  ATT'S 

little  Dog  Cakes  (Midgets) 

Take  a  few  of  these  dainty,  brown,  crisp  Biscuits  with  you 
when  on  a  walk  or  during  your  travels  and  you  will  be  sur- 
prised how  much  your  dog  will  appreciate  your  consideration. 

Il'rite  /.•!■  j,rii:,-:,  aiul  scii.i  J,-        ial,iu'£ne  "D-'i'  Ciiltiirf" 

SPRATT'S  PATENT  LIMITED,  Newark,  N.  J* 


BOOH  ON 

Dog  Diseases 

AND    HOW    TO  FEED 

Mailed  Free  to  any  address  by  the  author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER.  V.  S. 
118  West  31st  Street  New  York 


HOME 
FOR 
DOGS 


AT  \V«>OI»SIl>K.  L«X<;  ISL.VND 

lo  minutes  from  Pennsylvania  Station.  7 
A\eniie  and  s^rd  St.  Conducted  extlusi\t- 
fo[  boarders.  Established  20  years.  Unsurp.issi 
for  pet  and  sportiiii,'  doMs.  Al  res  of  e\en  isi[ 
grounds  witli  st-  nr.-  ton,  in.;  II,-  ilth.  II  i|i|.nie 
assured.  No  s].  I.  do^s  L.t  \ouii.;  I'Mrpu  s  t.ikc 
Inspection  inv  it,d     IIi-Iiosl  rt  li k  ti.  o^ 

.MKs.  h  ai,ti:k  itvri's 

rill'    Konni'ls.    Wiimlsnle.    l,oii£    Islnnil    '  wf. 


iile  Slali 


I'll! 


■  !i;t  .\ I- Kill 


CHAMPION 
DOG  BISCUIT 

Keep3  your  dotrs  In  perfect  condition.  A  pei^ 
f  octly  balanced  food  of  meat,  wheat  and  cereals. 
Unexcelled.  60- lb.  containers  and  bacs  for  ken- 
nel use.  Alsof.-lb.  cartons  fortndividual owners. 
Send  Ac  in  stamps  for  eample  and  valuable 
booklet  on  the  proper  care  and  iccdinsof  dosa. 

pianAnini3lFoodCa.,0ept.  J.4    Minneapolis, Minn. 


.-^PARAMOUNT  Pood 


OSOKO 

The  Ideal   Dog  Diet 

OSOKO  is  a  completely  balanced,  nourishing,  tempting 
diet  lor  iloi;*. 

■]'Ik-  nni,t  hcilthful  food  you  can  give;  and  ready  for  use. 

.'Mi-iilntt'lv  pure. 

It  i^  iisLil  in  the  leading  Kennels  in  England  and  America. 
Good  for  all  breeds,  and  keeps  the  dog  in  perfect  coat. 

Send  for  Sample  and  Price  List  C. 

Manufactured  by 

SPILLERS  &  BAKERS,  Ltd.,  Cardiff,  England 

H.  A.  ROBINSON  &  CO. 

Importers 

128  Water  Street  New  York  City 


When  writing  to  Advertisers,  please  tnention  Country  L  Je 


:ACEWS  of  the  "BREETfS  and  the  BREEDERS 

%  e.  j\  ©.  sevMou'R 


THE  Third  National  Shorthorn  Congress 
was  held  at  Chicago  in  the  International 
Livestock  Building  on  February  17th  to  1 9th 
inclusive.  No  report  of  the  event  is  avail- 
able at  tjiis  writing,  but  mention  will  be  made  of 
the  leading  features  next  month. 

IV/TERIDALE  FARM'S  noted  Jersey  bull, 
The  Jap,  now  has  five  daughters  with 
official  year's  records  exceeding  800  pounds  of 
butter  fat  apiece.  The  most  recent  additions  to 
this  quintette  are  Jap's  Mertha  Lass  who  has 
made  consecutive  records  of  383,  400,  660,  and 
803  pounds  of  fat  respectively;  and  Jap's  Fontaine 
Dorcas  whose  figures  for  her  last  four  lactation 
periods  are  407,  367,  499,  and  853  pounds  of  fat. 
Surely  in  such  united  achievement  there  is 
strength — not  only  for  the  Jap  family  as  a  whole, 
but  for  its  founder  and  for  each  individual  that 
carries  his  blood,  and  the  type  and  ability  that  it 
stands  for. 

Yet  better  than  either  of  the  above  perfor- 
mances is  that  of  another  Jersey,  Majesty's  Iris, 
bred,  raised,  and  tested  by  Edwin  S.  George  of 
Pontiac,  Mich.  Her  most  recent  record  of 
17,469  pounds  of  milk,  955.8  pounds  of  fat 
places  her  ninth  among  the  highest  butterfat 
producers  of  the  breed,  and  tenth 
among  the  highest  producers  of  milk. 
She  has  given  promise  for  some  time, 
however,  having  made  11,250  and 
12,905  pounds  of  milk  and  589  and 
678.9  pounds  of  fat  in  two  previous 
tests. 

'  I  'HE  Guernsey  herd  of  W.  W. 

Marsh  of  Waterloo,  la.,  won  the 
enviable  record  of  highest  honors  at 
about  a  dozen  of  the  country's  best 
fairs  and  larger  dairy  expositions 
during  the  last  show  season.  To-day 
it  can  also  claim  a  unique  distinction 
in  having  placed  four  cows  among 
the  leaders  of  the  A.  R.  classes  within 
a  month.  These  are  Imp.  Prospect's 
Rose  desHouards,  the  National  Dairy 
Show  champion,  who  has  won  fourth 
place  in  Class  G  and  'first  place  in 
Class  GG  with  13,157  pounds  of  milk, 
726.85  pounds  of  fat;  Lillia  of  Iowa 
2nd,  who  stands  m  fourth  place  m 
Class  E  having  made  14,239.3  pounds 
of  milk,  773  pounds  of  fat;  Lilly  of 
the  Prairie,  whose  11,561  pounds  of 
milk,  620  pounds  of  fat  places  her 
fifth  in  Class  CC;  and  Imp.  Ladock 
Jenny  who  takes  fourth  place  in  the 
same  class  with  her  record  of  15,453  pounds 
of  milk,  809.79  pounds  of  fat. 

"PRANK  FREEMYER,  owner  of  Waihalla 
^  Farms,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y.  (described  in 
an  article  in  Country  Life  back  in  December, 
1916),  has  recently  sold  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment the  six-year-old  Brown  Swiss  bull  Trum- 
peter, grand  champion  of  the  breed  at  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition  held  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  last  fall.  The  bull  will  be  shipped  in  the 
spring  to  Kingston,  Jamaica,  to  be  used  in 
experimental  breeding  work  on  Hindoo  or  Zebu 
cattle.  Director  Cusins  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  there  writes,  "I  have  in  hand  the 
establishment  of  a  local  condensed  milk  plant 
and  propose  to  use  the  Brown  Swiss  as  a  cross 
with  the  Indian  cattle.  I  believe  the  Zebu  has 
some  remote  connection  with  the  Brown  Swiss 
and  Jersey  breeds  and  hope  that  the  former  will 
blend  with  the  Indian  blood  in  the  same  degree 
as  the  Jersey  does." 

npHE  New  York  State  Jersey  Cattle  Club  has 
published  and  mailed  to  its  members  and  to 
all  Jersey  breeders  doing  Register  of  Merit 
testing,  a  little  booklet  which  contains  a  list  of 
the  club's  members,  a  second  list  of  those  having 
stock  for  sale,  the  constitution  of  the  organization, 
and  the  rules  for  the  .American  Jersey  Futurity 
contest  which  the  club  is  conducting  and  which 
has  already  received  entries  from  all  over  the 


country.  Interested  breeders  who  have  not 
received  copies  can  apply  for  them  to  the  secre- 
tary, C.  O.  Gould,  East  Hampton,  N.  Y. 

SALES  of  one  Guernsey  bull  for  ^16,400,  and 
of  a  half  interest  in  another  for  5,000, 
constitute  the  most  striking  events  in  dairy  breed 
circles  for  the  past  several  weeks.  The  first 
transaction  involved  the  two-year-old  sire.  High 
Point  Cavalier  41924,  who  was  sold  by  C.  D. 
Cleveland  of  New  Jersey  to  W.  H.  Gratwick  of 
New  "^'ork.  He  is  the  first  calf  of  Cavalier's 
Helen,  a  daughter  of  Langwater  Cavalier,  and 
is  by  Ultra  May  King,  a  grandson  of  Ne  Plus 
Ultra.  The  fact  that  even  the  good  price  paid 
for  him  was  not  considered  excessive  by  either 
party  is  indicated  by  Mr.  Cleveland's  reservation 
that  he  be  allowed  to  keep  the  bull  on  his  farm 
and  use  him  for  six  months  after  the  date  of  sale. 

The  second  sale,  which  constitutes  a  high  water 
mark  in  Guernsey  annals,  was  the  transfer  of  a 
half  interest  in  Ultra  Select,  the  three-year-old 
son  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  out  of  Netoria,  one  of  that 
bull's  daughters.  Mr.  J.  L.  Hope  of  Florham 
Farms.  New  Jersey,  was  the  seller,  and  Mr.  (irat- 
wick,  mentioned  above,  the  purchaser.  On  this 
basis  L  Itra  Select  is  valued  at  )?5,ooo  more  than 
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the  former  record  price  obtained  for  his  brother, 
Floriiam  Leader,  during  1919.  Netoria,  his  dam, 
has  to  her  credit  official  records  in  Classes  (i,  E, 
and  A  of  the  Advanced  Register,  the  best  of  which 
is  11,458.8  pounds  of  milk,  519.81  pounds  of 
butterfat. 

'T'HE  Ayrshire  cow.  Belle  of  South  Farm  2nd 
_  28744,  owned  by  Wendover  F  arm,  Bernards- 
ville,  N.  J.,  has  completed  her  third  consecutive 
Advanced  Registry  record,  for  which  the  figures 
are  16,033  pounds  of  milk,  672.68  po'jnds  of  fat. 
1  he  average  for  the  three  tests  is  14,638  pounds 
of  milk,  617.89  pounds  of  fat.  She  was  born  in 
1 910  and  was  sold  by  Mr.  Sherwin,  owner  of 
South  Farm,  Willoughbjs  ().,  to  Wendover  Farm 
in  191 7  for  $^00. 

While  she  stays  at  home  and  \\  ins  laurels  there, 
other  members  of  the  breed  are  setting  out  for  new 
fields  to  conquer.  Jose  Vaamonde  of  Porto  Rico 
has  taken  some  of  them,  including  a  daughter  of 
the  1919  National  Chamjiion,  .'\dmiral  Beatty  of 
Wendover,  from  Belle's  present  home;  and  also  a 
voung  heifer  and  a  bull  from  Penshurst  Farm, 
Narberth,  Pa.  Mr.  H.  W.  Rice,  a  breeder  of 
Hawaii  has  purchased  five  good  cows  from 
Steybrae  Farm  of  San  Mateo,  Calif. 

'TpHE  first  reminder  that  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  will 
be  held  in  Chicago  on  Wednesday,  May  12th,  is 
contained  in  the  announcement  made  by  Sale 
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Manager  Leander  F.  Herrick  of  W^orcester,  Mass., 
that  the  third  combination  sale  of  Guernseys  J.vill 
be  held  on  the  day  following  at  a  place,  near 
Chicago,  to  be  announced  later.  With  the 
remembrance  that  at  the  first  of  these  sales  67 
animals  went  for  $102,995  ^nd  that  in  1919,  83 
sold  for  $180,275,  breeders  cannot  overlook  the 
fact  tiiat  this  will  be  an  event  worth  attending  and 
planning  for. 

JERSEY  breeders  are  taking  no  little  pride  in 
the  addition  to  their  ranks  of  two  men  promi- 
nent in  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  One  of  these 
is  the  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Edwin  T. 
Meredith,  who,  farm-born  and  farm-raised,  after 
publishing  for  a  number  of  years  one  of  the 
country's  foremost  farm  journals,  bought  him- 
self a  farm  and,  in  1919,  the  entire  Roycroft 
Jersey  herd  of  Michigan,  as  related  at  the  time  in 
Country  Life. 

The  other  newcomer  in  the  dairy  and  breeding 
business  is  Vincent  Astor  who  has  recently 
stocked  his  Ferncliff  estate  on  the  Hudson  with  a 
foundation  herd  carefully  chosen  from  among  the 
splendid  animals  of  Hood  Farm,  Lowell,  Mass. 
In  addition  to  buying  females  containing  more  or 
less  blood  of  the  famous  Sophie  19th,  he  purchased 
as  his  herd  sire  Sophie's  Agnes 's  Son, 
a  son  of  Sophie's  1  orono  and  Sophie's 
Agnes,  through  whom  he,  too,  traces 
back  to  the  "champion  longdistance 
cow."  In  keeping  with  the  rest  of 
the  estate,  there  has  been  erected  a 
truly  palatial  home  for  the  New  Eng- 
land animals  with  which  it  is  Mr. 
Astor's  laudable  intention  to  build  up 
a  representative  herd  and  work  for 
the  livestock  interests  of  his  com- 
munity, just  as  he  has  for  some  time 
been  working  to  promote  other  lines 
of  farming  and  the  welfare  of  their 
supporters. 
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HE  blizzard,  or  rather  series  of 
blizzards,  that  struck  New  "^'ork, 
Boston,  and  other  sections  of  the 
East,  both  urban  and  rural,  during 
February,  brought  the  value  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  horse  as  a  power  for 
hauling,  before  the  eyes  of  the  public 
in  a  most  graphic  and  con\incing 
manner.  I  here  were  days,  it  is  true, 
when  transportation  companies, 
showing  both  iiumanity  and  common 
sense,  refused  to  take  their  horses  out 
of  the  stable  (largely,  in  many  cases, 
because  the  automobile  and  motor 
truck  blockades  rather  than  the  snow  and  ice  made 
it  impossible  to  get  about),  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
there  was  no  possible  comparison  between  the 
number  of  abandoned  power  vehicles  and  trolley 
cars  observed  all  over  New  York  City,  and  the 
number  of  wagons  left  in  the  streets  because 
the  horses  could  not  get  them  out  of  or  pver 
the  drifts. 

One  other  benefit  hidden  in  the  storms  was 
the  realization  of  the  need  for  non-slipping  shoes 
or  other  provisions  against  the  injury  of  horses 
forced  to  work  on  pavements  designed  primarily 
for  motor  traffic  —  and  fair  weather  use.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  truck  drivers  and  their 
employers  have  been  shown  how  essential  it  is  to 
provide  themselves  and  th-ir  horses  with  calks 
of  some  efficient  kind  bffori-  the  moment  of  vital 
need  arises. 

A  PROGRESS  report  on  the  registration 
situation  in  the  Guernsey  breed,  dated 
January  1st,  shows  that  100,009  cows  and  61,411 
bulls  had  on  that  day  been  listed  in  the  herd 
register.  \  he  growth  of  the  number  of  registra- 
tions made  during  recent  years  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  total  has  more  than  doubled 
Itself  in  the  last  six  years.  The  7,111  bulls 
and  11,007  cows  listed  in  1919  are  respectively 
almost  double,  and  150  per  cent,  of  the  cor- 
responding figures  for  the  first  seventeen  years 
of  the  existence  of  the  American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club. 
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Is  this  what  Yo 

Suppose  a  well  known  landscape  gardener 
came  to  you  and  said:  "I  will  call  on  you 
once  a  month  for  a  year,  and  at  each  call 
will  advise  you  about  your  garden.  I 
will  tell  you  how  to  plant,  what  to  plant, 
how  to  utilize  your  space  to  best  advan- 
tage, how  to  secure  the  best  results  in 
everything  you  put  into  your  garden. 

"I  will  suggest  new  things  to  do,  I  will 
improve  on  what  you  have  done,  I  will 
help  you  plan  anything  you  want. 

"I  will  not  do  any  physical  labor,  but  I 
will  tell  you  the  best  ways  to  accomplish 
what  you  want  to  do. 

"Besides  that,  if  I  fail  at  any  time  to  ad- 
vise you  as  to  some  problem  that  is  bother- 
ing you,  you  have  permission — nay,  more 


're  looking  forf 

— you  are  urged,  to  write  my  ofhce,  and 
a  corps  of  able  advisers  are  at  your  service. 

"I  will  do  this — make  twelve  calls,  and 
besides  that  allow  you  the  use  of  my  as- 
sistants for  a  year  for  $3.00.  That  is  all 
it  will  cost  you." 

What  would  you  do? 

Would  you  say,  "No,  you  aren't  worth 
that  much,"  or  "No,  I  can't  afford  to 
spend  such  a  large  sum  for  advice  about 
my  garden"? 

It  is  hardly  likely. 

The  chances  are  that  you  would  accept 
his  offer — that  is,  if  you  knew  him  to  be 
a  thoroughly  reliable  and  perfectly  able 
landscape  gardener. 


Well,  The  Garden  Magazine  offers  you  just  that 


It  will  come  to  you  once  a  month  for 
a  year. 

It  will  tell  you  all  the  newest  things 
about  gardening. 

It  will  tell  you  what  to  plant,  where  to 
plant  it,  and  when. 

In  case  it  fails  to  answer  your  particular 
Questions,  its  able  staff  is  at  your  dis- 


posal—  merely  write  for  what  you 
want. 

The  GARDEN  MAGAZINE  has  just 
been  greatly  improved  and  enlarged. 
Twice  the  amount  of  text,  more  and 
better  illustrations,  many  new  features. 
The  experienced  gardener  as  well  as  the 
beginner  will  fmd  much  of  interest  m 
each  issue. 


Readers  of  Country  Life 

A  SPECIAL  OFFER 

To  introduce  a  younger  sister  (GARDEN  is  15  years  old)  we  offer  you  a  six 
months'  subscription  for  only  $1.00.  This  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  test 
the  usefulness  of  the  magazine  when  you  need  it  most.   April  through  September. 


r 


We  have  printed  several  thousand  ad- 
ditional copies  of  the  April  issue,  but 
to  make  sure  of  getting  yours,  cut  the 
coupon  and  mail  it  NOW. 


 CUT  THIS  COUPON  

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  85  COMPANY, 
Garden  City,  New  York 

Gentlemen: 

Send  me  the  next  six  issues  of  The  GARDEN 
MAGAZINE  for  which  I  enclose  $1.00. 


C.L.  I  20 
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O.  HEXRY  MEMORIAL 

SO^NIE  time  in  May  the  Society  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  will  have  a  dinner  in  New  York 
at  which  they  will  announce  their  awards 
of  prizes  to  be  given  as  a  memorial  to  O.  Henry 
for  the  best  short  stories  published  during  the 
past  year  in  an  .American  magazine.  In  going 
over  the  magazines  the  committee  to  which  the 
work  of  awarding  this  O.  Henry  prize  was  en- 
trusted selected  the  best  thirty  stories,  which 
they  finally  boiled  down  to  the  best  fifteen. 
From  these  fifteen  the  two  prize  winners  are 
to  be  chosen. 

Meanwhile,  however,  it  seemed  best  to  the 
Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  that  their  choice 
of  the  fifteen  should  be  preserved  in  book  form, 
and  as  the  pubhshers  of  G.  Henry's  books  we 
have  some  satisfaction  in  announcing  the 
volume  which  will  be  ready  for  publication  at 
the  time  of  the  society's  dinner  in  May.  In 
the  volume  will  appear  Margaret  Prescott 
Montague's  remarkable  little  story  "England 
to  .America,"  which  first  appeared  in  The 
Atlantic  Monlhlv,  Kdna  Ferber's  "April  25th 
.'Ks  Usual,"  and  other  representative  stories  by 
writers  whose  names  you  may  or  may  not 
recognize.  The  committee  which  made  the 
selection  is  as  follows: 

Blanche  Colton  Williams,  Professor  of  short 
story  writing  in  the  School  of  Journalism, 
Columbia  University,  Dr.  Edward  J.  Wheeler, 
Ethel  Watts  Mumford,  Dr.  Robert  Wilson 
Neal,  Dr.  Merle  St.  Croix  Wright. 

ENGLAND  APPRECIATES  GE^E  STRATTON-PORTER 

Further  word  of  the  tremendous  appreciation 
that  the  English  reading  public  has  of  the 
works  of  Gene  Stratton-Porter  has  just 
reached  us  in  a  communication  from  the  office 
of  Mr.  John  Murray,  the  eminent  British  pub- 
lisher, who  says: 

We  have  recently  published  the  3/6d.  edition  of  "A 
Daughter  of  the  Land,"  and  have  sold  more  than  12,000 
copies  in  2^  months — as  compared  with  9,000  in  the 
same  period  of  time  of  "Michael  O'Halioran."  This 
increase  in  sales  is  particularly  interesting  and  very 
pleasing  to  me  as  it  shows  that  our  endeavors  to  create 
a  larger  reading  public  for  Gene  Stratton-Porter  are 
meeting  with  good  results. 

And  this  remarkable  increase  in  sales  is  in 
the  face  of  a  considerable  increase  in  price 
made  necessary  by  the  manufacturing  condi- 
tions which  are  as  difficult  in  England  as  they 
are  here.  In  addition  to  that  Mr.  Murray 
continues  to  sell  large  quantities  of  "  Freckles," 
"Laddie,"  and  "Michael  O'Halioran"  in  two 
separate  editions,  one  at  2/—  and  another  at 
2/6d.  For  the  future  he  is  ordering  editions 
of  twenty  thousand  each  of  "Freckles"  and 
"Laddie''  at  2/—,  and  is  going  to  put  "Freck- 
les" in  still  a  third  edition  at  i/~  That,  in 
a  way,  goes  the  popularity  of  :Mrs.  Porter's 
books  here  in  the  United  States  one  better, 
because  her  novels  are  regularlv  selling  here  in 
two  editions— the  standard  and  the  popular 
copyright  reprint. 


DIFFICULTIES    OF    NAUTICAL    LITERARY  LIFE 

William  McFee,  author  of  "Casuals  of  the 
Sea"  and  "Aliens,"  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
returned  from  his  war  service  with  the  British 
Navy  in  the  Mediterranean  a  few  months  ago 
intending  to  settle  down  in  this  country  for  a 
long  stay,  and  who  went  off  to  sea  again  in  an 
American  ship  after  a  shore  stop  of  just  one 
week,  is,  nevertheless,  drawing  a  new  novel  to 
its  conclusion.  The  title  of  this  book,  it  may 
be  whispered,  will  be  "Captain  Macedoine's 
Daughter,"  but  more  of  the  story  cannot  be 
told  at  this  time.  Writing  to  a  friend  in  this 
country,  the  seafaring  literary  man  laments  the 
difficulties  which  prevented  him  from  making 
greater  headway  with  the  story  during  his  last 
trip. 

\  series  of  mishaps  in  personnel  have  laid  a  load  on 
me  this  trip.  Eh  passant.  Why  don't  Americans  go 
to  sea?  Here  we  are  with  Russian  mates,  Spanish  fire- 
men, and  German  quartermasters — on  an  American 
ship. 

Nevertheless,  the  literary  man  is  always 
an  insatiable  reader  and  somehow  managed 
to  get  hold  of  the  latest  things  in  important 
books.  Mr.  McFee  was  at  sea  at  the  time  of 
the  publication  of  "Rudyard  Kipling's  Verse, 
Inclusive  Edition  1885-1918,"  yet  twenty- 
four  hours  after  his  arrival  at  the  port  of  New 
York  here  he  is  speaking  of  it  with  familiar- 
ity: 

I  ann  chided  at  times  for  saying  tiiat  he  (Ki[)ling) 
is  so  big  a  man,  and  that  we  are  so  close  to  him  we  arc 
incapable  of  gauging  him  accurately.  And  he  has  none 
of  the  tra|)pings  of  greatness,  if  you  get  me,  none  of  the 
Joa(|uin  Miller-Oscar  Wilde-Walt  Whitnian-Whist- 
ler-methods  of  achieving  fame  by  striking  the  popular 
imagination. 

A  STATE  DOCUMENT  FIRST,  THEN  A  MANUSCRIPT 

Just  before  President  Wilson  sailed  for 
Paris  to  attend  the  Peace  Conference  he  was 
given  a  few  documents  which  General  Churchill, 
head  of  the  Intelligence  Department  of  the 
United  States  Army,  considered  it  essential 
that  he  should  read,  .'\mong  these  was  "The 
Inside  Story  of  Austro-Gcrman  Intrigue"  by 
Dr.  Joseph  Goricar  and  Lvman  Beecher  Stowe. 
The  book  was  then  in  MS.  form  and  was  highly 
valued  as  a  document  by  the  Militarv  In- 
telligence Division  of  the  United  States  Army. 
Colonel  John  N.  Dunn  of  the  General  Staff  said 
of  the  book.  "The  manuscript  was  of  verv 
great  assistance  to  the  solution  of  the  numerous 
problems  which  confronted  us." 

Now  that  it  is  available  in  book  form  we  are 
glad  to  recommend  it  to  those  who  would  post 
themselves  on  the  knotty  i)roblems  in  workl 
rehabilitation.  The  introduction  by  Professor 
Albert  Bushnell  Hart  of  Harvard  'points  out 
that  it  is  more  than  a  vivid  statement  of  facts; 
it  is  a  contribution  of  new  views  based  on 
material  not  hitherto  accessible. 


MEASURE  YOUR  MIND" 

Early  this  month  we  shall  publish  a  book 
which  is  one  of  the  first  contriljutions  in  a 
popular  ^•cin  upon  a  new  exact  science,  which 
has  been  built  up  by  the  accumulation  of 
knowledge  of  human  psychology  and  methods 
of  testing  it.  The  title  of  the  book  is  "  Measure 
Your  Mind,"  and  it  is  by  Professor  M.  R. 
Trabue  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, a  psychologist  of  note,  and  P"rank  Parker 
Stockbridge,  the  well-known  journalist. 

The  book  is  an  exposition  of  the  new  and 
fascinating  .science  of  testing  by  proven 
methods  of  j)s>'chology  a  given  individual's 
mental  capability  as  distinguished  from  his 
acc|uirc(l  knovvleclge.  In  other  words  the  tests 
can  be  used  to  find  out  what  a  man  is  good  for 
rather  than  what  he  can  do  to-dav. 

The  scientists  had  been  using  these  psycho- 
logical tests  in  education  for  some  years,  and  a 
few  forward  looking  industries  had  adopted 
them.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  war  and 
the  titanic  task  of  sifting  human  atoms  by 
the  million  confronted  us  that  the  psychological 
test  came  to  the  attention  of  the  general  public. 
Then  two  million  of  our  soldiers  were  tested 
psychologically  to  find  out  where  they  belonged 
in  the  vast  war  machine. 

In  addition  to  their  exposition  of  the  science 
and  its  application,  the  authors  of  "Measure 
Your  Mind  "  have  included  a  complete  set  of 
tests  with  full  instructions  for  giving  and  score- 
ing  the  same.  There  are  tests  which  are 
especially  adapted  to  education,  business,  in- 
dustry, and  special  trade  tests.  We  predict 
that  their  use  will  become  increasingly  common 
as  the  practicability  of  psychology  in  every 
day  life  becomes  more  apparent,  and  for  that 
reason  we  arc  glad  to  call  this  book  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public. 

THE  GREAT  ADVENTURE  OF  PANAMA 

We  have  heretofore  thought  of  the  building 
of  the  Panama  Canal  primarily  as  a  prodigious 
engineering  adventure.  It  has  remained  for 
that  indefatigable  democrat,  M.  Philippe 
Hunau-Varilla,  now  to  reveal  a  great  diploma- 
tic adventure,  extending  over  the  years  from 
1888  and  culminating  ^in  defeat)  onlv  in  1903, 
on  the  part  of  Germany  for  control  of  that  all- 
important  artery  to  the  military  or  the  com- 
mercial domination  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. M.  Bunau-Varilla,  it  will  be  recalled, 
was  the  engineer  of  the  original  French  Panama 
Canal  Company,  who,  when  Colombia  refused 
to  ratify  the  Hay-Hcrran  Treatv,  organized 
the  bloodless  revolution  that  made  Panama  a 
nation,  became  its  first  Minister  to  this  coun- 
try, and  signed  the  treatv  that  made  possible 
the  building  of  the  Canal  by  the  United  States. 
The  details  of  that  story  make  interesting 
reading. 

We  shall  publish  M.  Bunau-Varilla's  storv 
toward  the  end  of  the  present  month.  The 
title  of  the  book  is,  "The  Great  .Adventure  of 
Panama." 
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New  Art  of 
Conserva.  iion 

which  changes  ughness  into 
beauty  anJJiahili'ties  into  assets 


TERE  is  a  well  built  hollow  tile  and 
stucco  house  which  was  not  only  ugly 
but  too  small  for  its  owners.  Its 
whole  appearance  was  changed  by  adding 
a  sleeping  porch  and  new  wing.  Note 
the  attractive  new  treatment  of  the  roof. 


Henry  J.  Davison,  Inc.,  are  acknowledged  masters  of  beautiful  interiors.  As  a 
colorist,  interior  decorator  and  lecturer  Mr.  Davison  has  a  national  reputation. 
HOUSE  SURGERY  naturally  grew  out  of  ugly  interiors  and  exteriors — for 
decoration  implies  something  worthy  of  decorating,  whether  exterior  or  interior. 
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Exteriors  and  Interiors ::  Decorations  and  Furnishings 
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When  the  Clock  Strikes  Four ' 

^^ORNING'S  duties  done.  Luncheon  over  until  another  day.  An 
hour  or  so  for  just  what  she  wants  to  do.  And  then — that  enchant- 
ing bit  of  afternoon  when  friends  drop  in  to  enjoy  her  tea  and  her  cozy 
hospitality.  In  this  cheery,  restful  setting,  how  important  is  the  silent 
part  that  silver  plays— casting  its  lustrous  spell  over  the  whole  environment 
— stimulating,  by  its  brilliance,  the  wit  and  warmth  of  chatter — and 
yet,  withal,  so  suggestive  in  its  enduring  beauty,  of  those  lifelong 
friendships  made  and  maintained  over  a  cup  of  fragrant,  refreshing  tea. 

Qorham  Sterling  Silverware  is  available  from  leading  jewelers  everywhere 


ornani 
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Plan  of  Hadrian's  villa  at  Tim 
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TART  I— THE  ORigiN 


A  man  shall  ever  see,  that,  when  ages  grow  to  civility  and  elc'^ancy,  men  come  to  build 
stately,  sooner  than  to  garden  finely;  as  if  gardening  were  the  greater  perjection. — Francis 
Bacon. 

IN  A  recent  story  the  picture  is  presented  of  a  preoccupied,  pros- 
perous manufacturer  who,  in  a  bewildered  way,  is  permitting 
his  wife  to  make  the  new  country  place  that  he  will  inordi- 
nately pay  for.  He  imagines  her,  with  her  architect,  "picking 
her  way  in  her  high-heeled  shoes  over  the  waste  that  was  some  day 
to  bloom,  not  like  the  rose  of  his  desire,  hut  according  to  the  formal 
and  rigid  blueprint,"  which  the  architect  would  carry.  The  story 
is  one  repeated  times  without  number  in  this  country;  the  story  of 
maladjustment,  of  the  frequent,  almost  farcical  failure  ot  prodigal 
luxury,  planned  with  ambitious  skill,  to  express  any  deep  realities 
of  actual  life. 

To  explain  this  statement  some  survey  of  the  subject  must  be 
made.  Let  it  first  be  postulated  for  convenience,  that  the  term 
"garden"  is  inclusive,  meaning  all  that  pertains  to  the  treatment  of 
settmg  and  environment  of  habitations. 

GARDENS  undoubtedly  found  their  origin  in  man's  need  to 
arrange  most  usably  what  his  labor  would  make  the  soil  yield 
for  his  sustenance.  Orderly  disposition  made  for  ease  and  eflFective- 
ness  of  tilth;  compactness  meant  economy.  Shelter  from  injury  by 
wind  and  frost  might  be  afforded  by  trees,  by  rising  land;  fenced 


enclosures  protected  from  depredation  and  lent  themselves  to  the 
training  of  fruits.  Water,  needed  in  so  many  ways,  was  often  most 
convenient  when  impounded  in  pools  or  basins;  the  fish  pond  was 
invented  long  ago. 

Out  of  all  these  utilitarian  practicalities  it  is  easy  to  see  suggestions 
of  pleasure  grow.  The  very  color  and  flowering  of  homely  vege- 
tables, the  blossoming  loveliness  of  fruit  trees,  must  have  invited 
flowers  and  ornamental  placings;  any  object  of  utility  or  perhaps 
of  ritualistic  significance  would  call  upon  man's  instinct  to  elaborate, 
to  set  conspicuously,  to  adorn.  So  comes  at  last  the  walled  garden 
with  its  hedges,  terraces,  paths,  and  pergolas,  its  pools  and  foun- 
tains, its  sculptured  adjuncts.  It  is  not  without  interest,  as  imply- 
ing both  antiquity  and  continuity,  to  recall  that  most  famous  garden, 
of  Eden,  and  to  reflect  that  the  garden  of  India  is  called  to-day  a 
paradise,  a  park,  an  enclosed  place. 

Along  with  gardens  grew  the  dwellings  of  their  makers.  With 
increasing  wealth  and  security,  with  the  rise  of  highly  developed 
culture  and  luxury  of  living,  house  and  garden  became  affairs  of 
great  importance,  taxing  the  resources  of  the  most  skilled  designers. 
These  saw  what  upon  reflection  is  apparent  to  all  of  us:  that  the 
connection  of  buildings  to  that  which  forms  their  setting,  which  is 
to  surround  them  and  serve  the  manifold  wants  of  their  occupants, 
makes  a  demand  and  offers  an  opportunity.  The  demand  is  for  the 
adjustment  of  all  the  parts;  of  each  to  the  full  advantage  of  its  prop- 
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er  use  and  function;  of  all  to  the  most  conveni- 
ent, satisfactory  relation  with  each,  in  order 
and  kind  of  importance.  The  opportunity  is 
this:  that  most  artificial  thing,  a  building,  is 
sadly  deficient  if  the  site  from  which  it  springs 
be  not  so  treated  as  to  tie  it  happily  to  its  sur- 
roundings, if  the  transition  from  natural  to 
artificial  be  unduly  abrupt.  1  here  must  always 
be  a  point,  near  or  far,  abrupt  or  gradual,  at 
which  tht  artificial  ends  and  the  natural  is  un- 
disturbed. Here,  or  somewhere  near,  is  the 
limit  of  the  formal.  I  here  is,  then,  a  necessary 
passage  from  the  absolutely  formal  and  arti- 
ficial, the  house,  to  the  land  and  its  growth  in 
their  natural  state,  it  is  the  harmonizing  and 
embellishment  of  this  passage  that  are  meant  by 
our  inclusive  term  "garden." 

How  varied  the  degrees  of  formality,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  wilderness,  may  be,  appears 
from  the  wide  variety  ot  uses.  Pleasure,  the 
esthetic;  delight  of  the  eye,  repose  and  seclu- 
sion; opportunity  for  contemplation  and  the 
amenities  of  social  intercourse  out  of  doors. 
The  more  active  pleasures,  such  as  games,  that 

have  given,  for  instance,  the  bowling  green;  the  chase,  that  has  opened 
forest  avenues;  utility,  served  by  kitchen  gardens,  by  ponds  and 
streams  and  pools  for  fish  or  fowl,  by  pasturage,  making  greensward 
dotted  with  sheep,  rolling  its  gentle  undulations  through  glades  care- 
fully tended  by  the  frugal  forester. 

TO  SEE  the  ways  in  which  these  principles  and  elements  have 
been  developed  and  applied,  one  must  scan  the  works  of  Asia, 
the  European  continent,  and  Great  Britain.  Within  present  limits 
only  the  hastiest  glance  is  possible.  The  few  examples  we  can  ad- 
duce will  serve  more  to  indicate  the  quality  of  local  flavor,  of  what 
might  be  called  distinctive  personality,  than  to  illustrate  adequately 
the  thesis  of  fitness  which  will  be  advanced  later  on. 

We  can  see,  as  we  look  at  the  plan  of  Hadrian's  magnificent  villa 
at  1  ivoli,  what  consummate  technique  produced  that  most  elaborate 
complexity  of  pleasances;  how  distinguished  an  ancestry  had  the 
Italian  garden  art  of  later  Renaissance  days,  that  was  so  deeply 
drawn  upon  by  France  and  England.  Again  we  can  determine  that 
these  latter  countries,  despite  the  magnitude  of  their  borrowings,  so 
converted  them  that  they  became  typically,  unmistakably  their 
own.    "  What  the  lion  eats,  turns  to  lion." 

Of  Indian  and  Persian  gardens  one  striking  fact  is  to  be  noted,  all 
the  more  striking  because  in  Spain,  among  other  beautiful  things, 
the  Moors  left  at  Granada  the  exquisite  little  Generalife,  telling  the 
same  Oriental  story.  It  is  this:  what  made  the  most  insistently 
characteristic  feature  of  these  gardens,  is  the  selfsame  thing  that 
sent  forth  the  Spaniard  to  people  the  Americas  and  the  faraway 


The  long  pool  in  the  excfuisite  little  GeneralilL-  which  the  Moors  left  al  (jranada.  W  atei  jii 
some  form  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  gardens  in  countries  where  the  rainfall  is  scanty 

islands  of  the  sea.  That  thing  was  scanty  rainfall.  In  a  dry  land 
the  very  first  requisite  of  garden  maintenance  is  some  means  of  col- 
lecting and  storing  conveniently  whatever  water  there  may  be. 
Hence  the  well-nigh  universal  water  tank  of  the  East,  an  indispens- 
able utility  no  matter  how  perfect  a  thing  of  beauty  it  may  have 
become;  indeed  it  is  permissible  to  maintain  that  the  source  of  its 
beauty  lies  just  there. 

It  may  well  be  impossible,  certainly  it  is  beyond  so  superficial  a 
sketch  as  this,  to  analyze  the  numerous  ways  of  handhng  water  in 
landscape  design,  to  determine  the  respective  shares  of  tradition. 


The  Taj  Mahal  (be- 
low) and  Chateau 
de  la  Motte  (right) 
are  com[X)sed  of 
practically  the  same 
elements — a  long 
pool  of  water  bor- 
dered by  trees,  the 
vista  closed  by 
a  rectangular  build- 
ing, yet  climate, 
vegetation,  and 
man's  expression 
have  made  them 
wholly  unlike 


borrowed  example,  and  natural  suggestion. 
Our  attention  need  be  directed  only  to  the  few 
typical  instances  that  can  be  given  here,  many 
of  them  quite  familiar  to  the  informed.  It  is 
rather  interesting  to  note  two  compositions, 
the  Taj  Mahal  and  Chateau  de  la  Motte,  made 
up  of  the  same  elements — a  long  pool  of  water 
bordered  by  trees,  the  vista  closed  by  a  rec- 
tangular building — and  see  how  unlike  cli- 
mate, vegetation,  and  man's  expression  make 
them;  to  some  extent  the  Villa  Gamberaia  at 
Settignano  falls  in  the  group,  though  there  are 
no  bordering  trees  along  the  pool. 

OUT  of  the  bewildering  number  and  divers- 
ity of  Italian  examples  it  has  been  difficult 
to  limit  choice,  but  those  given  will,  perhaps, 
exhibit  certain  important  facts.  Given  a  steep, 
rocky  hillside  and  abundant  water,  and  also  a 
potentate  to  divert  part  of  a  river  to  obtain  it, 
anything  more  superb  than  the  great  garden  of 
Villa  d'Este,  at  Tivoli,  crowned  by  the  long 
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facade  of  its  palace,  shaded  by  its 
unrivaled  giant  cypresses,  can 
scarcely  be  imagined.  Yet  how- 
ever much  rock  faces  have  been  cut 
and  shaped,  the  vast  terraces  built 
that  stretch  to  right  and  left  of  the 
quick-descending  central  axis  and 
spread  their  gleammg  sheets  of  wa- 
ter, their  fountains  and  flowery 
walks,  at  the  different  levels,  the 
whole  thing  is  so  fully  an  accept- 
ance of  what  nature  offered,  the 
whole  scheme  so  based  upon  this, 
that  despite  its  magnificence,  it 
seems  quite  inevitable.  Indeed, 
Italy  is  full  of  just  that  quality  in 
Its  landscape  art;  in  fact,  if  one  had 
to  pick  out  only  one  characteristic 
to  insist  upon,  it  might  well  be  that 
very  one;  and  Italy  is  the  mother- 
land of  the  art,  so  far  as  Europe  is 
concerned. 

Again  the  Gamberaia,  rich  in  water;  here  too  the  garden  stretches 
its  length  along  the  hillside,  overlooking  lovely  Florence,  and  in  this 
second  view  pools  are  used  instead  of  turf  or  beds. 

At  Frascati,  the  great  terrace  of  the  Villa  Mondragone,  so  entirely 
open  and  so  simple,  is  yet  a  place  of  intimate  repose  from  which  to 
gaze  across  the  wide  plain  of  the  Campagna  to  distant  Rome.  The 
Villa  Medici,  embowered  in  the  dense  foliage  of  the  trees  on  the 
Pincian  Hill,  is  a  city  garden,  a  garden  enclosed,  formal,  intimate, 
secluded,  yet  allowing  glimpses  of  the  city,  across  the  Tiber  to  the 
hills  of  Etruria,  that  only  enhance  its  peace.  Verona  sits  beside  the 
clear  green  glacier  torrent  of  the  Adige,  and  on  one  of  her  hilly  slopes 
is  the  Villa  Giusti;  its  garden  is  formal  in  plan,  with  an  approach 
through  such  a  cypress  avenue  as  that  of  Gamberaia,  but  the  view 
that  is  shown  here  is  as  deliciously  rich  a  bit  of  picturesqueness 
as  one  may  hope  to  meet  with. 

It  is  perhaps  even  harder  to  choose  illustrations  of  British  gardens 
than  of  Italian;  there  is  such  a  wealth  of  them;  and  yet  even  fewer 
can  be  used,  for  preference  must  be  given  to  the  land  from  which 
spring  derivations.  Fortunately,  pictures  of  them  are  easily  ac- 
cessible in  great  numbers.  These  are  selected,  not  for  their 
fame  or  importance,  but  to  indicate  some  distinguishing  types: 

Burton  Agnes,  the  approach  to  a  great  house;  the  domestic  genial- 
ity of  formal  stateliness;  the  scale  of  the  mansion  and  its  trees.  Al- 
thap,  the  ending  of  architectural  formality  at  a  prospect  that  may  be 


The  Villa  Gamberaia  at  Settignano  falls  in  the  group  with  the  Taj  Mahal  and  Chateau 
de  la  Motte.  though  there  are  no  bordering  trees  along  the  pool.  The  garden  (belowi, 
overlooking  Florence,  is  rich  in  water,  and  pools  are  used  instead  of  turf  or  beds 


a  composed  landscape  treatment. 
Lilleshall,  that  looks  out  from  its 
terrace  across  formality  to  what 
must  be  a  product  of  the  naturalis- 
tic school.  The  garden  of  Levens 
Hall  is  surely  one's  dream  of  a 
garden;  to  know  no  more  of  it  than 
just  the  photograph  is  to  be  told  of 
the  long  years  of  perfect  care,  to 
have  the  certainty  that  here  is  the 
scene  of  many  a  romance.  And 
the  little  sunken  garden,  with  its 
semicircle  of  steps,  its  sundial,  and 
curiously  curved  wall- -could  there 
be  a  more  perfect  setting  for  a  house, 
a  better  way  to  use  a  view  ? 

French  gardens  become  import- 
ant only  when  the  centralization  ot 
government  breaks  down  feudal  in- 
dividualism, and  both  royalty  and 
bourgeoisie  rise  to  greater  pros- 
perity. With  more  secure  con- 
ditions came  a  freer  e.xistence  that  soon  was  reflected  by  important 
architectural  changes  and  the  growth  ot  the  landscape  art.  It  was 
along  with  this  that  there  appeared  that  great  change  in  thought 
and  expression  called  the  Renaissance;  this  and  the  contact  with 
Italy  gained  in  Italian  campaigns  brought  about  a  most  extensive 
borrowing  from  Italian  design  of  every  sort,  including  that  of  the 
garden.  To  the  great  LeNotre  France  owes  her  most  famous 
gardens.  A  careful  student  of  Italian  examples,  he  visited  Italy 
and  is  even  rumored  to  have  designed  gardens  there,  though  that 
is  doubtful.  Positive  as  was  the  Italian  influence  upon  garden 
design  in  France,  in  certain  essential  respects,  as  well  as  in  the  char- 
acter and  quality  of  detail,  French  gardens  remained  unmistakably 
typical.  Indeed  the  same  thing  is  true  of  England,  as  great  a  bor- 
rower from  Italy;  in  time  these  countries  all  borrowed  from  each 
other,  but  the  "Italian  garden"  or  the  "French  garden"  or  the 
"Dutch  garden"  of  England  is  as  English  as  Piccadilly. 

Pictures  of  French  gardens,  unfortunately,  are  not  readily  ac- 
cessible, other  than  of  the  famous  show  places,  such  as  Versailles 
and  Fontainebleau.  From  those  we  know,  the  impression  is  de- 
rived that  they  are  of  the  formal,  architectural  type,  very  splendidly 
conceived  and  executed;  or  that  when  they  are  of  the  naturalistic 
kind,  of  which  there  are  many,  they  are  apt  to  be  a  little  hard  in 
character,  lacking  that  quality  of  lush  sumptuousness,  which  in 
England  will  do  wonders  for  even  a  poor  design.    But  the  few  views 


only  English  careful  tending  of  meadows  and  trees,  or  may  be     taken  from  an  airplane  certainly  suggest  no  little  of  quiet  intimacy 
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made  by  formal  plan;  and  had  we  the  pictures  of 
smaller  private  gardens  to  be  found  throughout  a 
country  of  such  great  variety  of  climate,  topo- 
graphy, and  vegetation  as  France  affords,  they 
would  undoubtedly  correct  an  impression  due  to 
scanty  knowledge. 

Now  that  we  have  looked  at  these  few  examples 
of  the  landscape  art  in  older  countries,  and  before 
we  consider  that  which  found  its  way  from  them  to 
our  own,  it  might  be  well  to  ask  ourselves  what 
they  have  to  say  to  us  pertinent  to  the  handling  of 
our  own  problems.  This  questioning  should  con- 
sider the  general  theory  that  the  principles  of  good 
design  are  always  valid,  and  that  proven  author- 
ity IS  the  safest  dependence;  or  perhaps  it  should 
rather  ask  for  a  distinction  between  principles  and 
application,  and  demand  the  credentials  of  author- 
ity. Such  inquiry  as  this  will  lead  squarely  to  the 
question  of  fitness.  The  evidence  will  prove  in- 
teresting. 

Fitness  may  declare  itself  in  several  ways,  the 
most  readily  perceived  being  that  of  design.  In 
these  cases  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that  na- 
tural conditions  determined  design;  they, are  neither 


Th(j  grcal  turraco  of  tlie  Villa  Won- 
dragone,  entirely  open  and  simple, 
is  aiplace  of  intimate  repose  from 
which  to  gaze  across  the  wide  plain 
of  the  Campagna  to  distant  Rome 


The  garden  plan  of  the  Villa 
Giusti  at  Verona  is  formal,  with 
an  approach  through  a  cypress 
avenue  such  as  that  at  Gam- 
beraia,  but  this  view  of  it  is 
delightfully  picturesque 


Anything  more  superb  than  the 
treatment  of  the  steep,  rocky 
hillside  in  the  great  garden  of 
Villa  d'Este,  at  Tivoli,  can 
scarcely  be  imagined 


The  garden  of  the  Villa  Medici  on 
the  Pincian  Hill  is  a  city  garden, 
formal  and  secluded,  yet  allowing 
glimpses  of  the  city,  across  the  Tiber 
to  the  hills  of  Etruria 


denied  nor  evaded,  but  taken  advantage  of  so  fully 
that  over  and  over  again  there  is  a  sense  of  inevit- 
ability. Nothing  could  appear  more  the  simply 
obvious  thing  to  do  than  the  development  of  the 
great  central  axis  with  its  superb  views  and  the 
lateral  terracing  of  Villa  d'Este;  than  the  great 
sweeping  level  in  front  of  Mondragone;  than  the 
infinite  subtlety  of  the  little  (lamberaia;  than  the 
way  in  which  Chenonceaux  spans  the  river,  and  its 
flat  gardens  stretch  along  the  bank  and  are  enclosed 
by  heavy  woodland. 

Knowledge  of  Old-World  gardens  will  disclose 
yet  another  quality  of  fitness,  the  sense  of  which 
will  grow  stronger  the  better  we  know  them — that 
of  seclusion.  And  whoso  has  once  really  felt  it  will 
ever  after  believe  it  to  be  the  very  essence  of  their 
being,  without  which  all  else  is  vanity.  The  ways 
by  which  this  quality  is  secured  are  so  various  as  to 
be  in  themselves  alone  a  study.  It  would  almost  be 
easier  to  say  what  is  not  seclusion  than  to  explain 
its  existence.  It  certainly,  for  instance,  is  not  seclu- 
sion to  make  an  elaborate  formal  plan  extend  itself 
from  a  showy  house  to  some  point  where  it  ends  at 
an  open  view  of  characterless  fields,  spindling  woods, 
and  uninteresting  landscape — a  harsh  description, 
but  literally  true  in  many  a  case  in  this  country. 
The  Chateau  d'Oiron  has  not  a  very  remarkable  gar- 
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Burton  Agnes  Hall  typifies  the  domestic  geniality  of  formal  stateliness  found  in  English  great 
houses,  which,  no  matter  how  princely  they  may  be,  have  always  the  atmosphere  of  home 

den.  but  it  is  worth  noting  how  in  a  featureless  plain  the  look  of 
topographical  accident  is  made  by  the  massing  of  the  trees  that  also 
isolate  it  from  the  surrounding  openness  and  give  seclusion.  1  he 
terrace  of  Mondragone  is  bare  as  the  palm  of  your  hand,  but  hon 
gain  more  of  privacy-,  of  the  sense  of  free  isolation,  than  by  leaning 
on  that  balustrade  with  nothing  between  you  and  the  great  city  in 
the  mist  of  distance.'  Think  of  seeing  from  there  across  the  stretch 
of  the  Campagna  below  you,  the  sun  go  down  in  glory  among  the 
clouds  over  the  immemorial  Etruscan  heights;  or  in  the  cool  freshness 
of  early  morning,  its  new-risen  beams  reveal  St.  Peter's  dome  like  an 
opalescent  pearl  floating  above  the  violet  haze  of  Rome. 

\illa  Medici  is  secluded  because  it  is  so  enclosed,  but  the  openings 
left  to  give  peeps  over  Rome  only  intensify,  make  it  more  so. 
Gamberaia  is  just  as  you  please,  whatever  your  mood;  enclosed, 
withdrawn,  intimate,  or  giving  you  one  of  the  fairest  views  on  earth, 
that  from  any  hill  looking  over  Florence.  Althap  looks  out  upon  no 
marvel  of  scenery — though  there  are  English  gardens  that  do — but 
formality  ends  with  an  outlook 
upon  a  landscape  of  perfect  peace 
in  which  the  suave  rolling  of  a 
meadow  close-cropped  by  sheep, 
the  massive  contours  of  the  trees, 
make  so  surely  for  quiet  that  you 
know  the  garden  is  tranquillity. 

Levens  Hall  is  a  very  essay  on 
seclusion,  product  of  the  sense  of 
enclosure.  While  the  house  with 
sunken  garden,  open  upon  a  hill- 
side, has  the  seclusion  of  space 
like  Mondragone.  Restlessness, 
noisiness  of  design,  over-insist- 
ence upon  structural  features  out 
of  scale  with  their  setting  of 
vegetation  —  these  hardly  exist. 
Dilapidation,  yes;  lapses  of  taste 


l-illeshall  l(x>ks  out  from  its  terrace  across  formality  to  a 
landscapt'  that  must  be  a  product  of  the  naturalistic  schcxjl 


The  formal  garden  at  Althap  marks  the  ending  of  architectural  form- 
ality at  a  prospect  that  is  apparently  carefully  tended  meadows 

perpetrated  at  unfortunate  periods  of  design;  these  will  be  met. 
But  the  essential  qualities  endure. 

It  is  not  paper  design,  all  this.  It  is  not  that  crude  thinking  that 
believes  the  rule  to  be  more  important  than  its  application;  that 
imagines  precedent  to  be  more  than  the  guide  to  an  honest  solution 
of  the  problem. 

WF.  HAVE  determined  two  directions  in  which  fitness  prevailed 
— logical  design  and  the  quality  of  seclusion.  There  remains  yet 
another — fitness  of  the  gardens  as  the  expression  of  those  states  of 
civilization  that  called  them  into  being.  As  we  look  for  this,  prob- 
ably the  first  thing  we  would  ask  upon  walking  in  the  old  gardens 
pictured  here,  would  be  the  story  of  the  lives  that  enjoyed  them, 
them  and  their  many  counterparts.  In  so  doing  it  were  well  to 
remember  that  the  selfsame  question  nuist  be  asked  of  our  own. 
And  as  that  story  was  unfolded  and  the  ancient  places  peopled  with 
their  vanished  tenants,  or  in  many  cases,  with  their  actual  successors, 

we  should  discover  two  sure 
things:  we  should  become  con- 
vinced that  be  the  garden  great 
or  small,  its  scale  of  splendor  is 
conditioned  upon  corresponding 
characteristics  in  the  livesof  those 
for  whom  it  was  made.  This  is 
not  alone  a  question  of  wealth 
and  display,  though  of  course 
they  enter  into  it  in  the  magnifi- 
cent instances.  It  is  far  rather 
one  of  the  intensive  use  made  of 
the  garden,  of  the  extent  to  w  hich 
it  is  a  logical,  natural  part  of  the 
functioning  of  daily  existence, 
and  not  solely  an  appanage  of 
prosperity. 

1  he  other  thing  we  should  find. 


The  garden  at  Levens  Mall  is  a  very  essay  on  seclusion,  product  of  the  sinse  of  enclosure 


A  huii  sunken  garden  wuh  si  niicircular  steps  and  sundial — a  [x-rfect  setting  for  the  house 
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and  with  it  the  final  proof  of  fitness,  would  he  so  long,  so  full,  so 
various  a  use  of  the  gardens  that  never  again  could  we  see  one  that 
did  not  represent  some  such  fulfilment  without  the  sense  of  emptiness. 

It  is  true  that  these  proofs  of  fitness  can  be  found  only  through  a 
knowledge  of  history  and  of  literature,  an  acquaintance  with  the  gar- 
dens themselves,  at  least  by  study  of  their  plans,  but  far  better  at  first 
hand.  But  as  all  that  is  a  large  subject  to  deal  witii,  let  us  here  con- 
tent ourselves  with  what  we  happen  to  know  and  to  have  seen,  with  our 
memories  of  places  and  stories,  stories  both  of  childhood  and  maturer 
years,  ani  accept  the  statements,  for  they  can  be  proven  true.  Sup- 
pose that  we  just  glance  at  some  of  these  memories.  Lucullus,  the 
Roman  general,  brings  from  his  Eastern  campaigning  the  cherry,  the 
apricot,  and  the  peach,  and  plants  them  in  his  Frascati  garden.  That 
splendid  one  of  his  on  the  Bay  of  Naples,  with  vast  terraces  and  sheets 
of  water,  was  said  to  rival  those  of  Oriental  monarchs.  His  construc- 
tion meant  so  much  of  cutting  away  of  rock  and  shapingof  the  ground 
that  Pompey  called  him  the  Roman  Xerxes.  In  fact,  Inigo  Triggs, 
to  whose  most  able  work  much  indebtedness  is  here  acknowledged, 
suggests  that  Lucullus  was  really  the  creator  of  princely  gardens, 
his  example  being  extensively  followed  on  a  smaller  scale  by  the 
millionaires  of  his  period. 

THE  younger  Pliny  has  left  us  a  detailed  account  of  his  garden 
which  most  clearly  exhibits  his  enjoyment,  and  has  that  to  say 
about  the  troubles  of  box,  w'hich  comes  home  to  those  of  us  who  suf- 
fered the  ravages  of  the  fierce  winter  of  1917-18.  In  the  days  of 
Augustus,  gardens  abounded  in  Rome;  his  division  of  the  city  and  its 
environs  into  zones  is  an  early  and  highly  interesting  case  of  the  dis- 
tricting plan  so  forced  upon  our  attention  lately.  Of  Roman  gardens 
there  was  no  end.  On  the  Pincian  Hill  those  of  Acilius  Glabrio;  of  the 
Aniciian  family  where  now  is  the  Villa  Medici;  the  gardens  of  Lu- 
cullus. On  the  Palatine  were  Domitian's  gardens  in  the  Eastern 
st\'le,  recalling  Assyrian  sun-worship;  Julius  Caesar's  on  the  Janicu- 
lum;  the  gardens  of  Maecenas  on  the  Esquiline,  replacing  an  offensive 
cemetery  with  their  beauty  and  fragrance,  and  resorted  to  by  all  the 
witty  and  cultured.  We  find  Cato  saying  that  a  city  garden, 
especially  if  one  has  no  other,  should  be  planted  and  ornamented 
with  all  possible  care;  Pliny  telling  of  the  gardens  of  the  poor; 
Martial,  chaflBng  a  friend  who  gives  him  a  little  garden,  saying  he  has 
a  larger  one  on  his  window  sill.  We  still  can  see  what  were  once  the 
gardens  of  Pompeii,  and  paintings  that  illustrate  their  features. 

Rome  falls,  and  there  ensues  that  long  period  of  turbulence  and 
shifting  readjustment  that  was  to  end  in  the  marvelous  flowering 
of  the  Renaissance.  For  some  thousand  years  the  garden  art  lay 
in  abeyance,  but  of  this  dark  period  there  have  come  down  to  us 
in  missals  and  illuminated  manuscripts,  many  a  charming  record  of 
the  little  monkish  gardens.  Then  the  coming  of  the  Renaissance 
brought  about  a  splendor  rivaling  the  ancient  days.  Many 
painters,  including  Era  Angelico,  depict  gardens;  Boccaccio  vividly 
describes  that  of  Villa  Palmieri  in  the  Third  Day  of  the  Decameron; 
the  extraordinary  period  of  the  Medici  enlists  the  greatest  artists  as 
garden  designers;  near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Orti 


The  garden  of  Chateau  d'Oiron  is  not  remarkable,  ljut  the  effect  of  the  mas- 
sing of  trees  in  a  featureless  plain  is  noteworthy,  and  gives  seclusion  as  well 
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Chateau  de  Chenonceaux  from  an  airplane.  Nothing  could  be  more  obviously  the 
logical  treatment  for  this  site  than  the  way  in  which  the  chateau  spans  the  river 
and  the  flat  gardens  stretch  along  the  bank,  enclosed  by  heavy  woodland 


Orecellari  of  Bernardo  Rucellai,  at  Florence,  were  the  meeting  place 
of  the  Platonic  Academy  and  here  Machiavelli  read  his  discourses. 

Our  vision  of  French  gardens  is  one  of  courts  and  a  polished  society, 
formally,  and  if  you  please  artificially,  playing  in  a  grand  m^^nner 
amidst  grand  surroundings.  True  enough  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  for  a 
certain  period,  a  period  that  with  all  the  differences  of  time  and 
manners,  of  aspect,  produced  the  pompous  magnificence  of  Ver- 
sailles by  the  operation  of  the  same  causes  that  brought  forth 
Hadrian's  splendor  at  Tivoli.  It  is  as  true  that  for  princely  use 
there  are  no  finer  princely  gardens.  But  that  is  by  no  means  all  the 
story,  a  story  not  well  enough  known  to  us  because  we  so  little  know 
the  French  people  in  their  home  life.  Here  and  there  literature  gives 
us  a  peep  into  intimacies,  and  of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure:  that  a 
people  so  notoriously  fond  of  the  soil  as  are  the  French,  a  people  so 
skilled  as  cultivators  of  every  kind,  so  fond  of  taking  their  recreation 
out  of  doors,  so  careful  and  opposed  to  waste,  so  full  of  delight  in  sim- 
ple pleasures,  could  show  us  an  enjoyment  of  little  gardens  we  have 
never  heard  of,  that  would  be  to  us  a  revelation,  should  they  choose 
to  do  so,  and  we  know  how  to  see. 

As  to  English  gardens — one  feels  despair  of  making  brief  comment 
convey  even  a  hint  of  their  quality.  i"hey  have  so  grown  out  of  the 
long  centuries  of  peaceful  occupancy,  they  so  record  the  passage  of 
men's  changing  ways  of  living,  are  so  like  the  intensification  at  given 
points  of  a  land  that  wears  to  our  Western  eyes  the  aspect  of  one  vast, 
varied,  tended  garden,  tell  so  plainly  the  whole  story  of  love  of  home 
and  the  soil,  of  trees  and  flowers,  of  farm  ana  cattle,  of  personal  care, 
of  culture  and  a  spacious  life;  they  so  range  from  the  peaks  of  splendor 
to  the  little  vales  of  tender  intimacy;  they  are  so  utterly  a  part  of  that 
richly  woven  tapestry  of  human  relations  and  thought  and  activity  we 
call  England,  that  to  speak  of  styles  and  fashions,  of  details,  seems  be- 
side the  mark  in  any  but  a  long  review.  Whoever  knows  the  English 
country  house,  and  that  includes  all  its  setting,  from  which  it  can  never 
be  disentangled,  has  felt  one  striking  impression.  That  is,  that  no 
matter  how  vast  it  may  be,  or  how  sumptuously  appointed,  it  is  al- 
ways a  house,  not  a  palace.  It  is  often  the  kind  of  home  in  which  great 
people  live  upon  a  great  scale,  but  they  live  in  it  as  naturally  as  lesser 
folk  in  lesser  homes,  and  it  is  the  domestic  atmosphere,  the  atmos- 
phere of  home,  that  permeates  it  from  end  to  end. 

In  the  gardens  of  England  romance  and  history  both  walk;  from 
Rosamund  to  the  latest  novel;  from  the  day  when  the  gentlemen  of 
York  and  Lancaster  plucked  their  roses  to  that  when  ministers  plan 
affairs  of  state  with  their  followers  at  country  houses.  Shakespeare 
and  all  the  poets  sing  them.  PVancis  Bacon  is  as  detailed  as  Pliny, 
even  prescribing  the  flowers  that  shall  be  planted  that  you  may  walk 
upon  and  crush  them  for  their  perfume,  and  says  that  "He  that 
builds  a  fair  house  upon  an  ill  seat,  committeth  himself  to  prison." 

A  garden  is  a  lovesome  thing,  God  wot! 

Rose  plot. 

Fringed  pool, 

Ferned  grot — 

The  veriest  school 

Of  peace;  and  yet  the  fool 

Contends  that  God  is  not — 

Not  God!  in  gardens!  when  the  eve  is  cool.^ 

Nay,  but  I  have  a  sign; 

'Tis  very  sure  God  walks  in  mine. 


TELICAN  T>ylYS  and  "PELICAN  fV^Y^ 


NEARLY  in  the  centre  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake 
nestles  a  tiny,  desert 
isle.  It  modestly  raises 
its  soft:  green  crest  sk)rward,  every- 
wheredotted  by  the  gray  and  white 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  wild  birds. 
The  people  of  Utah  call  this  rookery 
"  Bird  Island,"  but  the  geographers 
have  named  it  officially  "Hat  Is- 
land," because  of  its  close  resem- 
blance in  shape  to  the  hat  of  the 
Western  plains  cowboy. 

I  made  my  landing  on  Hat  Island 
a  little  after  noon  on  June  21,  1917. 
The  incubation  period  of  the  birds 
was  almost  completed,  and  the 
chicks  of  all  species  were  making 
rapid  growth.  I  selected  as  level  a 
place  as  could  be  found  oh  the 
so  ehwest  shore  of  this  island, 
erected  my  tent  on  a  tiny  elevation 
about  thirty  feet  from  the  edge  of 
the  water,  and  made  myself  at 
home. 

Much  of  my  first  day  on  the 
island  I  remained  quietly  in  my 
tent,  occupying  myself  entirely  with 
observations  ot  the  birds,  aided  by 
my  field  glass. 

In  order  to  accustom  the  birds 
to  my  presence  on  the  island  I  set 
up  my  blind  the  second  day  after 
landing,  on  a  spot  not  more  than 
100  yards  from  my  tent  so  that  I 
might  visit  the  blind  daily  with  as 
little  disturbance  as  possible.  Gull 
and  pelican  nests  were  all  around 
it.  At  a  Uttle  distance  in  the 
scaffold  limbs  of  a  big  grease- 
wood  brush  nested  two  pairs  of  herons.  The  blind  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  at  first,  but  being  stationary,  the  birds  soon 
ceased  to  fear  it.  I  allowed  it  to  remain  unskirted  for  a  day  or  two, 
then  one  morning  I  went  quietly  to  it  and  fastened  the  long  khaki 
robe  permanently  in  place  and  allowed  it  to  flap  in  the  wind.  For 
a  time  this  moving  skirt  caused  some  concern  to  the  families  living 
close  by.  I  left  the  blind  in  position  for  a  few  days  and  then  carried 
it  off^to  other  parts  of  the  rookery  and  repeated  the  instalment  of  the 
fixture. 

While  all  the  rookery  wild  folk  were  getting  acquainted  with  this 
voluminous  sunshade  I  did  my  close-up  work  from  within  an  old 
cabin  that  had  been  built  a  number  of  years  2.^.  I  was  totally  out 
of  sight  in  this  structure,  and  the  birds  of  all  kinds  came  close  to  it, 
sitting  within  arm's  reach  of  me  to  get  out  of  the  burning  sunlight. 

While  I  watched  thus  quietly  I  discovered  that  the  pelican  was 
the  least  suspicious  of  my  neighbors.  The  gulls  were  next  in  order, 
and  the  herons  kept  entirely  away,  wary  and  distrustful,  their  eyes 
riveted  upon  the  opening  through  which  1  dared  to  look  upon  them 
and  their  homes. 
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THL  plumage  of  the  pelican  is  mostly  white.  The  primarie 
much  of  the  secondaries  of  the  wings  are  black.  Durin  , 
breeding  season  the  crown  and  back  of  the  head  show  very  marked 
signs  of  a  crest.  These  crest  featherings  are  slender  and  thinly 
barbed,  having  a  yellowish  tint.  I  have  seen  the  adult  males,  when 
frightened  or  disturbed,  raise  this  crest  to  the  height  of  two  inches, 
but  usually  it  lies  quite  close  to  the  head  and  neck,  down  which  it  ex- 
tends in  some  individuals  for  a  number  of  inches.  These  filmy, 
lace-like  appendages  ripple  sometimes  as  though  the  old  bird  had  had 
his  crest  up  in  curl  papers  over  night! 

The  crest  color  varies  with  individuals.    In  some  birds  there  is  a 


marked  gray  mixture  with  the  yel  , 
lowish  tinge.  Many,  but  not  all, 
of  the  three-quarters-grown  young- 
sters have  a  decided  patch  of  bTack 
on  the  top  of  the  head,  which  be- 
comes a  gray-black  farther  down 
the  back  of  the  neck,  and  finally 
fades  into  a  dull  white. 

Both  sexes  show  marked  yellow- 
ish feathering  on  the  lesser  wing 
coverts  as  well  as  on  the  breast 
and  upward  some  distance  on  the 
throat.  This  feathering  is  com-* 
posed  of  narrow,  lance-like  crea-f 
tions  resembling  the  crest  feathers 
of  a  real  crest-bearing  bird.  The 
back,  rump,  tail,  fluff,  and  body 
plumage  is  pure  white. 

Twenty-four  wide,  stiff  feathers 
compose  the  tail,  a  very  essential 
part  of  their  flying  mechanism, 
which  they  handle  with  great  skill. 
It  is  spread  to  its  greatest  breadth 
as  steering  gear  and  for  balancing 
as  well  while  under  headway.  This 
stiff-quilled  rudder  also  acts  like  a 
hold-back  on  a  harness  when  they 
alight  upon  the  ground  in  cramped 
(]uarters.  Muscular  control  per- 
mits the  bird  to  jam  his  rudder 
hard  down,  to  an  angle  of  90  de- 
grees, when  it  acts  as  his  drag  in 
making  a  drop  into  water.  They 
are  heavy,  awkward  birds  and  often 
make  a  sad  mess  of  a  hasty  get- 
away from  the  ground  or  water 
when  greatly  frightened. 

When  in  flight  the  legs  are  ex- 
tended backward  at  full  length  and 
at  such  an  angle  that  they  usually 
are  carried  crossed  at  the  toes.  The  brilliant  orange-yellow  of  the 
feet  and  legs  during  the  breeding  months  shows  in  wonderful  con- 
trast to  the  pure  white  of  the  tail  feathers.  I  observed  this  picture 
many  times  as  I  lay  concealed  directly  underneath  them  when  they 
were  flying.  I^ven  when  they  flew  at  great  heights  against  the  far- 
away blue  of  the  sky,  this  orange-yellow  color  shone  through  the 
white  tail  feathers  like  a  tiny  fairy  lamp  flame  burning  round  and 
clear. 

Almosc  instantly  upon  assuming  position  m  the  air  these  birds 
form  into  a  gigantic  letter  Z  with  the  head  extending  backward  over 
the  back  and  the  neck  strongly  crooked  on  itself  Only  when  they 
are  standing  perfectly  still,  looking  about  them,  is  the  neck  ever 
straight  out  or  extended  upward. 

In  the  courting  and  incubating  season  the  beak  and  the  deeply 
and  securely  rooted  pouch  of  soft,  unplumed  skin  pendant  (xom  the 
lower  mandible,  are  as  orange-yellow  as  the  feet  and  legs.  In  the 
winter  these  parts  become  a  pale,  yellowish-green.  The  eyes  are 
always  yellowish. 

TIIK  pelicans  reach  Hat  Island  rookery  in  large  flocks  late  in 
March  or  early  in  April,  annually.  If  the  season  be  backward 
ic  may  be  as  late  as  the  middle  of  April  before  they  take  possession 
of  this  rookery.  They  spend  much  of  their  time  away  from  the 
island  in  the  early  days  of  the  year,  love-making  and  getting  ready 
for  spring  activities.  They  are  found  on  such  days  frequenting 
the  fresh-water  lakes  and  rivers  and  the  alkali  swamps  all  over  the 
Great  Basin.  They  start  for  the  rookery  for  permanent  habitation 
only  when  the  mating  is  accomplished  and  the  urge  of  broodiness 
drives  the  female  to  nest  building.  The  male  accompanies  gal- 
lantly everywhere  she  goes  at  that  time.  My  belief  is  that  they  do 
not  mate  for  life. 
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At  this  rookery  tliey  build  their 
homes  always  on  the  ground.  The 
females  differ  as  greatly  in  the 
selection  of  materials  for  nest 
composition  as  women  do  in  fit- 
ting up  a  home.  Some  of  them 
are  content  with  a  hollowed-out 
affair  in  the  midst  of  guano  and 
gravel  almost  on  a  level  with  the 
earth.  The  next  nest  neighbor 
may  adorn  her  well-built-up  egg 
receptacle  with  cast-off  feathers 
from  sea  gulls  and  from  her  own 
body,  dried  greasewood  and  shad- 
scale  twigs,  blades  of  salt-grass 
and  fine  sand.  The  females  usu- 
ally lay  two  eggs.  I  secured  one 
picture  of  a  nest  containing  three  eggs,  the  only  one  I  saw  on  the 
island.  The  eggs  measure  about  by  2|  inches  and  are  a  chalky 
white  in  color. 

The  pelican  is  a  sociable  fellow,  loving  the  companionship  of  his 
kind  particularly,  as  well  as  some  other  birds  possibly,  but  more  for 
mutual  protection  1  am  sure  than  for  companionable  contact. 
For  this  reason  they  may  be  seen  usually  in  large  or  small  flocks,  and 
they  live  in  various-sized  colonies,  migrating  twice  annually  in  great 
numbers. 

I  named  the  tri-daily  ramble  of  the  pelican  chicks  down  to  the 
water  for  their  bath  The  Pelican  Parade.  This  faring  forth  began 
each  day  about  8:30  in  the  morning.  All  the  chicks  big  enough  and 
able  to  make  the  journey  so  far  from  their  homes  joined  in  the 
ceremony.  I  tried  many  hours  to  secure  some  indication  from  those 
chicks  that  would  tell  me  when  the  first  preparations  for  the  trip  be- 
gan.   Perhaps  there  was  a  signal  to  "Fall  in"  but  I  failed  to  hear  it. 

The  babies  that  were  too  small  to  be  capable  of  locomotion  sat  on 
their  nests  while  the  older  ones  went  on  their  tours.  Many  of  them 
were  too  young  to  seek  the  cooling  shade  of  near-by  bushes,  so  they 
lolled  in  the  broiling  sun.  .They  paid  no  attention  to  the  heat,  but 
just  awaited  patiently  the  return  of  the  parent  birds  with  food  and 
drink.  And  when  those  foraging  baby  neighbors  returned  from  a 
splashing  good  time  in  the  brine,  they  appeared  to  ignore  them 
entirely! 

AN  HOUR  or  two  devoted  to  toilet  operations  of  quite  an  elaborate 
character  ends  their  morning  playtime,  and  again  they  form  in 
ceremonial  processions  and  toddle  off  to  their  homes  on  different 
sections  of  the  mesa.  It  was  very  remarkable  to  me  that  they  rarely 
took  the  wrong  trail  to  their  homes.  Only  once  did  I  observe  one 
become  in  any  wise  disconcerted.  He  had  been  a  little  slow  in  leav- 
ing the  water  and  had  fallen  behind  the  homeward  bound  parade; 
when  he  reached  a  certain  place  through  which  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  going  daily  he  evidently  thought 
that  he  was  at  the  wrong  opening.  He 
rushed  headlong  into  a  tangle  of  grease- 
wood,  broke  through,  picked  up  the 
first  trail  he  saw — and  in  an  instant  he 
was  lost  in  the  maze  surrounding  him. 
Again  he  broke  through  the  entangle- 
ment, stood  stock  still  for  an  instant, 
seemed  to  have  gained  his  bearings,  and 
then  struck  off  in  the  right  direction, 
reaching  his  home  some  minutes  after 
his  companions  had  settled  down  to 
wait.  He  was  the  target  of  every  adult 
gull  on  his  way,  simply  because  he  was 
alone  and  unprotected! 

Those  wary  babies  know  about  what 
hour  mother  and  father  are  expected 
to  arrive  with  their  fish,  so  they  rarely 
overstay  their  leave  of  absence.  And 
as  the  parents  return  each  day  abour 
10:30,  each  chick  stands  expectant, 
greedily  anxious  for  his  fish  dinner. 
It  behooves  those  babies  to  be  on  the 
spot  and  ready,  for  occasionally  one 
loses  his  every-twenty-four-hour's  meal 


Ilat  Island,  so  named  Ix-causc  ol  ils  resemblance  ti)  the  cowboy's  wide-lirimmed  hal 


The  khaki  umbrella  blind  from  which  the  pelican  photographs  were  taken 


by  not  being  on  tiptoe  for  the 
first  helping. 

Along  toward  five  in  the  after- 
noon the  cavalcade  of  chicks  re- 
turns to  the  shade  of  the  grease- 
wood  and  shadscale,  there  to 
remain  until  nearly  or  quite  sun- 
down, when  again  they  seek  the 
brine  for  their  evening  dip  and 
frolic.  Their  play  is  a  very  seri- 
ous efl^ort.  A  little  beak-sparrjng 
and  careful  nibbling  of  each  other 
with  those  strong  hooked  mandi- 
l)le  tips — and  the  play  indulgence 
is  over. 

So  far  as  I  was  ever  able  to 
learn,  there  was  never  any  chick 
recognized  by  a  parent  other  than  at  feeding  time.  Life  was  one 
serious,  uninterrupted  routine  in  which  no  other  than  the  tasks  of 
breeding,  brooding,  food  gathering,  and  feeding  themselves  and  their 
progeny  ever  took  a  prominent  part. 

It  was  a  daily  occurrence  for  adult  birds  to  gain  the  topmost  emi- 
nence of  big  rocks,  seemingly  favorite  resorts  of  theirs,  and  stand 
for  hours  making  careful  toilets  and  taking  close  observations  of 
their  surroundings.  Sometimes  more  than  a  half  dozen  would 
crowd  together  on  such  pinnacles  and  go  through  their  routine 
cleaning-up  performances  in  plain  view  of  everything  on  the  island. 
Scarcely  ever  was  a  chick  or  an  adult  allowed  the  pleasure,  even  if  he 
sought  it,  of  posing  on  such  a  spot  unaccompanied.  He  seemed  to 
like  the  companionship  of  the  others,  although  nothing  of  a  sociable 
nature  ever  took  place. 

THEY  do  their  fishing  in  small  companies,  reversed-V-shaped 
squads,  the  better  to  manage  schools  of  fish  with  which  they 
come  in  contact.  Many  times  I  have  thought  that  they  exhibited 
an  amazing  keenness  of  vision  when  they  successfully  plumped  their 
big  scoopnets  under  fish  in  very  muddy  water. 

When  at  home,  preparing  to  spread  her  dining  table,  if  a  stranger 
chick  attacks  her  baby  the  mother  pelican  will  snap  fiercely  at  the 
intruder  with  her  beak  in  an  effort  to  drive  him  away.  Anything 
that  happens  to  a  chick  on  other  occasions  never  induces  a  parent  to 
interfere — she  ignores  the  assault  and  the  assaulted  one.  The  poor 
little  chaps  are  expected  to  hus'rle  for  themselves  in  all  activities 
except  that  of  securing  their  daily  rations. 

A  fish  market  at  Hat  Island  rookery  is  open  every  day  of  the 
breeding  season.  The  stalls  are  crowded  with  glad,  greedy  custom- 
ers from  the  time  the  first  big  white  shipload  of  fish  arrives  in  the 
early  morning  until  all  the  chicks  on  the  island  have  made  their 
selections.  Sometimes  long  after  dark  I  knew  by  the  deep,  muffled 
grunts  of  satisfaction  that  were  being  wafted  toward  me  on  the 

desert  night  air  that  the  fishmonger 
was  still  disposing  of  his  wares  to  ap- 
preciative patrons. 

Parents  spread  individual  tables  for 
feeding  their  babies  right  at  their  nest 
home  or  on  the  front  porch.  Dinner- 
less  to  bed  goes  the  chick  that  is  not 
on  the  spot  when  the  fish  are  distrib- 
uted, and  long  and  loud  are  the  wailings 
that  pour  out  of  those  elongated  necks 
when  a  plentiful  supply  of  fish  is  not 
forthcoming. 

I  was  within  hearing  of  the  dinner 
gong  for  every  meal  served  by  the 
pelicans  during  the  twenty-six  days  of 
my  residence  on  the  island,  and  yet 
each  day  the  strangeness  of  the  act  im- 
pressed me  so  greatly  that  I  was  fasci- 
nated. The  birdling  always  made  the 
initial  advances  toward  mother's  beak. 
But  if  he  were  a  tiny  fellow  unable 
to  stand,  the  mother  kindly  bent  far 
forward  when  he  begged  so  coaxingly, 
and  allowed  him  to  apply  his  beak 
to  her  mandibular  angle — then  the 
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The  pelican's  four  ages: 
first,  the  egg.  This  nest 
is  unusual  in  that  it  con- 
tains three  eggs  instead  of 
the  customary  one  or  two 


Second:  just  out  of  the  shell, 
and  unable  yet  to  stand 
upright 


her  neck  like  the  cracker  of  a  whip,  roll  over  the  hanger-on, 
walk  on  him,  and  finally  run  off  with  him  still  clinging  to 
her — before  he  fell  away.  Many  times  after  such  tugs-of-war 
the  baby  was  blue, exhausted,  and  quite  unable  to  stand  erect. 
He  writhed  on  the  ground  in  a  spasm  of  delirious  satiation, 
biting  his  breast,  wings,  and  legs  viciously.  Almost  always 
he  would  grasp  his  wing-bows  and  with  a  see-sawing  motion 
of  both  mandibles  bite  so  hard  that  blood  appeared  on  his 
soiled  plumage. 

Occasionally  big  husky  chaps  imposed  upon  undersized 
fathers  and  mothers.  They  became  so  rough  that  the  mother 
bird  could  not  withstand  the  assaults.  Then  up  stepped 
some  gallant  male  and  gave  the  persistent  beggars  a  few  re- 
sounding whacks  on  the  head  and  a  hard  pinch  with  his  big 
nippers.  Usually  such  treatment  sent  the  chick  off  about  his 
own  business,  or  to  tantalize  babes  of  his  own  age. 

More  than  one  mother,  when  attacked  violently  by  her 
chick,  flew  off  into  the  lake  to  escape  injury  or  rough  treat- 
ment. Not  a  semblance  of  a  rebuke 
was  administered,  no  sign  of  chastise- 
ment— she  just  left  the  youngster  until 
he  was  ready  to  take  his  dinner  as  she 
wanted  to  give  it  to  him.  This  never 
occurred  without  the  chick  striking  the 
most  astonished  attitude  I  ever  beheld 
any  creature  assume. 

ANOTHER  day  about  dinnertime 
I  was  in  my  blind  and  the  num- 
ber of  birds  close  to  me  was  greater 
than  usual.  Old  birds  (for  all  birds 
are  old  when  they  have  passed  their 
first  birthday)  were  arriving  at  the 
rookery  in  flocks  numbering  from  a 
dozen  to  a  hundred.  As  they  hove  in 
sight  a  few  miles  off  southeast  of  the 
island,  they  looked  like  a  wide  string 


way  was  open  to  her  banquet  chamber. 
The  parent  always  regurgitated  tiny 
quantities  of  partly  digested  fish  into 
the  upper  end  of  her  gullet  and  there 
the  newly  hatched  one  fed,  seemingly  in 
as  much  comfort  as  though  he  had  been 
able  to  occupy  an  upright  place  at  ta- 
ble. His  small  head  often  went  almost 
out  of  sight  into  that  lane-opening  un- 
der the  careful  guidance  of  the  old  bird. 
Adult  birds  never  disgorge  their  food 
on  to  the  ground  for  the  chicks  to  pick 
up.  They  are  fitted  with  beaks  so  fash- 
ioned that  they  are  unable  successfully 
to  pick  things  off  the  ground. 

I  saw  one  baby's  beak  slip  insinuat- 
ingly into  the  old  bird's  velvety  pouch, 
more  rapidly  followed  the  head,  and 
almost  anxiously  I  saw  both  disappear 
down  that  long,  yellow-red  lane.  That 

mother  had  swallowed  her  baby  alive — right  up  to  his  downy 
body!  When  the  little  chap  could  go  no  farther  under  his 
own  steam,  then  came  the  kindly  swallowing  assistance  ol 
the  parent.  Mightily,  convulsively  she  struggled  until  I  feh 
myself  suffocating  and  wondering  what  was  happening  to  that 
poor  little  baby  way  down  there  all  alone — fishing  at  the 
bottom  of  an  old  well  and  no  light!  I  held  my  breath  as, 
with  watch  in  hand,  I  told  off  the  seconds  that  fellow  re- 
mained below.  One  minute  had  passed  and  still  I  saw  the 
youngster  reach  for  more.  The  seconds  slipped  by  until  the 
second  minute  had  been  consumed — how  long  could  such  a 
performance  continue.''  Fifteen  seconds  more  and  the  old 
bird's  musculature  suddenly  ceased  operations. 

Then  followed  the  strangest  of  all  sights  to  me — the  con- 
torting, the  snake-like  writhing  attempts  of  the  parent  to  be 
rid  of  that  long-necked  parasite.    Actually  she  had  to  snap 


Third:  a  month-old  pelican 
chick  anxiously  awaiting  the 
dinner  hour 


Fourth:  adult  pelican. 
All  birds  are  classed  as 
old  when  they  have 
passed  their  first  birthday 
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of  1,000-yard  targets  on  a  rifle  range.  What  made  tliis  ap- 
pear more  realistic  was  that  there  was  no  wind  to  distiuh 
the  mirage  (heat-waves)  that  was  drifting  rapidly  straight 
upward.  Such  an  atmospheric  condition  exaggerated  every- 
thing grossly.  I  he  platoon  ot  living  targets  came  toward  the 
rookery,  alternately  flapping  and  sailing  synchronously,  just 
above  the  surface  ot  the  water.  As  they  neared  the  island, 
suddenly  they  swooped  upward — apparently  without  cause, 
yet  I  believe  it  was  according  to  orders,  for  I  saw  nothing 
that  should  have  disturbed  the  calm  level  of  their  onward 
way — and  then  as  quickly  they  volplaned  to  the  water  and 
skimmed  over  it  more  gracefully  than  any  hydroairplane 
ever  built  by  man.  Upon  reaching  the  shoreline  the  ad- 
vancing column  broke  up  and  each  bird  headed  for  its  own 
home  plot.  The  movement  was  efl^ected  with  no  loss  of 
speed  and  without  disturbance  to  any  member  in  the  line-up. 

The  method  of  landing  employed  by  those  clumsy  creatures 
was  very  interesting,  and  varied  with  the  individuality  of  the 
bird.  It  takes  a  space  of  no  mean  di- 
mensions for  a  bird  of  from  eight  to 
eleven  feet  wing  expansion  to  make 
an  easy  landing.  They  must  be  guaran- 
teed an  area  of  sufficient  size  to  warrant 
no  collision  with  the  stiff,  prickly  grease- 
wood,  else  they  will  go  to  earth  at  a  dis- 
tance from  their  nest  and  walk  to  it. 
If  they  fail  to  make  their  harbor  at  the 
first  attempt  they  sail  off  in  a  big  circle, 
and  having  obtained  a  better  topogra- 
phic picture  of  the  spot  upon  which  they 
wish  to  alight,  they  gain  their  objective 
finally  with  the  least  possible  strain  up- 
on their  flying  and  lighting  mechanisms. 

MORE  than  200 dinner-serving  fam- 
ilies were  under  observation  at 
one  time  during  my  stay  at  the  rookery 


Pelican  mother  trying 
to  shake  off  her  chick 
at  the  end  of  a  meal 
The  chicks'  appetites 
seem  insatiable 


Second  from  front— the  be- 
ginning of  a  feast 


When  the  chick  is  small  the 
parent  bends  down  to  his 
level  to  feed  him 


A  group  of  youngsters 
loUmg  in  the  sun.  Peli- 
cans are  sociable  crea- 
tures and  are  usually 
found  in  flocks 


and  I  was  gratified  at  the  opportunity 
to  solve  two  questions  while  there.  I 
had  read  many  times  of  the  strange  uses 
to  which  these  birds  put  their  pouches; 
and  also  that  they  disgorged  their  food 
to  their  young. 

They  carry  nothing  in  their  pouches: 
at  any  time!  That  great,  unplumed, 
silk-like  pouch  of  skin  serves  two  pur- 
poses: first,  it  is  their  unmeshed  fishnet. 
I  hey  have  hut  one  way  of  feeding,  I 
am  now  speaking  of  the  white  pelican. 
The  small  brown  pelican  of  the  Califor- 
nia seacoast  dives  trom  some  height  and 
secures  his  fish  by  seizing  it  in  his  beak 
or  scooping  it  out  of  the  water  at  the  end 
of  his  dive.  The  white  pelican  of  Hat 
Island  fishes  in  various  waters  in  small 
and  large  companies  and  stores  his 
catch  as  mentioned  elsewhere. 
Every  instant  he  is  in  flight  he  shows  little  more  pouch 
pendant  than  the  breadth  of  one's  finger.  It  is  contracted 
to  its  smallest  fold  and  is  of  no  more  use  to  him  as  a  market- 
basket  than  is  my  old  hat!  Absolutely  nothing  but  their  larynx 
and  trachea  occupy  this  space — for  they  have  no  tongue. 

The  second  use  to  which  this  valuable  organ  is  put  is  to 
insure  their  progeny — and  themselves — air  when  they  feed. 
Adult  birds  never  take  their  chicks  into  the  gullet  exactly 
in  the  median  line.  The  baby's  head  and  neck  are  pushed 
off  to  one  side  to  permit  of  the  ingress  and  egress  of  air  at 
all  times.  1  timed  the  chicks  on  numerous  occasions  while 
they  were  fishing  down  below  and  the  one  that  remained 
out  of  sight  longest  was  gone  five  and  a  half  minutes. 
Pelicans  may  be  long-winded  birds  but  they  could  not 
endure  any  such  smothering  as  that— ufiteSs"' Nature  had 
planned  their  anatomy  for  it. 


JVHeN  IV e  "BUILD 


"By  J^SLIE 


IF.  TtEVEREUX 


When  we  huild  let  us  think  that  we  build  for  rccr. 
let  it  not  be  for  present  delight  nor  for  present  use 
^one.  Let  it  be  such  work  as  our  descendaiits  will 
ihank  us  for,  and  let  us  think,  as  we  lay  stone  on 
stone^  that  a  time  is  to  come  when  those  stones  will  be 
held  sacred  because  our  hands  have  touched  them,  and 
ihat  men  will  say,  as  they  look  upon  the  labor  and 
•wrought  substance  of  them,  "See,  this  our  fathers  did 
jor  us." — John  Ruskin. 

BUILDING  a  home  is  a  serious 
problem  to-day  for  a  man  of 
moderate  means.  The  prices 
of  material  and  labor  are  such 
as  to  make  it  necessary  for  the  pros- 
pective home-builder  to  choose  only  the 
•essential  and  practical  requirements  from 
the  many  desirable  features  that  he 
would  like  to  have  in  his  home.  A  man 
who  can  afford  to  put  about  ^30,000 
into  a  house  to-day  must  consider  care- 
fully just  where  he  must  be  practical  and 
where  he  can  indulge  his  fancies.  Per- 
haps you  will  say  that  no  man  can  in- 
dulge any  fancies  in  a  $30,000  house 
these  days,  but  I  disagree, 
provided  that  his  fancies 
are  within  reason. 

First  of  all,  he  should 
build  for  permanence,  even 
though  his  plans  be  small 
and  modest.  Beauty  in  a 
home  is  not  dependent  up- 
on elaborateness  or  costly 
ornament;  it  is  a  question 
of  simplicity  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  good  taste.  It 
will  be  a  better  investment 
if  his  house  is  built  to  last. 
Not  only  will  he  have  less 
trouble  with  leaky  fixtures 
or  warped  doors,  but  if  it 
is  good  design  and  well  brick^anS 


Where  stone  is  plentiful  and  local  masons  can  be  obtained 
at  reasonable  waKcs.  one  cannot  do  better  than  to  build  this 
tyi^e  of  house.  Home  of  Dr.  P.  R.  Healon,  Fieldston,  N.  Y. 


rrfj '  ■  ' 


Wesley  S.  tiissell,  architect 
built  for  $22,000  in  1914.   While  the  many  breaks  in  walls  and  roof  and  the  labor  in  the 
■timber  work  greatly  increased  the  cost,  the  results  would  seem  to  justify  it  in  this  case 


built,  time  will  enhance  its  beauty  and 
its  worth,  rather  than  destroy  its  ap- 
pearance and  decrease  its  value. 

SECOND,  he  should  build  for  com- 
fort. By  that  I  do  not  mean  that 
he  must  have  all  the  latest  contrivances 
for  doing  work  without  working;  but 
that  the  things  that  are  really  essential 
should  be  good  things  which  will  not 
give  him  trouble.  And  that  his  home 
should  be  so  planned  as  to  enable  him 
and  his  family  to  do  their  work  and  en- 
joy themselves  with  the  least  care  and 
inconvenience. 

He  should  consider  in  building  not 
only  his  house  but  its  setting.  Only  too 
often  in  this  country  is  a  house  built 
without  considering  properly  its  relation 
to  the  plot  of  which  it  should  be  a  part. 
It  is  only  by  making  it  harmonious  with 
the  grounds  around  it  that  we  can  realize 
a  beautiful  whole.  A 
Frenchman  or  an  English- 
man, if  he  had  only  a  lim- 
ited sum  to  spend  on  his 
future  home,  would  be  apt 
to  spend  it  all  on  a  hand- 
some wall  about  the  plot, 
thus  securing  himself  pri- 
vacy, and  on  a  drivew^ay 
bordered  by  trees  or  shrubs 
leading  to  where  the  house 
w  as  to  be.  He  would  wait 
until  later  before  building 
the  house.  In  America  we 
are  apt  to  build  something 
which  is  attractive  in  it- 
self but  entirely  unsuited 
to  its  location.    It  is  only 
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Dwight  James  liaum,  architect 
A  pleasing  adaptation  of  the  Colonial  gambrd-roof  farmhouse  showing  that  real  architectural  beauty  can  be 
obtained  by  holding  to  simple  lines  and  good  proportions.     The  home  of  Mr.  J.  ,1.  Hamilton.  Riverdale,  N.  Y. 

after  it  is  built,  when  we  try  to  fix  up  the  grounds  to  go  with  it,  that 
Ave  find  that  it  cannot  be  done  successfully.  Also  we  do  not  care 
for  privacy;  if  we  have  an  attractive  house,  we  like  our  neighbors 
to  see  and  admire  it. 

What  style  shall  the  man-about-to-build  choose  for  his  house? 
In  general,  I  should  say  that  if  a  house  fits  its  surroundings,  its 
neighborhood,  and  the  climate,  it  is  good  architecture.  But  I 
personally  do  not  think  it  is  appropriate  to  borrow  styles  promis- 
cuously from  other  countries,  especially  from  countries  of  different 
climate  and  customs.  It  is  possible  to  build  plenty  of  attractive 
houses  appropriate  to  this  country.  Also  it  depends  largely  on  what 
part  of  the  country  is  contemplated.  In  California  and  Texas,  for 
example,  there  has  sprung  up  a  style,  original  in  itself,  but  based  on 
the  Spanish-Mission  type,  which  is  entirely  appropriate,  with  its 
small  window  openings  and  large  wall  surfaces,  to  the  bright  sunlight 
and  heat  of  the  country.  Again  in  New  England,  and  in  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  other  Southern  States,  there  exists  a  Colonial  style 
which  is  a  direct  and  successful  adaptation  of  memories  that  the 
early  Colonists  brought  with  them  of  the  English  Georgian  architec- 
ture; and  it,  too,  is  successful.  There  are  other  appropriate  styles 
which  we  have,  such  as  Dutch  Colonial,  and  there  are  also  successful 
adaptations  of  the  styles  of  other  countries  which  meet  the  require- 
ments of  good  design  and  a  livable  home. 

THE  style  is  often  determined  by  the  material;  and  the  material 
by  the  cost,  as  well  as  by  personal  taste.  A  man  may  prefer  to 
use  a  certain  material  because  he  likes  it,  even  though  it  costs  more 
than  certain  others,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  must  be  careful 
elsewhere  in  order  to  do  so.  This  is  a  case  of  indulging  his  fancies. 
Or  it  may  be  that  there  is  some  material  in  the  locality  which  is 
plentiful  and  cheap.  If  the  local  builders  are  familiar  with  working 
with  this  material  they  will  be  able  to  save  much  on  the  labor  as  well 
as  the  cost  of  the  material,  since  they  will  work  faster  and  need  less 
supervision  than  for  work  with  which  they 
are  not  familiar. 

It  is  impossible  to  quote  definite  prices  on 
materials  when  not  only  the  cost  of  labor 
but  the  prices  of  materials  themselves  are 
changing  daily,  almost  hourly.  But  in  or- 
der to  give  some  idea  of  the  relation  of  the 
different  materials,  it  is  possible  to  make 
an  approximate  estimate  of  the  cost  per 
cubic  foot  of  contents  of  a  house  built  of 
brick,  stucco,  and  wood. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  brick  to  be  used 
will  be,  at  the  time  it  is  bought,  $30  per 
thousand  for  common  brick,  and  $60  per 
thousand  for  the  kind  of  face  brick  that  has 
been  selected;  and  that  bricklayers  are  get- 
ting ^8  a  day.  The  house,  if  special  wood- 
work and  other  expensive  details  are 
avoided,  might  cost  50  cents  per  cubic  foot 
of  contents.  A  small  house  of  50,000  cubic 
feet,  let  us  say,  would  then  come  to  $25,*ooo. 


I  he  same  house  in  stucco  might  cost  45 
cents  per  cubic  foot,  assuming  the  stucco  to 
be  cents  per  square  yard,  and  laid  on 
bishopric  board  over  a  wood  frame,  bring- 
ing the  total  to  about  ^22,500;  while  a  wood 
house,  built  of  cedar  or  cypress,  might  come 
only  to  40  cents  per  cubic  foot,  or  )^20,ooo. 

1  hese  prices  must  necessarily  change  in 
proportion  to  the  cost  of  material  and  labor. 
Assuming  them  to  be  nearly  correct  to-day, 
there  is  not  a  great-enough  difference  to  out- 
weigh all  other  considerations.  In  order  to 
determine  what  other  considerations  are 
more  important,  I  would  suggest  the  follow- 
ing method. 

First,  consider  the  climate  and  surround- 
ings, and  determine  what  style  would  be 
suitable,  what  kind  of  a  house  will  harmon- 
ize with  those  of  your  neighbors,  and  still 
be  appropriate.    Second,  consider  the  plot 
on  which  it  must  go.    Try  to  visualize  the 
possibilities  of  the  property,  and  determine  what  kind  of  a  building 
will  fit  in  with  your  plans  for  gardens,  lawns,  or  shrubbery.    That  is 
the  kind  you  want. 

After  considering  the  above  problems,  it  is  easy  to  determine  the 
material  to  be  used  which  will  meet  these  requirements,  and  which 
will  be  at  the  same  time  as  economical  as  possible.  When  these 
things  have  been  decided,  it  will  be  easy  to  plan  an  ensemble  in  which 
the  house  and  grounds  will  all  harmonize  into  one  artistic  unit. 

NEXT  in  importance  to  the  question  of  style  is  that  of  planning. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  decide  just  what  is  needed  in  the  way  of 
accommodations,  both  for  the  family  and  the  servants.  The  required 
rooms  must  be  arranged  with  the  greatest  economy  in  a  way  which 
will  give  the  most  convenience.  It  is  in  determining  the  question  of 
what  is  required  and  what  is  desired  in  the  way  of  rooms  that  in- 
dividual taste  plays  the  greatest  part.  But  in  deciding  one  should 
be  sure  that,  to  satisfy  a  passing  fancy,  he  is  neither  being  unneces- 
sarily wasteful,  nor  doing  away  with  something  that  will  later  be 
essential. 

It  may  be  advisable  to  build  only  a  part  of  the  house  as  planned 
and  leave  until  a  later  date  some  portion,  such  as  the  servant  wing, 
or  the  garage,  or  certain  porches.  In  any  case  it  is  wise  to  have  the 
architect  design  the  entire  house  as  it  will  be  when  it  is  finished, 
rather  than  build  a  house  too  small  and  be  forced  later  to  make 
additions  which  do  not  compose  with  the  design. 

It  is  also  possible  to  save  greatly  in  the  cost  by  using  stock  win- 
dows, doors,  fixtures,  and  the  like.  Special  woodwork  is  very  ex- 
pensive, and  it  is  always  possible  to  alter  and  replace  woodwork  and 
fixtures  later  when  one  is  able  to  do  so. 

One  thing  more  in  conclusion:  in  planning,  avoid  unnecessary 
breaks  in  the  walls  or  roofs.  The  design  of  a  house  should  be  as 
simple  and  straightforward  as  possible,  with  the  accent  on  the  im- 
portant features,  such  as  an  attractive  entrance,  for  example. 


Dwi^lit  Janif 

A  successful  example  of  remodeling,  which  suggests  the  lines  along  which  a  house 
may  be  built  in  part  now  and  added  to  later  on. 
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Home  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Skillman 


From  a  QOUV^RY  IVIXDOM^ 


GRANDMA 

MARIE'S 

BUREAU 


IS  THERE  ANYTHING  which  binds  one 
generation  to  another  like  good  old  solid  mahog- 
any handed  from  mother  to 
daughter  down  the  years? 
Sometimes,  when  I  feel  im- 
patient of  past  generations 
and  all  that  they  represent,  I  turn  to  the  sturdy 
chairs  and  tables,  the  high  dressers  and  lowboys 
that  grandfather  and  grandmother  left  behind, 
and  my  respect  and  understanding  of  them  ma- 
terially increase. 

Not  that  I  am  surrounded  with  heirlooms  at 
the  present  time.  On  the  contrary,  continual 
wandering  from  place  to  place  has  long  since 
stripped  me  of  any  pretensions  to  furniture. 
There  is,  however,  one  piece  to  which  I  have  re- 
mained faithful.  Often  I  have  deserted  it  for  a 
term  of  years  but  always  in  the  end  I  return.  It 
stands  now  in  a  corner  of  the  apartment,  holding 
the  family  linen,  a  great,  square  bureau  of  cherry 
trimmed  with  walnut.  Time  has  in  no  way  de- 
faced its  mellow  surface  save  for  a  chip  here  and 
there,  which  I  have  touched  up  with  water  color. 

Grandma  Marie's  bureau — so  it  was  always 
known  in  the  family.  Of  the  original  owner  my 
only  remembrance  is  the  portrait  of  a  plump, 
pretty  face  with  bewitching  side  curls.  From 
earliest  recollection,  however,  her  bureau  stood 
between  the  wmdows  m  my  room  at  home.  1  he 
upper  drawer,  a  good  fifteen  inches  deep,  held 
my  dresses  as  a  child,  and  the  sound  of  its  opening 
never  fails  to  stir  half-forgotten  memories. 

Grandma  Marie's  bureau,  be  it  understood, 
is  not  noiseless.  The  drawers  open  not  with  the 
silent  glide  of  the  modern  bureau,  but  with  a 
decided  if  dignified  sound.  1  hen,  too,  the  brass 
handles  clatter  as  they  are  released.  To-night, 
as  Martha  opened  the  upper  drawer  to  take  out 
the  cloth  for  dinner,  I  seemed  to  see  again  the 
scene  of  my  fifth  birthday. 

I  am  dancing  up  and  down  before  Grandma 
Marie's  bureau  in  my  little  slip,  while  Mother  is 
opening  the  top  drawer  to  take  out  my  party 
dress.  No  fairy  creation  that  was  ever  dreamed 
of  could  eclipse  that  dress  in  my  childish  eyes.  I 
see  it  now,  of  soft  pink  albatross  with  a  pink  silk 
guimpe  edged  with  feather  stitching.  Now  Mother 
has  buttoned  the  last  tiny  button,  and  I  am  ready 
to  join  the  children  downstairs  who  are  impatient 

for  the  party  to  begin  

No,  I  would  not  part  with  Grandma  Marie's 
bureau.  It  is  the  nearest  I  shall  ever  come  to 
possessing  family  archives. 

THE  GEOLOGIST  has  been  telling  me  some 
things  about  my  farm  that  have  made  it  even 

more  interesting  in  my  eyes  than  it 
ETERNAL  was  before.  Once  upon  a  time,  he 
STONES       says,  a  hugeglacier  crawled  with  cold 

deliberation  across  this  part  of  the 
country,  bearing  stone  travelers  in  its  bosom, 
depositing  geological  foreigners  in  our  valley, 
and  grinding  off  the  volcanic  ridges  until  they 
became  our  pleasantly  rounded  hills.  The  Geol- 
ogist has  identified  glacial  deposits  within  the 
boundaries  of  my  estate — strange-looking  granite 
boulders  from  the  far  north,  splinters  of  flint 
torn  from  distant  ledges,  pockets  of  coarse  gravel, 
and  long,  parallel  scratches  on  the  field  stones. 
(I  fooled  him  once  by  some  marks  left  by  a  recent 
plowshare!)  My  hog-back  sand  hill,  I  learned, 
is  a  drumlin,  or  deposit  of  glacial  drift, 
heaped  up  by  the  imperceptible  but  ir- 
resistible current  of  the  ice. 

Well,  by-and-by  a  warmer  wind 
blew  across  my  farm  and  the  glacier 
withdrew    sullenly   northward.  Melt- 


ing snow  and  ice  formed  a  lake  in  our  valley, 
some  miles  in  extent,  with  College  Hill  as 
a  small  green  island  in  the  midst  thereof, 
and  the  eastern  boundary  of  it,  at  one  stage  in 
its  existence,  lying  right  across  my  fields  some- 
where between  the  ravine  at  the  foot  of  my  south 
pasture  and  the  higher  land  of  my  Mcintosh 
orchard.  As  evidence  of  this  we  find  here  that 
mixture  of  glacial  and  alluvial  soil,  with  water- 
polished  pebbles,  which  one  commonly  finds  at 
the  edge  of  a  lake  and  which  is  designated  on  the 
Geological  Survey  chart  of  the  region  as  Holyoke 
sandy  loam. 

One  day  the  swelling  waters  wearied  of  re- 
straint and  broke  througii  their  soutiiern  barrier 
between  Mount  Holyoke  and  Nonotuck.  1  he 
prehistoric  lake  was  gradually  drained,  leaving 
the  rich  onion  and  tobacco  soil  of  the  Hadley- 
Deerfield  region,  and  forming  tiie  broad  and  placid 
Connecticut,  warm-hearted  ciiild  of  a  glacier. 
Down  the  shores  of  the  receding  lake  the  rain 
water  and  spring  water  began  to  trickle,  forming 
grooves  which  have  since  become  Mill  River, 
Swift  River,  Amethyst  Brook,  Hearthstone  Brook, 
and  the  rest  of  our  merry  hill  streams. 

Wliile  tiie  lake  filled  our  valley  inige  saurians 
wandered  in  the  hilltop  forests  and  wallowed 
in  tiie  mud  of  the  shore.  Where  this  mud  has 
since  turned  to  stone,  the  giant  footprints  may 
still  be  seen,  notably  on  the  slopes  of  Mount 
Tom,  marking  strides  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet. 
Where  my  docile  Jerseys  now  graze,  enormous 
dinosaurs  sported  in  the  lakeside  ooze;  tribes 
of  lacertiila  contested  for  supremacy  with  ichthy- 
pterygia  and  ornithosauna;  the  gentle  compsog- 
natiius  basked  in  tiie  sun,  and  tlie  voice  of  the 
pterodactyl  was  heard  in  the  land.  On  the  wooded 
slopes  above  perhaps  the  mammoth,  Eliphas 
primit^enius,  ruled  as  monarch  of  tiie  wild. 

All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces,  though 
I  suppose  tlie  same  old  riii/opods  and  other  pro- 
tozoa still  people  our  drinking  water.  But  tiie 
stones  remain,  more  than  enough  of  tiiem.  I 
had  always  entertained  a  feeling  of  respect  for  my 
stone  walls  because  they  were  laid  up  by  the  hardy 
Scotch  Presbyterian  pioneers  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  that  was  in  modern  time.  Now  my 
stones  tell  me  of  the  long  journey  from  Vermont 
and  Labrador  in  the  cold  embrace  of  the  glacier. 

I  wonder  if  the  time  will  come,  ages  hence, 
when  some  scientific  pigmy,  searching  for  fossil 
bullfrogs,  will  come  upon  tiie  petrified  footprints 
of  my  cow  and  my  dog  and  me  down  in  the  alder 
swamp  where  the  Jersey  heifer  strayed  to-day, 
and  will  reconstruct  us  for  the  delectation  of 


college  classes.  In  that  day  these  same  old  stones, 
which  continue  to  crop  up  in  the  plowed  fields, 
will  still  tell  their  more  ancient  tale  if  the  pi^my 
has  wit  enough  to  read  it. 

PERHAPS  I  AM  the  only  member  of  my  family 
who  has  the  temperament  to  appreciate  spring 
SPRING  house  cleaning  at  its  true  worth. 

HOUSE  Certainly  only  I   am  mentally 

CLEANING  ^qu'PPefi  to  weather  the  bustling 
week  with  unfurrowed  brow  and 
even  temper.  But  when  the  dust  has  settled 
down  and  the  rugs  and  furniture  are  back 
in  place,  it  is  generally  asserted  by  some  buzzing 
drone  that  I  have  soldiered  on  the  job.  This 
statement  is  provocative  of  an  argument  which 
never  will  be  settled  until  I  am  able  to  demon- 
strate that  in  the  art  of  house  cleaning  there  are 
two  schools— the  aggressive,  drudging  method  of 
the  proletariat,  and  the  esthetic  doctrine  to  which 
I  adhere. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  vernal  semester 
I  am  ordered  in  no  uncertain  terms  to  submerge 
in  my  room  and  dig  my  way  out,  receiving  the 
added  admonition:  "And  for  goodness'  sake, 
burn  that  useless  accumulation  of  letters." 
'Iwere  better  for  the  devotees  of  Philistia  that 
letters  had  not  been  mentioned,  for  they  consti- 
tute my  strongest  weakness.  Delight  in  reread- 
ing a  musty  correspondence  is  an  idiosyncrasy  of 
mine  which  I  share  only  with  the  rest  of  my  sex; 
and  I  am  never  so  happy  as  when,  surrounded  by 
envelopes  and  rubber  bands,  I  learn  again  that 
tills  or  that  editor  accepts  v,'ith  pleasure  my  con- 
tribution to  his  pages,  and  that  so-and-so  would 
like  to  see  me  in  town  on  a  matter  of  mutual 
interest.  Occasionally  I  come  across  a  piece 
of  unfinished  business  (unfinished  these  ten 
years),  which  inspires  the  mental  ejaculation, 
"Burn  these  letters.?  I'd  sooner  consign  dollar 
bills  to  the  bonfire!" 

So  pass  the  first  four  days,  and  when  every 
letter  has  been  returned  to  its  place,  filed  accord- 
ing to  my  own  memory  system,  I  meekly  descend 
to  the  region  of  brandished  mops  and  fluttering 
dust  cloths  and  ask  that  I  be  given  other  work  to 
do.  "We've  practically  finished,"  I  am  told, 
"but  I  do  wish  you'd  go  over  the  books  on  your 
shelves  and  give  away  about  half  of  them.  New 
ones  come  in  all  the  time  and  you  never  read 
'em. 

Another  unfortunate  suggestion.  This  is  the 
one  time  of  all  the  year  when  I  realize  that  my 
reference  library  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 
Books  with  unprepossessing  titles,  opened  at  ran- 
dom, prove  to  be  veritable  mines  of  information, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  I  have  a  knowledge  of  facts 
that  would  have  been  invaluable  two  or  three 
months  ago.  Nothing  comes  to  light  that  is 
suited  to  my  present  needs,  but  I  find  hundreds 
of  hidden  passages  on  the  fattening  of  pork,  the 
technicjiie  of  literature,  and  kindred  subjects, 
tiiat  w  ill  be  useful  later  on. 

i'ieaccjuaintance  with  my  volumes  takes  time, 
but  Saturday  noon  finds  every  book  back  on  the 
shelves,  with  the  tops  of  those  in  prominent 
position  meticulously  dusted.  Then  the  athletic 
school  of  house  cleaning  surveys  my  room  with 
scornful  eye  and  declares  again  that  I  am  a  loafer. 
True,  the  primary  object  of  my  herculean  labors 
— the  dissemination  of  the  written  word  among 
friends  and  flames — has  not  been  con- 
summated. But  I  have  burned  one 
rime-table  and  set  aside  for  provisional 
donation  a  last  year's  almanac — and  I 
alone  of  all  the  house  cleaners  have  had 
a  wonderful  time. 


The  old  Colonial  houses  of  New  England,  strong  and  sturdy  in  all  essentials  as  they  were  when  built  nearly  two 
centuries  ago,  are  monuments  to  the  lasting  qualities  of  white  pine.    This  is  the  old  Macy  house  at  Nantucket 


The  WHY  and  the  IVHeREFORe  of  BUILDING  WITH  WOOD 


A HOUSE  can  be  built  of 
many  materials — a  home  in 
my  estimation  can  be  built 
only  of  wood.  As  a  recent 
epigram  e.xpresses  it  "The  house  is  a 
product  of  human  handicraft — the 
home  is  a  creation  of  the  heart." 
Wood  conveys  a  thought  of  intimacy  and  senti- 
ment as  does  no  other  material  of  construc- 
tion and  has  long  been  the  favorite  material 
for  domestic  architecture.  Every  man  retains 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  his  boyish  desire 
to  build  something;  he  usually  has  a  few  old 
tools  around  the  house,  barn,  or  garage;  he 
always  means  to  get  more  and  really  fix  him- 
self up  a  place  to  work  in,  and  what  material  is  so 
available  or  so  lends  itself  to  his  manipulation  as 
a  nice,  soft-grained  piece  of  wood?  A  building 
of  wood  can  be  more  easily  made  over  or  added 
to  than  any  other,  or  if  demolished  has  a  greater 
salvage  value.  Wood  is  a  non-conductor  of 
heat  and  cold,  is  resilient,  and,  whatever  the 
structural  material  of  a  building,  will  always 
be  preferred  for  the  uiaterial  to  walk  on,  to  stand 
on,  to  sit  on,  and  to  touch.  Wood  adds  a  finish 
and  a  feeling  of  intimacv  and  homelikeness  to 
the  house  that  no  other  material  can  give. 

Wood  is  a  cellular  structure,  which  under  a 
compound  microscope  looks  like  an  ordinary 
honeycomb.  The  wood  substance  is  a  composi- 
tion of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  of  practic- 
ally the  same  chemical  constitution  as  sugar  or 
starch,  and  the  cell  walls  are  formed  of  a  frame- 
work called  cellulose,  impregnated  with  a  fiUing- 
in  called  lignin.  Wood  substance  is  about  Q9  per 
cent,  organic  matter  and  i  per  cent,  inorganic 
ash.  The  specific  gravity  of  wood  substance  is 
about  1.55;  that  is,  a  cubic  foot,  if  of  solid  wood 
substance,  would  weigh  about  lOO  pounds.  The 
weight  and  buoyancy  of  woods  are  dependent 
entirely  on  their  porosity,  or  the  relative  sizes  of 
the  air  spaces  within  the  cells.    The  strength  of 
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Enginffr  in  Forest  Products 

Country  Life  will  publish  from  time  to  time  authoritative  articles  on  the  use  of  various 
materials  in  the  construction  of  houses.  This  article  on  wood  is  the  first  of  the  series. 
Others  which  will  appear  later,  will  deal  with  brick,  cement,  and  stone  construction. 


wood  substance,  like  its  weight,  is  practicalK"  con- 
stant, so  that  tin-  strengths  nf  n  .hkuis  woods  .ire 
largeK'  proportional  to  their  weights  or  densities. 

k.cononiic  woods  come  from  the  highest  sub- 
di\  ision  of  the  plant  order,  the  true  seed-bearing 
plants.  They  are  divided  into  two  classes,  those 
having  their  seeds  unenclosed,  the  cone-bearing 
soft  woods  or  conifers,  and  those  having  enclosed 
seeds,  the  hard  woods.  1  hese  two  classes  are 
commonly  called  soft  woods  and  hard  woods, 
needle-leaved  trees  and  broad-leaved,  evergreen 
and  deciduous,  non-porous  and  porous.  These 
names  are  not  truly  descriptive;  it  is  true  that  the 
one  class  is  usually  soft,  has  needles,  and  is  ever- 
green, and  the  other  is  generally  hard,  has  broad 
leaves,  and  hjses  them  in  w  inter;  but  there  are  few 
hard  woods  harder  than  the  yew,  while  cotton- 
wood  and  poplar  are  softer  than  Douglas  fir  or 
Southern  pine;  the  contrast  in  leaves  is  not  always 
as  great  as  the  terms  needle-leaved  and  broatl- 
leaved  would  indicate;  and  the  larch  and  bald 
cypress  shed  their  needles  annually,  while  some 
broad-leaved  trees,  particularly  in  the  tropical 
countries,  are  evergreen.  There  are  fifteen  genera 
of  soft  woods  in  the  L  nited  States  and  about  ten 
times  as  many  hard  woods,  although  the  soft 
woods  greatly  exceed  the  hard  woods  in  quantity. 

T  UMBER,  like  stone  and  other  natural  ma- 
'  terials,  diflers  from  manufactured  structural 
materials  in  that  its  quality  is  determined  by 
sorting  or  grading  rather  than  by  proportioning 
and  refining  the  constituent  elements.  1  he 
higher  grades  of  lumber — flooring,  siding,  and 
finish — are  cut  from  the  clear  portion  of  the  log, 
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or  that  part  which  contains  few  or  no 
parts  of  limbs  to  form  knots.  The 
rest  of  the  log  is  cut  into  common 
grades.  The  higher  grades  of  com- 
mon are  used  for  general  construc- 
tion purposes,  joists,  and  studding, 
while  lower  grades  can  be  used  for 
under  flooring  and  w  all  boarding. 

A  tree  while  growing  m.iy  contain  an  amount 
of  water  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  weight  of 
its  oWn  wood  substance.  Water  is  contained 
in  a  tree  in  three  ways:  in  chemical  combination 
in  the  wood  structure,  by  absorjition  in  the  wood 
substance,  and  as  free  water  within  the  cell  cavi- 
ties or  lumens.  After  being  cut  and  e.xposed  to 
the  air  the  water  begins  to  evaporate  and  the 
wood  to  season. 

There  are  houses  of  wood  still  in  use,  built 
by  the  earliest  white  settlers  of  this  country. 
In  older  countries  wood  structures  many  cen- 
turies old  are  still  in  prime  condition.  Dry  wood 
will  last  indefinitely;  it  is  only  when  subjected 
to  certain  combinations  of  air,  moisture,  and  heat 
that  it  decays.  Decay  is  caused  by  the  decom- 
position of  wood  substance  by  fungus,  a  low 
form  of  plant  life.  Some  woods  resist  decay 
much  better  than  others.  The  cypresses,  the 
cedars,  and  the  redwoods  are  among  the  most 
resistant  woods.  This  is  probably  due  to  a  con- 
tent of  toxic  oils.  In  some  species  it  is  accom- 
panied by  a  characteristic  dark  color,  as  in  red 
cedar  and  redwood;  in  others  by  a  pungent  odor, 
as  in  the  cedars.  Sapwood  is  much  less  resistant 
to  decay  than  heartwood,  due  probably  to  its 
higher  moisture  content,  the  greater  softness  of 
its  wood  substance,  and  its  content  of  plant  food. 
Sapwood  treated  w-ith  toxic  agents  is  equally 
resistant  with  treated  heartwood,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  less  durable  woods  is  of  greater 
economic  value  than  that  of  the  more  durable, 
for  it  gives  them  a  proportionately  longer  life. 
For  preservation,  the  most  efficient  and  lasting 
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toxic  agent  is  creosote. 
There  are  other  materials 
of  treatment  which  are 
largely  used  which  are 
satisfactorilj'  efficient 
while  they  last,  but  they 
are  principally  soluble 
salts  and  leach  out 
quickly  when  exposed  to 
moisture.  Wood  should 
be  seasoned  as  thoroughly 
as  possible  before  creosote 
is  applied,  otherwise  con- 
tinued checking  will  ex- 
pose fresh  surfaces  and 
nullify  the  effect  of  the 
treatment.  Furthermore, 
creosote  cannot  enter 
cells  already  filled  with 
moisture,  and  while  the 
means  of  penetration  of 
creosote  are  not  fully 
known,  it  is  believed  that 
the  minute  slits  opened 
up  in  the  cell  walls  by 
seasoning  are  a  greater 
factor  in  the  penetration 
of  creosote  oil  than  ab- 
sorption or  transfusion. 
Creosoting.  to  be  most 
effective,  should  be  done 
after  all  cutting,  fitting, 
and  framing  have  been 
done  and  all  holes  bored 
so  as  to  expose  as  little  untreated  wood  as  possible. 

In  commercial  buildings,  by  the  use  of  mill 
construction,  in  which  the  wood  is  in  large  sec- 
tions and  areas,  and  particularly  if  a  sprinkler 
system  of  fire  protection  is  installed,  a  timber 
framed  building  is  practically  as  fire  resistant 
as  one  built  of  materials  which,  while  in  them- 
selves incombustible,  are  still  subject  to  damage 
and  in  some  cases  destruction  by  fire.  In  domes- 
tic buildings  timbers  of  such  large  size  are  not 
necessary  for  stiength,  and  sprinklers  are  not 
always  practicable,  although  in  extensive  farm 
and  dairying  establishments  they  might  often 
be  installed  to  advantage. 

Frame  buildings  of  two-inch  joints  and  studs 
may,  however,  be  made  largely  fire  safe  by  proper 
fire-stopping.  Wood  for  combustion  recjuires 
oxygen,  or  a  draft.  In  a  dead  air  space  the  oxygen 
is  soon  exhausted  and  a  fire  will  go  out.  For 
this  reason  a  potential  fire  may  often  be  checked 
by  shutting  doors  and  windows  and  confining  it 
to  as  small  an  area  as  possible. 

Applying  this  principle  to  the  building  of  a 
frame  structure  means  allowing  no  continuous 
spaces  longer  than  across  a  room  or  the  height  of 
a  story;  with  the  space  between  joists  fire-stopped 
at  the  exterior  wall  and  at  every  partition,  and  the 
space  between  studs  fire- 
stopped  at  each  floor,  a 
building  is  obtained  in 
which  it  is  hard  for  fire 
to  spread.  It  is  when 
fire  gets  into  a  floor  and 
spreads  over  the  entire 
area,  or  into  a  wall  and 
extends  from  floor  to  floor, 
or  to  the  roof,  that  exten- 
sive damage  is  done.  Fire- 
stopping  can  as  well  be 
done  with  wood  as  with 
anj'othermaterial;  the  im- 
portant point  is  to  limit 
area  and  circulation  of  air. 
Improperly  placed  or 
poorly  insulated  heating 
pipes  and  defective  elec- 
tric wiring  are  other  unnec- 
essary causes  of  fire  loss. 
If  an  ample  water  supply 
is  not  always  available, 
a  few  chemical  fire  ex- 
tinguishers conveniently 
placed  should  be  consid- 
ered essential.  Fires  are 
often  the  result  of  poor 
construction  around  fire- 
places, of  framing  sup- 
ported in  chimney  walls, 
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Alfred  Hopkins,  architect 
For  farm-building  groups  especially,  where  lattices,  trellises,  etc.,  connect  the 
different  units,  wood  seems  the  logical  and  the  most  plastic  material  to  employ 


and  of  flues  damaged  and  not  repaired  or  not 
kept  clean.  Many  fires  ascribed  to  shingle  roofs 
are  caused  by  hot  coals,  soot,  or  cinders  deposited 
on  them  by  defective  flues. 

TV/fOST  fires  and  fire  losses  are  due  to  careless- 
ness,  and  when  by  moral  or  legal  incentive 
we  realize  our  responsibility  in  such  matters  and 
recognize  the  economic  loss  due  to  letting  fires 
occur,  instead  of  considering  them  a  necessary 
evil  and  accepting  fire  insurance  as  complete 
recompense  for  them  and  absolution  of  all  blame, 
it  will  not  matter  much  what  materials  of  con- 
struction are  used.  This  is  amply  demonstrated 
abroad  where  population  is  much  more  congested 
than  here,  and  framing  is  principally  of  wood, 
but  where  each  man  is  financially  responsible 
for  the  damage  done  by  preventable  fires,  and 
the  fire  loss  is  15  to  25  per  cent,  of  what  it  is  in 
this  country. 

Because  of  the  wide  distribution  of  sources  of 
supply,  lumber  has  largely  been  a  local  product, 
native  species  being  applied  to  various  uses  and 
only  high-priced  finishes  being  brought  from  a 
distance;  but  the  gradual  cutting  out  of  many 
regions  is  causing  the  more  abundant  species 
to  be  shipped  farther  and  farther  from  the  place 


When  properly  constructed — that  is  when  spaces  are  fire-stopped  so  that  fire  can  gain  no  headway 
— the  wood  house  can  be  made  as  immune  from  the  flames  as  most  of  those  so-called  fireprow 
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of  their  production.  Soft 
woods,  principally,  are 
used  for  general  construc- 
tion purposes,  the  use  of  , 
hard  woods,  because  of 
their  scarcity  and  ex- 
pensiveness,  being  con- 
fined to  flooring  and  fin- 
ish. 1  he  most  commonly 
used  general-purpose 
woods  are  pine, fir,  spruce, 
and  hemlock,  depending 
largely  on  the  locality  in 
which  their  use  occurs. 

In  applying  finish,  the 
soft  woods  and  hard 
woods  are  generally 
classed  as  non-porous  and 
porous.  The  cell  struc- 
ture of  softwoods  consists 
mainly  of  fibres  or  cells, 
so  minute  that  they  can 
be  distinguished  only 
under  a  microscope,  but 
quite  uniform  in  size, 
giving  a  smooth,  close 
texture.  Hardwoods,  on 
the  other  hand,  have 
three  types  of  cell  struc- 
tures, each  in  considera- 
ble quantity:  the  wood 
fibres  proper,  much  smal- 
ler than  the  fibres  of  soft 
woods,  the  vessels  or 
pores,  much  larger  than  the  .soft-wood  fibres,  and 
the  food  cells  of  an  intermediate  size.  The  pores  are 
easily  seen  without  a  glass,  as  on  the  siirface  of  a 
piece  of  oak,  and  because  of  their  prominence  are 
frequently  filled  with  some  paste  filler  before  a 
varnish  or  shellac  is  applied;  in  old  English,  Flem- 
ish, fumed,  and  Mission  finishes  this  is  not  done, 
and  a  really  more  durable  finish  is  obtained,  and 
one  which  mars  and  scratches  less  easily  than 
when  the  finish  is  applied  over  a  filler. 

One  thing  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  finishing 
or  refinishing  wood — varnish  may  be  applied 
over  shellac,  but  shellac  does  not  have  sufficient 
elasticity  to  stand  application  over  varnish,  and 
neither  varnish  nor  shellac  will  obtain  a  hold  on 
wood  which  has  previously  been  waxed  unless  the 
wax  has  been  dissolved  and  removed,  although 
wax  can  be  applied  over  either  varnish  or  shellac. 

Flooring  is  usually  selected  for  its  wearing 
qualities  and  capacity  for  holding  a  finish.  Oak 
is  the  standard  to  which  all  flooring  is  cornpared 
for  residence  purposes,  although  maple  is  pre- 
ferred for  factory  uses  because,  on  account  of  its 
more  uniform  texture,  it  wears  longer  and  more 
evenly.  Oak  is  coming  into  extensive  use  in 
three-eighths-inch  thickness  laid  over  old  floors; 
this  decreases  expense  and  conserves  material. 

Maple,  birch,  and  other 
hard  woods  make  good- 
wearing  floors,  although 
they  do  not  have  such  an 
attractive  or  distinctive 
grain  as  oak.  For  less 
expensive  floors,  yellow 
pine  or  Douglas  fir  is 
commonly  used.  For 
floors  which  are  npt  to 
be  covered,  edge-grain 
material  is  used,  that  is, 
material  in  which  the 
grain,  as  shown  by  the 
growth  rings,  does  not 
depart  from  the  vertical 
by  more  than  45  degrees 
— this  in  order  to  give 
better  wear;  when  floors 
are  to  be  covered,  flat- 
grain  material  will  be 
equally  serviceable. 

Floors  may  be  painted, 
stained,  or  finished  in  nat- 
ural color.  Stained  and 
natural- finished  floors 
may  be  shellacked  or  var- 
nished, and  waxed  or  not, 
as  one  pleases.  Porous 
woods  should  be  filled  with 
filler  colored  to  match  the 
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natural   color  or  the 

stain  before  shellac  or 

varnish  is  applied.  Var- 
nish,of  course,  has  more 

body  than  shellac  and 

willwear  longer.  When 

a  floor  is  to  be  subjected 

to  moisture  or  water,  a 

spar|varnish  only  should 

be  used.    Waxing  is 

commonly  preferred  for 

a  final  finish.  Wax 

should  be  applied  fre- 
quently in  thin  coats, 

and  well  rubbed  in  with 

a  weighted  floor  brush; 

if  let  go  too  long  the 

wear  will  go  through  the 

wax  into  what  should 

be  the  permanent  finish 

below,  and  wear  it  so 

that  finally  wax,  finish, 

and  all  will  have  to  be 

removed  and  the  whole 

finished  anew  at  great 

expense;  if  wax  is  put 
on  too  thickly  it  will  be 
gummy,  will  catch  dust, 

and  cause  a  sticky,  discolored  floor.  A  varnished 
or  shellacked  floor  without  wax  will  give  an  ex- 
cellent account  of  itself  if  given  a  new  thin  coat 
once  or  twice  a  year,  and  it  will  be  less  slippery 
and  easier  to  care  for. 

Finish  is  usually  selected  for  beauty  of  grain. 
The  most  beautiful  finish  panels  are  obtained  by 
opening  out  the  face  on  either  side  of  a  saw  cut 
and  matching  them  up  to  make  a  balanced  figure. 
Beautiful  panels  are  obtained  in  this  way  in  wal- 
nut, mahogany,  oak,  gum,  birch,  and  other  woods 
of  complex  structure.  Very  attractive  grain  is 
also  obtained  from  rotary-cut  veneer.  The  logs 
are  first  heated  or  steamed,  then  revolved  and 
sheared  off  in  a  continuous  thin  sheet,  the  knife 
as  it  crosses  and  recrosses  the  growth  rings  bring- 
ing out  varied  and  fantastic  figures.  Panels 
should  always  be  surrounded  by  simple  and 
straight-grained  rails,  as  a  picture  is  enclosed  in 
a  frame,  otherwise  the  whole  arrangement  is  an 
unfinished,  kaleidoscopic  mass  and  the  pocsible 
elFect  is  far  from  gained. 

Almost  all  of  the  soft  woods  make  attractive 
finish,  although  some  are  so  soft  as  not  to  stand 
very  well  when  subject  to  rough  usage.  Douglas 
fir,  because  of  the  very  large  size  in  which  old 
growth  logs  may  be  obtained,  makes  very  beau- 
tiful rotary-cutveneer  for  panels. 
A  soft  wood,  when  resinous, 
should  be  given  a  coat  of  shellac 
before  any  finish  is  applied,  to  re- 
tain the  pitch.  Enamel  is  a  favor- 
ite finish  at  present.    Wood  to 
which  enamel  is  applied 
should  be  fine  in  grain, 
close  and  uniform  in  tex- 
ture, and  hard  enough  to 
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On  the  Brokavy  estate  at  Glen  Cove,  Lx)ng  Island,  cypress  siding  is  employed  for 
the  farm  buildings.    It  is  durable  and  possesses  the  necessary  afTinity  for  paint 


give  good  support  to  the  enamel;  birch  is  an 
example  of  such  a  wood.  Woods  with  a  notice- 
able contrast  between  spring  and  summer  growth 
are  not  as  satisfactory  for  this  purpose,  as  they 
tend  to  give  the  enamel  a  ribbed  appearance; 
and  a  decided  resin  content  in  wood  tends  to 
discolor  the  enamel. 

r\URABILITY  and  affinity  for  paint  are  the 
'-^  most  desirable  factors  in  siding,  and  the 
softer  and  less  resinous  soft  woods  are  found  to 
be  the  most  satisfactory.  Of  the  Eastern  woods, 
white  pine,  cypress,  and  the  soft  pines  are  the 
best  suited  for  this  purpose,  while  of  the  Western 
woods,  redwood,  red  cedar,  Sitka  spruce.  Western 
hemlock,  and  old-growth  Douglas  fir  all  make  ex- 
cellent exterior  surfacing.  When  the  exterior  is 
to  be  painted,  the  wood  should  be  in  proper  con- 
dition and  free  from  moisture,  otherwise  the  paint 
will  peel  or  blister  in  the  sun.  If  the  exterior  is 
to  be  stained  instead  of  painted,  naturally  dur- 
able woods  should  preferably  be  used — cypress, 
cedar,  or  redwood. 

Good  shingles,  prop- 
erly put  on,  form  the 
most  durable  roofing 
that  can  be  applied. 
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Many  instances  can  be 
cited  where  shingled 
roofs  have  lasted  thirty 
to  forty  years  and 
longer,  and  material  is 
still  available  from 
which  a  roof  to  last 
thirty  years  can  be  laid. 
Shingles,  to  develop 
their  full  economic  life 
and  in  order  not  to 
have  a  tendency  to  curl, 
should  be  as  nearly  edge 
grain  as  possible  and 
not  too  wide;  six  to 
eigiit  inches  is  a  good 
widtii.  Probably  the 
most  important  factor 
in  the  durability  of  a 
shingle  roof  is  the  nail 
used.  An  iron  nail  is 
more  durable  than  a 
steel  nail.  Shingle  nails 
made  many  years  ago 
were  of  such  pure  iron 
that  they  outlasted  the 
life  of  the  shingle.  To 
offset  a  possible  less 
purity  in  an  iron  nail  made  commercially  in  large 
quantities,  it  should  be  galvanized.  Cut  nails  take 
on  more  galvanizing  material  and  hold  it  better 
than  wire  nails,  therefore  it  is  wise  to  use  cut  nails. 
They  should  be  galvanized  by  the  hot-dipping  pro- 
cess, retaining  as  much  of  the  spelter  as  possible. 

Shingles,  if  not  to  be  stained,  should  be  thor- 
oughly wet  before  being  laid.  If  stained  they 
should  preferably  be  dipped  to  about  twice  the 
distance  to  which  they  are  to  be  exposed  to  the 
weather.  If  stained,  a  good  creosote  stain  should 
be  used,  as  a  poor  one,  costing  perhaps  half  as 
much,  has  no  durability  or  preservative  value. 

A  final  word  about  wood  construction:  we 
have  never  in  this  country  learned  the  economy 
of  "keeping  things  up."  Construction  materials 
have  been  cheap,  we  have  obtained  money  more 
or  less  easily,  and  we  have  let  things  go  until 
too  late  to  repair  them  and  then  have  replaced 
them.  In  other  countries  people  have  found  that 
they  could  not  afford  nut  to  keep  things  up — they 
have  learned  the  economy  of  conservation. 
We  must  learn  it  as  it  has  been  learned  by  the 
peasant  in  Europe,  who,  with  his  limited  re- 
sources, keeps  up  his  buildings  and  machinery 

and  gets  the 


greatest  pos- 
sible use  out 
of  them  at 
the  lowest 
ultimate  ex- 
pense. 


A  California  bungalow  of  redwood — a  material  that  figures  largely  in  house  construction  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
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cesser  of  the  old  frame 


FROM  the  summit  of 
Baltusrol  Mountain  in 
the  Orange  Range  of 
New  Jersey,  the  eye 
sweeps  a  wide  horizon.  The  visi- 
bility here  is  so  high  that  ob- 
servers on  Baltusrol  looked  out 
across  a  distance  of  twenty- 
five  years  and  saw  the  present- 
day  destiny  of  the  American 
country  club — an  institution 
that  then  was  rather  small  and 
inconspicuous  in  the  rural 
scenery. 

The  countr\'  clubs  of  Brook- 
line,  Chevy  Chase,  and  Piping 
Rock  owed  so  much  m  their 
beginnings  to  the  horse  that 
they  supposed  him  to  be  one  of 
the  institution's  fixtures.  As 
time  went  on  they  stood  by, 
somewhat  surprised,  and 
watched  golf  steadily  drive  this 
first  leader  to  cover  and  take 
possession  of  the  field.  No  such  battle  took  place 
on  the  slopes  of  Baltusrol  Mountain,  which  was 
the  camp  of  golf,  and  nothing  but  golf,  from  the 
very  beginning;  and  which  was  organized  October 
19.  1895,  under  a  pact  of  undivided  allegiance  as 
"The  Baltusrol  Golf  Club." 

What  makes  this  the  more  surprising  is  the 
fact  that  the  year  '95,  when  Baltusrol  arrived  at 
its  unfaltering  decision,  was  the  first  year  of 
golf's  popularity  in  America.  The  game  did  not 
attain  real  vogue  before  1900.  As  has  already 
been  related,  the  spring  of  1895  found  only  forty 
clubs  in  the  entire  breadth  of  out  landscape, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  where  the  game 
was  so  much  as  attempted. 

A CURIOUS  little  story  is  at  the  back  of 
Baltusrol's  fame.  In  the  spring  of  '95  the 
property  that  now  is  the  club  site  was  part  of  the 
grounds  of  the  country  place  of  Mr.  Louis  Kellar, 
now  the  club's  secretary.  Beside  his  name  in  the 
club's  list  of  members  you  find  the  numeral  "l," 
a  distinction  to  which  he  succeeded  upon  the  death 
of  the  original  No.  I,  Mr.  George  Hunter,  an 
Englishman,  who  laid  out  Baltusrol's  first  nmt- 
hole  course. 

One  midsummer  Sunday  of  the  year  1895,  .Mr. 
Kellar  had  as  a  week-end  guest  one  of  those 
visitors  who  believe  in  bringing  along  a  lot  of 
luggage.  .Among  various  other  impedimenta 
this  guest  toted  a  bag  full  of  golf  sticks.  1  his. 
naturally  enough,  caused  an  audible  ripple  ot 
amusement,  for  the  slopes  of  Baltusrol  Moun- 
tain, a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  had  few  pomts  ui 
common  with  an  English  country  estate.  .Mani- 
cured turf  for  putting  greens  was  particuhirh 
rare,  and  the  south  slope  of  the  mountain  was 
littered  with  stones  and  boulders. 

I  he  guest  explained  that  he  had  been  learning 
the  new  game  on  a  links  recently  established  near 
Shinnecock,  and  that  he  liked  it  so  much  that  he 
practised  in  every  spare  moment.  A  humorist 
forthwith  suggested  that  the  thing  to  do  was  for 
everybody  present  to  fare  forth  into  the  cow 
pasture  and  start  a  game  without  further  delay. 

The  golfer  took  up  the  suggestion,  guess- 
ing perhaps  that  he  might  have  the  last  hiugh. 
The  group  trooped  out  into  a  meadow  (near  the 
location  of  what  is  now  the  fifteenth  hole)  and 
the  semi-pro  made  a  few  brief  preliminary  re- 
marks. Nobody  else  in  the  group  had  ever 
played  before.  Lacking  holes  to  play  for,  white 
pickets  from  the  pasture  fence  were  substituted — 
to  hit  a  picket  counted  as  holing  in. 

AS  1  HE  game  proceeded,  the  jokesters  who 
had  come  to  mock  grew  absorbed  in  the 
sport.  They  ended,  one  and  all,  by  apolo- 
gizing, and  afterward  got  their  heads  together 
over  plans  to  lay  out  a  real  golf  couise  on  the 
property.  Out  of  the  plans  evolved  in  week- 
end conferences  emerged  a  club  of  thirty  mem- 
bers, pledged  to  pay  $10  each  per  annum  to  the 
support  of  a  nine-hole  course.  Nearly  all  of  the 
fund  was  to  be  dedicated  to  the  salary  of  a  greens 
keeper  and  his  wife,  who  would  occupy  a  shanty 
on  the  hillside.  This  steward  was  to  keep  the 
course  in  condition  on  week  days,  and  on  Sundays 
cook  steaks  and  potatoes  for  the  players,  and 
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AFTER  that,  the  chief  difficulty  of  the  club's 
early  days  was  in  the  way  of  transportatioQ. 
The  Lackawanna,  then  the  strictest  of  Sab- 
batarians, had  no  trains  that  ran  on  Sundays; 
and  though  the  safety  bicycle  was  coming  into 
fashion  and  the  first  models  of  the  horseless 
carriage  were  making  their  ear-splitting  entry, 
the  hope  that  was  in  sight  was  slow  to  arrive. 
One  member  of  the  first  band  of  forefathers  of  the 
club  despaired  of  the  situation  and  dropped  out. 
The  others,  however,  clung  to  the  faith  and 
waited. 


irick  lIuIiIuium  .11  l-i.iliu~iol,  ilir  Mic- 
structure  that  liurned  down  in  1909 


preside  at  a  bar  as  the  offi- 
cial opener  of  beer  bottles. 

In  the  year  192c  one  sets 
down  such  facts  as  these 
with  misgivings.  But  after 
apologizing  for  the  ruder 
manners  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  we  may  let  the 
statement  stand  as  uncon- 
tro\erted  that  some  of  the 
forefathers  of  the  Baltusrol 
Golf  Club  openly  and  with- 
out a  sense  of  shame  drank 
a  hop  beverage  that  had  an 
alcoholic  content  stronger 
than  I  of  I  per  cent. 

What  IS  sadder  to  relate. 


Checking  out     |Ki\'iiie  i  he  c:ii 


Tht'  Koll  ( (lursc  -which  early  this  season  will  become  a  double  one— lies  on  the  southern  slopes  of 
Baltusrol  Mountain  in  the  lee  of  a  ridge  that  protects  it  like  a  windshield  from  the  northwest  winds 


the  greens  keeper  was  not  content  with  even  so 
mild  a  beverage  as  beer.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
opening  day  the  players,  returning  from  the  links 
with  appetites  keenly  whetted  for  broiled  steak 
and  potatoes,  were  dismayed  to  find  their  chef 
a-zigzag  with  an  old  distillation  (of  which  we  hear 
more  and  more  nowadays)  known  as  "  moonshine" 
or  "mountain  dew." 

Fortunately  for  the  club  in  this  crisis,  Mr. 
Kellar's  Admirable  Crichton,  called  "Jo.seph," 
leaped  into  the  breach.  To  the  carte  du  jour  of 
steak  and  potatoes  he  added  some  flapjacks  that 
immediately  made  him  famous.  Joseph  plainly 
heard  Opportunity  knocking  at  his  door  that 
afternoon  and  he  nabbed  its  coat  tails.  .4s  soon 
as  the  guests  had  dined  and  were  settling  back 
in  contentment  to  light  their  after-dinner  smokes, 
he  put  in  an  application  to  succeed  the  disgraced 
greens  keeper.  On  a  motion  unanimously  carried 
he  was  swept  into  office.  He  held  his  post  for  sev- 
eral years  and  built  up  for  Baltusrol  a  tradition, 
ever  since  maintained,  for  a  high-class  cuisine. 


In  five  years  all  was  rosy.  Golf  had  at  "last 
become  a  "topic  cf  the  day,"  scoring  a  success 
beyond  the  dreams  of  any  of  its  first  backers. 
Baltusrol,  meanwhile,  had  been  drawn  closer  to 
the  neighboring  cities  by  better  train  service, 
better  roads,  the  bicycle,  and  the  automobile. 
On  the  south  slopes  of  Baltusrol  Mountain,  in  the 
lee  of  a  ridge  that  protects  the  property  like 
a  windshield  from  the  prevailing  northwest  air 
currents,  the  golf  course  grew  to  eighteen  holes, 
and  an  ever-enlarging  clubhouse  symbolized  the 
club's  steady  gain  in  membership. 

/^NE  feature  of  the  club's  policy  that  had 
much  to  do  with  the  lengthening  of  the 
rolls  was  that  the  dues  charged  were  fixed  by  a 
zone  system;  the  farther  one  lived  from  Baltus- 
rol. the  less  he  had  to  pay.  This  stimulated  the 
New  ^  orker  to  ferry  the  Hudson  and  journey 
fifteen  miles  westward  to  the  hills.  To-day 
nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the  club's  members  are  city 
dwellers  from  New  York. 
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Another  factor  contributing  to  success  was  that 
King  so  difficult  to  dehne  but  so  easy  to  feel, 
;nown  as  atmosphere  or  personahty.  The 
kitusrol  Golf  Club  did  not  freeze  into  hard- 
tnd-fast  lines.  Once  it  had  made  up  its  mind 
ibout  that  first  matter — that  its  destiny  was  golf 
—it  let  a  grt.it  many  other  matters  take  their 
.curse.  With  its  e\e  on  the  ball,  the  club  pro- 
reeded,  easily  and  naturally,  to  grow.  Its  links 
jid  not  spring  by  a  sudden  precipitation  of  cash 
nto  a  state  approaching  completion;  each  hole 
ind  green  went  through  a  steady  course  of  e\  (>lu- 


mkuiH  (luttii  ai^rosb  liic  putting  green.  Baltusrol  is  an 
cighlcen-hole  course  and  one  that  steadily  improves 


to  become  the  best  golf  club 
possible  under  the  definitions 
laid  down  upon  it  by  its  mem- 
bers. 

I  he  present  brick  clubhouse 
is  one  token  of  the  morale  at- 
tamed.  One  mornmg  in  1909, 
some  of  the  members  arrived 
at  the  grounds  to  find  that 
the  old  frame  structure  had 
been  reduced  by  fire  into  a 
smoldering  pile  of  embers. 
I  hree  hours  later  the  Baltusrol 
clubmen  lunched  in  a  tent;  in 
two  weeks  a  temporary  club- 
house was  opened  to  shelter 
the  organization  until  the  new 


A  bum  near  the  sixteenth  hole 


Foreseeing  the  likehhood  of  having  to  provide  for  as  many  as  400  players  upon  its  links  at  one  time,  Baltusrol 
doubled  its  capacity  by  laying  out  a  second  course.    Both  courses  start  and  end  close  to  the  clubhouse 


:ion  and  experimental  betterment.  F-ach  season 
I  few  more  stones  and  boulders  disappeared;  and, 
juilding  from  the  surface  downward,  the  club 
lumped  upon  the  too-clayey  top-soil  1,500  tons 
)f  sand. 

No  pretentious  claims  are  heard,  even  to-day, 
:hat  the  course  is  more  scientific,  according  to 
scotch  standards,  than  anybody  else's  course. 
\ll-  that  Baltusrol  asserts  is  that  it  gets  better 
:ver\'  year,  still  keeping  its  eye  on  the  ball;  that  it 
seeps  grn-u'ing  into  what  its  members  want;  and 
:hat  all  who  play  upon  its  course  like  to  return 
ind  play  there  again. 

r)C)UBTLESS  Baltusrol  bid  for  national 
tournaments  before  the  condition  of  its 
:ourse  justified  reasonable  hope  that  the  bid 
ivould  be  accepted,  but  by  the  time  the  prize 
Snally  was  bestowed  the  links  were  in  shape  to  do 
the  honors  fittingly.  Single-heartedly  a  golf 
:lub  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  organization 
:entres  all  of  its  energies  upon  that  first  ideal- 


brick  building  reached  completion,  ten  months 
later. 

r>AL'n  SROL,  starting  so  humbly  in  1895 
with  thirty  members  and  an  income  of  f>^00 
a  year,  now  has  750  names  on  its  rolls  and  an- 
nually collects  for  the  support  of  the  institution 
a  sum  in  the  neighborhood  of  $7c,COC.  Of 
these  73O  names,  nearly  600  stand  for  active 
golfers. 

With  characteristic  farsightedness  the  club 
on  the  side  of  Baltusrol  .Mountain  foresaw  the 
possibility  of  having  to  care  for  as  many  as  400 
players  upon  its  links  at  one  time.  Forthwith  it 
doubled  the  capacity  of  its  outdoor  plant  by 
creating  a  dual  course.  I  his  second  course, 
laid  out  in  a  long  strip  westward  from  the  main 
entrance,  is  to  be  opened  early  in  the  1920 
season. 

Both  courses  startandendclosetotheclubhouse; 
and,  if  you  choose,  you  may  play  over  two 
links  in  a  single  day  without  changing  3'our 


headquarters.  The  whole  dual 
system  is  confined  (but  not 
at  all  cramped!)  within  335 
acres. 

1  he  links  are  especially  well 
located  for  the  "gallery",  as 
there  are  numerous  vantage 
points  from  which  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  players  and 
course  can  be  had. 

1  he  first  tee  of  the  upper 
course  is  the  site,  back  of  the 
clubhouse,  of  what  was  once 
a  tennis  court.  If  you  ask 
about  tennis  at  Baltusrol 
everyone  smiles.  Nothing  suc- 
ceeds here  but  golf.  The  horse 
never  furnished  a  distraction, 
nor  was  there  ever  a  bowling 
green  or  a  reserve  for  trap 
shooting.  Indoor  bowling 
was  never  considered,  any 
more  than  a  billiard  table 
was  even  thought  of  as  an  ad- 
junct for  the  lounge  room. 

Once  the  clubhouse  sheltered  two  squash 
courts,  but  now  it  can  support  but  one.  The 
clover  inundating  the  tennis  court  is  a  symbol 
of  Baltusrol's  character.  Ever  its  eye  is  on  the 
ball— go//  ball. 

'  I  *HE  membership  appears  to  be  well  assorted 
-■■  as  to  occupations,  and  not  hand-picked  for 
glittering  social  or  financial  status.  Wall  Street 
has  a  goodly  representation,  but  does  not  appear 
to  predominate  over  the  showing  of  the  pro- 
fessional men. 

The  Baltusrol  lists  are,  I  am  assured,  a  natural 
growth  from  the  acquaintanceships  of  the  original 
band  of  members;  and  no  cold  and  arbitrary  re- 
stiictions  have  ever  limited  this  growth.  The 
club  has  no  life  members,  and  only  a  little  more 
than  a  dozen  names  in  the  non-resident  classifi- 
cation. 

The  600  active  memberships  are  about  evenly 
divided  into  "individual  golf  members"  and 
"family  golf  members."  I  he  members  having 
families  pay  the  extremely  moderate  additional 
charge  of  ^lO  a  year  to  obtain  full  privileges  of 
the  club  for  their  wives  and  children. 

T^ROM  the  Lackawanna  Railway's  station- 
house  at  Short  Hills — which  struck  an 
experienced  traveler  at  once  as  notable  among 
ail  the  railway  stations  of  the  world  for  having  its 
windows  washed — the  drive  to  the  clubhouse  is 
about  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  I  he  latter  part 
of  this  IS  over  a  private  road,  a  beautiful,  winding, 
woodland  lane. 

1  he  name  "  Baltusrol,"  despite  the  fact  that  it 
sounds  suggestively  Scotch,  is  indigenous  to 
Jersey  soil.  Baltus  Roll  was  a  thrifty  wood- 
chopper  who  lived  on  the  mountain  in  the  Pre- 
Golfian  Era.  A  rumor  that  he  and  his  wife  had 
amassed  a  small  fortune  in  cash  and  hidden  it  in 
their  shack  led  some  highwaymen  to  attempt  to 
rob  the  place.  1  he  highwaymen  beat  the  old 
woodchopper  and  his  wife  so  severely  that  the 
couple  died  of  their  injuries,  but  if  they  had 
cached  any  treasure  they  refused  to  surrender 
it. 

Mr.  Kellar  christened  his  country  place  in  their 
honor,  making  one  word  of  the  two  names  and 
lopping  off  the  final  "1"  for  artistic  finish — 
Baltusrol.  When  the  club  was  formed  on 
Baltusrol  Mountain,  it  was  natural  enough  to 
adopt  this  name,  which,  by  chance,  happened 
to  have  a  decidedly  Scotch  flavor. 

THE  day  the  writer  paid  the  club  a  visit 
an  airplane  landed  and  carried  off  one  of 
the  golfers  to  Essex.  The  player  had  won  a 
handicap  tournament  in  which  an  air  ride  was 
first  prize.  Argument  was  running  pro  and  con 
about  the  prize.  Everj'one  confessed  that  the 
idea  was  interesting  enough,  but  some  of  the 
golfers  objected  to  it  on  the  practical  ground  that 
anything  is  a  nuisance  that  disturbs  the  morale 
of  the  caddies. 

In  that  speaks  the  character  of  Baltusrol 
again — ever,  from  its  cradle,  the  club  has  kept  its 
eye  fixed  on  the  ball.  In  short,  and  all  sufficient 
for  a  summar}',  Baltusrol  spells  g-o-l-f. 
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The  broad-shouldered  hills  and  bowl-like  valleys  of  the  Interstate  Park  lend  themselves  particularly  well  to  the  formation  of  artificial  lakes,  but 
aside  from  the  dam,  which  is  not  in  evidence  here,  the  finished  result  shows  absolutely  no  trace  of  man's  having  had  any  hand  in  the  affair 


EVERYBODY  loves  a  lake.  Amiable,  roll- 
ing hills  are  always  delightful,  but  if  the 
bowl-like  valley  settings  of  these  clasp 
no  sparkling  watery  jewels  one  has  an 
uneasy  feeling  that  something  is  lacking,  parti- 
cularly so  if  the  hills  are  heavily  wooded.  The 
absence  of  lakes  gives  one  the  impression  that 
nature  has  slighted  her  work. 

Once  I  knew  a  man  who  liked  lakes  so  well 
that  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  have  one  built  on 
the  grounds  of  his  country  place.  A  gently 
sloping  lawn  beside  the  house  was  sacrificed  to  the 
cause.  The  immediate  result  was  a  charming 
miniature  lake  that  looked  like  one  of  nature's 
own.  As  time  went  on,  however,  this  lake  began 
to  act  queerly.  The  soil  beneath  and  on  either 
side  happened  to  be  rather  permeable,  and  as  the 
water  seeped  down  through  this,  the  shore  line 
of  the  lake  gradually  dropped.  Furthermore, 
such  water  as  remained  became  covered  with  a 
slimy,  green  scum. 

The  upshot  of  the  matter  was  that  my  friend 
checked  off  his  lake  as  a  failure  and  went  back  to 
growing  lawns.  He  decided  that  lakes  were  one 
of  nature's  specialties  with  which  man  experi- 
mented at  his  peril. 

T  KNOW  another  man,  however,  who  refused  to 
let  the  ways  of  nature  alone  in  this  matter  of 
lakes.  It  is  said  often  enough  that  nature  cannot 
be  improved  upon,  but  I'm  not  so  sure  of  this. 
The  fact  remains  that  this  man  has  selected  a 
certain  hill  country  suffering  from  a  scarcity  of 
lakes  and  built  a  number  of  them  there.  As  a 
result,  the  face  of  nature  in  this  section  is  now 
far  pleasanter  than  it  ever  has  been  before. 

1  he  man  who  has  accomplished  this  is  Major 
William  A.  Welch,  General  Manager  of  the  Pali- 
sades Interstate  Park.  Major  Welch  during 
years  past  has  had  a  good  many  encounters  with 
nature.  Among  other  things  he  has  built 
railroads  both  in  the  arctic  circle  and  on  the 
equator.  As  a  result  he  has  developed  a  good 
deal  of  respect  for  nature  and  is  tolerably 
familiar  with  her  moods. 


Back  in  191 1,  Major  Welch,  then  Chief 
Engineer,  spent  several  months  in  the  Bear 
Mountain  section  of  the  Interstate  Park,  care- 
fully looking  the  ground  over  to  find  out  whether 
nature  would  tolerate  the  addition  of  several 
lakes  which  obviously  had  been  overlooked  in  the 
scheme  of  things.  The  Palisades  Interstate  Park, 
I  might  say  by  way  of  explanation,  is  a  vast  wild- 
erness playground  of  about  40,000  acres  owned 
by  the  people  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
The  Bear  Mountain  section  of  this  Interstate 
Park  runs  inland  from  the  west  bank  of  the  Hud- 
son River  about  forty-five  miles  above  New  York 
City.  There  are  more  than  30,000  acres  in  this 
one  tract  alone.  Here  are  the  heavily  wooded 
Ramapo  Hills.  It  is  astonishing  to  find  within 
an  hour's  train  ride  from  the  largest  city  in  the 
world,  a  wilderness  that  might  well  be  the  North 
Woods  itself. 

A  FEW  years  ago  there  were  only  a  few  lakes 
in  the  Park  area,  and  most  of  these  were 
small,  muddy  ponds,  varying  in  size  from  two  to 
ten  acres.  They  were  far  from  satisfying.  To- 
day when  you  motor  or  hike  through  these  same 
hills,  you  skirt  the  borders  of  eight  wonderful 
mountain  lakes  which  may  vary  from  one  to 
three  hundred  acres  in  size.  Some  of  these  lakes 
are  the  original  small  ponds  greatly  enlarged, 
while  others  are  entirely  artificial.  In  both 
cases  they  seem  to  have  always  been  just  as  they 
are  now.  So  entirely  natural  do  they  appear  that 
it  is  only  after  you  have  espied  a  twenty-foot- 
high  concrete  dam  here  and  there  that  you  realize 
that  man  is  responsible  for  it  all. 

Along  the  pleasant,  ragged  shore  lines  of  these 
lakes  are  dozens  of  rustic  cabins.  During  the 
course  of  last  summer  a  total  of  more  than 
75,000  people,  mostly  boys  and  girls  from  the 
city,  lived  in  the  Park.  The  greater  number  on 
this  long  guest  list  spent  their  vacations  along 
these  lakes.  Every  summer's  day  the  lakes  are 
well  spotted  with  rowboats.  Around  the  point 
of  a  hemlock  forested  island  labors  a  boat  boun- 
tifully filled  with  Boy  Scouts.    Again  you  see 


another  boatful  of  happy  tenement  house 
youngsters  from  New  York's  East  Side.  Inshore, 
the  water  is  being  churned  up  by  as  many  more 
splashing  bathers.  These  man-made  lakes  are 
bringing  such  untold  happiness  to  so  many 
hundreds  of  young  hearts  that  I  am  sure  the  job 
must  meet  with  the  entire  approval  of  nature. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  nature  has  cooperated  to  an 
unusual  degree  in  the  building  of  these  lakes. 
Major  Welch,  in  planning  and  directing  their 
construction,  used  rare  judgment.  Without  this 
the  job  might  very  easily  have  been  a  failure. 
He  studied  the  moods  of  nature  with  infinite 
care.  Whenever  the  temperamental  dame  re- 
fused to  countenance  a  man-made  lake  in  a  cer- 
tain place  he  amiably  gave  way  and  then  picked 
out  a  natural  bowl  or  valley  more  to  her  liking. 

r^EOLOGICALLY  speaking,  the  broad- 
shouldered,  forest-covered  hills  and  bowl- 
like valleys  of  the  Interstate  Park  are  among  the 
oldest  natural  formations  on  this  continent. 
This  fact  made  a  very  substantial  working  basis 
for  Major  Welch  in  his  artificial  lake  plans.  The 
section  is  extremely  rocky.  The  forest  and  soil 
cover  is  quite  thin  and  beneath  these  are  endless 
stretches  of  solid  granite.  1  hese  stretches 
underlie  the  valley  floors  as  well  as  the  higher 
slopes.  In  another  section  the  water  of  a  lake 
might  seep  out  through  the  bottom  lands  and  the 
lake  go  dry.  Not  so  here,  however.  The 
underlying  granite  oflFers  a  natural  bowl  through 
which  it  is  impossible  for  water  to  seep. 

Major  Welch  next  studied  the  watersheds. 
Once  again  nature  was  present  with  a  helping 
hand.  Riotous  mountain  streams  dropping  from 
dizzy  heights  can  sometimes  be  more  lovely  than 
useful.  Very  often  they  are  so  energetic  that 
they  wear  themselves  out  in  time  and  go  dry. 
As  a  result,  the  lowlands  suffer  accordingly. 
In  the  Ramapo  Hills  there  are  few  streams  ot  this 
sort,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  an  especially 
large  supply  of  rain.  The  Park  streams,  however, 
take  things  leisurely.  The  flow  is  so  even  and 
steady  that  there  is  never  any  lack  of  water  in  the 
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Where  the 
Hooded  area 
contains  cran- 
berry  bogs, 
which  arc  too 
water-soaked  to 
burn  readily, 
these  are  left  in 
place  and  later 
rise  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water 
and  form  float- 
ing islands, 
which  are  towed 
to  shore  and 
carted  away 
piecemeal 


A  picturesque  bit  of 
one  of  the  man- 
made  lakes  in  Pali- 
sades Park  on  the 
main  road  from 
Bear  Mountain  to 
Tuxedo 
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lowlands.  Of  course  a  lake  that  stands  still  is  a 
bad  thing,  but  this  steady  flow  from  the  hills  was 
assurance  enough  that  the  future  lakes  would 
keep  continually  on  the  move. 

A  RECENT  survey  of  the  watersheds  in  the 
Park  shows  that  the  natural  water  supply 
from  the  hills  is  sufficient  to  fill  twenty-seven 
good-sized  lakes  and  keep  the  water  properly  on 
the  move  for  all  time.  Before  long,  nineteen  more 
lakes  will  be  added  to  the  eight  already  there. 
Several  of  the  new  ones  are  now  in  process  of 
construction.  When  all  are  completed  there  will 
be,  within  an  hour's  train  ride  of  New  York  City, 
one  of  the  most  famous  lake  sections  in  the  entire 
country. 

These  lakes  materialize  so  fast  that  you  can't 
keep  track  of  them.  One  day  you  may  walk 
around  the  shores  of  a  natural  five-acre  pond, 
and  then  come  back  a  month  later  to  find  in  its 
place  a  tnile-long,  two-hundred-acre  lake.  Even 
the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  drop  of  water  in  sight 
is  no  assurance  that  you  will  not  find  such  a  lake 
on  your  later  visit. 

Under  such  conditions,  it  is  rather  difiicult  at 
times  to  keep  one's  bearings,  even  when  you  think 
3'ou  know  the  country  by  heart.  I  have  a  per- 
sonal grudge  against  one  of  these  lakes.  It  cost 
me  a  pair  of  perfectly  good  swimming  trunks. 
This  is  the  way  it  happened:  three  summers  ago 
I  took  a  Sunday  hike  through  the  Park.  In  my 
side  pocket  was  a  pair  of  swimming  trunks  which 
were  to  be  impressed  into  service  as  soon  as  I 
reached  a  lake.  In  due  time  I  had  the  cooling 
swim,  and  this  out  of  the  way,  I  glimpsed  an 
enticing  side  road  leading  off  from  one  edge  of 
the  lake.  I  followed  this  along  the  floor  of  a 
pleasant  timber-covered  valley,  and  presently 
came  to  a  deserted  farmhouse  standing  back 
from  the  road  in  an  open  space.  By  the  road- 
side was  a  high  stone  wall  of  many  hidden 
crevices.  The  swimming  trunks  came  to  mind 
and  I  poked  them  away  in  one  of  these  crannies, 
expecting  to  come  back  the  following  Sunday. 

It  happened  however  that  I  failed  to  get  back 
until  the  following  summer.    When  I  reached 
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the  scene  of  my  previous  year's  swim  I  was 
thoroughly  dazed.  From  the  far  side  of  the  road 
was  a  second  lake,  one  that  most  distinctly  had 
not  been  there  the  previous  year.  I  followed 
the  side  road  running  parallel  to  this  mystical 
iTiile-long  lake  and  presently  came  to  the  familar 
deserted  farmhouse.  Strangely  enough,  how- 
ever, this  road  ran  back  of  the  house  instead  of  m 
front  of  it.  Furthermore,  the  shore  line  of  the 
lake  was  very  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  front  porch 
of  the  house.  Then  I  realized  what  had  hap- 
pened. This  brand  new  lake,  springing  up  from 
nowhere,  had  swallowed  the  stone  wall  whole. 
Likewise,  one  pair  of  swimming  trunks. 

T)  FCENTLY    I   walked    across  another  dry 
valley  floor  which  before  another  year  has 
passed  will  be  in  the  possession  of  a  chain  of  three 
good-sized  mountain  lakes.     Across  the  valley 


there  meanders  a  rather  unimportant  appearing 
stream  which  presently  disappears  behind  the 
uncompleted  wall  of  a  high  concrete  dam.  As 
soon  as  the  dam  is  finished,  however,  this  small' 
stream  will  take  on  a  new  importance.    The  dam| 
and  stream,  of  course,  are  vital  elements  in  the\ 
destinies  of  the  future  lake,  but  so  is  the  clearing} 
of  the  lake  area  and  the  shore  line.   In  some  places 
the  slope  to  the  edge  of  the  lake  is  gradual  andi 
you  know  that  here  will  be  a  pleasant  beach.  In| 
other  spots  there  are  sheer  drops  of  rocky  cliffs, 
which  mean  deep  water — probable  bass  in  days  to 
come.    You  promise  yourself  to  remember  that! 
spot. 

The  problem  of  building  one  of  these  lakes  ma\ 
at  first  sight  appear  to  be  simplicity  itself — 
merely  the  matter  of  plugging  up  one  edge  of  a 
natural  bowl  with  a  concrete  dam.  (^n  the  con- 
trary, it  calls  for  the  combined  expertness  of  an 
engineer  and  the  imaginative  eye  of  an  artist. 

/^NE  of  the  problems  which  takes  a  consider-  1 
^-■^  able  amount  of  figuring  is  the  matter  of| 
depth.  Artificial  lakes  in  general  often  have  the 
disadvantage  of  being  shallow.  1  hat  is  not 
nature's  way.  Nature  favors  the  depths.  And 
in  the  Interstate  Park  lakes  you  find  the  wishes  of 
nature  fully  adhered  to  in  this  respect.  Some 
of  the  lakes  are  forty  and  fifty  feet  deep. 

Before  the  shore  line  is  marked  off,  contour  I 
levels  are  carefully  studied  so  that  the  water  flow  1 
will  come  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the  natural  ' 
bowl  and  give  the  least  amount  of  shallow  water.  I 
I  he  exact  location  of  the  dam  is  figured  out  ! 
accordingly.    Then  after  the  future  shore  line 
has  been  marked  all  around,  the  foresters  get  busy 
in  clearing  off  the  lake  area.    Here  and  there, 
however,  are  points  of  high  ground,  destined  to 
become  islands,  and  the  clumps  of  forest  land  on 
these  are  left  untouched. 

After  the  trees  have  been  logged  off.  the  re- 
maining stumps  and  vegetation  are  burned.  As  a 
result  of  this  precaution,  the  future  lake  will  be 
kept  clear  of  rotted  wood  and  vegetable  matter 
which  otherwise  would  float  to  the  surface.  In 
some  cases,  however,  cranberry  bogs  are  en- 
countered and  these  are  so  thoroughly  soaked 


New  lakes  in  the  Park  are  materializing  fast;  one  day  you  may  walk  along  the  shores  of  a  natural 
five-acre  pond,  and  a  month  later  come  back  to  find  in  its  place  a  mile-long  two-hundred-acre  lake 
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that  they  will  not  burn.  For  the  time  being  they 
insist  upon  remaining  just  where  they  are. 

In  such  instances,  a  short  time  after  the  lake 
area  has  been  flooded  there  appear  on  its  surface, 
at  various  points,  large  floating  islands.  1  hese 
are  the  cranberry  bogs  which  have  broken  loose 
from  the  bottom.  These  floating  islands  are  towed 
to  a  border  of  the  lake  and  carted  away. 

pERHAPS  you  are  curious  to  know  whether 
■*  this  man-made  lake  work,  as  it  is  being 
developed  in  the  Interstate  Park,  can  be  applied 
successfully  to  large  country  estates.  If  con- 
ditions are  right  and  the  work  is  properly  carried 
out,  there  is  no  reason  why  this  cannot  be  done. 
Of  course,  in  the  case  of  the  Park  job,  conditions 
are  particularly  favorable  and  the  work  is  upon  a 
huge  scale.  No  private  estate  owner,  probably, 
would  care  to  go  in  as  extensively  for  lakes  as  in 
this  case. 

However,  certain  basic  principles  of  lake  con- 
struction have  been  e\olved  as  a  result  of  the 
Park  work.  The  owner  who  wishes  to  build  one 
or  two  lakes  upon  a  smaller  scale  has  the  op- 
portunity of  taking  advantage  of  these.  One 
of  the  valuable  aspects  of  the  Park  work  is 
that  it  sets  a  standard.  Individual  conditions 
always  vary,  and  it  is  not  always  necessary 
to  live  up  to  the  standard  set  by  the  Park, 
but  the  basic  principles  remain  the  same  in  all 
cases. 

One  of  these  principles  is  that  an  artificial  lake 
will  not  be  a  success  if  it  has  a  sieve-like  bottom. 
In  the  case  of  the  Park,  we  find  an  underlying 
layer  of  solid  rock,  but  this  does  not  mean  that 
all  lakes  must  be  so  substantially  supported.  The 
estate  owner  whose  land  contains  a  goodly  pro- 
portion of  clay  or  hard  pan  can  build  a  perfectly 
successful  lake. 

Take  the  matter  of  a  dam.  The  Park  dams  are 
built  of  solid  concrete  and  some  are  nearly  thirty 
feet  high.  An  enormous  volume  of  water  is 
being  held  by  these,  and  the  most  substantial 
dams  are  necessary.  In  the  case  of  a  smaller  lake, 
however,  the  dam  need  not  be  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high  and  this  of  course  means  a  frac- 
tion of  the  cost. 


A  small  pond  in 
proct'ss  of  bring 
stranKled.  Veg- 
etation of  this 
sort  along  the 
shores  of  the 
I'ark  lakes  is 
kept  down  by 
lowering  the 
water  level  oc- 
casionally and 
allowing  the 
vegetation  to 
dry  out  so  that 
it  can  be  burned, 
when  the  water 
is  again  raised 


The  Park  system  of 
arliiicial  lakes,  beinu 
so  accessible  to  New 
York  City,  is  thu 
source  of  untoldhap- 
piness  to  thousands 
of  city  youngsters 


TT  HAPPENS  that  nature,  so  far  as  lakes 
are  concerned,  is  a  very  neglectful  mother, 
both  as  regards  the  adopted  children  just  de- 
scribed and  her  very  own.  The  next  time  you 
stop  by  a  small  pond,  if  you  will  examine  the 
banks  carefully  you  will  find  that  it  is  gradually 
being  strangled  to  death.  Slowly  but  surely  the 
green  banks  are  creeping  toward  its  centre,  and  in 
thecourseof  years — hundreds  perhaps — thatwhich 
is  now  a  pond  will  have  become  the  forest  floor. 

If  nature  were  left  to  her  own  devices  that  is 
what  would  happen  in  time  to  the  fine  new  chain 
of  lakes  in  the  Interstate  Park.  In  this  respect, 
however,  man  has  stolen  still  another  march  on 
nature.  For  the  water  level  of  these  lakes  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  merely  by  the  turning  of  a 
crank  on  the  dam.  By  lowering  the  water  a  few 
feet  now  and  then  the  vegetable  matter  close  to 
the   banks  becomes  dried  out  and  then   it  is 


In  tliai  iiig  ult  what  is  to  be  the  lloor  of  the  new  lake,  the  forest  growth  is  Uil  on  ixiiius  ol  IukIi  ^ujuikI 
here  and  there,  these  points  being  destined  to  become  islands,  such  as  that  shown  here  at  the  right 
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burned.  After  this,  the  water  is  raised  to  its 
high  level  again  and  the  encroaching  growths 
along  the  banks,  for  the  time  being  at  any  rate, 
give  up  their  strangulation  eff^orts  in  disgust. 

T  HAVE  mentioned  the  fact  that  several  of  the 
Park's  generous-sized  lakes  were  enlarged  from 
small  ponds  covering  but  a  few  acres.  The 
Professor  assures  me  that  hundreds  of  years  ago 
these  enlarged  lakes  probably  looked  much  as 
they  do  now.  Gradually  they  had  been  strangled 
into  their  small  pond  size.  And  in  order  to  show 
me  what  had  taken  place,  the  Professor  led  me 
high  up  in  the  hills  of  the  Park,  far  off  the  beaten 
track,  to  a  small  body  of  water  known  as  Green 
Pond.  We  could  easily  trace  its  original  shore 
line  far  back  from  its  present  borders.  To-day 
this  sadly  shrunken  pond  covers  barely  more  than 
a  single  acre,  but  some  day  it  will  probably  be 
enlarged  to  make  a  splendid  lake  of  many  acres. 

The  process  of  strangulation  which  takes  place 
in  Green  Pond  is  an  especially  interesting  ex- 
ample of  the  fact  that  nature  is  never  static,  that 
she  is  ever  changing.  Along  the  bank  of  the  pond 
grows  a  single  stem  weed  about  three  feet  long. 
This  can  neither  live  in  water  alone  nor  can  it 
subsist  on  land  alone.  It  springs  up  in  great 
quantities  in  shallow  water  and  as  it  grows  longer 
the  tip  bends  over  and  touches  the  surface  of  the 
deeper  water.  From  this  tip  come  shoots  and 
these  gradually  reach  down  and  take  root  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pond.  This  weed  grows  so  thickly 
that  gradually  humus  and  peat  bog  moss  form  on 
and  around  it.  And  while  the  advance  guard  of 
the  weed  is  reaching  farther  and  farther  out  into 
the  stream  the  rear  guard  is  becoming  a  firmer 
foundation  for  other  forms  of  vegetable  growth. 

The  advance  guard  has  an  able  ally  in  the  form 
of  water  lily  plants  and  stray  bits  of  driftwood. 
These  are  distinct  helps  in  building  up  a  firfn 
bank.  In  time  the  accumulated  humus  becomes 
swamp  land,  and  then  bushes  creep  in.  As  the  soil 
gradually  becomes  dried  out  the  pine  trees  crowd 
the  smaller  trees  out.  So  on  through  the  years 
the  onslaught  upon  the  helpless  pond  continues. 
In  time,  huge  pine  trees  will  cover  it  completely. 


I HAVE  discovered  an  epoch  shaping  truth! 
I  have  discovered  that  when  you  want  some- 
thing which  you  cannot  afford  to  buy  or  to 
have  built,  you  can  make  it  or  build  it  your- 
self.   This    discovery  has  cost  and  is  costing 
me  much  time,  more  labor,  and  not  a  little  cash — 
but  it  has  been  worth  all  it  cost,  and  more. 
Being  by  nature  a  modest  man,  like  G.  B.  Shaw, 
it  would  never  have  occurred  to  me  that  I  had 
discovered  something  new,  only  hit  upon  an 
ancient  truth  for  myself,  were  it.  not  for  the 
incredulous  exclamations  of  friends  when  they 
behold  my  handiwork. 
"Did  you  make  that?" 
"Certainly — why  not?" 

"But  how  did  you  ever  learn.  Of  course,  you 
have  a  knack  with  tools.  /  could  never  do  it  in  a 
thousand  years." 

They  really  mean  this;  they  believe  it.  They 
look,  I  find,  upon  the  artisan — the  mason,  the 
carpenter — as  something  belonging  to  a  diiferent 
world  from  themselves.  Possibly  a  farmer  nnght 
shingle  his  own  chicken  coop,  and,  of  course, 
during  the  war  people  did  learn  to  raise  their  own 
vegetables — but  that  a  bank  clerk  could  lay  a 
chimney,  or  a  managing  editor  carve  a  piece  of 
marble,  or  a  lawyer  lath  a  ceiling  strikes  them  as 
incredible.  So  far  has  the  division  of  labor  in 
modern  society,  and  the  lack  of  opportunity  for 
natural  handicraft  education  in  youth,  taken  us! 
It  is,  I  think,  a  pity,  not  alone  because  it  de- 
prives people  of  the  joy  of  creating  with  their  own 
hands,  but  because  it  actually  prevents  people  in 
moderate  circumstances  from  living  in  the 
surroundings  they  might  desire.  For,  by  doing 
yourself,  I  do  not  mean  merely  putting  up  a 
bathroom  shelf  for  your  wife  or  repairing  the  old 
Boston  rocker  (Boston  rockers  are  always  in  need 
of  repair).  I  mean  the  actual  construction  of 
fundamental  things,  both  useful  things  and 
beautiful  things;  1  mean  the  acquisition,  by  one's 
own  efforts,  of  a  better  house,  a  more  beautiful 
garden,  finer  furniture,  than  one  could  achieve 
if  he  had  to  depend  solely  on 
the  labor  of  others.  Many 
of  the  superb  old  mansions 
in  Salem  were  from  ten  to 
twenty  years  in  the  making, 
largely  due,  of  course,  to 
the  fact  that  so  much  of 
the  woodwork  and  trim  was 
hand  carved.  They  cost 
money,  even  in  those  days, 
and  to-day  they  would  be 
prohibitive  to  any  but  the 
very  rich — if  even  the  very 
rich  could  find  a  Samuel 
Mclntire. 

But  does  that  mean  that 
all  of  us — you  and  I  and 
Smith  and  Robinson,  none 
of  us  rich — must  live  for- 
ever in  houses  with  machine- 
run  trim,  Davenport,  la., 
mantelpieces,  and  the  gen- 
eral ugliness  of  modern  cheap 
woodwork?  Most  of  us  seem 
to  think  that  it  does.  But 
when  I  was  a  boy,  my  father 
bought  me  a  box  of  tools  and 
when  I  wanted  an  ice  boat 
or  a  canoe,  I  had  to  make  it. 
The  ice  boats  and  canoes 
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were  ungainly  enough,  I  dare  say,  though  they 
served  their  purpose.  But  I  now  recognize  the 
point  to  have  been  that  I  learned  that  tools  are 
not  mysterious  things  which  only  a  certain  re- 
stricted cult  known  as  carpenters  can  use,  but 
things  which  respond  with  more  or  less  accuracy 
to  the  grip  of  any  hand  with  five  fingers.  At 
the  present  moment  I  can  think  of  nothing  in  my 
entire  education  comparable  to  this.  In  the  happi- 
ness it  has  brought  me,  in  the  satisfactions  of  add- 
ing my  mite  to  creative  effort,  it  was  worth  all  the 
books  I  absorbed  like  a  sponge;  and  modern  educa- 
tion will  never  be  on  a  right  basis  till  it  gets  boys 
and  girls  back  to  the  actualities  of  doing  things 
for  themselves. 


T  AM  building  a  house.  I  have  been  building 
this  house,  off  and  on,  since  the  spring  of  1917. 
Part  of  it  is  an  old  house,  more  of  it  is  new. 
It  is  a  larger  house  than  most  of  my  friends, 
knowing  or  guessing  my  income,  think  I  have 
any  right  to.  But  I  expect  to  live  in  this  house 
till  I  die,  and  I  am  weary  of  little  rooms  and 
stuffy  flats  and  ugliness  and  squeezing.  I  be- 
lieve every  man  has  a  right  to  a  home  that 
has  dignity  and  spaciousness  and  privacy;  at  any 
rate,  that  is  the  kind  I  propose  to  have,  even  if 
I  do  not  possess  the  income  ordinarily  pre- 
sumed necessary  for  its  ac(]uisition. 

And  here  enters  the  question  of  trim.  I  went 
to  the  lumber  yard  and  looked  at  all  the  stacks 
of  molding,  with  one  little  sample  in  my  hand 
from  the  old  part  of  my  house.  The  incredible 
difference!  Exactly  the  difference  between  the 
light  grace  and  restrained  dignity  of  a  true 
Colonial  mantelpiece  or  porch,  and  the  modern 
"Hoppagee"  Colonial. 

T  CAME  back  and  found  a  carpenter,  an  elderly 
carpenter,  old  enough  to  remember  when  white 
pine  lumber  had  no  knots,  and  old  enough  to  have 
individual  planes  instead  of  one  of  those  "uni- 
versal" affairs  with  standardized  (and  generally 
defective)  blades.  We  took  some  pine  lumber — 
mutually  cursing  the  knots — and  set  about  mak- 
ing our  own  moldings,  designing  our  own  door 
caps,  and  the  like.  We  are  still  at  it.  No  two 
rooms  will  be  (juite  alike.  Possibly  no  two  door 
caps  will.    '!  here  is  a  great  joy  in  putting  in  a 


The  home-made  wattle  fence  which  inlerixjscs  a  seven-foot  screen  between  the  house  and  passers-by  on  the  road 
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genuine  touch  of  fine  beading  in  a  chamber,  or 
in  finding  in  some  old,  tumbledown  house  a  strip 
or  two  of  handsome  molding  to  incorporate,  and 
then  designing  the  rest  of  the  trim  in  that  room 
to  fit  it.  What  if  all  your  rooms  aren't  finished 
at  once?  What  if  you  do  live  in  half  the  house 
for  a  year,  two  years,  while  you  toil  to  make  the 
rest  of  it  right?  1  he  difference  between  any 
woodwork  I  could  afford  to  buy  and  the  woodwork 
that  the  carpenter  and  1  can  make  is  so  great  that 
it  can  hardly  be  measured  in  terms  of  comfort  or 
discomfort;  rather,  the  discomfort  of  seeing  the 
shop  stuff  always  staring  at  me  would  annul  any 
satisfaction  of  having  the  house  finished. 

It  may  be  a  long  time  before  my  dining  room  is 
completed.  I  have  always  wanted  a  paneled 
dining  room,  doubtless  because  so  much  of  my 
early  life  was  spent  in  Colonial  New  England, 
and  paneled  rooms,  with  fireplaces  cased  in 
beautiful  mantels,  loomed  large  in  my  affections. 
Now  I  am  going  to  have  a  paneled  room  myself. 
I  have  achieved  a  painting  worthy  of  being^ 
framed  in  over  the  lovely  mantel  which  I  rescued  in 
semi-ruins  from  a  cellar  hole  beside  a  grass  grown 
road.  I  have  also  achieved  a  good  many  panels 
from  similar  abandoned  houses,  and  a  pair  of 
beautifully  paneled  doors  (much  the  worse  for 
wear)  from  the  oldest  house  in  town,  where  they 
were  employed  to  bank  a  manure  heap  against 
the  sills  in  winter,  their  rightful  place  being 
usurped  by  a  varnished  atrocity  with  a  large  glass 
inset. 

T  HAVE  lathed  the  ceiling  myself,  and  as  soon  as 
the  plasterers  are  through  (I've  not  yet  at- 
tempted plastering)  I  can  begin  the  work  of 
designing  my  walls,  fitting  in  the  old  panels, 
cutting  new  ones  where  necessary,  carving  out  by 
hand  the  pieces  needed  to  patch  the  mantel,  and 
(slowly,  no  doubt)  getting  them  all  into  place. 
Meanwhile,  we  shall  eat  in  the  kitchen.  All 
right — I  rather  like  eating  there,  as  a  matter  of 
fact;  and  I'd  much  rather  eat  there  for  a  year  in 
order  to  achieve  a  really  fine 
and  seemly  dining  room, 
than  to  move  my  century- 
old  mahogany  into  a  com- 
monplace modern  setting, 
out  of  silly  pride,  and  be- 
cause I  couldn't  afford  to 
buy  the  right  walls  and 
wasn't  ambitious  enough  to 
build  them  myself.  I  refuse 
to  be  so  helpless  before  an 
empty  pocketbook  and  a 
pine  board.  The  old  home 
where  my  mantel  came  from, 
I  know,  was  built  without 
an  architect,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  theownerworked  side 
hv  side  with  the  carpenter, 
not  long  after  his  return  from 
Yorktown.  If  it  could  be 
done  once,  it  can  be  again. 
\\'e  still  have  hands,  only 
we've  forgotten  how  to  use 
them — which  may  be  one 
reason  why  our  modern  in- 
teriors, except  in  the  houses 
of  wealth,  are  so  utterly 
hopeless  and  without  char- 
acter. 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  there 
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The  stairs  fwhich  still  hck 
some  moldings  were  rebuilt 
with  wider  treads,  but  other- 
wise they  reproduce  the  origi- 
nals as  far  as  possible.  The 
newel  post  and  rail  are  old. 
and  the  jigsaw  work  follows 
the  scheme  of  the  old  stairs 


are  only  two  ways  now 
by  which  to  achieve  good 
woodwork.  One  is  to  em- 
ploy a  competent  archi- 
tect, after  whose  draw- 
ings all  the  trim  is  spec- 
ially cut  in  a  shop,  and 

then  assembled  by  the  carpenters,  again  with  the 
blueprints  beside  them.  This  is  an  expensive 
way.  and  quite  beyond  my  means.  The  only 
alternative  I  could  discover  was  to  corral  an  old- 
time,  thorough  carpenter,  collect  a  goodly  number 
of  drawings  or  photographs  of  authentic  houses 
of  the  period  that  the  original  portion  of  my  house 
compelled  on  me,  and  then,  with  this  carpenter's 
practical  aid  and  advice,  work  out  each  problem 
for  mvself.  ^  ou  cannot,  by  this  method,  employ 
a  dozen  carpenters  and  jam  the  job  through, 
^'ou  will  have  to  take  time,  doing  as  much  of  the 
work  as  you  can  with  your  owTi  hands  (and 
even  untrained  hands  can.  if  directed  by  z  patient, 
friendly  carpenter,  do  a  great  deal  of  the  rough 
work),  and  probably  becoming  so  enamored  of 
the  work  before  it  is  finished  that  you  will  hate  to 
see  the  last  room  ready  for  the  painters. 

\''ERY  well,  don't  call  the  painters,  then. 
'  Paint  it  yourself!  Don't  begin  on  the  living 
room,  of  course.  Begin  on  the  ice  house.  I  don't 
wish  to  imply  that  anybody  can  pick  up  a  paint 
brush  and  become  at  once  an  accomplished  artisan. 
It  requires  some  instruction  and  much  practice. 
I  found,  myself,  that  I  learned  most 
from  painting  and  enameling  old  fur- 
niture. \\  hen  you  have  botched  a  job 
so  thoroughly  that  you  have  to  scrap>e 
it  all  down  again  and  do  it  over,  you 
realize  why  your  teacher  used  to  send 
you  to  the  dictionar\'to  look  up  a  word, 
instead  of  telling  you  herself.  I  can 
put  more  paint  on  the  woodwork  of  a 
room,  and  less  on  the  floor,  than  most 
of  the  painters  who  come  around  to 
*■  re-do"  your  city  flat  after  you've  im- 
plored the  landlord  on  bended  knee  for 
three  years  to  send  them.  I  can  also  put 
the  paint  on  better,  and  get  the  color  I 
want — which  they  never  seem  able  to 
do.  Saying  this  isn't,  of  course,  saying 
much.  But  any  improvement  on  the 
average  modem  painter  is  something. 
Besides,  there  is  a  joy  unlike  any  other 
in  stirring  up  a  pot  of  paint,  in  exp>er- 
imenting  with  your  colors,  and  hnallv 
in  facing  the  sandpapered  and  primed 
woodwork,  and  with  careful,  free, 
straight-grained  sweeps  of  your  brush 
converting  your  room  to  its  destined 
finish.  It  seems  to  flower  into  beauty 
and  comfort  behind  your  brush,  and  never  again, 
not  when  you  put  down  the  rugs  or  hang  the  cur- 
tains or  space  the  pictures  and  furniture,  will  you 
have  quite  that  thrill. 

Outside  the  house,  in  addition  to  the  many 
useful  garden  things  I  have  been  learning  to  make 
for  several  years — trellises,  brick  and  cement 
pools,  sundial  pedestals,  and  the  like,  I  have 
erected  a  wattle  fence,  which  I  soon  saw  was  .i 
first  essential  to  comfort  on  my  new  place. 
They  used  to  build  houses  close  to  the  road  m  the 
old  days,  which  was  as  it  should  be,  for  there  were 
no  motors  then  and  few  passed  except  vour 
neighbors.  But  the  haughty  stares  of  the 
modem  limousine  proletariat  are  quite  a  different 
matter.  A  state  road  passing  one's  door  is  as 
much  of  a  nuisance  in  summer  as  it  is  a  blessing 
in  winter  and  early  spring,  and  our  first  task  was 
to  screen  it  out.  Naturally,  with  little  hemlocks 
sprouting  even.-where  up  the  mountain,  we  set 
out  a  native  hemlock  hedge,  and  inside  of  that  a 
long  shmbberv"  border  to  make  a  tangle  and  a 
backing  for  the  perennial  border  of  the  garden 
itself.  But  little  hemlocks  are  a  long  time  grow- 
ing, and  so  are  laurel  bushes  and  azaleas  and 
lilacs  and  vibumums.  Something  also  had  to  be 
done  for  immediate  elTect.  What  I  wanted  was 
a  brick  wall.  But  that  was  utterly  out  of  the 
question.  It  had  to  be  something  I  could  make 
myself. 

A  wattle  fence!  Up  at  the  top  of  my  pasture 
are  twenty  acres  of  gray  birch,  and  beyond  them 
acres  upon  acres  of  chestnut,    .\fter  all,  I  had 
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Hand-wrought  hardware  to  be  used  on  doors,  gathered  chiefly  from  abandoned  houses 


An  arch  in  the  upper  hall,  built  to  conceal  where  a  partition 
was  removed,  the  walls  and  ceilings  being  on  unequal  levels 


an  ax,  a  hammer,  nails,  and  I  could  get  a 
team  for  a  day  or  two  to  haul.  So  I  spent 
glorious  winter  days  up  the  mountain,  my  sole 
companion  a  double-bitted  ax  and  a  weasel 
in  the  wall,  cutting  gray  birch,  lopping  off  the 
tops  for  the  wattles,  trimming  the  poles  for 
the  horizontal  retainers  and  for  firewood. 
\V  hen  the  job  was  done,  I  had  cleared  out  a 
quarter  acre  of  gray  birch,  and  disclosed  a  fine 
stand  of  pine  coming  up  under  their  cover,  which 
would  now  get  its  chance  to  develop.  A  team 
brought  the  poles  and  tops  down  in  two  or  three 
days.  .A  friend  who  came  to  visit  in  the  spring 
developed  a  perfect  passion  for  wattling,  and 
almost  as  Tom  Saw\  er  got  his  fence  whitewashed, 
I  got  mine  built.  We  could,  working  together, 
cut  to  uniform  length  and  stuff  between  the 
horizontals  (fastened,  of  course,  on  either  side  of 
chestnut  posts),  thirty  or  forty  feet  of  fence  a 
day.  In  a  week  I  had  2CO  feet  of  seven-foot 
screen  between  my  garden  and  the  road,  through 
which  no  eyes  could  peer,  and  which  gave  my 
country  neighbors  a  topic  of  conversation  for  the 
rest  of  the  summer.  .Already  some  of  the 
clematis  arid  Mrginia  creeper  have  reached  the 
top.  and  the  verv-  first  summer  it  was  gay  with 
climbing  nasturtiums.  Outside  I  have  planted 
goldenrod,  asters.  Joe-pye  weed,  blue  vervain. 
Bouncing  Bet,  elderberries,  red  osier  dogT\oods, 
and  other  of  our  native  plants  and  shrubs.  In 
two  or  three  years  my  wattle  fence  should  be 
itself  almost  screened  out  by  greenen,',  a  vine- 
embowered  bank  between  my  garden 
and  the  peeping  world.  By  the  time 
it  rots,  either  the  hemlocks  just  inside 
will  be  tall  enough  to  serve,  or  I  shall 
have  time  to  go  up  the  mountain  again 
and  get  a  fresh  supply  of  birch.  Be- 
sides, I  cut  fifteen  cords  of  stove  wood 
out  of  the  poles  that  were  left  over,  and 
had  enough  spare  tops  formy  pea  brush. 

T  THINK,  too,  fthat  I  am  only  be- 
ginning  to  appreciate  the  possibili- 
ties of  a  wood  lot.  This  autumn  I 
sold  a  considerable  stand  of  my  largest 
chestnut,  in  order  to  harvest  it  before 
the  blight  did,  and  the  lumberman  put 
in  a  portable  sawmill.  So  the  same  ex- 
traordinar\-  visitor  who  helped  me 
build  the  wattle  fence  and  I  went  up 
the  mountain  and  picked  out  a  large, 
straight  white  oak,  two  feet  through 
at  the  butt.  The  cutters  took  this 
down  for  me  and  sawed  it  into  a 
couple  of  twelve-foot  logs  and  several 
smaller  sections,  and  the  team  gang 
hauled  it  to  the  mill,  all  for  a  small  sum. 
It  milled  into  fourteen  two-inch  planks, 
twelve  inches  wide,  of  beautiful  straight  grain, 
and  into  three  other  narrower  planks,  several 
one-inch  boards,  and  enough  4.X4's  and  3X3's 
and  other  strips  to  make  500  feet  of  beautiful 
white  oak  lumber.  This  lumber  is  now  care- 
fully stacked  in  the  barn  to  season,  and  we  have 
cut  up  the  top  of  the  tree  into  half  a  cord  of  fire- 
wood. \\  ith  fourteen  two-inch  white  oak  planks 
a  foot  wide  to  work  with,  and  plenty  of  4-\4's, 
a  man  would  be  pretty  helpless  if  he  couldn't 
shape  himself  a  great  library  table  of  a  dignity 
and  richness  that  we  associate  with  the  homes 
of  the  wealthv,  and  yet  with  no  further  expense 
except  taking  his  three  chosen  planks  and  his 
lengths  of  legs  to  the  mill  in  a  delivery  wagon, 
the  planks  to  be  planed,  the  legs  to  be  turned  to 
his  model.  He  would  naturally  take  as  his  model 
the  best  table  he  could  find  illustrated,  or  could 
study  in  shop  or  museum,  simplifying  the  detail 
to  the  capacity  of  his  chisel.  He  would  shape  it 
and  join  it  as  the  time  offered,  and  finish  it  with 
filler  mixed  with  black  and  rubbed  down  with 
excelsior  and  possibly  wa.xed.  Or  he  would  oil 
it,  or  otherwise  treat  it  to  bring  out  the  tone  and 
texture  he  desired.  If  need  be,  he  could  get  a 
carpenter  for  a  day  or  two  to  help  him.  At  the 
outside,  however,  the  cost  of  his  table  would  not 
be  one  fifth  of  its  cost  if  priced  in  a  shop,  nor  even 
one  half  the  cost  of  some  vastly  inferior  sub- 
stitute that  he  would  be  driven  to  buy  if  he  had  to 
purchase  instead  of  making  the  piece  himself. 

Moreover,  when  my  table  is  made.  I  shall 
still  have  eleven  twelve-inch  wide  planks  and 
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Carving  on  an  old  mantel  to  relieve  the 
bareness.  The  work  was  done  with- 
out moving  the  board  from  its  place 


A  mirror  in  French  gray, 
entirely  hand  made,  and 
decorated  to  match  the 
chamber  set  of  which  the 
desk  opposite  is  a  part 


Desk  in  French  gray  found 
in  a  bam,  and  restored  and 
redecorated,  without  any 
•  attempt,  however,  to  re- 
produce old  designs 


4 

three  narrower  ones  left,  and  I  think  I  can 
make  a  great  central  table  for  the  kitchen  which 
will  endure  as  long  as  the  house  does,  with  up- 
rights in  the  middle  on  which  to  hang  utensils,  and 
even  so  to  have  enough  planks  to  spare  for  a  work 
bench  that  will  resist  a  slipped  chisel  or  a  mis- 
directed hammer. 


f^O  HOUSE  that  is  worthy  of  the  name,  I  be- 
■'■  ^  lieve,  is  without  a  work  room  or  shop.  In  the 
old  days  every  house  had  one,  over  the  wood  shed 
or  in  a  warm  corner  of  the  barn.  Here  were  tools 
for  every  purpose,  and  the  boys  grew  up  to  know 
how  to  use  them.  1  hat  the  modern  householder 
should  feel  obliged  either  to  send  away  or  to 
throw  away  an  old  Windsor  which  needs  a  new 
rung,  or  a  bureau  which  needs  scraping  and  pol- 
ishing, or  a  "fancy  chair"  which  needs  painting 
and  redecorating,  is  rather  a  reproach  to  our 
modern  society,  which  has  so  specialized  all  of  us 
that  we  can  know  nothing  of  the  joys  of  creation 
outside  our  limited  job.  And,  too  often,  there  is 
nothing  creative  in  our  job! 

A  walk  in  the  woods  with  a  scout  hatchet,  and  a 
half  hour  by  the  fire  with  a  jack  knife  will  re- 
juvenate an  ancient  Windsor  and  give  you, 
besides,  a  new  sense  of  the  old  craftsmanship,  a 
new  feeling  for  the  irregularities  of  hand-made  fur- 
niture, the  individuality  of  the 
eye-gauged  shaping,  which  con- 
stitute so  large  a  part  of  its 
charm.  Scraping  down  and  re- 
polishing  will  teach  you.  as  noth- 
ing else  can,  the  worth  of  dif- 
ferent woods.  But,  above  all, 
repainting  and  decorating  can 
repay  you  for  the  time  and 
trouble,  the  preliminary  failures, 
the  toil  of  practice,  like  almost 
nothing  else.  So  many  problems 
are  involved  related  to  crafts 
probably  foreign  to  your  previ- 
ous experience!  The  preliminary 
scraping,  uncovering  in  many  an 
old  chair  three  or  even  four  coats 
of  ancient  paint,  gives  you  an 
insight  into  wood  texture  and  de- 
sign— for  the  constant  handling 
of  a  good  piece  of  furniture,  the 
careful  exploration  with  your 
scraper  into  all  its  joints  and 
curves,  is  the  surest  way  to  come 
to  a  loving  knowledge  of  its 
merits.  The  building  up  of  the 
new  finish  is  a  lesson  in  practical 
painting.  Finally  the  application 
of  the  decoration,  whether  you 
carefully  copy  the  old  (which  you 
should  not  attempt  to  do  unless 
you  can  do  it  well),  or  content 
yourself  with  something  simpler. 


involves  the  problems  of  draughting,  of  color,  of 
the  use  of  the  artist's  brush.  Unless  you  are  your- 
self an  artist, your  first  few  attempts  will  please  no- 
body but  yourself — and  you  not  long.  But  you  can- 
not escape  the  fascination  of  this  craft,  when  once 
it  has  put  its  spell  upon  you,  and  by  a  study  of  the 
old  decorations  and  methods,  and  still  more  by 
practice,  you  will  find  that  presently  you  can  re- 
juvenate some  ancient  I  litchcockville  chair  so 
that  its  eggshell  black  is  once  more  as  smooth  as 
dull  satin,  its  gold  urn  and  wreaths  sharp-edged 
and  firm,  its  simple  dignity  and  decorative  charm 
come  to  life  again,  in  your  dining  room  or  parlor, 
even  as  of  old  in  the  house  of  your  progeni- 
tors. 

If  behind  it  is  a  chair  rail  or  a  door  pilaster  tiiat 
you  yourself  have  worked  out  with  plane  and 
chisel  from  a  sweet  pine  board  and  the  memory  of 
an  old  house  you  loved,  your  home  has  gained  a 
richness,  an  individuality,  a  beauty  (though  it 
be  only  the  beauty  of  hand  workmanship  as 
against  the  mill)  which  any  money  you  possess 
could  not  buy  you,  and  which  only  a  great  deal  of 
money  could  balance  by  architectural  elegance. 

Moreover,  even  if  the  stranger  does  not  re- 
cognize this  individuality  and  beauty,  it  is 
you,  and  not  the  stranger,  who  will  live  in  your 
house.    You  will  recognize  them  because  you 
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An  old  mantel  of  alKjut  17()0.  rescued  from  a  runud  house  and  enlarged  to 
fit.  The  white  portion  in  the  centre  shows  the  new  work  set  in.  and  it  was 
also  raised  about  eight  inches  at  the  bottom.    The  inside  molding  is  new 


achieved  them,  because  they  are  the  work  of  your 
hands,  your  contribution  to  the  creative  manual 
arts.  You  will  feel  yourself  a  maker,  not  a  buyer 
— and  to  feel  oneself  a  maker  is  to  know  one  of 
the  finest  satisfactions  life  has  to  offer.  Even 
when  what  is  made  is  humble,  so  long  as  it  is 
honestly  and  strongly  made,  and  follows  a  good 
design,  it  is  worth  making.  Things  honestly  and 
strongly  made,  and  after  a  good  design,  are  not 
often  turned  out  by  machinery.  1  hey  have  to  be 
fashioned  by  hand.  But  nowadays  all  things 
fashioned  by  hand  cost  much  money,  because  they 
cost  much  time.  To  you  and  me,  dear  reader, 
who  have  not  much  money  there  is  but  one  solu- 
tion— make  them  ourselves,  or  help  to  make  them. 
Try  it.  It  is  really  easy,  if  you  begin  humble  and 
remain  patient.  Once  you  have  tried  it,  you  will 
know  few  regrets,  except,  I  have  learned,  that  you 
did  not  begin  twenty  years  sooner! 

T  HAVE  even  qualified  as  marble  cutter;  being 
in  need  of  a  marble  face  to  spit  water  from 
the  wall  above  my  home-made  garden  pool,  I  got 
a  jiiece  of  broken  tombstone  from  my  friend,  the 
village  monument  cutter,  and  also  borrowed  a  few 
of  his  tools.  Then  I  hunted  the  (Ireek  diction- 
aries and  histories  of  drama  till  I  found  a  line  draw- 
of  a  Greek  mask  of  tragedy  which  suited 
me.  I  redrew  this  mask  on  my 
marble  to  the  scale  I  wanted,  and 
after  watching  the  monument  cut- 
ter at  work  for  an  hour  or  two,  to 
see  how  he  held  the  drills,  I  at- 
tacked my  piece  of  stone.  My 
drawing,  of  course,  was  soon  wiped 
out.  I  had  to  go  it  free  hand. 
Domestic  compulsion  forced  me 
down  cellar  for  my  labors.  I 
worked  on  that  piece  of  marble, 
off  and  on,  perhaps  half  an  Jiour 
at  a  time,  for  some  months,  and 
at  least  I  can  honestly  say  that  I 
"  antiijued"  it.  I  broke  off  one 
nostril  by  a  careless  stroke.  I 
ciiipped  bits  off  here  and  there 
when  my  drills  slipped.  But,  just 
the  same,  I  produced  a  recogniz- 
able Greek  mask  of  tragedy,  quite 
horrendous  enough  to  satisfy  any- 
body, and  capableof  spittingwater 
copiously  from  his  marble  mouth. 
Age  will  soften  him  with  moss, 
adding  to  his  charm;  but  already, 
as  I  contemplate  him  awaiting  the 
spring  to  be  mounted  on  the  wall 
face,  I  almost  share  the  wonder  of 
my  friends  at  the  miracle  of  my 
handiwork!  Necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention,  but  I  had 
never  guessed  that  she  also  moth- 
ered Praxiteles! 


YESTETi^  House 

The  home  of  zMrs.       JA(\  'Better,  at  Manchester,  Vt. 
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The  ^lass  room 


The  morning  room 
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Entrance  and  stair  hall 


THE  TOfVER  "BOAT  PATHFINDER 

/.  The  ^J\(orth  Shore  of  Jl^ng  Island  Sotmd,from  Qity  Island  to  Stonington,  Qonn. 

"By  ALFRED  F,  Jl^OMIS 


WITH  a  view  to  being  of  practical 
aid  to  the  many  enthusiasts  of  mo- 
tor boat  cruising,  Country"  Life 
ts  ill,  beginning  with  this  issue,  pub- 
lish each  month  an  article  describing  in  detail 
various  sections  of  the  Atlantic  coast  line 
frequented  by  motor  boats  from  Maine  to 
the  Gulf. 

The  purpose  of  the  series  of  articles  is  to 
give  the  motor  boatman  at  a  glance  the  in- 
formation which  he  finds  it  necessary  to  have 
after  entering  a  strange  port — repair  facili- 
ties; the  location  of  gasolene  and  fresh  water 
stations;  hotel  accommodations;  the  avail- 
ability of  provisions  and  supplies,  and  kin- 
dred data.  Courses  and  distances,  and  direc- 
tions for  entering  harbors  are  not  given,  for 
such  information  will  be  found  in  Govern- 
ment charts  and  Coast  Pilots.  The  ensuing 
pages  give  specific  mformation  for  motor 
boatmen  which  is  not  included  in  the  Pilot. 
and  may  be  used  in  conjunction  with  that 
valuable  publication. 

The  full  value  of  the  data  gathered  together 
to  form  this  article  will  onl\-  be  appreciated 


Because  of  space  requirements,  the  south 
shore  or  Long  Island  side  of  the  Sound  has 
not  been  included  in  the  present  article.  In 
the  next  issue  a  continuation  of  this  series 
will  take  up  the  waterways  of  Long  Island, 
those  tributary  to  the  Sound,  and,  as  in  the 
present  article  will  give  the  information  which 
motor  boatmen  require  pertaining  to  towns, 
anchorages,  and  the  facilities  they  offer  to 
cruisers. 

CITY  ISLAND  (Pop.  2,200*).  Lying  2 
miles  north  of  Throgs  Neck  at  the  western 
entrance  to  Long  Island  Sound,  and  affording 
excellent  anchorage  for  large  and  small  craft, 
this  island  is  essentially  a  yacht-building  and 
boating  community.  At  any  one  of  the  four 
prominent  boat  yards  —  Jacob's,  Nevins's, 
Wood's,  and  Kyle  &:  Purdy's — repairs  of  any 
magnitude  can  be  effected;  and  gasolene, 
coal,  ice,  and  provisions  can  be  obtained  at 
retail  or  in  unlimited  quantities.  Fresh  water 
is  piped  to  the  Fordham  St.  wharf  and  is  de- 
livered by  barge  to  yachts  lying  in  Hart 
Island  Roads  to  eastward  of  City  Island. 


\ 


On  the  day  of  t:  -      -i  ;  mi    h   .•, .  >  h  Vale  and  Harvard,      cmi:  .  .  .n  r  l.m  I  1,  ,1  N,  a  l^ndon.  and  the  Thames  River  above  the  railro.iu  <  ir.r.\   «  i  >  .ni,  -  :  tn  i.n  al  point  for  Eastern  yachts- 

men.   For  one  crew  ot  lliu  oilier  n  is  the  \  ictory  Way  of  intercollegiate  sport,  but  the  blowing  whistles  and  snapping  bunting  give  honor  impartially  to  the  conqueror  and  the  conquered 


when  the  boatman,  cruising  in  strange  waters,  takes 
it  along  to  dispel  the  feeling  of  uncertainty  which 
has  always  disturbed  him  on  entering  a  strange 
harbor.  But  any  one  who  has  felt  his  wav  into  a 
port  at  dusk  with  no  knowledge  of  local  condi- 
tions or  facilities;  with  more  guests  than  he  has 
sleeping  accommodations;  with  a  shortage  of 
victuals  in  the  lazarette,  or  with  an  insufficient 
reserve  in  his  fuel  tanks,  will  gain  with  a  first 
reading  an  inkling  of  its  importance.  The 
Coast  Pilot  (if  he  happens  to  have  a  copy  with 
him)  tells  him  how  to  enter  the  harbor  and  may 
say  in  a  general  way  that  "gasolene  and  boat 
supplies  may  be  obtained."  But  the  Pilot  has 
several  drawbacks;  for  it  does  not  tell  him  where  to 
go  to  obtain  his  supplies,  or  whether  he  must  pass 
through  a  drawbridge,  or  land  in  a  dinghy,  or 
walk  a  mile  or  two  to  a  wayside  grocer  or  garage 
to  find  the  necessities  of  cruising  life.  In  fact, 
up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  nothing 
published  which  gives  this  vital  information. 
Long  Island  Sound  is  considered  by  yachtsmen 


one  of  the  finest  cruising  grounds  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast.  It  is  liberally  dotted  with  harbors,  at  the 
heads  of  which  he  towns  and  cities  which  are  of 
commercial  and  social  importance  in  the  East. 
It  is  well  lighted  and  buoyed,  and  the  danger 
from  wind  and  weather  is  comparatively  slight. 
Currents  are  not  swift  and  the  maximum  rise  and 
fall  of  tides  is  hardly  more  than  eight  feet;  at 
New  London,  near  the  eastern  end  of  the  Sound, 
the  tidal  movement  is  but  two  and  a  half  feet. 
Marine  railways  and  repair  shops  are  numerous, 
and  in  nearly  every  harbor  navigable  by  pleasure 
craft  provisions  and  supplies  are  available.  All 
the  towns  along  the  north  shore  of  the  Sound  are 
connected  with  each  other,  with  New  "^'ork,  and 
with  all  other  important  New  England  seaboard 
cities  by  the  New  ^'ork.  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad.  Trolley  service  is  also  frequent  except 
at  the  present  time  between  Branford  and  Say- 
brook,  Conn.,  in  which  locality  the  street  cars 
have  not  been  in  operation  since  the  middle  of 
last  summer. 


There  is  an  anchorage  for  boats  drawing  not  more 
than  5  feet  in  East  Chester  Bay  on  the  west  side 
of  the  island.  The  City  Island  Yacht  Club 
(club  lights  red,  blue,  red,  vertically  suspended) 
has  its  clubhouse  and  float  at  the  foot  of  Cross  St. 
on  the  east  side  and  northern  end  of  the  island. 
The  Harlem  ^'acht  Club  (club  lights  green,  white, 
green)  is  at  the  foot  of  Ditmar  St.  overlooking 
East  Chester  Bay.  Other  clubs  in  the  vicinity 
where  hospitality  is  extended  to  visiting  members 
of  recognized  clubs  are  the  Metropolitan  Y.  C. 
(red  over  green)  and  the  Morris  Y.  C.  (white, 
blue,  white)  on  East  Chester  Bay;  and  the 
Stuyvesant  Y.  C.  (three  white  lights)  on  Pelham 
Bay.  Delicious  meals  are  served  at  Thwaite's 
Hotel  and  at  the  Chateau  Laurier  on  Beldens 
Point.  City  Island  was  made  part  of  New  York 
City  in  1895;  communication  with  Manhattan 
is  by  trolley  and  by  bus  to  train  or  subway. 

NEW  ROCHELLE  (Pop.  37,000).  This  en- 
terprising city  vies  with  City  Island   in  the 


'Populations  are  nearest  possible  approximation  obtainable  in  advance  of  publication  of  census  figures. 
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The  purpose  of  these  four  reduced  charts  is  to  i;ivo  the  motor  boatman  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  facilities  in  the  harbors  along  the  north  shore  of  Lxjng  Island  Sound.  The  symbols 
(whose  meanmgs  are  given  in  the  legend)  do  not  show  the  exact  location  of  the  facilities  which  they  indicate,  but  are  grouped  about  the  name  of  the  port  in  every  case.  The  heavy 
circle  is  used  only  to  indicate  anchorages  where  supplies  are  not  available.    In  every  other  instance  where  symbols  are  employed  there  is  also  good  anchorage  for  small  craft 


In  the  preceding  chart  it  will  be  observed  that  at  intervals  of  four  or  five  miles  there  are  good  harbors  offering  every  facility  to  cruising  motor  boatmen.  In  addition  to  those 
enumerated  there  are  also  many  small  coves  frequented  by  resident  boatmen,  which  are  not  recommended  to  those  unacquainted  with  local  conditions.  The  section  of  the 
coast  from  the  Norwalk  Islands  to  New  Haven  (shown  above)  is  also  favorable  for  alongshore  navigation  by  small  craft,  although  the  desirable  havens  occur  with  less  frequency 


LONG         ISLAND  SOUND 


Despite  the  appeal  of  its  scenic  beauties,  the  coast  from  New  Haven  to  the  Connecticut  River  offers  small  inducement  to  the  motor  boatman.  The 
harbors  of  Branford,  Guilford,  and  Clinton,  although  presenting  no  difficulties  to  local  navigators,  are  obstructed  by  rocks  and  are  difficult  of  access 
by  strangers.  There  are  no  marine  railways  or  repair  yards  in  these  three  towns  and  supplies  are  not  readily  obtainable.  No  better  anchorages  could 
be  desired,  however,  than  those  found  at  The  Thimbles  and  Duck  Island,  while  New  Haven  is  a  rendezvous  for  Ixjatmen  from  all  parts  of  the  Sound 


A  condition  similar  to  that  mentioned  in  the  preceding  caption  prevails  from  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River  to  New  London,  the  bottom  be- 
ing rocky  and  the  coast  indented  by  no  hart)ors  which  afford  good  protection  from  southerly  winds.  But  communication  along  the  entire  Con- 
necticut shore  by  train  and  tiy  trolley  (except  between  Branford  and  Saybrook)  is  good,  and  the  visitor  who  desires  to  touch  at  the  popular 
residence  and  amusement  beaches  will  not  be  greatly  inconvenienced  by  leaving  his  craft  in  one  of  the  important  harbors  and  proceeding  overland 
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facilities  which  it  oflFers  to  visiting  boatmen 
for  repairs  and  outfitting.  Of  the  two  harbors, 
Echo  Bay  is  the  more  accessible  and  spacious, 
and  is  nearer  the  heart  of  the  city,  but  New 
Rochelle  Harbor  is  better  protected  from  the 
weather.  Drafts  of  lo  feet  can  be  taken  to  the 
Huguenot  Y.  C.  (red  over  white)  on  Neptune 
Point  in  the  old,  or  New  Rochelle  Harbor,  and 
drinking  water  can  be  obtained  at  the  club 
landing.  Citx  grocers  and  butchers  make 
deliveries  to  the  club  upon  receipt  of  telephoned 
orders.-  There  are  three  repair  yards  near  the 
Huguenot  Club. 

The  New  Rochelle  Y.  C.  (red,  white,  green) 
on  Harrison  Island  in  Echo  Bay,  with  a  shore 
station  at  Hudson  Park  maintains  a  res- 
taurant for  its  members  and  visitors,  and  has 
limited  rooming  accommodations  for  guests. 
There  is  a  small  repair  shop  on  the  island.  Three 
club  launches  make  regular  trips  from  the  shore 
station  to  Harrison  Island  and  to  the  boats 
anchored  in  the  bay,  and  a  barge  delivers  fresh 
water  t^vice  a  week.  For  small  craft  there  is  a  pier 
in  the  rear  of  the  island  accessible  at  high  water. 

The  Hudson  Park  Y.  C.  has  its  station  at  New 
Rochelle,  and  the  out-of-town  club  house  of  the 
New  ^'ork  Athletic  Club,  with  large  restaurant 
and  anchorage  for  many  motor  boats,  is  at 
Travers  Island.  The  golf  links  of  the  VVykagyl 
Country'  Club  is  withm  short  motormg  distance. 
An  automobile  ferr\-  connects  Sea  Cliff,  L.  I., 
with  New  Rochelle.  The  Osborn,  on  Franklin 
St.,  is  a  good  family  hotel. 

LARCHMONT  (Pop.  2,000).  Although  the 
harbor  is  a  good  one,  and  is  well  lighted  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  Larchmont  offers  none 
of  the  usual  facilities  for  cruising  motor  boatmen. 
Provisions  and  fuel  are  difficult  to  obtain,  and 
even  local  craft  are  sent  to  New  Rochelle  or  City 
Island  for  repairs.  1  he  fashionable  Larchmont 
Y.  C.  which  has  its  clubhouse,  landing  floats, 
and  private  mooring  buoys  on  the  west  side  of  the 
harbor,  exchanges  privileges  with  members  of  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club.  Horseshoe  Harbor, 
a  small  cove  just  westward  of  Larchmont  Har- 
bor, is  the  home  of  the  Horseshoe  Harbor  Club, 
and  is  a  good  refuge  for  small  craft. 

MAMARONECK  (Pop.  7.50c).  The  inner 
harbor  at  Mamaroneck  oflF^ers  good  shelter  to 
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motor  boats,  but  it  should  not  be  attempted  with- 
out local  knowledge  except  by  boats  of  light 
draft.  Craft  drawing  not  more  than  3  feet  can 
come  to  the  town  float,  and  a  maximum  of  6  feet 
can  be  carried  to  the  town  dock,  where  fresh  water 
is  obtainable.  A  5-foot  dredged  channel  leads  to 
the  Orienta  Y.  C.  (red,  red,  white  )  situated  on  the 
mainland  to  the  northward  of  Harbor  Island. 

The  city  of  Mamaroneck  is  built  directly  on  the 
water's  edge,  and  well  equipped  stores  where 
provisions  and  supplies  may  be  secured  are  only 
a  two  minutes'  walk  from  the  town  dock. 
Two  repair  concerns — the  Orienta  Boat  Y  ard  and 
the  Sound  Machine  Shop,  Inc. — where  boats  up 
to  65-foot  length  and  5-foot  draft  may  haul  out, 
are  located  .  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Orienta 
Point,  within  the  harbor  entrance.  .At  the  latter 
^•ard,  to  which  a  channel  has  recently  been 
dredged,  engine  repairs  are  undertaken,  and 
gasolene  and  water  may  be  obtained. 

RYE  POINT  at  the  extremity  of  Rye  Neck 
is  the  home  of  the  .American  Y.  C.  (white  over 
red),  and  the  anchorage  at  the  entrance  to  Mill 
Creek  between  the  Neck  and  Hen  Island  is  good 
for  yachts  up  to  12-foot  draft.  The  boating  life 
of  the  vicinity  centres  at  .the  yacht  club,  where 
provisions,  ice,  and  gasolene  may  be  obtained. 
A  privately  marked  channel  leads  between  the 
point  and  Scotch  Caps  to  the  club  landing  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  point  where  5  feet  may  lie 
alongside,  and  where  fresh  water  may  be  taken 
aboard.  The  club  maintains  an  excellent  res- 
taurant during  the  summer  months,  and  there  is 
dancing  in  the  evenings.  There  are  tennis  courts 
on  the  grounds  and  a  swimming  platform  on  the 
Sound  side  of  the  point.  A  yard  at  the  head  of 
Mill  Creek  where  repairs  to  small  craft  could 
formerly  be  efl^ected,  will  be  devoted  to  other 
purposes  during  the  coming  season.  1  he  club- 
house IS  three  miles  by  road  from  Rye  post-office. 

PORT  CHESTER  (Pop.  i8,coc).  Drafts 
up  to  9  feet  can  go  up  the  Byram  River  to  the 
town,  which  lies  partly  in  New  York  and  partly  in 
Connecticut.  At  the  head  of  navigation  below 
the  -Mill  St.  bridge,  there  are  docks  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  where  boats  may  lie  while  taking 
aboard  provisions  and  supplies.  W  ater  is  obtain- 
able, and  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  a  wharf 
for  the  sale  of  gasolene  in  large  and  small  quan- 
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titles.  There  is  a  town  float,  used  principally  b 
motor  boatmen,  at  the  foot  of  Willard  Av; 
Repairs  to  boats  and  engines  may  be  made  at  1 
yard  below  the  bridge,  where  there  is  a  railwaj 
which  will  accommodate  a  60-footer.  At  tre 
present  time  there  are  no  boating  clubs  on  th] 
Byram  River  or  in  the  harbor.  The  Port  Cheste> 
Country-  Club  is  located  about  a  mile  and  a  ha( 
from  the  head  of  navigation.  McCarthv's.  Inn 
a  restaurant  on  the  Boston  Post  Road,  is  a  fev 
minutes'  walk  from  the  bndge.  ] 

GREENWICH  (Pop.  18,000).  The  harboi 
is  a  favorite  rendezvous  of  Sound  motor  boat-i 
men,  as  it  is  easily  entered  and  is  well  pro! 
tected.  The  wharfs,  including  a  gasolene  dock, 
steamboat  wharf,  ferry  slip,  etc.,  are  on  the  east 
side  of  the  harbor,  and  6  feet  can  be  carried  to  a, 
turning  basin  at  its  head.  1  he  Greenwich! 
Y  acht  Y  ard,  near  the  point,  has  two  ways,  onei 
for  loo-footers  up  to  6-foot  draft,  and  a  smaller! 
one  which  will  haul  a  70-foot  boat  with  a  draft  ofl 
5  feet  aft.  Sailboats  having  short  keels  can  bej 
handled  up  to  8-foot  draft.  Repairs  of  all  kinds 
will  be  made  to  boats  and  engines.  Boats  put- 
ting into  Greenwich  may  refill  their  larders  and 
procure  supplies  and  marine  fittings  with  ease, 
and  orders  will  be  delivered  at  the  dock.  An 
automobile  ferr\-  runs  to  Oyster  Bay. 

Three  hotels  in  the  immediate  vicinity  are  the 
Edgewood.  the  Maples,  and  the  Pickwick,  whose 
opening  date  is  scheduled  for  July  of  this  ^-ear. ' 
The  clubhouse  of  the  Indian  Harbor  Y  .  C.  at 
the  end  of  the  point  at  the  entrance  to  Greenwich 
Harbor,  formerly  a  familiar  landmark  to  local 
boatmen,  burned  to  the  ground  last  fall.  It  is 
expected  that  a  new  $125,000  building  will  be 
completed  before  the  end  of  the  season.  The 
Greenwich  Country  Club  is  situated  on  North 
St.  about  2^  miles  from  the  harbor. 

COS  COB.  The  town,  which  is  a  part  of 
Greenwich,  lies  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mianus 
River.  Local  provisioners  are  few,  but  engine 
repairs  of  any  kind  will  be  made  at  the  factory  of 
Palmer  Brothers,  above  the  railroad  bridge.  In 
conjunction  with  this  factory,  where  Palmer 
marine  engines  are  made.  \Vm.  }.  Moxlev  &  Son 
have  a  yard  where  40-footers  and  under  may  be 
hauled  out  for  repairs  or  painting.  Gasolene 
and  water  are  obtainable  at  the  Palmer  Wharf. 


New  Rochelle,  with  its  two  harbors  and  many  clubs,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  yachting  centres  on  the  Sound.  Its  regatta  days  give 
the  shore-loving  citizens  opportunity  to  learn  from  ocular  evidence  how  the  happier,  web-footed  half  of  mankind  takes  its  recreation 
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!  There  is  a  dock  at  Mianus, 

i  but  the  river  above  Cos  Cob 
is  navigable  only  at  high 
tide  and  with  local  knowl- 
edge. The  clubhouse  of  the 
Riverside  Y.  C.  is  on  the 
east  side  of  Cos  Cob  Har- 
bor, a  half  mile  above  the 
entrance,  and  below  the  rail- 
road bridge.  There  is  good 
anchorage  here  for  boats  of 
less  than  7  feet  draft. 

STAMFORD  (Pop. 
40,000).  Although  the  har- 
bor is  important  commer- 
cially, it  is  shoal  and  much 
obstructed  by  rocks.  Ciov- 
ernment  bids  have  been  put 
out,  however,  for  dredging 
the  harbor  to  a  depth  of  12 
feet,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  digging  will  be  under 
way  early  in  the  season. 
Motor  craft  usually  anchor 
off  the  Stamford  Y.  C.  on 
Shippan  Point.  The  Texas 
Company  and  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  have  stations 
on  the  west  branch  of  the 
harbor,  and  there  also  is  lo- 
cated the  yard  of  the  Luders 
Marine  Construction  Com- 
pany, where  there  are  two 
IOC-foot  marine  railways — 
one  of  them  under  cover — 
where  boats  drawing  up  to 
8  feet  can  be  hauled  out. 
Extensive  repairs  to  hull 
and  power  plant  may  be 

consummated  here,  and  telephone  and  wharf 
facilities  are  extended  to  boatmen  who  desire  to 
take  on  coal,  water,  ice,  or  stores.  Fred  A.  TafF, 
343  Water  St.,  holds  the  Government  chart  agency 
in  Stamford. 

The  Lindstrom  Boat  Yard  on  Shippan  Point, 
a  short  distance  above  the  entrance  to  the  east 
branch  or  Ship  Canal,  has  a  railway  for  handling 
boats  drawing  up  to  5  feet.  In  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  harbor  this  plant  is  not  perfectly 
accessible. 

Stamford  is  a  large  manufacturing  city  having 
express  train  communication  with  New  York  and 
with  cities  along  the  Connecticut  shore.  The 
Davenport,  near  the  city  hall,  is  a  modern 
hotel.  There  are  several  clubs  in  the  vicinity, 
including  the  Weeburn  Golf  and  Country  Club, 
the  Woodway  Golf  Club,  the  Greenwich  Field 
Club,  and  the  Sound  Beach  Golf  and  Country 
Club. 

The  several  coves  between  Shippan  Point  and 
Moroton  Point  are  not  suitable  as  anchorages  for 
strangers,  and  there  are  no  repair  facilities  in  the 
Darien  River,  nor  in  Five-Mile  River.  The 
atter,  however,  affords  excellent  shelter  from  any 
3ut  severe  southerly  winds,  and  is  easily  entered. 
Fhere  is  a  gasolene  station  on  the  east  bank 
)f  the  river  and  provisions  in  limited  quantities 
nay  be  obtained  near  the  wharf. 
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Ladies'  day  at  the  water  spnirls  of  the  Larchmont  Yacht  Club.     1  ne  Blue  ana  wnite  p 
this  prominent  organization  enjoys  a  prestige  second  only  to  that  of  the  familiar  emblem  of  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club,  and  its  fleet  includes  many  of  the  finest  motor  craft  in  New  York  waters 


SOUTH  NORWALK,  NORWALK,  and  EAST 
NORWALK  have  a  combined  population  of 
about  28,000.  One  of  the  best  anchorages  for 
small  craft  is  behind  Wilson  Point  abreast  the 
landing  of  the  Norwalk  Y.  C.  on  Hickory  BlufF. 
This  location  is  protected  except  from  severe 
blows  from  the  southeast  quadrant,  and  at  such 
times  shelter  can  be  sought  behind  Sheffield 
Island  or  Ram  Island.  There  is  also  a  good 
harbor  of  refuge  under  Cockenoe  Island.  Gas- 
olene IS  sold  at  the  Norwalk  Y.  C,  and  water  may 
be  obtained.  There  is  a  small  store  just  above 
the  bridge  connecting  Bell  Island  with  the  main- 
land, where  groceries  and  vegetables  can  be 
purchased.  Supplies  and  provisions  of  all 
kinds  can  be  obtained  at  South  Norwalk,  and 
there  are  coal  and  gasolene  wharfs  just  below  the 
highway  bridge.  A  dredged  6-foot  channel, 
which  has  shoaled  considerably  in  recent  years, 
leads  to  East  Norwalk,  where,  before  its  destruc- 
tion by  fire,  was  located  the  East  Norwalk  Y.  C. 
Many  local  pleasure  craft  moor  at  East  Norwalk. 
At  the  entrance  to  Norwalk  River  abreast  Dor- 
Ions  Point  there  is  a  creek  crossed  by  a  lift  bridge. 
At  the  head  of  the  creek  is  a  small  repair  yard  and 
marine  railway  where  boats  may  be  taken  at 
high  water.  The  river  above  the  railway  bridge 
to  Norwalk  is  tortuous,  but  can  be  navigated  with 
local  assistance.     1  here  is  a  depth  of  10  teet  at 
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the  wharves  in  Norwalk, 
and  there  supplies  are  ob- 
tainable. The  Mahackemoe 
and  Clifford  are  the  princi- 
pal hotels  in  South  Norwalk, 
and  the  Norwalk  in  the  city 
of  that  name. 

WESTPORT-SAUGA- 
TUCK  (i><,p.  5,300).  Be- 
tween South  Norwalk  and 
Bridgeport  there  is  little 
shelter  for  boats  whose  nav- 
igators are  unacquainted 
with  local  conditions.  At 
the  entrance  to  the  Sauga- 
tuck  River,  however,  west- 
ward of  Bluff  Point  at  the 
north  end  of  Seymours 
Point,  is  an  excellent  refuge 
from  all  winds.  The  channel 
from  this  cove  up  to  Sauga- 
tuck,  although  having  good 
water,  is  not  recommended 
to  strangers  because  it  is 
winding  and  narrow.  Boats 
must  moor  fore  and  aft  in 
the  channel  as  there  is  not 
room  to  swing  with  the  tide. 
I  here  are  no  repair  facilities 
at  Saugatuck,  but  fuel,  wa- 
ter and  provisions  in  limited 
quantities  can  be  procured 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  river 
above  the  railroad  draw. 
Engine  repairs  may  be  ef- 
fected at  a  land-and-water 
garage  at  the  head  of  navi- 
gation at  Westport,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  but 
boats  which  go  up  the  river  to  this  point  at  high 
tide  must  lie  on  the  mud  at  low.  The  Compo  Inn 
on  the  Post  Road  at  Westport  is  patronized  by 
automobilists. 

SOUTHPORT,  a  residential  community,  has 
a  harbor  protected  from  any  wind,  but  the  en- 
trance to  the  dredged  channel  is  obstructed  by  a 
bar  over  which  only  3  feet  can  be  carried  at  dead 
low  water.  There  are  no  repair  facilities,  but 
gasolene,  water,  and  provisions  can  be  obtained. 
Although  most  of  the  docks  are  privately  owned, 
landing  can  he  made  at  a  wharf  in  the  rear  of  a 
brick  hardware  building  near  the  head  of  the 
harbor.  The  private  interests  which  dredged 
the  channel  entering  the  harbor  are  filling  in  a 
portion  of  the  marsh  lands  bordering  the  river, 
and  a  golf  course  will  be  laid  out  on  the  reclaimed 
ground. 

BRIDGEPORT  (Pop.  183,000).  The  city 
is  the  largest  and  commercially  the  most  im- 
portant on  the  Connecticut  shore,  and  the  harbor 
is  deep,  wide,  and  well  protected.  It  is  far  from 
being  an  ideal  haven  for  pleasure  boats,  however, 
as  the  water  and  wharves  are  dirty  and  congested 
with  steamboat  and  barge  traffic.  Strange 
though  it  may  seem,  there  is  no  marine  railway 
{Continued  on  pagf  gs) 


The  American  Yacht  Club  on  the  extremity  ol  Rye  Neck.  N.  Y.,  is  a  popular  rendezvous  for  pleasure  craft  of  motor  and  sail  power.  Uunng  the  season  the  club  main- 
tains an  excellent  restaurant  for  the  use  of  its  members  and  visitors,  and  is  equipped  to  provide  provisions,  fuel,  and  other  necessities  of  cruising  life  to  motor  boatmen 


The  House  THAT 
IVILL  SAP'S  COAL 

"By  T{AYNE  ^ylDAMS 


The  fireplace  should  not  be  too  shallow, 
otherwise  the  smoke  will  find  its  way 
into  the  room  instead  of  up  the  chimney 


TO  ONE  who,  in  common  with 
the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces,  had  the  fortune  of  ex- 
periencing the  rigors  of  wmter 
in  "sunny  France,"  the  remembrance 
of  the  century-old  stone  houses  in 
which  he  was  billeted  will  be  always 
poignant.  The  old  villages  seem  in  re- 
trospect to  be  fairer  than  they  really 
were,  with  all  the  mud  and  the  rain  and 
the  cold  of  the  long  winter.  But  how- 
ever one  may  sentimentalize,  there  is 
always  one  ineffaceable  memory — the 
billet  was  cold. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  us,  coming  recently  from 
Europe  with  its  underheated  houses,  have  been 
surprised  disagreeably  to  find  that  the  American 
house  is  often  overheated.  In  spite  of  all  the 
misery  we  are  supposed  to  endure  at  the  hands 
of  the  black-hearted  janitor  who  refuses  to  give 
us  heat,  the  fact  remains  that  our  houses  are 
often  overheated.  This  excess  does  not  mean, 
necessarily,  that  we  suffer — although  the  doctor 
will  insist  that  overheating  is  unhealthful — but  it 
does  mean  that  we  are  not  using  our  heating 
facilities  economically;  that  we  are  using  too  much 
coal  or  that  we  are  not  sufficiently  wise  or  in- 
structed to  use  our  heaters  so  as  fully  to  proHt  by 
them. 

It  helps  a  bit  to  understand  this  if  ycni  consider 
the  difference  of  climatic  conditions  in  countries 
such  as  France  and  England  and  our  own,  partic- 
ularly in  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States. 
Our  climate  changes  rapidly  from  extremes  of 
heat  to  extremes  of  cold. 

'\17'HEN  you  come  to  plan  and  build  your 
^  '  house,  there  is  always  one  essential  prin- 
ciple to  keep  in  sight:  the  house  must  be  well  and 
tightly  built.  If  it  isn't  well  built,  all  the  intelli- 
gence shown  in  the  planning  arrange- 
ment may  be  as  nothing.  One  cannot 
take  a  house  which  is  badly  built  and 
thoughtlessly  planned  and  expect  to  heat  it 
economically.   The  age  of  miracles  is  past. 

However,  we  can  do  certain  things  to 
remedy  even  the  worst  of  cases.  First  of 
all,  it  is  worth  noting  that  there  are, 
roughly,  three  ways  of  heating  a  house:  by 
fireplaces  and  stoves;  by  hot  air;  and  by 
hot  water  or  steam.  Naturally  there  may 
be  different  combinations  of  all  these 
methods. 

The  fireplace,  which  fills  a  large  place  in 
the  romance  of  the  domestic  history  of 
the  race,  is  a  defective  institution.  Yet 
It  is  the  only  method  of  heating  which  has 
much  sentiment  connected  with  it.  No 
one  can  imagine  a  family  seated  before 
the  steam  boiler  or  the  hot-air  furnace  and 
getting  out  of  either  any  esthetic  enjoy- 
ment. No — we  need  the  fireplace;  but  we 
must  use  it  with  caution  and  it  should  be 
reinforced  by  a  furnace  in  the  cellar. 


Radiators  need  not  ncccssai)ly  In  an  eyesore.  When  con- 
cealed in  this  manner  they  serve  admirably  as  a  window  seat 


'  I  ''HE  difficulties  with  the  fireplace  are  num- 
erous.  Most  of  the  heat  goes  up  the  chim- 
ney. The  remedy  for  this  is  to  construct  the 
fireplace  so  that  it  will  throw  out  into  the  room  as 
much  heat  as  possible.  To  do  this  the  fireplace 
should  not  be  too  deep.  Having  said  this,  let 
us  say  also  the  contrary:  the  fireplace  should  not 
be  too  shallow,  otherwise  it  will  smoke.  This  is 
important.  For  generations  mankind  has  asked 
the  question,  "What  shall  I  do  to  stop  my  fire- 
place from  smoking?"  The  rules  for  the  pro- 
portioning of  fireplaces  are  to  be  found  in  the 
handbooks  and  it  may  be  said  of  them  that  they 
work  as  well  as  most  rules.  But  if  your  fireplace 
does  not  draw  well  and  if  you  are  not  getting  from 
it  the  heat  that  you  should,  there  are  a  few  things 
that  can  be  done.  The  flue  can  be  cleaned,  thus 
bettering  the  draft.  If  there  is  too  great  a  draft, 
this  may  be  controlled  by  the  damper.  If  the 
fireplace  has  a  down  draft  which  chills  the  room, 
this  may  often  be  remedied  by  placing  a  cowl 
at  the  top  of  the  chimney,  the  opening  of  the  cowl 
arranged  to  face  in  the  direction  of  the  prevail- 
ing wind.  A  common  cause  of  down  drafts  is 
that  fireplaces  are  built  without  throat  dampers. 
1  here   are   always   currents   of  air  circulating 


M<«1l!  arrangement  of  cellar,  showing  from  right  to  left,  hot-water  supply  heater,  tank 
and  regulator,  square  steam  boiler,  and  temperature  control  connecting  to  living  rooms 


Neither  should  it  be  too  deep,  as 
in  that  event  the  heat  goes  up  the 
chimney  instead  of  into  the  room 


through  the  house  and  these  move- 
ments of  air  will  often  drag  down  cold 
air  through  a  chimney  in  which  there  is 
no  fire  and  which  is  not  provided  with 
a  damper.  Finally,  if  the  fireplace} 
opening  is  too  large  for  the  flue,  we  can 
diminish  the  size  of  the  opening  by  the' 
use  of  an  ingenious  contrivance  in- 
vented by  Mr,  Greeley,  the  Boston 
architect.  This  screen  not  only  reduces, 
the  size  of  the  opening  to  conform  to| 
the  capacity  of  the  flue,  but  it  brings, 
the  fire  closer  to  the  room. 

The  use  of  the  fireplace,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  not  an  economical  method  of 
heating.  But  the  fireplace  has  a  peculiar  charm 
that  makes  it  much  appreciated  as  an  element  of 
design  and  decoration  in  house  planning,  and  it 
has  even  its  economical  side  in  that  under  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  it  may  be  used  to  supple-  i 
ment  the  heater. 

'npHE  method  of  heating  the  house  by  a  hot- 
air  furnace  is  one  of  limited  usefulness  and  is 
being  supplanted  by  the  better  methods  of  steam 
and  hot-water  heating.  However,  there  are 
many  houses  which  still  use  hot  air.  Its  limi- 
tation lies  chiefly  in  that  it  can  be  used  success- 
fully only  in  houses  of  relatively  small  floor  area. 
Kidder  states  that  it  may  be  used  successfully  in 
houses  having  a  floor  area  of  1,400  square  feet. 

Perhaps  the  first  thing  to  be  thought  of  in  in- 
stalling a  hot-air  system,  is  the  location  of  the 
furnace  in  relation  to  the  points  of  the  compass. 
I  he  heater  should  be  placed  in  the  northerly  part 
of  the  cellar,  or  in  that  part  exposed  to  the  pre- 
vailing winds.  In  this  way  the  heat  of  the 
furnace  is  blown  through  the  less  exposed  parts  of 
the  house.  The  hot  air  ducts  should  rise  with  as 
few  bends  as  possible.  The  more  vertical  they  are 
the  better.  An  almost  horizontal  run  of 
twenty  feet  is  frequently  sufficient  to  de- 
stroy the  value  of  that  particular  duct  as 
a  heat  conductor.  It  is  best  if  the  fresh 
air  intake  is  so  arranged  that  the  heater 
IS  not  supplied  with  fresh  air  directly  from 
the  exterior  of  the  house.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  if  the  temperature  is  very  low  the 
outside  air  requires  a  great  deal  of  heat  to 
warm  it.  Finally,  in  the  use  of  a  hot-air 
system  it  is  advisable  to  instal  the  hot-air 
ducts  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  not  be 
in  the  exterior  walls  of  the  house,  other- 
wise they  are  easily  chilled  and  their  use- 
fulness is  a  minus  quantity. 


'  I  ^HE  care  and  understanding  of  the 
working  of  the  boiler  is,  following  the 
consideration  of  the  house  being  well  built, 
the  most  important  element  in  reaching 
the  pleasant  result  of  having  a  warm 
house  at  low  cost.  To  the  average  person 
one  heater  is  like  another;  we  can't  all  of 
us  take  the  time  to  understand  the  tech- 
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An  asbestos  covering  on  all  steam  and  hot  water  pipes 
will  be  found  an  important  aid  in  economizing  heat 


nical  problems  of  heatino;  or  to  be  familiar  with  the 
countless  makes  of  heatmg  devices.  But  if  we  are 
interested  in  heating  the  house  economically,  we 
can  do  this:  once  the  heater  is  installed,  we  can  at- 
tempt to  understand  it.  We  can  treat  it  as  a 
friend  or  as  an  enemy.  It  will  repay  in  kind  the 
attention  we  give  it  (as  a  rule).  This  sullen  look- 
ing adjunct  to  the  domestic  circle  has  "tempera- 
ment." What  we  ordinarily  do  is  to  turn  the  old 
thing  over  to  the  mercies  of  a  janitor  or  a  servant 
and  forget  all  about  it.  1  he  janitor  or  the  servant, 
neither  of  whom  has  taken  a  college  degree  in 
mechanical  engineering,  and  neither  of  whom  has 
any  substantial  interest  in  what  you  pay  per 
annum  for  coal,  does  his  best. 

The  habit  of  waste  of  the  material  which  we 
need  to  make  life  comfortable  is  widespread 
enough.  Perhaps  we  have  had  our  common 
fault  of  wastefulness  so  dinned  in  our  ears  of 
late  that  we  are  beginning  to  become  insensible 
to  it.  Nevertheless  we  do  waste — and  we  waste 
a  lot.  Boilers  made  in  America  are  run  in 
Europe  with  a  smaller  consumption  of  coal  than 
that  used  here  in  order  to  obtain  the  same  degree 
of  efficiency.  We  could  do  the  same  thing  here. 
Engineers  will  tell  us  that  we  burn  too  much  coal 
because  we  don't  know  how  to  regulate  our 
heaters.  In  addition  to  this,  we  do  not  regulate 
our  heaters  so  that  they  follow  the  changes  in  the 
temperature. 


Two  eyesores,  the  stove  and  the  radiator,  that  would  not 
be  tolerated  around  the  house  if  they  were  not  useful 


CO  MUCH  for  the  heater.  Whether  the 
house  is  warm  or  not  depends  greatly  on 
the  location  of  the  registers  or  radiators.  Their 
disposition  should  be  regtihited  according  to  the 
position  of  the  rooms  of  tiie  house  in  relation  to 
the  prevailing  winter  winds. 

In  houses  ot  ordinary  construction  air  passes  in 
around  the  window  openings  so  as  to  give  one 
complete  change  of  air  every  hour.  This  in  it- 
self is  not  a  bad  thing — under  normal  conditions 
of  moderate  temperature  and  wind.  Under 
those  conditions  we  don't  object  to  a  little  fresh 
air.  But  it  is  when  the  snows  gather,  backed  up 
by  a  sixty-mile  gale,  that  we  notice  that  the  at- 
mosphere in  the  north  rooms  has  little  in  common 
with  the  climate  of  Palm  Beach.  In  other  words. 
It  is  better  to  have  our  house  built  as  tightly  as 
w  e  can,  especially  on  the  exposed  sides,  and  make 
other  arrangements  for  the  adequate  ventilation 
i)t  the  house. 

One  of  the  common  expedients  used  to  exclude 
excess  air  and  cold  is  the  familiar  double  or  out- 
side window.  This  arrangement  gives  an  air 
space  which  has  an  insulating  value,  thereby 
reducing  the  effect  of  the  cold  outside  air.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  double  window  is  not  only 
unsightljr  but  it  usually  is  fixed  in  position  so  that 
the  value  of  the  window  as  an  o-pening  is  lost. 
And  when  a  warm  winter  day  comes  to  charm  us, 
we  can't  open  our  window  and  enjoy  it.  A 
better  way  of  securing  a  tight  window  is  by  the 
use  of  metal  weather  strips,  where  the  sash  (if  it 
be  double-hung)  runs  in  a  metal  groove  into  which 
a  metal  tongue  fits. 

'TPO  COME  back  to  our  radiators.  The 
-■■  common  form  of  cast-iron  radiator  is  un- 
doubtedly useful.  It  is,  generally  speaking,  so 
awkward  and  so  ugly  that  it  wouldn't  be  tolerated 
about  the  house  unless  it  were  useful.  Somehow 
it  is  so  often  in  the  way.  If  it  is  placed  under 
a  window,  we  can't  sit  by  the  window  unless  we 
cover  it  with  a  seat  of  some  kind — and  then  it 
gets  so  hot  that  we  don't  want  to  sit  there.  If 
we  put  it  against  a  blank  wall,  it  is  always  just 
where  you  would  like  to  place  the  bookcase  or 
the  bed.  However,  one  has  to  choose,  and  make 
the  best  of  it.  The  common  practice  is  to  locate 
the  radiator  under  a  window,  on  the  theory  that 
it  heats  the  cold  air  as  it  filters  through.  If, 
however,  i  the  windows  are  tightly  built,  there 
is  a  saving  if  the  radiator  is  placed  against 
an  interior  partition  rather  than  in  front  of  the 
window. 

As  with  windows  that  are  badly  built,  so  a 
"leaky"  floor  causes  a  waste  of  heat.  A  cold 
floor  swept  by  drafts  is  fit  only  for  a  house  in- 
habited by  people  with  wooden  legs.  Of  course 
a  cdlar  under  the  house  is  the  best  guarantee 
for  a  warm  floor.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is 
difficult  or  impossible  to  have  such  a  cellar.  In 
a  certain  old  house  I  know  a  very  tight  and 
warm  floor  was  obtained  by  laying  a  coat  ot 
plaster  between  the  rough  and  the  finish  flooring. 
Building  paper  will  accomplish  the  result  practi- 
cally as  well. 

npHE  problem  of  heating  is  intimately  rt hired 
to  that  of  ventilation.  \\  lictlur  we  instal 
the  hot-air  or  the  hot-w  ater  or  the  steam  system 
of  heating,  we  should  arrange  for  ventilation 
independent  of  the  normal  ventilation  w  hich  is 
obtained  from  the  windows.  If  we  take  in  fresh 
outside  air  which  has  a  zero  temperature  it  will 
be  harder  to  heat  than  air  w  hich  has  a  tempera- 
ture of  32°.  It  is  a  good  arrangement  to  have  a 
plenum  chamber — that  is  a  portion  of  the 
cellar — shut  off  from  the  working  rooms,  which 
acts  as  an  air  reservoir.  The  air  in  this  chamber 
is  drawn  from  the  outside  air,  but  inasmuch  as 
the  ciiamber  is  adjacent  to  the  warm  cellar  rooms 
the  air  in  it  becomes  warmed.  1  hus  a  saving 
in  heating  the  air  is  eff^ectcd. 

A  most  important  aid  to  the  economizing  of 
heat  is  the  insulation  which  should  be  provided 
for  the  steam  and  hot-w  ater  pipes.  1  he  expense 
of  insulation  of  the  pipes  with  any  of  the  standard 
makes  of  asbestos  fabrication  will  be  paid  for  in  a 
few  months  by  the  saving  in  coal.  Especially 
should  those  pipes  be  covered  which  are  in  ex- 
posed positions.    I  recall  the  case  of  a  house 


The  hot  air  register  can  he  made  to  lit  unobtrusively 
into  the  wall  spaces — an  advantage  over  the  radiator 


heated  by  hot  air  in  which  certain  ducts  were 
placed  against  the  north  wall.  That  side  of  the 
house  was  so  cold  inwinterthatthehotairwas  held 
back  from  rising.  After  these  ducts  were  packed 
with  an  insulating  material,  the  register  gave  out 
heat  for  the  first  time  in  twenty  years,  thus 
fulfilling  its  mission  in  the  world. 

COURSE  all  these  suggestions  should  be 
thought  of  by  the  architect  and  the  con- 
tractor. But  theory  is  one  thing  and  actuality  is 
another.  The  heating  of  a  house  is  dependent 
upon  many  varying  factors;  the  prevailing 
winds,  the  changes  in  the  climate,  and  the  differ- 
ent uses  to  which  the  house  may  be  put,  all  have 
to  be  studied,  and  often  these  problems  can  be 
solved  only  after  the  house  is  built. 

In  the  present  article  I  have  purposely  kept 
away  from  technical  discussion  of  the  problem. 
Technical  discussions  are  uninteresting  except 
for  technical  people.  When  the  water  in  the 
bathroom  is  frozen  and  the  dining  room  has  a 
temperature  of  48°,  one  doesn't  want  to  know  a 
lot  of  statistics  about  radiating  surfaces  and  the 
velocity  of  hot  air.  He  wants  to  know  in  a 
general  way  what  the  matter  is  and  what  can 
be  done  about  it.  Perhaps  these  suggestions, 
elementary  as  they  are,  may  help  to  make  a 
a  difficult  subject  a  little  easier  for  the  home 
owner  to  understand. 


A  cane-paneled  radiator  cover  that  allows  the 
heat  to  pass  freely  while  concealing  its  source 


I'iioto^rapli  by  I*aul  Gnswold  Howts 

An  insect  which  is  practically  unknown  to  any  one  but  the  student  'of  natural  science.  These  little  creatures,  called  collembolids,  are  shown  over  ten  times 
their  natural  size.  Some  idea  of  their  smallness  may  be  gained  by  comparison  with  the  nickel  in  the  background,  upon  which  hundreds  of  them  could  sit 
comfortably.  They  are  also  known  as  spring-tails,  owing  to  their  mode  of  locomotion  when  in  a  hurry,  which  consists  of  an  automatic  catch  and  spring  under 
the  body  which  at  each  leap  hurls  them  a  hundred  times  their  own  length.  They  occur  throughout  the  world,  wherever  there  is  grass  or  moss  or  leaves 

OiyT^  V^QyiTURE  CONTEST 

The  three  photographs  reproduced  herewith,  while  they  failed  to  win  the  prize,  were  nevertheless  highly  commended  by  the  Committee  of  Selection 
both  for  the  unusualness  of  the  subject  and  for  photographic  excellence.  A  new  Nature  Contest  is  now  being  held,  the  winner  of  which  will  receive 
$100  for  the  best  heretofore  unpublished  photograph  of  animal,  insect,  or  bird  life  in  its  logical  setting.  Contest  to  close  June  ist.  All  photographs 
should  be  carefully  marked  vvitli  owner's  name  and  address  on  each  and  addressed  to  Photographic  Competition,  Country  Life,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


Photographs  by  Howard  Taylor  Middleron 

A  marsh  hawk  diving  from  on  high  into  a  corn  shock  after  held  mice  Crows  mobbing  a  screech  owl.   When  night  falls,  however,  the  owl  becomes  the  aggressor 
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ISlOTt 

BETTER  ROADS 


HAT  did  the  teamster  see 
In  old  days,  driving  his  heavy  loads 
From  farm  to  town,  over  hills  and  prairies, 
Through  mud  and  flood  and  storm  and  washout. 
By  wood-roads  and  highroads  and  the  great 

National  Highways  from  State  to  State, 
His  strong  horses  straining  and    sweating  through 

dust  or  mire — 
What  did  that  hardy  teamster  see 
On  those  long,  hard  roads  behind  his  laboring  team? 

Across  the  years  he  saw  a  vision, 

Prophetic,  happy,  haunting  and  inspired — 

A  Vision  of  Better  Roads  in  the  days  that  were  to  be. 

He  saw  broad,  smooth  highroads  running  everywhere 

in  a  vast  network  over  the  country, 
Roads   without   dust   or   mud   or  weariness  or  the 

constant  labor  of  repair, 
Roads  pleasant  and  swift  to  travel. 
Roads  clean  and  safe  and  paved, 

Leading  to  great  cities  and  friends  and  business  and 
on  adventurous,  delightful  journeys, 

All  over  this  broad,  beautiful  land. 

He  saw  himself  and  his  wife  going  and 

returning  Over  these  fair  highways. 

Making,  trips  to  town  for  shopping  or 
pleasure; 


He  saw  his  boys  and  girls  going  to  better  schools, 

and  better  satisfied  with  their  home; 
He  saw  an  end  to  dreariness  and  monotony 
and  isolation; 

He  saw  his  produce  carried  quickly  to  market,  and 

anything  he  needed  brought  as  quickly 

back  to  his  own  door; 
He  saw  happiness,  comfort  and  prosperity  in  that 

Vision  of  Better  Roads — 
I  he  vision  of  things  which  his  energy  and 

resourcefulness  and  courage  are  to-day 

bringing  to  pass. 


If  your  community  does  not  yet  enjoy  the  benefits  of  good  high- 
ways, write  at  once  to  our  nearest  office  for  information  regard- 
ing good  roads  that  should  interest  every  citizen. 
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The 
Blue 
Cross 


The  Blue  Cross  Society  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  adopted  a 
splendid  system  of  rewarding  drivers  and  teamsters  for  taking 
good  care  of  their  horses  and  mules.  It  has  established  a  "Blue 
Cross  Honor  Roll  for  Horses  and  Mules"  on  which  is  inscribed 
the  name  of  the  well-cared  for  animals  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  careful 
owner  or  driver.  Animals  on  the  honor  roll  wear  in  their  bridles  the  honor 
medal,  which  is  a  blue  cross  set  in  a  rosette  about  two  inches  in  diameter, 
and  the  horses  seem  to  take  as  much  pride  in  winning  the  coveted  medal  as 
their  owners  do  in  having  them  win  it. 


Banking  The  New  York  State  Bankers'  Association  for  a  number  of 
and  years  has  actively  cooperated  with  the  New  York  State 

Agriculture     College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca  in  stimulating  the  interest 
of  the  boys  and 

THE  NATURE  CONTEST  CLOSES  JUNE  1st. 
WE  have  anounced  dur-     pay  $ioo.    Photographs  entered 


Fortune's  That  popular  favor  at  best  is  fickle  and  variable  was  clearly 
Fickle  proved  at  the  recent  annual  exhibition  of  the  Westminster 

Smile  Kennel  Club  in  New  York.    A  wire-haired  fox  terrier  was 

judged  the  best  dog  in  the  show  with  a  greyhound  in  reserve. 
Now  the  popularity  of  the  wire-haired  fox  terrier,  while  at  times  it  has 
slumped,  has  been  on  the  whole  exceedingly  high,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  greyhound — which,  however,  is  more  in  favor  across  the  water  than 
with  us.  But  what  has  become  of  the  one-time  all  popular  pug?  Or  the 
Newfoundland,  beloved  of  our  childhood,  or  the  Gordon  setter.'  Formerly 
at  each  show  there  were  bunches  of  these  favorites.  There  was  exactly  one 
exhibit  of  each  at  the  show.  Chows,  West  Highlands,  police  dogs,  and 
Sealyhams  have  usurped  their  place,  and  the  popularity  of  these  breeds  steadily 
grows.    And  the  dachshunds  and  collies  seem  to  have  lost  favor  as  well. 

Le  rot  est  mort,  vive  le  roi  ! 


girls  in  Junior  Project  Work  in 
Calf,  Pig,  and  Sheep  Clubs,  and 
Garden  and  Home  Economic  pro- 
jects. This  year  the  Association, 
through  the  generosity  of  a  num- 
ber of  its  former  presidents,  is 
offering  extremely  generous  prizes 
to  the  boys  and  girls  doing  the 
best  work  in  the  various  projects, 
to  be  awarded  at  the  end  of  the 
New  York  State  Fair  which  will 
be  held  at  Syracuse  next  fall. 
The  prizes  will  be  exhibited  in 
connection  with  the  exhibits  sent 
by  boys  and  girls  from  the  var- 
ious counties  in  the  state  where 
clubs  are  organized. 


ing  the  preceding  months, 
Country  Life 
is  especially  anx- 
ious to  obtain 
striking  photo- 
graphs of  nature 
subjects.  For 
the  best  hitherto 
unpublished 
photograph  of 
animal,  bird,  or 
insect  life  in  its 
logical  setting, 
received  before 
June  1st,  Coun- 
try Life  will 


may  be  of  any  size,  but  must 
be  printed  on 
smooth  paper, 
preferably  solio 
or  glossy  velox, 
and  must  be  ad- 
dressed "Photo- 
graphic Compe- 
tition, Country 
Life,  Garden 
City,N.Y."  The 
owner's  full  name 
and  address 
should  be  on 
the  back  of  each 
photograph. 


The  American  With  an  enroll- 
Iris  ment  of  250  en- 

Society  thusiasts,  this 

new  flower  as- 
sociation was  organized  at  a  meet- 
ing at  The  New  York  Botanical 
Garden  on  January  29,  1920. 
Plans  are  already  under  way  to 
cooperate  in  the  establishment  of 
trial  and  show  gardens  in  many 
sections  of  the  country-,  and  to 
assist  local  clubs  in  their  iris 
exhibitions.  A  broad,  generous 
policy  was  adopted,  and  the 
organization  should  prove  of  value 
to  all  but  the  most  casual  gar- 
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DmiVitions  ot'  Ceorc^ian  Days 
at  the  t^aiupton  Shops 


THIS  delightfully  livable  morning  room  with  its 
glimpse  of  a  breakfast  porch  and  garden  beyond, 
reflects  the  influence  of  the  late  eighteenth  century  de- 
signers and  is  a  harmonious  setting,  both  for  the  delicate 
satinwood  furniture  by  Sheraton  and  for  the  more  lux- 
urious adaptations  which  meet  the  needs  of  to-day. 

At  the  Hampton  Shops  you  will  find  a  collection  of 
fine  antiques  representative  of  every  worth  while  deco- 
rative phase  as  well  as  the  Hampton  fac-similes  which 
are  worthy  of  their  originals  not  only  in  design  and 
coloring,  but  also  in  that  integrity  of  construction  and 
perfection  of  handwork  which  gave  intrinsic  value  to 
the  pieces  handed  down  by  Chippendale. 

This  collection,  assembled  with  suitable  textiles  and 
accessories,  offers  full  scope  for  expressing  the  prefer- 
ences and  personalities  of  our  patrons,  while  the  dis- 
criminating knowledge  of  the  Hampton  decorators  is  at 
your  command  in  the  arrangement  of  a  grouping,  or  in 
planning  and  carrying  out  the  complete  interior  of  your 
home. 


RampuoniSlinpg 
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Exclusive 
J5  East  S2"^  Street, 

NEW  YOW-IO. 


dener,  for  an  iris  of  some  sort  will  be  found  in  almost  any  garden.  Few 
flowers  give  a  greater  sheet  of  bloom  in  a  wider  range  of  colors,  and  there 
are  an  infinite  number  of  varieties  from  which  to  choose. 

For  Following  the  request  of  last  year  with  regard  to  sending 

Devastated  seeds  to  the  American  Committee  for  Devastated  France,  we 
France  '•^^         readers  to  add  a  few  packets  of  anything  they 

choose  to  their  orders  for  seed,  these  to  be  sent  to  the 
Comite  Americain,  15,  Boulevard  Lannes  (XVI^)  Paris,  France,  whence  they 
will  be  distributed  into  the  devastated  regions.  The  need  is  still  great  and 
urgent,  and  no  amount  is  so  small  that  it  will  fail  of  appreciation.  Such 
seeds  as  may  be  left  after  planting  your  own  garden  might  well  be  sent  also. 

Agriculture  Realizing  that  often  from  their  very  nature  the  pamphlets 
and  the  which  they  issued  were  dry  and  not  as  widely  read  as  they 
Movies  might  be,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  had  a  series  of 

sixty-seven  films  of  moving  pictures  made  for  public  distribu- 
tion, by  means  of  which  it  hopes  to  teach  the  newest  and  most  up-to-date 
methods  of  farming  and  agriculture.  Some  of  these  films  include  "Dust 
Explosions  in  Mills  and  Elevators,"  "Cotton,"  "The  Leaf  Disease  in 
Potatoes,"  "the  Charge  of  the  Tick  Brigade,"  and  "Uncle  Sam's  Pig 
Club  Work."  The  photograph  reproduced  herewith  is  from  the  film 
"Grazing  Industry  in  the  National  Forests." 

A  Wrinkle  When  our  pioneer  forefathers  built  themselves  log  cabins 
in  Rustic  the  question  of  how  to  prevent  the  bark  from  scahng  off 

Construction  ^^'"^^        probably,  one  of  the  problems  that  made 

life  diflicult.  Often,  no  doubt,  when  they  had  use  for  the 
bark,  they  peeled  the  timbers  purposely;  otherwise,  if  it  loosened  and  fell  off 
that  was  all  there  was  to  it.  To-day  when  log  cabins  and  other  rustic 
structures  are  built  more  for  the  sake  of  their  artistic  attractiveness  than 


Scene  from  a  moving  picture  film  showing  the  grazing  industries  in  the  Na- 
tional Forests,  which  the  Government  has  had  made  for  pubhc  distribution 

for  utilitarian  considerations,  things  are  different.  The  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  even  conducted  an  investiga- 
tion to  determine  how  best  to  keep  timbers  from  shedding  their  shaggy 
coats.  Four  methods  have  suggested  themselves,  or  are  suggested  by  the 
experimenters,  for  attaining  the  desired  result.  First,  the  bark  may  be 
tacked  or  nailed  on  whenever  most  convenient,  with  fair  chances  of  success. 
Second,  the  bark  will  tend  to  adhere  if  the  timbers  are  cut  late  in  the  sum- 
mer, doubly  scored  by  having  narrow  strips  of  bark  cut  off  on  two  sides  for 
their  entire  length,  piled  loosely,  and  allowed  to  season  until  the  following 
spring  or  summer  before  they  are  used.  Third,  proceed  as  just  outlined, 
and  in  addition  paint  the  ends  of  the  logs,  the  stripped  portions,  and  all 
knots  with  creosote,  one  coat-just  after  the  logs  are  cut,  another  a  few  days 
before  they  are  used.  Fourth,  cut  timbers  in  late  summer,  pile  loosely  as 
suggested  above,  do  not  score  but  nail  the  bark  on  after  the  logs  are  in 
position,  using  one  large-headed  nail  to  every  square  foot  of  surface  and 
painting  the  heads  gray  to  match  the  bark  as  nearly  as  possible.  Any  one  of 
these  sounds  rather  bothersome,  but  as  the  alternative  of  a  domicile  that 
looks  as  though  it  had  the  mange  or  were  molting,  it  will  probably  be  con- 
sidered worth  all  it  costs. 

British  Great  Britain,  always  careful  of  its  wild-life  and  a  pioneer 

Wild-Life  among  nations  in  protecting  it,  has  taken  determined  steps  to 
Protection  prevent  the  slaughter  of  wild  birds  for  the  milliner.  A  bill 
introduced  five  years  ago  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
birds,  skins,  and  feathers,  has  passed  its  second  reading  in  Parliament  by  a 
vote  of  297  to  15,  and  should  soon  be,  it  is  hoped,  put  into  force. 
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Sweaters  and  Scarfs 

A  touch  of  bright  color,  a  soft,  harmonizing  comple- 
ment to  the  spring  or  summer  costume — always  an  indi- 
vidual modish  note  can  be  introduced  through  the  popu- 
lar sweater  in  its  amazing  variety  of  styles  and  shades. 

Chiffon  Alpaca,  Tuxedo  model,  as  illustrated,  in 
Black,  White,  Navy,  Henna,  Rose,  Copen,  Purple, 
Jade,  Lavender,  Tan,  and  Corn,  $19.50 

Chiffon  Alpaca,  slip-on  model,  V  neck  or  with  collar, 
in  Navv,  Henna,  Copen,  Purple,  Lavender,  Tan, 
Com,  Rose,  Black,  or  White,  $15.75 

Shetland  Weave,  Tuxedo  model,  in  Black,  White, 
Navy,  Camel,  Copen,  Rose,  Wisteria,  Puri)le,  Black 
with' White,  Hrown  Heather,  $15.75 

Shetland  Weave,  Mohair  Yarn,  slip-on  model,  V  neck. 
Sash  and  pockets,  in  Black,  White,  Silver,  Navy, 
Copen,  Reindeer,  Camel,  Lavender,  Turquoise, 
Brown,  and  Green  Heather,   $12.50 

Camel's  Hair,  with  brushed  Tuxedo  roll,  natural 
color  only,  $27.50 

Pure  Silk  slip-on  model  with  V  neck,  short  sleeves 
with  fringe  and  sash,  fancy  weave,  in  Black,  White, 
Navy,  Dark  Brown,  Orchid,  Pink,  and  Beige,  $50.00 

Pure  Silk  slip-on  with  square  neck  in  Navy,  Beige, 
Raison,  Pink,  Brown,  Black,  and  White,     .  $60.00 

Pure  Silk  Tuxedo  model,  fancy  weave,  finished  with 
smart  plaid  ef?ect  on  solid  grounds  in  Navy,  Beige, 
Dark  Brown,  Black  with  White,  and  White  with 
Black,  $75.00 

Practical  Scarfs 

Camel's  Hair  Scarf,  medium  size,  $5.95 

Sttiped  Scarf  of  Camel  and  Brown,  medium  size,  $7.50 
Large  size,  $16.50 

White  Mohair  Scarf,  me'dium  size,  $6.75.  Large 
size,  $8.50 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 


Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 


34th  and 
33d  Streets 


FRIENDLY  SPYING 

By  MARGARET  EMERSON  BAILEY 


Reg.  Trade  Mark 


N  THE  formal  days  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury every  visit  to  a  garden  was  a  personally 
conducted  tour.  There  was  no  dropping  in 
and  poking  about  in  our  intrusive  modern  fashion;  no  roving  eye  caught  and 
drawn  by  some  glad  bit  of  color;  no  triumph  of  discovery.  Perspectives  in 
those  days  were  solemn  matters  and  permitted  of  no  prying.  Vistas  repelled 
all  unmannerly  advances  and  allowed  no  intimacies  of  approach.  One  was 
led  with  decorous  steps  from  labyrinth  to  grotto,  from  grotto  on  to  wilder- 
ness in  an  unswerving  circuit  designed  to  prove  an  artificial  stimulus  to 
varying  moods.  No  pleasant  progress  that,  made  under  the  close  scrutiny  of 
a  guide,  who  found  the  test  of  one's  gentility  in  one's  manner  of  response. 

And  yet  it  could,  it  seems,  be  made  with  gayety,  for  there  was,  the  story 
goes,  a  prankish  gentleman  who  had  access  to  Pope's  garden  from  a  strat- 
egic position  at  the  rear,  and  who  with  every  show  of  innocence  and  flattery 
would  lead  his  guests  through  the  famous  Twickenham  garden  by  a  rever- 
sal of  its  intended  order,  upsetting  its  perspectives,  despoiling  its  vistas, 
routing  its  moods,  and  provoking  its  ill-tempered  little  owner,  "the  wicked 
wasp,"  to  sally  forth  to  implant  what  proved  to  be  an  ineffectual  sting. 

THERE  are  no  formalities  to  my  own  little  garden  and  yet,  I  must  con- 
fess, I  would  not  want  that  gentleman  residing  at  my  gates.  No,  not 
at  either;  whether  in  the  rear  it  led  to  wilderness,  or  in  front  to  what  in  the 
elegance  of  his  own  language,  he  would  term  my  desert.  I,  too,  wish  to 
lead  my  guests  on  a  personally  conducted  tour.  My  motive,  however,  is 
humility,  not  pride.  I  desire  not  to  display  but  to  conceal,  and  the  test  is  of 
my  own  gentility  not  theirs.  Am  I  to  let  them  chance  alone  on  that  long, 
arid  strip  of  iris  which  lines  my  pathway  and  which  when  out  of  bloom, 
despite  all  efforts  spent  at  furbishing,  is  a  waste  of  rusted  spears.'  To  be 
sure,  I  do  disclaim  it  as  outlying  territory,  and  obviously  it  is  not  under  my 
control.  Yet  half  that  greeting  which  I  call  out  from  my  doorstep  is  to 
distract  the  gaze,  to  lead  visitors  well  up  the  path  before  they  have  a  chance 
to  look.  Once  there,  moreover,  I  still  try  to  put  on  blinders.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ant prospect,  that  first  border,  circling  from  maple  tree  to  little  cedar,  and 
flanked  all  the  way  by  its  green  hedge.  In  June,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  en- 
tranced by  the  anchusa,  bright  against  the  fir  tree  and  showering  in  great 
sprays  its  flowers  of  gentian  blue;  or  by  the  stretch  of  salmon  pink  sweet 
William  among  which  the  campanulas  lift  snowy  chalices,  and  white  prim- 
roses droop  their  delicately  tinted  heads.  No  clashing  color  there,  not  even 
later,  when  it  is  a  mass  of  subtly  blended  phlox.  For  one  not  given  to  re- 
strictions. It  represents  an  admirable  effort  to  harmonize  and  to  subdue. 
But  it  is  my  one  fling  at  estheticism  and  my  guests  must  look  ahead,  for 
behind  them  I  hope  safely — is  a  gorgeous  patch  of  zinnias.  If  they  turn 
they  will  ask  me  m  a  moment,  their  reproof  veiled  with  politeness,  if  I  have 
never  tried  the  pastel  shades.  Nor  will  any  protestation  on  my  part 
that  to  me  a  zinnia  bed  looks  peaked  when  it  is  put  on  diet,  reinstate  me  as  a 
person  of  good  taste.  Have  they  not  as  evidence  against  me  those  tawny 
oranges  and  dull  magentas.'  If  I  like  them  in  their  garishness,  this  place  is 
in  the  cutting  garden,  not  where  in  the  early  morning  I  can  see  them  flaunt- 
ing in  the  sunlight,  the  bumble  bees  tumbling  over  their  great  scarlet  cones. 

When  my  guests  pass  through  the  arch,  moreover,  and  come  upon  my 
yellow  border,  I  must  follow  close  at  heel.  Even  as  it  is,  the  chances  are  that 
they  will  overlook  the  Iceland  poppies,  the  primroses,  and  yellow  loose- 
strife, all  proper  garden  flowers.  Their  eye  will  fall  in  disapproval  on  the 
tarnished  gold  of  tansy  or  the  black-eyed  Susans  which  they  will  think  have 
wandered  in  upon  me  from  the  roadside  or  strayed  in  from  neighboring  ftelds. 
I  must  be  there  to  tell  them  that  both  were  diligently  sought  for,  lifted  with 
protestation  from  surroundings  where  they  felt  themselves  at  home,  and 
encouraged  to  accommodate  themselves  to  a  more  cultivated  life. 

And  the  blue-weed  in  the  border  just  beyond,  first  cousin  to  anchusa, 
but  descendant  of  some  rude  pioneering  branch;  are  my  guests  not  to  know 
that,  at  the  risk  of  ridicule,  I  stopped  for  it  at  a  grimy  little  station,  a  mere 
place  for  backing  and  filling,  and  lifted  it  from  the  cinders  in  which,  with 
rough  hardihood,  it  chose  to  live?  They  will  not  see,  unless  I  tell  them,  that 
it  is  needed  by  the  yellow  daisies,  that  its  uncouthness  and  unconsciousness 
of  its  coarse  beauty  lend  a  contrast  to  the  daisies'  airy  and  sophisticated 
grace. 

BUT  while  such  arrangements  for  the  most  part  have  been  planned 
and  have  reason  behind  their  apparent  shiftlessness,  what  am  I  to 
say  when  they  walk  throup-h  my  rose  garden  and  are  halted  by  a  mullein 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  path?  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain:  they  must  not 
treat  with  violence  that  stalwart  sentinel.  The  countersign,  I  have  dis- 
covered, is  a  friendly  hand  laid  on  its  great  stalk  and  woolly  leaves.  While, 
moreover,  its  protection  was  never  sought  for,  and  all  unasked  it  mounted 
guard,  now  that  I  have  grown  accustomed  to  its  sharp  arrest  I  should  miss  it 
from  Its  post. 

So  it  is  that  wherever  my  visitors  may  wander,  there  are  matters  that 
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must  be  explained.  The  pea  bed  that  has  run  to  poppies !  Why,  they  can- 
not see  the  \-ines  for  ail  the  nodding  heads.  If  there  be  a  choice,  I  tell 
them  quickly,  the  preference  is  shown  to  poppies.  Peas  I  can  buy.  They 
are  in  the  market,  mere  things  of  barter.  But  wl.ere  could  I  purchase  those 
great  sombre  blooms  of  wine-dark  red.?  No,  my  garden  needs  too  much  ex- 
planation to  permit  of  any  browsing.    All  visitors  I  must  keep  close  at  hand. 

BIT  when  it  comes  to  others'  gardens,  with  true  perversity  and  little  of 
th^e  spirit  of  reciprocity,  I  like  best  to  make  my  way  alone.  If  I  am 
to  catch  their  charm  the  owner  must  not  be  there  to  distract  me  with  her 
pride  in  her  possessions.  I  must  chance  upon  her  treasures,  if  I  am  to  know 
their  worth.  I  remember  in  particular  one  time  when  I  indulged  in  friendly 
spying  when  supposedly  I  was  quite  safe  in  bed.  I  had  arrived  at  dusk, 
and  from  the  windows  I  could  see  no  garden,  only  a  stretch  of  lawn,  closely 
cropped  in  contrast  to  the  marsh  lands  which  lay  just  beyond  it,  and  twisted 
pines,  massed  dark  against  the  evening  sky.  But  in  the  room,  about  me, 
there  were  flowers  which  could  be  the  product  of  no  greenhouse;  tea  roses, 
heliotrope,  nicotiana  with  its  sweet- 
scented  stars,  little  vincas,  dead  white 
against  their  glossy  leaves. 

I  resolved  that  night  to  find  them 
growing  and  before  they  were  dis- 
played, so  at  an  early  hour  I  rose  and 
unobserved  slipped  out  upon  the 
lawn.  The  mist  had  risen  from  the 
.sea,  but  shreds  of  cloud  still  lingered 
in  the  marshlands,  and  the  pine  trees 
were  cutting  through  their  silver 
shroud.  At  first,  however,  I  could 
not  find  the  garden,  not  a  sign  of 
blossoms,  only  shrubs,  their  leaves 
sparkling  with  a  myriad  little  jets 
of  flame.  Then  suddenly  a  heavy 
fragrance  came  upon  me  —  clethra, 
its  great  feathery  spikes  still  wet 
with  dew  —  and  I  made  my  way  to 
what  had  seemed  an  impenetrable 
hedge.  There,  led  by  earthy  smells 
and  languorous  perfumes,  I  was  soon 

"\\'}kti  il  conifs  loothcrs'  K^irdcns,  with  true  i>cr\'cisi!y 


inside.  But  not  even  then  were  all  the  mysteries  revealed.  In  a  small 
enclosure  I  had  come  upon  the  roses,  some  still  pointed  buds,  others 
cupping  in  their  depths  the  radiance  of  approaching  day;  but  the  garden 
itself  was  a  labyrinth  in  the  true  sense,  no  mere  matter  of  clipped  hedges 
and  intricate  designs,  but  fashioned  out  of  natural  growth  from  clethra  and 
wild  clematis,  elusive  and  provocative,  leading  one  by  their  fragrance  to  the 
secrets  which  they  held  bej'ond.  Sometimes  they  opened  out  upon  a  pfos- 
pect  of  gold-banded  lilies,  their  spotted  petals  and  bronze  stamens  just  un- 
folding to  the  first  pale  ray  of  sunlight,  or  upon  begonias,  so  low  the  sun  had  I 
not  yet  reached  them,  but  flaming  like  great  moths  which  had  ventured  ' 
forth  into  some  tropic  twilight.  At  times  they  closed  in  upon  a  niche  of 
green  where,  as  though  left  undisturbed,  tall  ferns  uncurled  their  fronds 
among  a  tracery  of  leaves.  And,  suddenly,  when  1  had  grown  accustomed  to 
the  dimness  and  the  shadows,  I  came  out  upon  the  world  ablaze,  the  sky 
bare  and  cloudless  overhead,  and  below  me,  beyond  a  rosy  stretch  of 
mallow,  the  glitter  of  the  sea.  Later  in  the  day  I  revisited  the  garden, 
but  the  praise  which  I  expressed  then  to  my  hostess  was  not  for  its 

noon-tide  beauty  as  I  saw  it  with 
her  guidance,  but  for  that  which 
stealthily  and  unobserved,  I  had 
chanced  on  earlier,  born  of  a  magic 
hour. 

In  these  autumn  days  when  my 
cottage  is  closed  already  for  the 
winter,  but  the  garden  is  still  bloom- 
ing as  though  it  had  laid  by  a  store 
of  gold,  I  like  best  to  think  about 
that  stolen  ramble.  It  gives  me  con- 
fidence. Is  It  possible  that  my  gar- 
den which  is  now  unguarded  has  not 
needed  my  protection;  that  chance 
visitors,  come  in  upon  it  from 
the  roadside,  responding  to  an  in- 
vitation more  prodigal  than  mine, 
will  find  a  beauty  for  themselves  in 
its  haphazard  growth,  a  charm 
which  I  myself  perhaps,  by  reason 
of  my  stewardship,  have  but  half- 
guessed  ? 


I  like  i)csl  If)  m;ikf-  my  way  ak>ne" 


"Duck  Girl" 
©  E.  Barretlo  Parsons,  sc. 


Individual  and  appropriate  to  their 
surroundings  are  the  recent  crea- 
tions of  our  American  Sculptors 
now  being  shown  in  great  variety 
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MARMON  34 

A  motor  car  built  to  a  new 
degree  of  accuracy  —  so 
smooth  in  operation,  so  \m- 
mune  to  trouble  and  wear 
as  to  be  an  entirely  new 
experience  for  the  motor- 
ing world.    A  motor  car 
that  truly  reBects  the  great 
lessons  we  learned  in  build- 
ing aircraft  engines  for 
the  government  —  that  is 
the  new  series  Marmon  34. 
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Refined  heating  service! 


"Madame  has  never  been  down  here  before  but  this  new  boiler  has 
changed  the  basement  as  wonderfully  as  its  warmth  has  changed 
the  upstairs.  See,  it  is  so  compact,  so  neat — it  converts  the  cellar 
into  a  livable  room, 

"Its  japanned-jacket  is  so  cool  to  the  hand.  Thomas  says  the  jacket  is  asbestos- 
lined,  so  all  the  heat  is  quickly  sent  to  the  rooms,  as  needed — the  proof,  he  says, 
is  in  the  cool  smoke-pipe. 

"The  Boiler  is  automatic— Thomas  moves  a  weight  along  the  damper-rod,  and 
it  measures  out  the  exact  volume  of  heat  needed  upstairs — no  more,  no  less 
—it  IS  ideal." 

The  new  IDEAL  Type  **A"  Heat  Machine 


If  you  would  enjoy  a  heating  service  de  luxe 
—balmy  warmth  controlled  to  an  exact  degree, 
a  heat  machine  insulated  to  stop  coal-waste 
in  the  cellar,  long  intervals  between  firing,  a 
construction  that  outlasts  the  building  itself, 
and  a-.SO';  c  fuel  saving— you'll,  decide  at  once 
to  replace  your  present  heater  with  an  IDEAL 
Type  "A"  Boiler. 


The  exclusive  regulating  refinements  guarantee 
perfection  in  heat  development — heat  control — 
and  the  utmost  in  fuel  economy.  Our  catalog 
test-charts  prove  the  superiority  over  all  other 
makes,  domestic  or  foreign.  Its  Damper  Regu- 
lator never  forgets — it's  a  24-hour  janitor, 
watching  every  second  the  scientific  burning  of 
your  fuel  and  its  economical  distribution. 


Before  your  present  heater  gives  out,  or  if  planning  to  build,  ask  for  catalog 
of  IDEAL  Type  "A"  Sectional  Boiler  —  full  of  heating-thrift  information 
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HE  Waldorj-Ast07-ia 
does  not  rely  upon  the 
history  of  its  greatness  to 
attract  guestu  It  is  a 
greater  hotel  to-day  than 
ever  before. 
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GEORGE  ADE'S 

HAND-MADE  FABLES 

A  NEW  gathering  of  the  George  Ade 
Fables,  each  with  a  bright  and  shining 
point  upon  which  a  human  foible  is  trans- 
fixed. With  the  McCutcheon  illustrations, 
it  is  a  gallery  of  American  portraits  and 
genre  pictures. 


At  all  booksellers' 


Net,  $1.60 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 

P05-ERY 

GIVES  ENDURING  CHARM 

Send  for  our  illustrated 
'catalogue  of  FlowrPofs. 
Boxes,\^ses.Bendacs.  Sundials. 
GazingGlobes.Bird  Fonts  and 
other  Artistic  Reces  for  Garden 
and  Interior  Decoration. 

GAIIOmYTERRACbTTA  G). 

3216  WALNUT  ST. PHILADELPHIA. 


MY  HOME-MADE 
GARDEN  POOL 


By  WALTER  PRICHARD  EATON 

TEN  years  ago,  on  a  rented  place,  I  had  a 
small  garden  pool  built  of  cement.  It 
was  in  sand,  requiring  no  foundation, 
and  the  cement  was  mixed  with  the  ex- 
cavated material.  Yet  even  a  decade  ago,  and 
under  these  simplest  of  conditions,  it  cost  me 
^25.  In  the  garden  that  I  am  making  now  I 
wanted  a  pool  half  again  as  large,  of  bricks 
set  in  cement,  with  a  brick  runway  bringing  the 
water  down  twenty-five  feet  from  a  wall  fountain, 
fed  by  the  overflow  from  my  spring.  The  foun- 
tain wall  was  practically  a  part  of  the  house  con- 
struction, but  to  build  the  runway  and  pool, 
which  had  to  be  sunk  in  heavy  soil,  would  have 
cost  me  to-day  probably  ^150.  At  any  rate,  I 
could  not  afford  it. 

But  I  owned  a  spade,  a  pick,  a  wheelbarrow. 
Behind  the  barn  was  a  pile  of  old  brick  with 
mossy  green  ends,  and  in  the  barn  two  dozen 
bags  of  cement  left  o\  er  from  the  house  con- 
struction. 1  here  was  also  a  pile  of  used  lumber, 
stagings,  odds  and  ends  of  all  sorts.  I  dug  a  cir- 
cular hole,  nearly  two  feet  wider  than  the  in- 
terior diameter  of  the  pool,  and  five  feet  deep, 
saving  the  top  soil,  and  throwing  out  the  lower 
soil  against  a  screen.  1  he  largest  stones  re- 
jected by  the  screen  I  put  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hole,  and  so  on  up  for  two-and-a-half  feet,  like  the 
base  of  a  macadam  road.  Then  I  set  a  piece  of 
pipe  upright  in  them,  its  top  two  feet  below  the 
surface,  and  mixed  cement  enough  to  fill  the  hole 
to  the  top  of  this  pipe — my  future  drain.  When 
the  bottom  had  set,  I  got  out  a  lot  of  boards, 
fastened  two  long  ones  in  a  cross,  and  a  second 
cross  over  them  to  bisect  the  angles,  so: 


Then  I  fastened  boards  from  point  to  point, 
making  an  octagon,  thus: 


With  a  string  around  a  nail  in  the  centre,  I  drew  a 
circle  the  size  of  the  inner  diameter  of  my  pool 
and  sawed  it  out.    Then  I  made  a  second  octagon, 
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Pitcairn  FINISHING  SPAR 

If  the  Pitcairn  finished  buildings 
and  clubs  of  America  were  gathered 
together,  they  would  make  a  city  of 
America's  finest  architecture. 

Pitcairn  Finishing  Spar,  from  business 
building  to  bungalow,  contributes  a  decisive  decorative 
distinction  that  is  lasting — the  product  of  sincere  ex- 
perienced varnish  manufacturing. 

PITCAIRN  VARNISH  COMPANY 


Export  Department 
Woolworth  Building,  New  York  City 


MILWAUKEE.  NEWARK,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

LOS  ANGELES  AND  SEATTLE 


PITTSBURGH  PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY 

Distributing  Stocks  in  All  Leading  Citiea  of  the  United  States 


New  Gladiolus 

"Marechal  Foch" 

the  most  beautiful  gladi- 
olus of  all.  A  new  form, 
unfolding  like  an  exquisite 
rosebud  with  gigantic 
flowers  measuring  six  in- 
ches across,  of  a  warm  sal- 
mon pink,  showing  six  to 
eightof  these  giant  blooms 
at  one  time  open  on  the 
stalk.  A  leader  in  its  class. 

Monster  bulbs  each  50c, 
dozen  $5.00.  Plant  from 
May  till  July. 

My  Garden  Favorites 
for  1920 

the  masterpiece  of  all  seed 
catalogues.  Write  for  your 
free  copy  to-day. 

MAURICE  FULD 

Plantsman — Seedsman 

7-C  West  45th  Street 
New  York 


ROSES      EVERGREENS  SHRUBS 

Rambler  Roses,  chditc  of  colors,  IlydranKca  Bush. 
Hy<lr;m(!ca  Snowball,  Spiraeas.  Barberry.  PINE:  Red  and 
Jack,  Norway  Spruce,  Arborvilaes.  Plants  1-2  ft.,  four  or 
more  25c.  each.  Shrubs  2-3  ft.,  Mc.  each.  Colo.  Blue 
Spruce  24-30  in.,  $5.00  each.  DELIVERED. 

Order  Now.    Catalogue  Free 
NURSERY  GARDENS  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


laid  the  first  on  it,  traced  a  second  circle,  and 
sawed  that  out.  Next  I  collected  a  heap  of 
boards  of  the  same  thickness,  and  cut  them  into 
about  thirty  two-foot  lengths,  and  nailed  them 
to  the  two  circles,  a  circle  at  the  top,  the  other  at 
the  bottom,  like  the  two  heads  of  a  drum. 

ALL  that  remained  to  do  was  to  tack  a  strip  t)f 
•  roofing  paper  around  this  drum,  to  keep 
cement  from  oozing  through  the  cracks.  Then 
I  set  this  drum  down  on  the  cement  bottom  of  the 
pool.  There  was  a  clear  space  of  about  ten  inches, 
between  it  and  the  earth  sides,  thus  forming 
the  mold. 

I  called  my  carpenter  to  come  and  help,  and  a 
boy  to  mix  cement,  so  that  we  could  work  fast. 
As  the  cement  was  dumped  into  the  mold,  we 
laid  m  the  bricks,  one  end  pushed  hard  against 
the  inner  frame,  about  a  brick's  width  apart, 
and  by  the  simple  use  of  a  level  kept  each  string 
horizontal  as  we  moved  around. 

By  using  the  cement  fairly  liquid,  and  tamping 
it  well  as  we  went,  the  mold  was  filled  solid, 
and  we  reached  the  top  string  before  night. 
For  the  top  string,  the  best  bricks  had  been  saved, 
and  the  cement  was  carefully  troweled  between 
them,  and  the  level  employed  not  only  from 
brick  to  brick,  but  on  a  straight  edge  across  the 
diameter. 

The  next  day  I  built  the  runway  myself, 
and  while  the  cement  was  setting,  I  carted 
off  the  top  soil  from  the  excavation  to  the  gar- 
den and  used  the  sifted  stuff  on  a  rear  drive. 
The  large  stone.s,  of  course,  had  been  put  back 
in  the  foundation. 

A  week  later  I  knocked  out  my  wooden  drum, 
and  there  was  my  pool,  as  round  as  a  dollar, 
with  the  mossy  brick  ends  set  in  enduring  cement 
just  rough  enough  to  give  it  character  and  to 
catch  the  moss  to  make  it  green  under  water. 
It  had  cost  me  the  wages  of  a  carpenter  and  a 
young  helper  for  one  day,  half  a  day's  teaming  of 
sand,  and  part  of  a  roll  of  roofing  paper.  It 
cost  me  less,  in  fact,  than  the  bulbs  I  have  since 
put  into  the  beds  around  it. 

More  than  that,  it  doesn't  look  shiny  and  new 
and  formal,  but  fits  the  raggedness  of  my  ancient 
apple  trees  and  the  ancient  bricks  of  my  house — 
so  far  as  any  garden  pool  fits  them!  Of  course, 
if  the  truth  were  t,old,  I  shouldn't  have  a  pool  at 
all.  But  few  of  us  have  the  courage  to  make  no 
concessions  to  the  exotic  charms  of  formal 
gardening. 

A  MARBLE  .sundial  pedestal,  of  course,  is  a 
simple  matter,  after  you  have  once  dis- 
covered that  you  don't  have  to  belong  to  the 
masons'  union  in  order  to  mix  cement.  Dig  a 
hole  deep  enough  to  guard  against  frost,  and  fill 
it  partially  up  with  rocks,  and  then  with  cement 
to  the  ground  level.  On  this  foundation  you  set 
whatever  mold  you  are  employing  for  your  base, 
and  make  your  marble  out  of  the  contents  of  a 
bag  of  white  cement  and  a  barrel  of  white  sand  or 
marble  dust.  On  this  base  you  stand  a  tile  drain 
pipe,  carefully  lined  with  lard,  and  level  it.  Then 
you  fill  it,  too,  with  the  white  cement  mixture,  set 
your  dial  plate  on  top  while  the  cement  is  soft, 
and  wait  a  week  or  more.  Then  you  rap  the  top 
edge  of  the  drain  pipe  with  a  hammer,  striking 
down,  of  course  (a  lateral  blow  will  crack  your 
cement),  and  the  pipe  cracks  and  falls  away, 
leaving  you  a  marble  column.  To  be  sure,  it  has 
no  fluting,  and  only  the  simple  capital  that  the 
flared  end  of  the  pipe  provides.  But  it  is  solid, 
shapely,  and  turns  a  lovely  ivory  white  with  the 
weather — and  you  may  grow  ampelopsis  over 
it  if  you  want  to.  I  built  one  such  dial  post  a 
few  years  ago,  of  ordinary  cement,  and  am 
building  another  now,  of  white  cement  and  mar- 
ble dust. 

The  uses  of  cement,  indeed,  are  so  many  that 
one  could  write  a  whole  book  about  them. 
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WA/i  E  R 


HOMES  with  a  Ruud  get 
hot  water  with  the  same 
speed  and  convenience  as 
they  get  cold  water.  Ruud 
Hot  Water  is  always  on  tap 
— heated  instantly  as  it  flows 
through  rust  -  proof  copper 
coils,  without  the  least  bother 
or  waiting  on  your  part. 

Your  home  needs  this 
great  convenience^ — hot 
water  in  abundance  for  bath, 
laundry,  and  kitchen.  On 

RUUD 


wash-day  alone  the  Ruud 
will  prove  its  worth  many 
times.  An  abundance  of 
steaming  hot  water,  ready 
when  you  are,  means  the 
fullest  service  from  your 
washing-machine  and  other 
modern  laundry  equipment. 

AUTOMATIC  CAS 

WATER  HEATER 


''Hot  Water  All  Over  the  House" 


The  on  and  off  of  any  hot- 
water  faucet  regulates  the 
heat  control  in  the  Ruud. 
There  cannot  possibly  be 
any  waste  of  gas. 


Ask  your  gas  company, 
plumber,  or  any  gas-appli- 
ance dealer  about  a  Ruud  for 
your  home.  There's  a  size 
to  fit  your  needs  exactly. 


Booklet  on  Ruud  Hot  Water  sent  free 

RUUD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Dept.  H  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Standardized  Gas  Water  Heaters 

Ruud  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Canada:    371  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto 
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KOHLER 

PRODUCTS  OF  PRIDE 


Homeisashrine — asanctuary — around  which 
all  that  is  best  and  truest  in  life  centers.  Here 
our  ideals,  our  hopes,  our  ambitions,  are 
shaped.  And  contributing  in  no  small  part 
to  the  atmf)sphere  of  the  home  are  the  fur- 
nishings, the  things  with  which  we  are  daily 
surrounded,  with  which  we  live  our  lives. 

Here  at  Kohler  this  sentiment  finds  enthusi- 
astic recognition,  with  the  result  that  all  our 
methods,  our  skill,  our  efforts,  are  bent  to- 
wards producing  enameled  plumbing  ware — 
bathtubs,  kitchen  sinks,  lavatories — which 
answer  not  only  the  demand  for  utility  and 
durability,  but  which  support  through  their 
beauty  and  refinement  the  ideals  out  of  which 
home  atmosphere  is  created. 

How  well  Kohler  products  conform  to  the 
vision  of  leading  architects,  to  the  craftsman- 
ship of  the  master  plumbers,  to  the  ideals  of 
the  public,  is  amply  testified  by  the  wide  ac- 
ceptance given  to  Kohler  ware,  not  only  in 
homes,  both  modest  and  pretentious,  but  in 
clubs,  hotels  and  institutions  as  well. 

All  Kohler  products  bear  the  mark  "Kohler," 
permanent  but  inconspicuous,  as  an  ever- 
lasting guarantee  of  excellence. 

KOHLER  OF  KOHLER 

Kohler  Co.,  K'jiilcr,  Wisconsin 
Shipping  Point,  Sheboygan,  V.'is. 
AND  TWELVE  A  M  F  R  I  C  A  N  BR  AN  C  H  ES 


THE  PRACTICAL  FARMHOUSE 

By-  W  ILLLAM  draper  BRINCKLOE 
Architectural  Editor,  Tm  Farm  Jimrnal 

I HAVE  just  been  studj'ing  neariy  four  thousand  sketch-plans,  sent  in  by 
farmers'  wives  from  all  over  the  United  States,  submitted  in  a  contest 
for  the  ideal  farmhouse.  And  I  am  more  than  ever  impressed  with  the 
radical  difference  between  a  suburban  cottage,  for  instance,  and  a  reallj- 
practical  farmhouse.  Architects,  builders,  stock-plan  publishers,  and  even 
manj-  farm  owners,  fail  to  realize  that  the  average  farmhouse  is  workshop, 
office,  workmen's  quarters,  social  centre,  and  home;  whereas  almost  any 
other  sort  of  house  is  just  a  home,  and  no  more.  So  it  comes  to  pass  that 
if  a  farmhouse  is  planned  and  built  without  consulting  some  intelligent  farm 
woman,  it  is  apt  to  be  as  much  of  a  failure  as  a  factory  building  planned 
without  the  advice  of  the  general  superintendent. 

When  I  first  started  to  plan  farmhouses  for  various  farm  papers,  some 
years  ago,  I  wondered  why  the  readers  weren't  more  interested  in  these 
plans.  I  realize,  now,  that  I  was  shooting  wide  of  the  target — I  didn't 
even  know  where  the  target  was!  The  principles  of  good  farmhouse  design 
are  extremely  simple,  but,  so  far,  I  have  never  seen  them  in  print. 


A  quaifil  <Aii  .Maryland  fannhw.se.  With  very  litUt  ii.itT;<..r  .-t:.j.-ri:n;(em£nt  many 
old  farmhouses  cculd  be  made  100  per  cent,  more  eflficienl  than  they  are  at  present 

SEVERAL  thousand  Country  Life  readers  will  probably  build  or  re- 
build farmhouses  this  year;  in  some  cases  for  their  own  use,  but 
generally  for  their  farm  managers  or  tenants.  "My  farm  manager  became 
restless,  and  wanted  to  leave  me,  last  fall,"  said  the  owner  of  a  magnificent 

old  Colonial  estate,  "  but 
his  wife  wouldn't  let 
him." 

"W'hy  so?"  I  asked. 
"Because  I  had  given 
them  such  a  convenient, 
well-planned  farmhouse, 
that  she  didn't  want  to 
leave  it;  she  knew  she 
probably  wouldn't  get 
one  like  it  on 'another 
farm.  .At  least,  that's 
what  she  told  me." 


Fig  I.  A  suKgestion  as  to 
how  the  first  floor  of  the 
old  farmhoiise  above 
mi({hl  be  planned  to 
ni2ike  of  it  a  modem 
farm  home 


Fi(5.  II.  Plan  for  a  bungalov/  for 
the  farm  mnnuvr  The  wash- 
rormi  is  i:  :  • '1 

there  is  a  i 
ad'\itioniil  .c. 
Tfie  farm  o        .    a      i\  re  of 
this  plan 


Exactly;  a  well-planned  farmhouse  keeps  a  good  tenant.  And  so,  I'm 
sure  you'll  be  interested  in  the  correct  principles  of  farmhouse  planning. 

Lrjok  at  accompanying  plan  Fig.  i,  and  notice,  first  of  all,  that  the  stair- 
way is  at  the  back,  instead  of  the  front;  90  per  cent,  of  the  farmers'  wives 
insist  on  this,  for  several  excellent  reasons:  "A  farm  woman  spends  much 
more  than  half  her  time  in  the  kitchen,  so  she  doesn't  want  to  walk  fifty  or 
a  hundred  feet,  extra,  every  time  she  is  called  upstairs." — "If  guests  are 
in  the  front  room,  the  men  want  to  slip  upstairs  quietly,  when  they  come  in 
from  the  fields,  and  fix  up  a  little." — "The  hired  men  can  go  to  ;md  from 
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'    -    -Tc  tellm^  raao  apart. 
.  in  lit  T*i-    Tba  a 


Specialists  we  are 

-  ^  rose  '.ovfr;. 


.  ONARD 

<^J^i.T  ROSES 

-  BLOOM 

They   are    guaranteed    to   bloom  or 
your  mt-.e;  refunded 

One  of  tiie  -  laaid  Roses  is  the 

cekbaleti  ci^-  ■  isi  Fket.  A  'ffiir^*f 

ex  :  th.    FlowdS         4  D- 

dies  across.  :  uici  bi  ^mps.  on  stoDS 

12  Biches  or  .~  rn  tunes  as  manf 

as  t.'-'r  i-  EjtcqjtiDoaftf  fandj 

Ejcpllfrt  for  boo- 
r_n2  arcbways,  gar- 

Note  These 

Special    Introductory  Offers 

J1.50  WORTH  FOR  Sl.OO 
1-  S^aag  Z-jtat,  6eU  giawn  Star  ise  flaiii.  Dr.  W. 
Bed.  «ah  Cm  J  Siar  Tac 

iUM  aaili  III  i  BaaUet  "ACCESS  WITH  ROSES' 


Also  SZ^^arc  CAT.U.OGUE  Csnaril  Star  Roses  and 
«tii«r  rhairf  fiawcrs. 

Alto  a  2Sc  retarn  dieck  food  wben  retometi  witii  first 
oriicr  •<  aat  kss  than  SI    from  CATALOCLX 
AH  the  above  for  Sl.QO 

i.  Jost  tie  BaaUet  "SUCCESS  WITH  ROSES '  and  CIT- 
-ALOCCE  ma^ed  oa  receipt  at  1ft  cents. 

3.  CAT.U.OGUE  ilooe  FREE  <m  request. 


Piandng  tiuic 


'5  riie  to-daxi  to 


ONARD   ★  ROSES 

'  &  Janes  Ca^  Bax  123.  West  Grwe.  P. 


TlFEOT&Co. 


Jeav'elry  and  Silmer\v':\re 

OF  THE  Highest  St.\nd.\rd 


Superior  Service  by  Mail 


FipthAmnit  &37- Street 
New'York 


By  WM. 
M.  ODOM 


A    His  t  o  ry  of  Italian  Furniture 


TW  O  V  OLS 
NET.  SIOO.UO 


"Sunlight"  Plants  are 
Healthier,  Hardier,  Earlier 


'n'.is  s^verai  weeks  earlier 
now  under 


macj  or  siiucteri  neetled,  no  cOTering,  no  nsk.  np 
troubie.  E^lantj  gee  tit,  .i^tr  iiC  eA/-  tims  jet  arc  per- 
fecrW  prorecred  e^ien  -  j<;--  erest  weather. 

SUNLIGHT  G  R  E  EN  HO  Us  E5.  buili:  entirely  of  cypress 
vsd  fijss.  ire  ine:tpen3ive.  easy  to  erect,  coat  tittle  to 

Wr-^t  fir  illnrtrxted  <rjlj.^3i,"j.- 

SUPttJGHT  DOL^BLE  GLASS  SASH  COMPANY 

Division  of  .\LFRED  STRUCK  CO.,  INC. 
9S0  E.  Broadway         Est.  1S60        LouUville,  Ky. 


This  Ten-Ten  Catalogue 
Saves  You  Money 
Saves  You  Time 
Your  Gard 


enmcr  lovs 


Aside  from  the  dependable  fact  that  every- 
thing in  the  Ten-Ten  catalogue  can  be 
thoroughly  depended  on — it's  all  grouped  in 
tens.  Ten  cf  the  best  roses.  Ten  of  the 
hest  i  is.  Ten  of  the  best  asters.  Ten  of 
the  best  annuals.  Ten  things  that  ou?ht  to 
be  in  every  vegetable  earden.  Ten  ways  of 
making  the  garden  you  make,  make  more  for 
you.  -And  so  on,  everything  in  tens. 
When  a  thipg  is  named  and  described,  i  is 
promptly  priced.    You  don't  have  to  be  a 


Sherlock  Holmes  to  find  it;  or  a  mathematic- 
ian, to  figure  out  the  cost. 

-Another  thirg-^it's  getrirg  late,  and  you  car. 
easily  make  quick  selections  from  theTen-Ten 
Likewise,  depend  on  our  making  prompt  ship- 
ments. Let  me  send  you  the  Ten-Ten  with 
our  compliments. 


^Julius*  'RgeKrS'  Ca 

^         At  "Ihg 

Box    12     ^utherfoi-a  NJ. 
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Rheims 


R 


HEIMS,  standing  silent  and  defiant, 
was  raked  by  a  punishing  shellfire 
from  two  sides  for  over  three  years. 
To-day  the  City  is  being  slowly  re- 
stored, but  Europe's  most  beautiful 
cathedral  is  to  be  left  as  it  stands, 
as  a  memorial. 


American  divisions  aided  General  Mangin's  troops 
in  repulsing  the  last  great  attacks  on 
Rheims  two  years  ago.  At  Rheims,  in  any 
battlefield,  town  or  in  the  remote  comers 
of  the  world  American  Express  Travelers 
Cheques  are  recognized  and  accepted  as  the 
standard  travel  funds  for  American  travel- 
ers. They  are  the  simplest,  most  conven- 
ient form  of  travel  funds,  an  insurance 
against  loss  or  theft. 

Thirty  years  of  continued  use  have  gained  for  them 
the  reputation  of  being  the— INTERNA- 
TIONAL CURRENCY.  You  can  buy 
American  Express  Travelers  Cheques  at 
your  bank  or  at  Express  offices. 


^'Are  you  going  to  Europe? 


We  will  be  pleased  to  send  you,  free  upon  request, 
our  64-page  booklet,  "The  American  Trav- 
eler in  Europe — 1920,"  containing  practical 
information  about  travel  conditions  as  they 
exist  in  Europe  to-day. 

Our  Travel  Department,  with  offices  at  the  most 
important  Cities  here  and  abroad,  is  fully 
equipped  to  care  for  every  detail  of  your 
trip. 

AMERICAN   EXPRESS  COMPANY 


65  Broadway 


New  York  City 


dining  room.  In  this  case,  the  screened  porch  serves  as  the  passage;  but 
there  are  many  other  possible  solutions  of  the  problem. 

THE  farm  dining  room  is  usually  the  largest  room  in  the  house,  for  big 
"threshing  dinners"  must  be  served  there.  In  winter,  it  is  the  general 
assembly  room  of  the  family  bet\veen  meals.  The  living  room  is  rather 
kept  for  special  occasions;  it  faintly  recalls  the  old-time  farm  "parlor," 
that  was  sacred  to  funerals,  courting,  and  the  minister!  "City  folk  poke 
fun  at  us  for  keeping  one  room  for  company,  but  city  folk  don't  know  what 
it  is  to  have  a  lot  of  muddy,  dusty,  chafF-covered  men  coming  in  and  out,  and 
sitting  around  three  times  a  day.  Yes,  I  admit,  I  do  like  to  have  one  room 
that  doesn't  look  like  a  hay-mow  and  smell  like  a  stable,  half  an  hour 
after  I've  cleaned  it." 

I've  set  this  living  room  so  it  can  be  thrown  into  one  with  the  dining  room, 
by  opening  the  glass  doors;  an  extra  large  room  of  this  sort  is  ver\'  necessarj- 
indeed,  now  and  then,  for  family  or  neighborhood  gatherings,  club  meetings, 
young  folks'  entertainments,  etc. 

\  he  plan  of  having  at  least  one  downstairs  bedroom  is  universal;  it  saves 
the  housewife  an  immense  number  of  steps  when  there  is  a  sick  person  to 
be  cared  for,  or  young  children  to  be  nursed. 


A  well-proportioned  modem 
farmhouse,  with  the  first-floor 
plan  'Fig.  IIIi  The  second  floor 
has  three  tx"lrooms  and  bath, 
sleeping  porch,  and  storage 
space.  Note  the  breakfast  alcove 
off  the  kitchen  a  feature  that  is 
rapidly  becoming  pf)pular 


Most  farm  women  in- 
sist on  a  downstairs  bath- 
room.    Remember,  the 


farm  woman  spends  at  least  twice  as  much  time  in  and  around  the  kitchen  as 
a  city  woman  does;  the  upstairs  bathroom  may  be  convenient  at  night,  but 
it  is  extremely  inconvenient  during  most  of  the  day. 

I  his  first  plan  has  some  defects:  it  hasn't  any  sleeping  porch;  the  up- 
stairs rooms  are,  evidently,  too  few  and  too  ill-ventilated;  and  the  kitchen  is 
at  the  hack  of  the  house.  "Alwaj's  put  my  kitchen  where  I  can  see  the  road; 
it's  a  great  comfort  to  a  farm  woman,  in  a  lonely  neighborhood,  if  she 
sees  somebody  passing  once  in  a  while."  So  say,  in  substance,  a  great 
many  of  the  farm  women  who  have  expressed  their  opinions  on  farmhouse 
planning — and  I  think  they  are  quite  right. 

Figure  II.  is  a  straight-out  bungalow,  with  an  attic,  that  can  be  finished  off 
into  bedrooms,  sleeping  porch,  etc.  The  especial  feature  here  is  the  office, 
so  placed  that  men  can  enter  and  leave  it  without  going  through  the  house, 
i  his  office  is  really  a  vital  part  of  a  farm  manager's  house. 

FIGURE  III.  is  a  straight  two-story  house.    The  kitchen,  you'll  notice,  is 
so  placed  that  Mrs.  Farmer  has  a  view  in  nearly  ever\^  direction.  The 
little  breakfast  alcove  is  a  new  feature,  but  is  rapidly  becoming  very  popular. 

The  second  floor  has  three  bedrooms  and  bath  in  the  main  portion.  Over 
the  front  porch  is  a  sleeping  porch;  over  the  kitchen,  a  store  room. 
.  "Where's  the  washroom.'"  you'll  ask.  "In  the  basement,"  I  answer. 
For  colder  climates  this  is  the  best  scheme;  the  men  come  in  at  the  grade  door, 
go  down  cellar,  and  shift  into  house  clothes,  leaving  wet  wrappings  and 
muddy  boots  to  dry  beside  the  furnace.  Coming  upstairs  again,  they 
pass  right  into  the  dining  room,  or  keep  on  to  their  rooms.  Indeed,  on  a 
small  farm,  there  need  be  no  actual  basement  washroom;  the  boots  and 
wraps  can  be  left  in  the  basement,  or  tucked  away  in  a  closet,  on  the  lower 
stair  landing.  The  washing-up  is  then  done  in  the  bathroom,  which  is  all 
right,  so  long  as  large  crews  don't  need  to  be  accommodated. 

I  haven't  attempted  to  show  complete  ready-to-build  plans,  but  I  have 
tried  to  set  forth  as  fully  and  clearly  as  possible,  the  really  essential  things 
— the  things  that  every  modern  farm  woman  is  demanding  in  her  house  plan. 
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DANER5K  DECORATIVE 
FURNITURE 

The  unusual  service  tKat  we  offer  in  special  color  schemes  for  individu<il  settings 
is  apt  to  make  our  friends  forgetful  of  tKe  fact  that  v3e  ha-Oe  achieved  distinction 
in  natural  wood  finishes. 

The  same  master  cabinet  makers  who  came  to  us  from  Scotland  originally?  are 
with  us  to-da>>  and  our  designs  have  steadily  increased  in  beauty  and  number. 
We  pride  oursel^Jes  on  the  joinery)  of  our  Sheraton  inlaid  dining  room  furniture, 
the  rich  tones  of  our  old  English  carved  pieces  and  the  luxurious  character  of  our 
upholstered  furniture  for  living  room  use. 

Consult  us  about  any  special  problems  for  your  formal  rooms  as  well  as  yJour 

decorative  breakfast  rooms  and  bed  rooms. 

As  makers  we  assume  full  responsibility  for  our  work. 

A  call  at  our  sales  rooms  will  give  you  pleasure  whether  you  are  contemplating 
purchasing  or  not. 

Buy  through  your  dealer,  decorator  or  direct. 

Send  for  new  Catalogue  Number  of  "The  Danersk"  D-4. 

Charming  sets  on  exhibition  at 

ERSKINE-DANFORTH  CORPORATION 

2  West  47th  Street,  NeA^  York 

First  Door  West  of  Fifth  Avenue — 4tk  floor 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiBiiiiii^^^^^^^^ 


■■iillillllHlliilll 


c^f  ^  /?XC/rP77aV^/,^r  well  carted  English  marble  mantel  of 
th:  latr  Georgian  period  zvith  which  is  sho'u  n  an  engraved  brass 


dog  g' 2te  fender  and  other  fireplau 
imported  by 


ARTHUR  TODHUNTER 


equipment  copied  frotn  originals 


101  Park  Ave.,  New  York 


THE  W.  IRVIMG  FORGE,  Inc. 

328  EAST  38TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


^  Lighting  fixtures  in 
tKe  W.  Ip?ing  Kand 
forged  v?rought  iron 
are  made  under  tKe 
sign  of  tKe  Holly 
Leaf  Trade-mark,  tKe 
symbol  of  Col  onial 
craftsmansKip. 


□I 


^cElainj^-Simonds  GsmpaniV 
Syracuse.  New  York. 


The  Tower  "Boat  Tath/inder 
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in  Bridgeport  where  a  motor  boat  may  haul 
out  for  repairs.  The  Lake  Torpedo  Boat 
Company  has,  on  occasion,  tendered  the  use 
of  its  wavs  in  cases  of  extreme  urgency,  but 
local  motor  boat  people  take  their  craft 
across  tjie  Sound  to  Port  Jefferson  when 
they  req^uire  attention  beyond  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  owners.  Ship's  stores  and  pro- 
visions in  any  kind  or  quantity  can  be 
obtained,  and  there  is  a  large  oil  station 
in  Johnson  Creek  near  the  Lake  plant. 
There  is  a  public  landing  at  the  foot  of 
Wall  St.  on  the  Poquonnock  River  where 
fresh  water  may  be  obtained.  J.  H.  Shan- 
non, Custom  House,  has  the  local  coast  chart 
agency.  There  are  several  yacht  clubs 
on  the  Poquonnock  River  and  Yellowmill 
Channel,  and  at  Black  Rock  to  westward  of 
Bridgeport  Harbor.  Gasolene  may  be  taken 
aboard  at  Black  Rock.  The  yacht  club  of  this 
name  whose  clubhouse  was  used  as  a  naval 
district  base  during  the  war  is  no  longer  in  ex- 
istence. The  Stratheld  is  the  leading  hotel  of 
Bridgeport.  An  automobile  ferry  makes  two 
daily  trips  to  Port  Jefferson,  L.  L 


STRATFORD  (Pop.  18,000).  Lying  2\ 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Housatonic  River, 
the  town  is  reached  by  a  well-buoyed  channel 
having  a  very  strong  ebb  current.  There  are  two 
docks  where  motor  boats  may  lie  and  here  will  be 
found  the  homes  of  the  Housatonic  and  the 
Pootatuck  Yacht  clubs.  Nells  Island,  opposite 
the  town,  affords  protection  from  all  winds,  and 
there  is  good  shelter  from  any  but  a  northeast 
wind  nearer  the  entrance  off  Crimbo  Point. 
There  is  a  large  marine  railway  at  Bedell's  yard, 
and  repair  work  is  done  to  boats  and  engines. 
Provisions,  gasolene,  water,  and  supplies  are 
available. 

Above  the  railroad  draw  there  is  an  oil  wharf, 
and  the  towns  of  Derby  and  Shelton  are  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Naugatuck  with  the 
Housatonic  River  ii|  miles  above  the  entrance. 
The  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  has  a  ship- 
yard above  Washington  (highway)  bridge  on  the 
left  bank. 

MILFORD  (Pop.  12,000)  is  a  popular 
residence  section  for  Bridgeport  and  New  Haven. 
Street  cars  connect  it  with  both  cities  and  with 
Myrtle,  Walnut,  and  Laurel  beaches  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Housatonic.  I  here  are  numerous 
summer  hotels  along  this  populous  section  of  the 
coast,  but  the  shore  is  exposed  to  winds  from  the 
southern  quadrants  and  is  not  frequented  by 
pleasure  boats.  l  lie  Milford  Y.  C.  has  a  good 
location  just  inside  the  entrance  to  the  Wepawaug 
River  on  the  left  bank,  and  provisions  will  be 
delivered  to  its  wharf.    There  is  no  marine  rail- 


JflL 


The  lighthouse  at  the  entrance  to  the  Connecticut  River 

Way,  however,  and  repair  facilities  are  limited. 
Gasolene  and  water  can  be  procured.  The 
trolley  line  to  Milford  and  Bridgeport  passes 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  clubhouse. 

NEW  HAVEN  (Pop.  137,000).  Besides  being 
of  great  commercial  importance,  the  harbor  at 
New  Haven  is  one  of  the  chief  yachting  centres 
on  the  Sound.  Motor  boats  usually  take  anchor- 
age at  Morris  Cove  behind  Five-Mile  Point,  where 
are  found  the  headquarters  of  the  New  Haven 
Y.  C,  and  the  Yale  Corinthian  Y.  C.  Three 
breakwaters  protect  New  Haven  Harbor,  but 
should  the  swells  from  a  southwester  make  the 
anchorage  uncomfortable  in  Morris  Cove,  shel- 
ter may  be  sought  above  the  highway  bridge 
in  the  Quinnipiac  River.  As  it  is  with  all  rivers 
flowing  through  cities,  the  waters  of  the  Quinni- 
piac  are  dirty.  There  is  no  public  landing  in 
West  Haven,  and  the  channel  is  narrow  and 
difficult  for  strangers  to  follow. 

Crampton's  shipyard  in  Morris  Cove  can  haul 
out  and  make  all  repairs  on  boats  up  to  60  feet 
in  length  with  6  feet  draft.  Gasolene  is  sold 
there.  Crampton's  dock  was  carried  away  by 
the  ice  last  winter  and  has  not  yet  been  replaced. 
Fresh  water  can  be  procured  from  the  New 
Haven  Y.  C.  landing,  and  meats  and  groceries 
from  local  dealers.  J.  G.  Wyman  &  Company, 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Quinnipiac  River  above 
the  railroad,  have  a  shipyard  with  three  marine 
railways,  the  largest  of  which  is  capable 
of  handling  an  85-footer  with  up  to 


feet  draft.  Provisions  of  all  kinds  will  be 
delivered  to  the  dock,  and  yacht  supplies  of 
every  kind  will  be  found  on  sale  in  the  city. 
Government  charts  are  sold  by  Edward  A. 
Welch,  Custom  House.  1  he  Waucoma  Y.  C, 
has  its  station  on  the  Quinnipiac  River. 
There  is  a  large  oil  wharf  between  the  lower 
two  bridges.  The  Taft,  Garde,  and  Bishop 
are  the  principal  hotels,  and  the  New  Haven 
and  Racebrook  the  leading  country  clubs. 

SHORT  BEACH.  There  is  a  small  cove 
here  and  the  40-foot  ways  of  C.  A.  Johnson, 
to  which,  with  skill,  4  feet  can  be  brought. 
The  cove  is  not  well  protected,  but  the 
East  Haven  River,  whose  entrance  is  two 
thirds  of  a  mile  to  southwestward,  offers  ex- 
cellent shelter  from  any  wind.  It  is  favored 
by  local  boatmen,  but  as  rocks  obstruct  the 
entrance  it  should  not  be  attempted  by 
strangers  except  under  favorable  conditions. 


BRANFORD  (Pop.  7,000).  The  harbor 
is  rocky  and  is  not  usually  sought  by  those 
who  are  unfamiliar  with  local  waters.  The 
river  may  be  ascended  by  boats  drawing  6 
feet  or  a  little  more,  but  there  is  no  repair 
yard  in  Branford,  and  gasolene  is  not  easy  to 
obtain.  There  are  many  summer  residences 
along  the  shore  in  this  locality,  and  hotels  which 
are  open  in  the  season,  such  as  the  Arrow  Head 
at  Short  Beach,  the  Double  Beach  Hotel,  and 
the  Montowese  at  Indian  Neck,  are  numerous. 
Oppel's  boat  yard  on  Indian  Neck  has  repair 
facilities  for  small  craft. 

Owing  to  the  rocky  approaches  there  are  but 
few  good  harbors  between  New  Haven  and 
Saybrook  Point,  but  there  is  an  excellent  anchor- 
age in  the  Thimbles,  a  group  of  islands  lying  off 
Stony  Creek,  and  another  behind  the  breakwaters 
at  Duck  Island.  Gasolene  and  supplies  may 
generally  be  obtained  at  Stony  Creek  and  a 
summer  hotel  is  located  there.  Chart  217 
should  be  employed  in  entering  Thimble  Island 
Harbor,  the  anchorage  above  referred  to.  There 
is  also  a  small  harbor  on  the  southwest  side  of 
Sachem  Head,  protected  from  the  south  by  the 
small  island  on  which  stands  the  clubhouse  of  the 
Sachem  Head  Y.  C.  The  harbor,  which  has 
depths  of  6  to  10  feet,  is  exposed  to  westerly 
winds. 

GUILFORD  (Pop.  3,000).  Although  the 
harbor  is  buoyed,  strangers  experience  great 
difficulty  in  entering  West  River,  as  the  entrance 
is  obstructed  by  rocks.  Three  feet  may  be 
carried  up  the  river  to  Guilford,  but  there  are 
no  repair  facilities  except  as  may  be  provided  by 
garages  on  the  highway,  and  gas- 
olene, if  obtained,  must  be  taken 
from  the  same  source.  Hotels 
in  the  vicinity  are  the  Guilford 
Point  House  and  the  Sachem 
Head  Hotel. 

CLINTON.  The  situation  is 
similar  to  that  obtaining  at  Guil- 
ford.   Strangers  who  desire  to 


The  home  of  the  Stamford  Yacht  Club  on  Shippan  Point.  The  harbor  at  Stamford  is 
shoal  and  much  obstructed  by  rocks,  so  that  motor  craft  usually  anchor  off  the  clubhouse 
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THE  ENOINE^/REFINEMEN] 

/inesi  boats  t^ai/YoaC 


WE  ANNOUNCE 

That  HOOSIER  V,  powered  with  twin  Model  GR,  6-cylinder  Sterlings,  has  broken  the  long  distance  ocean  cruiser 
record,  traveling  from  Miami  to  Bimini  and  return,  1 10  miles,  at  an  average  speed  of  better  than  28  miles  per  hour. 
HOOSIER  V,  finished  4  minutes  ahead  of  her  nearest  competitor  without  extending  her  efforts.  HOOSIER  V,  has  a 
top  speed  of  33\  ':\  miles  per  hour,  and  is  not  only  officially,  hut  actually  the  fastest  cruiser  in  the  world. 

Model  GR,  4-cylinder.  150  H.  P.;  6-cylinder,  225  H.  P.;  8-cylinder,  300  H.  P.  at  1500  R.  P.  M.,  average  weight 
under  9  lbs.  per  H.  P. 

Literature  on  request 

STERLING  ENGINE  COMPANY,  1276  Niagara  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

12  to  600  H.  P.  for  every  type  of  boat 


THE  JUNIOR  RUNABOUT 


A  snappy  24  foot  boat  making  16  miles  an  hour, 
combining  Luxury  and  Service  in  the  highest  degree. 
In  stock  for  early  shipment. 


Eighteen  Years'  Experience. 


Send  for  our  Bulletins 


FAY  CS,  BOWEN  ENGINE  CO.         123  Lake  St.,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 
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On  to  the  Sunny 
Southland 

The  ideal  Winter  is  that 
spent  cruising  along  the 
picturesque  inland  streams 
of  Florida  in  a  Mathis- 
built  houseboat,  of  the 
latest  1920  perfected  type. 
Go  anywhere  and  have 
comfort  and  cruising  pleas- 
ures with  you  wherever 
you  go. 


Last  Winter  in  Florida 

in  addition  to  20  or  30  earlier  built  notable 
Mathis-built  Houseboats,  were  the  following 
1920  type  houseboats,  just  completed,  which 
have  shown  remarkable  sea-worthiness  despite 
ice  flees  and  winter  storm  on  the  trip  down 
the  coast. 

52-ft.  Bilma  II,  built  by  us  for  Mr.  W.  G.  Selby, 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma; 
52-ft.  Loafalong,  Mr.  John  C.  King,  New  York 
City; 

52-ft.  Riette  II,  Mr.  George  G.  Shelton,  Ridge- 
field,  Conn. ; 
52-ft.  Scarus,  Mr.  John   H.  Eastwood,  Bay- 
shore,  N.  Y. 

52-ft.  Zigan,  Mr.  Edward  S.  Moore,  Chicago, 
Ills.; 

52-ft.  Helen  Louise,  Mr.  V.  B.  Hubbell,  New 
York  City; 

80-ft.  Kingfisher,  built  by  us  for  Mr.  E.  L. 
King,  Daytona,  Fla.; 

80-ft.  Nadesah,  Messrs.  H.  and  D.  H.  Carstairs, 
Philadelphia; 

80-ft.  Osana,  Mr.  Clayton  G.  Dixon,  Phila- 
delphia. 

MATHIS  YACHT  BUILDING  CO. 

Specialists  in  Houseboats  and 
Cruisers  from  40  to  120  ft. 

Point  St.  and  Delaware  River      Camden,  N.  J. 


"Real  Romance,"  John  Cowper  Powys 
called  it,  in  "Reedy's  Mirror."  Cloth,  net, 
$1.75;  leather,  $2.50.    At  all  bookstores. 


"Home 
Allraclions" 


"Garden 
Accessories" 


For  Beautifying  Home  Grounds 

When  writing  enclose  loc  and  ask  for  Pergola  Catalogue  "E-31" 


HARTMANN-SANDERS  CO. 
Elston  and  Webster  Aves.,       Chicago,  III. 

New  York  City  Office,  6  E.  39th  Street 


Chas.  W.  Meyer 

Ship  Models 
Construction 
Repair 

9  Rene  Place 
Brooklyn      New  York 


BEATTY,  JELLICOE 
SIMS    AND  RODMAN 

by  Lieut.  Francis  T.  Hunter 
Intimate  studies  of  these  supermen  of  the 
sea;  by  a  naval  authority  who  was  in  close 
personal  association  with  them. 

Net,  $2.50 
DOUBLEDAY,   PAGE  &  COMPANY 


ROWE'S  GLOUCESTER 
HAMMOCK . 


lir  lull  lo  \|M|. 

•  prepiiid  ill  the  V.  S. 


If  voii  love  the  fresli  air  and  -iunsliine  buy  a  real  frt'nnino  Itnwr  (Jloiireslcr 
Ihiiiimiirk  dipiTl  frnm  our  mill  lofl  ill  (lliiiii-<-»tiT.  Mass.  ou  will  get 
real  attiial  comfort  from  a  real  Gloutester  Hainiiiock.  Oh!  so  comfortable 
tf.  stretch  out  in  on  hot  days  and  evenings.  They  do  n^  t  fade,  kain  or 
fnu  does  not  soil  them.  Nothing  to  rust.  No  noise  or  clatter.  Made  of 
duck  to  use  and  stand  usage.  Not  one  returned  in  15  years  as  unsatisfac- 
tory.   Send  for  catalo^jue. 

E.  L.  ROWE  &  SON,  Inc.,  Workers  in  Canvas 
130  Wharf  Street  Gloucester,  Mass. 


put  in  to  towns  along  this  section  of  the  coast 
should  seek  advice  from  local  fishermen. 

ESSEX  (Pop.  3,800).  The  town,  pictur- 
esque and  charmingly  situated,  lies  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Connecticut  River  6  miles  above  the 
entrance.  It  is  the  first  point  of  call  for  motor 
boats  desiring  repairs,  as  there  are  no  longer  any 
facilities  of  the  kind  at  Saybrook  Point.  Thfre 
are  two  yards  at  Essex — the  Dauntless  Ship- 
yard, where  boats  up  to  80  feet  with  7-foot  draft 
may  be  built  or  repaired,  and  the  Essex  Marine 
Railway  where  50-footers  and  under  may  be 
handled.  Gasolene  is  sold  at  the  boat  yards, 
water  is  piped  to  the  wharves,  and  provisions 
and  ice  wdl  be  delivered  there  or  to  the  steamboat 
dock  at  the  extremity  of  the  point.  1  here  is 
good  anchorage  between  the  town  and  Nott 
Island.  The  Cjriswold  House  and  St.  John's 
Hotel  are  not  far  from  the  water's  edge. 

Cruising  motor  boatmen  who  do  not  desire 
to  run  up  the  Connecticut  as  far  as  Essex  will 
find  protected  anchorage  just  above  Saybrook 
Point.  Positions  may  be  selected  near  either  bank 
of  the  river  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
The  Saybrook  station  of  the  Hartford  Y.  C. 
burned  some  years  ago. 

Nearly  2,000  motor  boats  were  registered 
last  year  on  the  Connecticut  River,  and  the 
stream  is  a  favorite  cruising  ground  with  boatmen 
from  other  waters.  There  are  sixteen  towns  or 
cities  on  both  banks  between  Essex  and  the  head 
of  navigation  at  Hartford  (45  miles  from  the 
entrance,)  and  numerous  places  where  gasolene 
and  supplies  may  be  purchased.  There  are  boat 
yards  at  Middletown  and  Hartford. 

The  coast  between  the  Connecticut  River  and 
the  I  hames  River  has  a  few  small  harbors  which 
are  used  by  local  boatmen.  Not  even  that  at 
Niantic  is  recommended  for  strangers,  however, 
owing  to  lack  of  protection,  unavailability  of 
supplies,  etc. 

NEW  LONDON  (Pop.  19,000).  As  a 
boating  centre  the  city  suffered  last  summer  from 
the  after-effects  of  the  war.  "V'ards  which  had 
been  devoted  to  naval  purposes,  such  as  Ander- 
son's and  the  Marine  Iron  Works,  were  not  in 
operation  for  private  work,  and  from  present 
indications  the  largest  ways  on  which  a  boat  ma^ 
be  hauled  out  for  repairs  or  painting  during  the 
coming  season  is  a  50-foot  one  on  the  Groton 
bank  of  the  Thames  Ri\  er.  The  Groton  Marine 
Railway  owns  this  ways  and  two  small  cradles 
and  tracks,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  shop  of 
Charles  Butson,  also  in  Groton,  undertakes  all 
repairs  to  50-footers  and  under.  The  Thames 
Shipyard  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  above 
the  railroad  bridge  has  large  railways  where 
steam  yachts  and  commercial  vessels  may  be 
hauled  out  and  repaired.  There  is  a  U.  S.  sub- 
marine base  2  miles  above  the  new  railroad 
bridge.  This  bridge,  which  is  a  hundred  feet 
north  of  the  old  railroad  bridge,  is  not  shown  on 
the  maps. 

The  harbor  at  New  London  is  one  of  the  best 
on  the  Connecticut  shore.  There  are  numerous 
places  in  which  yachts  and  motor  boats  may  lie, 
protected  from  any  wind.  A  favorite  anchorage 
is  off  the  Petiuot  residential  section  opposite  the 
Grisvvold  Hotel,  where  the  New  York  Y.  C.  has 
its  New  London  station.  The  landing  ^t  the 
Griswold  is  good  for  small  craft,  but  is  exposed 
to  southwest  winds.  Boats  may  he  for  short 
periods  to  take  on  stores  at  the  landing  near  the 
New  London  railroad  station,  but  the  float  to  the 
left  of  the  New  ^'ork  Steamship  Company's  dock 
is  preferable.  Shaws  and  Winthrops  Cove  are 
not  suitable  for  mooring,  but  the  anchorage  off 
the  Nameaug  B.  C.  (not  in  commission)  on 
Winthrops  Point  is  good.  Gasolene  is  available 
at  several  places,  among  them  being  the  radio 
station,  a  wharf  on  the  New  London  bank  just 
below  the  highway  bridge,  and  at  Groton.  Coal 
and  water  may  be  taken  at  Chappell's  wharf, 
provisions  of  all  kinds  secured  in  the  city,  and 
there  are  well  equipped  ship  chandlers  on  Bank 
St.  Edwin  Keeney  &  Co.,  on  Bank  and  Essex 
Sts.,  and  the  Darrow-  &  Comstock  Co.  at  114 
Bank  St.  are  Government  agents  for  the  sale  of 
coast  charts.  The  principal  hostelries  are  the 
Mohican  Hotel,  the  Crocker  House,  and  the 
Griswold  Hotel  in  Groton.  Another  fashion- 
able stopping  place  is  the  Mansion  House  on 
Fishers  Island,  reached  by  ferry  from  New  Lon- 
don. 

There  is  good  anchorage  and  wharfage  on  the 
northern  side  of  Fishers  Island,  which  lies  to 
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The  Pleasure  Craft  of  the  Discriminating 

Mahogany  Fast 
Runabouts 

26-,  30-  and  35-foot 

Express  Cruisers  de 
Luxe 

•   36-,  40-,  50-  and  57-foot 

Immediate  delivery  is  usually  possible.  Write  for  detailed 
specifications  and  pictures  of  the  boat  that  interests  you.  If  you 
are  interested  in  a  fast  racing  hydroplane  we  shall  appreciate  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  a  new  speed  idea  that  is  a  winner. 

Albany  Boat  Corporation 
702  Broadway  Watervliet,  N.  Y 


Lighting  Service 
at  Its  Best 

Steady,  unflickering  light,  with  ample  surplus  of  power  for 
electric  household  conveniences,  makes  the  Universal  4  K.  W. 
Lighting  Plant  ideal  for  the  better-appointed  country  estate. 

Quiet,  water-cooled  4-cylinder  Universal  Motor  operates  on  gas- 
olene, kerosene  or  gas.  Motor  is  direct-connected  to  a  specially- 
designed  8-pole  generator. 

Write  for  Bulletin  No.  30  for  descriptions  of  both  station- 
ary and  portable  plants.  Bulletin  No.  29  will  tell  you 
about  the  Universal  Marine  Plant  for  your  motor  boat. 

UNIVERSAL  MOTOR  COMPANY        The  U  S   war  Depnr.m.n.  used 

over  1500  I'niversal  Motors  in  the 
Station  56,  Osnkosh,  Wis.  Army  and  Navy. 


"Miss  Toledo"  52-foot  Express  Cruiser  equipt  with  a  pair 
of  six  cylinder  Model  "M"  Van  Blerck  Engines.  Designed 
and  built  by  The  Great  Lakes  Boat  Building  Corporation 
for  Mr.  Manuel  Aspuru,  Havana,  Cuba 


WHEREVER  good  boats  congre- 
gate, no  matter  whether  it  be 
in  Cuban  waters,  Florida,  The 
Sound,  the  Maine  Coast,  the 
Thousand  Islands,  the  Great  Lakes 
or  the  Pacific  Coast,  there  you  will 
find  a  majority  of  them  equipt  with 
Van  Blerck  engines— and  logically  so. 


VAN  BLERCK  MOTOR  COMPANY 

Also  Makers  of  hiigh-Duty  Commercial  Engines 
Office  and  Works  at  Monroe,  Michigan 
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AvQ  your  radiators  20"^°  lazy? 


coils  that  \Von't  heat  up 
might  as  Well  be  out  of  doors 


Radiators  that  stay 
hot  all  over  look 
like  this. 


DDDfaam 
Radiator 
Trap 


1 


u 


AIR  and  water  keep  steam 
from  making  a  radiator 
100%  hot.  Get  these  noisy 
trouble-makers  out  and  the 
steam  will  do  its  work  quickly, 
silently,  economically.  Then, 
and  only  then,  will  you  get 
full  service  from  your  radi- 
ators and  full  value  in  heating 
comfort  from  your  coal. 

The  best  architects  and 
builders  recommend  the  use 
of  the  Dunham  Radiator  Trap 
which  silently  returns  the  air 
and  water  to  the  cellar  or  boiler 


room  through  a  separate  small 
pipe.  Steam  cannot  pass 
through  the  Dunham  Trap.  It 
is  held  tightly  within  the  radia- 
tor, there  to  give  up  all  its  heat. 

The  Dunham  Radiator  Trap 
works  automatically;  never 
needs  adjustment.  It  has 
been  standard  equipment  for 
nearly  fifteen  years.  Insist 
that  your  architect  specify  it: 
see  that  your  builder  uses  it 
and  none  other.  It  can  be 
applied  to  existing  steam 
heating  systems. 


'Write  to  us  for  a  eola- 
tion of  your  steam  heat- 
ing problem  and  name 
of  nearest  Dunham 
Service  Station. 


C.  A.  DUNHAM  COMPANY       Fisher  Building  CHICAGO 


Factories 


Marshalltown,  Iowa 


Toronto,  Canada 

London;  64  Regent  House,  Redeni  Street,  W.l 
Parit:  Bstablts.  Munzing       Cie.,  47  Rue  de  la  Fontaine-au-Roi 


Branches  in  36  cities  in 
United  States  and  Canada 


THE  BUILDERS 

by  Ellen  Glasgow 

A POWERFUL  novel  of  one  of  those 
strong  men  who  build  for  to-morrow  and 
submit  to  the  misunderstandings  of  to-day — 
and  the  most  subtly  feminine  character  Ellen 
Glasgow  has  drawn. 

Net,  $1.60 

DOUBLED  AY,PAGECSl,CO. 


pFarr's  Specialties  for  Early  Spring  Planting— | 


Year  after  year  the  garden  increases  in  charm  and  value  as  the  shrubs  and 
plants  increase  in  size  and  blooming  power.  Early  spring  is  a  desirable  time 
for  setting  most  plants,  and  in  my  collection  at  Wyomissing  may  be  found 
sijecimens  that  are  suitable  for  every  phase  of  gardenmg.  A  few  are  here 
noted  —  lo  list  all  would  be  impossible: 

Japanese  and  Asiatic  Shrubs — Berberis,  Flowering  Cherries,  Enkian- 
thus,  Cotoneasters,  Corylopsis  and  others. 

French  Lilacs,  Philadelphus  and  Deutzias — a  complete  collection  of 
Lcmoine's  new  creations. 

Rare  Specimen  Evergreens  for  the  formal  garden,  lawn  groups  and  rock 
gardens. 

Hardy  Asters.  Phloxes  Delphiniums,  Chrysanthemums  and  other  peren- 
nials for  spring. 

An  Emergency  Edition  of  Farr's  Hardy  Plant  Specialties  (issued  because 
of  the  great  demand  for  the  sixth  edition)  will  be  sent  to  those  who  request 
a  copy. 

Bertrand  H.  Farr,  103  Garfield  Ave.,  Wyomissing,  Penna. 

Wyomissing  Nurseries  Co. 


southeastward  of  the  Thames  River  and  is  an; 
island  of  unusual  beauty  and  interest.  Fort 
Wright,  the  strongest  fortress  at  the  eastern  end 
of  Long  Island,  is  located  on  this  island.  The, 
New  York  Game  Club  has  a  preserve  here  for  the' 
rearing  of  quail,  pheasant,  and  partridge. 

The  Thames  River,  scene  of  the  annual  rowing 
race  between  ^  ale  and  Harvard,  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  13-foot  draft  up  to  the  city  of  Norwich 
at  the  head  of  navigation.  The  channel  is 
crooked  but  is  well  buoyed.  j 

NOANK,  a  small  fishing  town  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mystic  River,  offers  repair  facilities  for 
craft  up  to  100  feet  in  length.  The  Rogers 
Marine  Railway  on  Morgans  Point  makes  re- 
pairs to  private  boats  and  vessels,  and  has 
gasolene  on  sale.  Water  tanks  may  be  filled  at 
this  yard,  and  provisions  are  obtainable  from 
nearby  local  dealers.  The  harbor  is  well  pro- 
tected. 

MYSTIC,  situated  on  both  banks  of  the 
river  two  miles  above  Noank,  is  accessible  to 
vessels  drawing  not  more  than  12  feet.  Gas- 
olene, coal,  water,  and  ice  may  be  procured,  and 
meats  and  groceries  purchased  in  the  local  stores. 
There  is  a  storage  battery  service  station  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  below  the  highway  bridge, 
and  on  the  left  bank  are  two  boat  yards  where 
extensive  repairs  to  engines  and  boats  may  be 
effected.  One  of  these  concerns,  the  Mystic 
Marine  Railway  Company,  has  a  cradle  capable 
of  pulling  out  anything  up  to  60-foot  length,  with 
16-foot  beam  and  7-foot  draft;  and  the  other, 
Frank  Post,  can  handle  a  45-footer.  The 
Lathrop  Engine  Company,  above  the  highway 
bridge  on  the  right  bank,  makes  all  repairs  to 
engines  of  its  own  manufacture,  but  does  not 
accept  work  on  other  makes. 

At  West  Mystic,  Wood  &  McCIure  are  equip- 
ped to  build  or  repair  any  boat  up  to  125  feet  in 
length  with  12-foot  draft.  Gasolene  is  sold  at 
this  yard.  There  are  no  first  class  hotels  in  the 
vicinity. 

STONINGTON  (Pop.  9,100).  The  harbor 
IS  well  sheltered  by  breakwaters,  and  small 
vessels  can  anchor  in  good  water  above  the  steam- 
boat wharf,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  harbor. 
There  are  ways  here  for  hauling  out  boats  of  less 
than  40-foot  length,  but  repair  work  is  usuaUy 
carried  to  Noak  or  Mystic.  Boat  supplies  and 
provisions  may  be  obtained.  Government  charts 
are  sold  by  James  H.  Stivers  at  72  Water  st. 


SPILLS  FROM   TH^  GARDEN 

A  LMOST  any  of  the  common  ^  plants 
/%  that  make  a  woody  stem  with  pith 
y  ^  which  dies  in  the  winter  will  give  you 
good  spills.  The  best  kinds  are  the 
perennial  asters,  sunflowers,  artichokes,  and 
chrysanthemums,  but  there  are  otiier  sorts  as 
well.  In  the  late  fall  and  early  winter  you  should 
gather  armfuls  of  these  stems  and  put  them  in  a 
dry  place.  The  spills  are  much  better  if  the  stems 
are  split  down  with  a  knife.  The  slender  ones 
might  just  be  slit  in  half;  the  others  divided  into 
more  pieces  according  to  their  size.  These 
spills,  if  they  are  very  dry,  will  burn  with  a  good, 
clear  light,  and  a  handful  of  them  where  there  is  a 
stove  or  open  fire  will  be  much  appreciated  by 
smokers  and  other  people  in  the  house. 

"^'ou  can  make  the  spills  even  better  if  you 
treat  them  with  wax.  Melt  down  odd  bits  of  wax 
and  candle  ends  and  then  soak  the  stems  in  the 
liquid.  When  the  wax  is  set  the  spills  give  a 
splendid  light.  They  are  almost  as  good  as 
little  candles,  and  are  really  better  than  the  rush- 
lights that  people  used  hundreds  of  years  ago. 

S.  Leonard  Bastin. 
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Does  the  Work  of 
Four  Men 


This  Coldwell  Motor  Lawn  Mower  and 
Roller  (walk  type)  pays  for  itself  many 
times  in  the  wages  it  saves. 

One  man  using  this  rapid  machine  will 
mow  as  much  as  fcur  men  with  hand 
mowers  and  rolls  the  lawn  at  the  same 
time.  Geared  up  to  four  miles  an  hour. 
Easily  operated.    Long  wear. 

Coldwell's  Combination  Motor  Lawn 
Mower  and  Roller.  Model  "J",  is  the  lat- 
est ride  type  machine.  AVeighs  iioo 
pounds  on  the  drive  rollers,  40  inch  cut. 
Especially  useful  on  parks,  large  estates 
and  country  clubs. 

Write  for  complete  catalogue  of  the  Cold- 
weU  line,  including  Gang  !Mowers,  Horse 
and  Hand  Lawn  Mowers. 


Coldwell  Lawn  Mower 
Company 

Largest  Makers  of  High-Grat't 
Lawn  Mowers  in  the  World 

Office  and  Factory:  Newburgh,  New  York 
Chicago  Office:  62  East  Lake  St..  Chicago,  III. 


When  thinking  of  a  country  estate  consider  the  natural 
building  material — Stone.  Next  investigate  Seam  Face 
granite,  which,  owing  to  its  wide  variety  of  colors  and 
wonderful  surface,  makes  it  the  ideal  material  for  resi- 
dences, retaining  walls,  walks,  stepping  stones,  etc. 

PLYMOUTH  QUARRIES  INCORPORATED 

6  Beacon  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


'More  Home  to  tKe  Hous0' 


An  Extra  Outdoor  Room 

AEROLUX  Ventilating  Porch  Shades 
transform  your  sun-exposed  porches  into 

cool,  airy  outdoor  rooms  where  you  can  be  comfortable 
the  hottest  days  or  nights. 

Unhke  awnings  and  other  shades  they  keep  out  the 
heat,  soften  the  sun's  glare,  and  allow  free  air  circu- 
lation through  them. 

Aerolux  Porch  Shades  have  the  features,  beauty  and 
finish  that  make  them  superior  in  every  wav. 

How  to  Select  Porch  Shades 

Get  this  information  by  writing  for  free  literature, 
diagrams,  suggestions  on  shading,  color,  measurements, 
arrangement  and  simplicity  of  hanging,  also  name  of 
Aeroiux  dealer. 

THEAEROSHADE  COMPANY 

232  Oakland  Avenue  Waukesha,  Wis. 


JiEROLU 


^  VENTILATING 

PORCH  SHADES 


ENTERTAINING  in  your  own 
home  is  a  pleasure.  The  service 
and  arrangements  are  yours,  just  as 
you  want  them.  Your  house  is  attrac 
tive  because  you  built  it  and  it  refledrs 
the  good  taste  of  your  wife  and  yourself.  No  apologies  or  explanations 
of  the  landlord's  mistakes  are  necessary. 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine 

is  an  economic,  practical  aid  to  home  lovers  who  want  to  build  this  year.  It  furnishes 
a  lower  cost  strudture,  and  more  particularly  a  moderate  priced  yet  perfed;  woodwork 
for  interior  use,  whether  your  choice  be  white  enamel  or  otherwise.  Send  at  once 
for  our  fascinating  folio  on  home  designs  and  how  this  wood  may  be  used  to  your 
advantage.  Copy  will  be  sent  with  our  compliments. 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine  Is  Trade  Marked  and  Sold  by  Dealers  East  of  the  Rockies 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine  Bureau 

425  Boyle  Building  •  Little  Roc\,  Ar\ansas 


Comfort  and  Health 
in  Country  Homes 


There  is  no  longer  an  excuse  for  not  having 
an  abundant  supply  of  pure,  wholesome, 
running  water  at  the  country  home. 

Install  a  Caldwell  Cypress  Tank  and  Steel 
Tower  on  your  premises,   and  you  have  a 
constant,  dependable  water  supply  for  every 
use  in  house,  barn  and  garden  every  season  of  the  year. 

The  cost  of  a  Caldw^ell  Tank  and  Tower  is  moderate  and  until 
Live  this  equipment,  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  all  it  means  in  added  comfort, 
h  and  safety. 

eps  the  water  pure  and  clear  as  crystal,  always  under  good  pressure  and  without 
assures  sanitation.     It  is  an  always-ready  safeguard  against  fire.     It  reduces  fire 
insurance  rates.    And,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  home  garden,  it  is  a  decided  asset. 

Caldwell  Tanks  and  Towers  are  attractive  in  appearance,  sturdy  and  durable.  We  erect 
them  anj'where. 

Send  for  Catalogue 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO.,  2215  brook  street 

I.     J  Louisville,  Ky. 

ncorporated 


IVHAT  rOU  SHOULD  KNOJ^ .ABOUT  l^gOFS 


By  JAMES  VAN  <^LST 


THE  roofing  of  a  house  should  depend  upon  the  size  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  building  and  the  style  of  its  architecture,  and  its  pro- 
portions upon  the  external  effect  desired  and  the  use  to  be  made  of 
.  the  space  under  the  roof.    The  roof  of  the  average  dwelling  can  be 
classed  under  one  of  three  basic  types,  the  gable,  the  gambrel,  or  the  hip 
roof,  each  of  which  has  many  variations  or  combinations. 

The  gable — or  as  it  is  often  called,  the  peak— roof  is  the  simplest  type,  is 
easiest  to  construct,  and  most  generally  used.  It  is  particularly  suitable 
for  northern  climates,  as  its  characteristics 
make  it  shed  the  winter  snows  readily.  It  is 
also  the  most  practical  form  to  use  when  attic 
space  is  not  of  great  importance. 

A  gable  roof  should  always  be  braced  well 
by  nailing  beams  across  from  rafter  to  rafter 
high  enough  above  the  floor  to  give  head  room; 
then,  should  the  space  be  finished  off,  these  will 
serve  as  the  construction  for  the  ceiling. 

The  proportions  of  a  gable  roof  are  best  when 
the  pitch  is  greater  than  45  degrees  with  the 
floor  line.  Great  care  should  be  taken  lest  the 
roof  at  the  gable  ends  project  too  far.  In 


small  houses,  where  every  inch  of  space  must  be  utilized,  the  gambrel  is  the 
most  economical  form  of  roof  and  is  much  the  best  selection,  although  it 
presents  a  more  difficult  problem  in  design  and  construction  than  either  the 
gable  or  hip  roof.  There  are  no  fixed  rules  for  the  proportions  of  the 
gambrel  roof,  the  point  of  great  importance  being  to  keep  the  top  pitch 
steep  enough  to  shed  water. 

When  a  roof  pitches  back  from  the  eaves  to  the  ridge  on  the  ends  and  the 
sides  it  is  called  a  hip  roof.    Economy  is  effected  in  this  type  of  roof  in  the 

saving  of  gable  end  walls.  It  is  not  a  roof 
adapted  to  use  upon  a  square  plan,  as  it  is 
then  an  imitation  in  miniature  of  the  Egyptian 
pyramids,  but  is  seen  at  its  best  when  the 
building  shows  length  of  line,  as  in  the  Pan- 
American  Building  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

There  is  a  great  tendency  to  slight  the  matter 
of  ventilation  for  roofs.  Even  though  the  attic 
story  is  not  to  be  finished  off,  there  should  be 
no  slighting  of  proper  ventilation  if  the  rooms 
below  are  to  be  kept  cool,  for  the  warm  air 
will  rise  to  the  space  near  the  ridge  and  create 
a  pocket  which  can  not  be  destroyed  unless 


Tlu-  old  I  )yLkni.in  house  in  New 
York  City,  built  in  1787,  is  a 
g<X)d  example  of  1  he  tiambrel  roof, 
with  gable  rfx)f  on  the  wing 


Gable  ends  should  not  pro- 
ject too  far.  Note  the 
simplicity  of  those  in  the 
old  Spencer  -  Pierce  -  Little 
house  at  Newburyport, 
Mass. 


The  hip  roof  is  at  its  best 
when  used  on  a  build 
ing  that  shows  length  of 
line,  as  in  the  Pan-Amer- 
ican building  in  Washing 
ton 


riHj 
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i   Utility  and  Ornament 


Anchor  Post  Iron  fences  and  gates 
I  essfully  combine  utility  with  ornament. 

Acting  as  more  than  a  hint  to  the  would 
he  trespasser,  they  harmonize  with  the 
finest  surroundings. 

The  Anchor  Post  Iron  Works  design, 
builds  and  erects  all  types  of  ornamental 
and  electrically  welded  Iron  Railings  and 
gates,  as  well  as  Woven  Wire  lawn  and 
Chain  link  Unclifflbable  Fences. 

You  may  find  a  valuable  sugges- 
tion in  one  of  our  illustrated 
booklets.    Write  to-day. 

ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS 


167  Broadway 


New  York 


riiili.ilc-lphi.i.  lipnl  Eslille  Tru«l  Bill?.  Ito.lim.  TOMilkSt. 
lliirtfonl,  !>»2  M.iin  Street  (leieliincl.  (iiiiirdi«ii  Itlil;. 
All.iiilii,A(lnntii  Trust  Co.  Bldg.  Cliitago,!!  So.  UeiirboriiSt. 
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The  Mysterious  Man 
of  the  East 

Another  Robert  Clive  has  come  to  us — another  Chinese  Gordon 
— another  Cortez.  His  story  is  strange — his  spirit  lofty — his  power 
beyond  belief. 

Imagine  a  people  as  simple  as  children,  fierce  as  animals,  loving 
all  wild  adventure,  roaming  vast  plains  in  the  mighty  majesty  of 
loneliness.  Imagine  these  people  with  an  ancient  tradition  of  culture 
and  learning.  Imagine  millions  of  such  people  in  world-old  Arabia. 
To  them  comes  a  young  man — a  pink-cheeked  young  Knglishman  of 
twenty-six,  an  Oxford  scholar  with  the  joyous  spirit  and  love  of 
liberty  of  his  Irish  ancestry.  And  suddenly  this  man  has  become 
the  head  of  all  these  Arabs. 

No  wonder  Lloyd  George  said  of  this  man,  **Colone& 
Thomas  Lawrence  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
romantic  figures  of  modern  times.** 

His  story  is  told  by  LOWELL  THOMAS  in 

ASIA 

The  American  MAGAZINE  on  the  Orient 

This  is  a  tale  of  wild  adventure — colorful  as  the  Arabian  Nights, 
poetic  as  the  Rubaiyat — but  it  is  more.  It  is  a  revelation  of  a  great 
spirit — a  great  heart — a  gieat  mind — of  that  quality  of  genius  that 
achieves  the  unbelievable  with  ease.  England  is  excited  over  him. 
Only  one  American  knows  the  whole  story.  Covent  Garden  was 
crowded  to  the  doors  to  hear  Lowell  Thomas  tell  this  story — while 
its  hero  is  again — like  all  geniuses — ^doing  the  unexpected.  If  the 
love  of  the  hero  is  still  with  you— if  the  color  and  phantasy  of  life 
allure  you — read  this  stor\  in  ASIA. 

ASIA  is  different  from  any  other  magazine.  It  is  opening  up 
an  oriental  mine  of  compelling  interest  to  Americans  who  know  that 
the  Great  Continent,  so  rich  in  cultural  treasures,  is  about  to  play  a 
dominant  part  in  world  politics  and  trade. 

ASIA  with  its  vivid  stones,  exquisite  photographs  and  paintings, 
and  authoritative  articles,  is  a  broad  highway  into  an  enchanted 
land  of  beauty. 


Contents  of  April  ASIA 

The  Soul  of  the  Arabian  Revolution    -    -    by  Lozvell  Thomas 
The  New  Leaven  in  Chinese  Politics   -    -    -    h\  J"hn  Di-:rty 
Japanese  Toys  and  Their  Lore      -    -    -    -    hy  Surrtiri  C.uliyi 

The  Soul  of  all  Wisdom— HabibuUah  Khan      by  ./.  C.  Ji'ivett 
Tales  of  Rus-Land  -------   -    Color  Insert 

Trade  With  Russia    -------    by  Norman  II apgood 

The  Passing  of  the  Turkish  Harem     -    -    by  Barnette  MilUr 
Bolshevism  in  Asia  -   --   --   --   -    iy  Paul  S.  Reirisck 

Kurds  to  the  Rescue  -    --    --    --    by  Edzvard  M.  Dodd 

Behind  the  Purdah    -    --    -.---by  lulrti  Gardener 

Szechuan      -        -    -    ------    Z^y  //.  A'.  Richardson 

Guam:    Our  Tropical  Real  Estate    -    -    -    by  Roy  C.  Sinitk 


Special  Introductory  Offer 

Five  Months  for  a  Dollar 
A  Five  Months'  Tour  of  the  Orient 

ASIA  sells  for  thirty-five  cents  a  copy.  If  you  send  the  coupon 
at  once,  you  may  have  five  issues  at  one  dollar  and  start  your 
subscri|ition  with  the  April  number. 

Send  the  Coupon  with  One  Dollar 

This  offer  cannot  last  long.  Send  this  coupon  promptly  as  this 
edition  is  limited. 

ASIA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

627  Lexington  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ASIA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Count.  L-'ife  4  20 

627  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Send  me  the  next  ,'i\  v  issues  of  AM  \  *  ommciu  intr  witli  the  April  number. 
Enclosed  is  fi^o  in  payment,  in  ai.cordaiice  with  your  special  offer. 
Canadian  $1  25.    I-oreign  $1.40. 

Name  

Address   


You  will  adore  one  of  these  beautiful 
French  necklaces  of  La  Tausca  Pearls 

THEIR  radiant  beauty  will  endow  your  simplest  frock 
with  new  charm.  They  will  be  a  becoming  addition  to 
your  costume,  no  matter  what  the  occasion. 

Go  to  your  jeweler  today  and  see  his  La  Tausca  Pearls 
department.  Examine  a  slender  strand  of  these  exquisite 
gems.  Try  them  on.  You  will  be  amazed  at  their  beauty! 

At  Your  Jeweler's 


BATAVA  PEARLS 

c-4  charming  iS-inch  necklace  of 
Roman  quality  pearls.  Preicntcd 
in  a  beautiful  grey  relvet  cabinet 
v  ith  a  while-gold  clasp,  set  n  iih  a 
diamond  ^55^ 


Pearls 
BATAVA  PERLES 


ICO 


COUNT 
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Satisfaction! 


'pHAT  healthy 
J-  glow  of  satis- 
faction after  a 
well  fought  game 
is  only  possible 
when  all  your  shots  land 
where  you  intend. 

The  remarkable  accuracy 
and  controllability  of  the 

DUN LOP  VAC 

will  give  you  100%  value  for 
all  good  shots. 

Dunlop  Vacs  Nos.  29  and  31 
$1.00  each  plus  lOc  War  Tax 

Buy  Them  of  Your  Professionals 

DUNLOP   RUBBER    CO.,  Ltd. 

T.  W.  Nihlett,  American  Representative 

305  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 


DUNLOP VAC 

GOLF  BALLS 

Nos.  29  &  31 


ventilators  are  placed  in  such  amannerthat 
they  will  remove  it.  There  should  always 
be  provision  for  ventilation  at  the  extreme 
peak  of  the  roof.  The  best  way  is  to  ar- 
range a  scries  of  slats  overlapping  in  the 
manner  of  a  blind  and  place  behind  them 
a  wire  netting  of  fine  mesh.  This  ventila- 
tion should  be  placed  high  enough  to  come 
between  the  roof  braces  and  the  ridge; 
then,  if  the  attic  space  is  ceiled,  it  will  still 
cool  the  space  above.  On  the  best  form 
of  work  louvres  or  ventilators  are  placed 
at  intervals  along  the  roof  to  give  cross 
ventilation,  which  further  insures  against 
a  hot  attic  story. 


THE  most  common  form  of  roof  cover- 
ing is  the  shingle.  It  has  the  great 
merit  of  being  comparatively  cheap  and 
is  adaptable  from  an  artistic  standpoint. 
It  takes  stains  readily  and  when  left  in  the 
natural  state  weathers  to  pleasing  colors. 

The  best  shingles  are  made  from  cypress, 
cedar,  and  redwood,  in  the  order  named.    Redwood  has  not  the  durability 
of  cypress,  but  has  the  advantage  in  natural  richness  of  color  and  in  its 
slow  burning  quality;  of  the  three  varieties,  cedar  is  the  cheapest. 

When  the  space 


.Hip    R-oop  • 

Showing  the  three  basic  types  of 
roof  —  gable,  gambrel.  and  hip 


^'S  x^ioce-shoul<t- 


\  Gambre/  Rioof- 


No  matter  what  type  of  roof  is  employed,  there  should  always 
be  provision  for  ventilation  made  at  the  extreme  peak 


beneath  the  roof  is 
to  be  finished  off  in 
plaster,  the  shing- 
les should  be  laid 
down  upon  a  wa- 
terproof paper.  In 
northern  climates 
the  house  dweller 
will  be  grateful  for 
the  greater  warmth 
secured  by  this 
added  covering. 

Slate  has  many 
good  points  as  a 
practical  roofing 
material.    It  is  a 

medium  which  may  be  depended  upon  to  last  a  lifetime,  it  is  fireproof, 
and  when  properly  selected  and  laid  it  has  a  very  pleasing  appearance. 
In  use  it  is  laid  on  a  foundation  of  sheathing  board  covered  with  tarred 
or  waterproof  paper  or  felt,  or  on  roofing  laths  nailed  to  the  rafters  at 
distances  apart  to  suit  the  size  of  the  slate.  Copper  or  galvanized  nails 
should  be  used. 

The  cost  of  slate  vanes  with  the  size,  color,  and  quality,  and  the 
builder's  pro.ximity  to  the  quarry.  The  slate  roof  requires  heavier  con- 
struction than  the  shingle  roof.  Perhaps  the  finest  example  in  this  country 
of  the  use  of  slate  as  a  roofing  material  is  found  on  the  buildings  at 
Princeton  University. 

FOR  lovers  of  color,  a  clay  tile  roof  offers  the  greatest  possibilities. 
The  reds,  greens,  and  yellows  of  this  material  make  delightful  spots 
against  the  skyline  or  seen  en  masse.    Tile  is,  of  course,  a  permanent  and 

fireproof  covering,  and  though  the  in- 
itial expense  of  laying  is  greater  than 
that  of  shingles  or  slate,  given  the 
proper  type  of  house  as  a  foundation  it 
will  be  a  "thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy 
forever"  to  its  owner. 

There  are  now  upon  the  market 
several  types  of  fabricated  shingles. 
Some  are  classed  as  asphalt,  others  as 
asbestos  shingles.  The  latter  have 
probably  the  better  wearing  quality  and 
are  made  of  a  fireproof  material.  The 
cost  of  asphalt  shingles  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  wood  or  perhaps  a  bit 
cheaper,  while  the  asbestos  type  is 
comparable  in  cost  with  the  clay  tiles. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  consider  care- 
fully the  various  metal  roofings,  roll 
roofings,  and  the  "built  up"  variety 
in  relation  to  house  building,  as  they  are 
now  rarely  used  except  upon  a  cheap 
„   ,  ,    r       ,  .      tvpe  of  work  or  upon  the  casual  seashore 

An  exceptionally  fine  example  of  the  slate       -  '  ^ 
roof  is  foimd  on  the  buildings  at  Princeton  bungalow. 
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HOME  AND  PORCH  FURNITURE 

Upholding  Traditions  of  Quality 
Upsetting  Traditions  of  Price 

QUALITY  is  the  greatest  furniture  tradition  of  the  past  High 
prices  are  the  greatest  tradition  of  the  present.    The  aim  in 
Sloane  Furniture  is  to  uphold  the  first  and  upset  the  second. 


It  is  possible  to  have  quality  without  economy.  It  is  impossible 
to  have  economy  without  quality.  There  is  no  saving  where  there 
is  no  service,  but  there  is  double  satisfaction  where  the  prices  are 
reasonably  low  and  the  service  is  unreasonably  long. 


That  is  the  keynote  of 
Sloane  Furniture  for  din- 
ing room,  bedroom,  or 
porch,  en  suite  or  in  single 
pieces.  Refined  in  design, 
sound  in  its  construction, 
and  priced  as  honestly  as 
it  is  put  together. 

Furniiure  Makers 
Floor  Coverings  and  Fabrics 
Interior  Decorators 

W^J.  SLOANE 

FIFTH  AVE  «L47th.ST 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


OJID  COLUMBIA,  the  QEM  of  OUH^HOQ-J^T 


A  Tf'ue  Story  of  a  Great  Brood  Solpp 
"By  \OBERT  K,  KYLE 


I HAVE  moved  my  workshop — moved  it  to 
the  dining  room  window — where  I  can  over- 
look my  most  treasured  possession.  Pulling 
back  the  curtains,  even  though  the  sun's 
rays  may  hit  me  at  a  direct  angle,  and  placing 
my  feet  under  the  spindle-legged,  cherrywood 
sewing  table  which  serves  as  a  dais  for  my  writ- 
ing materials,  I  am  so  disposed  to  look  upon  one 
of  Nature's  most  interesting  procedures.  My 
favorite  brood  sow.  Old  Columbia,  even  though 

that  may  not  be  her  name  on  the  certificate  of  registry  issued  by  the 
association  which  fosters  her  kind,  is  at  it  again.  It  is  her  semi-annual 
performance. 

She  is  my  favored  matron,  the  progenitor  of  our  entire  herd.  Well  do  I 
recall  when  I  unloaded  her  from  a  shipping  crate,  several  years  back,  after  a 
trying,  hot  expressage  half-way  across  the  continent.  She  was  small  for 
her  age,  terribly  undernourished,  and  without  any  outward  virtue;  her 
pedigree  alone  prevented  me  from  disposing  of  her  immediately.  She 
was  a  granddaughter  of  one  of  the  animals  that  made  breed  history,  and  was 
strong  in  that  breedmg  both  in  her  sire's  and  dam's  line.  Perhaps  the  only 
reasonable  excuse  for  securing  such  a  well-bred  gilt  at  all  was  because  she 
was  apparently  undersized,  and  the  season  for  her  farrowing  was  so  late  in 
the  fall,  'way  past  the  time  for  fall  litters  on  any  properly  regulated  hog- 
farm. 


B' 


UT  I  kept  her  and  she  grew  astonishingly  on 
a  well-balanced,  bone  and  muscle  building 
ration,  and  in  November  gave  birth  to  an  ir- 
regular family  of  eleven.    Some  of  the  little  fel- 
lows were  large,  some  small.    One  especially 
grew  beyond  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  with 
the  same  feed  and  management  seemed  to  thrive 
exceedingly  well.     He  was    sleek    and  rather 
corpulent,  the  first  to  the  feeding  trough  and  the 
last  to  leave.    As  I  noted  his  development  dreams 
of  winning  the  state  fair  championships  in  the  junior  classes  surged  in  my 
imagination.    I  could  see  him,  conditioned  and  groomed  to  a  nicety,  as  he 
would  appear  half  a  year  hence. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  his  growth  period  he  was  rough  and  un- 
gainly, as  all  extra  large  animals  are,  more  or  less;  his  shoulders  were  open 
and  he  stood  high  on  big,  bony  legs  and  short,  straight  pasterns.  Finally  he 
took  on  more  flesh  and  rounded  into  a  compact  young  fellow  with  quality 
fairly  oozing  from  his  dark-bristled  body.  The  hollow  between  his  shoulders 
filled  in,  and  coupled  to  this  was  a  long  and  strong  back  and  spring  of  ribs 
that  would  please  the  fancy  of  any  breeder.  The  utmost  in  perfection,  and 
I  had  hopes  of  using  him  at  the  head  of  the  herd  after  a  triumphant  swing 
around  the  show  circuit. 

The  morning  he  was  eight  months  old  we  weighed  him — 324  pounds  by 
inspected  scales — and  I  had  gone  to  the  village  to  gloat  over  my  ability  as  a 


EGTPTI/s.Nr 


DEITIES 

^The  Utmost  in  Gigarettes'' 

Plain  End  or  Cork  <Tfp. 


Thople  culture  and 
refinement  invariably^ 

TREFEK^  T>eities 

to  an^  other  cigarette. 


30^ 


Makers  of  the  Highest  Grade  Turkish 
and  Eciyptim  Ggareltes  in  the  World 
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THE  ESTEY  RESIDENCE  PIPE  ORGAN 


A  pipe  organ  gives  to  a  home  an 
indefinable  charm.  It  is  dignified, 
and  with  the  right  decorative  treat- 
ment it  adds  beauty  to  the  house. 
But  its  great  appeal  is  its  music — 
perhaps  the  greatest  music  in  the 
world.  No  other  instrument  so 
closely  reproduces  the  effects  of  the 
large  orchestra. 


The  Estey  Organ  can  be  built  to 
fit  any  house,  acoustically  and  mc 
chanically. 

The  Player  makes  it  possible  for 
any  one  to  play  the  Organ,  without 
interfering  with  its  being  played  by 
the  human  organist. 

The  Estcy  Organ  Company.  Brattleboro,  Vermont.  Studios  in  New 
York,  11  West  49th  Street;  Chicago,  Lyon  &>  Hcaly;  Philadelphia,  1701 
Walnut  Street;  Boston,  120  Boylston  Street;  Los  Angeles,  633  South 
Hill  Street. 
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The  Extravagance  of 
Cheapness  as  Applied 
to  Home  Building 

THE  important  thing 
about  any  purchase  is 
not  what  you  pay,  but  what 
you  get  for  the  purchase 
price.  The  "cheap''  pur- 
chase is  often  the  most 
extravagant. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  building, 
the  chapter,  "The  Extravagance 
of  Cheapness,"  in  ''The  Story  of 
Brick"  will  interest  you.  It  pre- 
sents, simply  and  briefly,  the  rela- 
tion of  first-cost  to  final  economy 
in  home-building  investment. 

People  generally  concede  that 
Face  Brick  is  the  most  desirable 
building  material  from  the  stand- 
point of  permanence,  comfort, 
safety  from  fire,  and  beauty;  but 
many  still  believe  it  is  "too  ex- 
pensive." As  a  fact,  the  many 
savings  in  the  Face  Brick  house, 
such  as  depreciation,  mainte- 
nance, repairs,  etc.,  soon  cancel 
the  slight  difference  in  first-cost 
over  less  durable,  less  beautiful 
materials. 

''The  Story  of  Brick"  is  an  attract- 
ive booklet,  full  of  pictures  and 
information  that  will  interest  every 
prospective  home  builder.  You 
will  probably  be  surprised  to  learn 
how  little  more  a  Face  Brick  house 
really  costs. 

Send  for  your  copy  today 


AMERICAN  FACE  BRICK  ASSOCIATION 
1123  Westminster  Building,  Chicago 


II  USE  FACE  BRICKll 
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feeder  and  conditioner.  The  pride  of  the  herd  had  been  turned  out  to  graze, 
and  upon  returning  I  learned  from  Billy,  the  herdsman,  that  he  had  turned 
too  sharply  while  m  a  fractious  mood,  and  suffered  a  misfortune  which 
necessitated  his  destruction  as  a  humanitarian  measure.  My  ephemeral 
hopes  were  shattered  at  one  thrust — I  had  pinned  all  my  faith  in  this  one 
animal's  future. 

"Still,"  thought  I,  after  having  recovered  from  the  blow  of  visionary  ex- 
pectations, "I  have  his  sire  and  dam  and  may  produce  another  just  as 
good,  even  though  none  of  his  litter  mates  did  show  unusual  promise  of  ideal 
comformation."  Columbia  herself  was  not  a  wonderful  individual,  but  I 
kept  her  in  the  herd  because  she  produced  one  good  son,  and  why  not  an- 
other.' 

HER  next  litter  numbered  fourteen  and,  unlike  the  first,  were  as  alike  as 
peas  in  a  pod.  A  more  thrifty  and  uniform  litter  never  existed  and  the 
veterinarian'  on  his  rounds,  stopping  to  vaccinate  (double  treatment)  our 
seasonal  crop  of  youngsters,  gazed  longingly  over  his  spectacles  as  he  went 
about  his  precautionary  errand.  After  he  had  finished  and  was  sterilizing 
his  needles,  he  turned  to  me  and  remarked  that  they  were  the  finest  bunch  of 
pigs  he  had  ever  seen,  and  his  profession  had  taken  him  on  every  hog  farm 
in  our  part  of  this  great  Middle  Western  state  that  produces  quality  hogs. 

Those  pigs,  running  in  clover  and  tall,  heading  bluegrass  grew  like 
ragweeds  in  a  corn  row  after  the  last  cultivation,  and  when  weaned  at  ten 
weeks  averaged  sixty-one  pounds.  They  had  an  abundance  of  skimmilk 
and  I  fed  them  three  times  a  day  myself,  never  giving  more  than  they  would 
clean  up  in  fifteen  minutes.    During  the  warmer  days  of  summer  they 


"Those  pigs.  runninK  in  clover  and  tall,  heading  bluegrass. 
grew  like  ragweeds  in  a  corn  row  after  the  last  cultivation" 

frequented  the  wallow  we  made  by  digging  out  a  shallow  hole  in  the  reten- 
tive clay  subsoil,  which  rains  kept  filled  with  water,  and  upon  which  crude 
oil  was  sprinkled.  This  clay,  water,  and  crude  oil  emulsion  freed  them  from, 
parasites  and  kept  their  skin  soft. 

WE  RETAINED  three  of  the  gilts  and  one  boar  for  our  herd;  the  re- 
mainder found  their  way  into  some  of  the  best  breeding  establishments 
in  the  country.  Old  Columbia  had  proven  her  worth  as  a  dam;  her  pro- 
lificacy was  transmitted  from  herself  to  her  sons  (that  is  the  way  it  is  carried 
on  in  all  animals — from  mother  to  sons,  not  to  daughters  necessarily). 

In  successive  litters  she  has  produced  from  eleven  to  fourteen  pigs  at  a 
farrowing,  and  to-day  nearly  every  animal  in  the  herd  is  a  direct  descendant 
of  that  wonderful  progenitor.  Her  typical  breed  characteristics  are  asserting 
themselves  as  time  goes  on,  and  even  now  when  we  introduce  new  blood  into 
our  families — we  have  succeeded  in  isolating  five  distinct  blood-lines  which 
may  be  intercrossed — we  do  it  on  the  female  side  by  the  addition  of  young 
females  of  proper  ancestry,  never  males,  because  were  the  latter  used  it 
would  be  a  too  violent  outcross  and  would  play  havoc  with  the  precious 
bloodlines  that  it  has  taken  years  to  establish. 

To  take  a  step  back  to  the  inspiration  for  this  story;  Old  Columbia  seems 
to  be  making  elaborate  preparations.  Our  breeding  record  that  hangs  in 
the  office  shows  that  she  is  due  to  farrow  to-day,  her  thirteenth  litter,  and 
though  not  of  a  superstitious  turn  of  mind  the  anticipation  is  keenly  felt. 
A  week  ago  her  8x8  foot  miniature,  sun-parlored  abode  was  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  disinfected,  and  freed  of  all  bedding.  We  left  that  for  her  to 
provide,  lest  we  get  too  much,  which  will  be  pushed  back  under  the  railing 
(that  stands  out  from  the  wall  eight  inches  and  a  foot  from  the  floor),  and  not 
permit  the  little  pigs  to  get  under  its  protecting  eaves  out  of  the  way  of  their 
seemingly  lumbering  mother's  attempts  at  gracefulness  and  maternal 
affection. 

Animals  do  not  have  intelligence,  but  better,  they  possess  affection  and 
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instinctive  discrimination.  Though  a  shelter  in  the  front  acre-and-a-half 
pasture,  the  utmost  in  piggery  architecture,  has  been  provided  our  valuable 
sow,  she  is  following  inherited  instinct  and  is  seeking  a  suitable  place,  roofed 
by  the  sky  and  on  the  bosom  of  Mother  Earth,  for  bringing  her  young. 
Going  past  the  house  we  had  intended  for  her  use,  she  looks  in,  passes  on, 
and  gathers  a  mouthful  of  dry,  dead  grass  and  takes  it  to  a  spot  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  field  nearest  the  traveled  road,  as  though  she  wanted  passersby  to 
get  the  first  glimpse  of  her  brood.  Many  trips  she  makes  thus,  reconnoitering 
for  a  soft  natural  nesting  material,  never  going  in  the  same  direction,  but 
always  taking  a  new  route  as  if  to  sample  the  grass  in  every  part  of  the 
field.  From  my  vantage  place,  the  dining  room,  I  cannot  inspect  the  place 
she  is  making,  but  I  know  it  is  right;  I  have  seen  previous  ones. 

WHAT  a  remarkable  animal  she  is!  All  the  other  sows  in  the  herd  at 
the  time  of  her  arrival  have  passed  on,  leaving  a  descendant  here  and 
there,  but  she  remains  along  with  her  sons  and  daughters,  grand  and  even 
great-grand.  She  has  demonstrated  time  and  again  that  she  is  worth  her 
weight  in  dearest  alloy.  Both  her  sire  and  dam  trace  back  to  one  individual. 
She  is  five  eighths  the  blood  of  that  one  great  sire  of  breed  history  and  it  is  not 
closer  than  two  generations  in  the  first  instance;  she  is  line-bred — bred  in  the 
purple.  Even  since  her  later  development  she  could  not  win  a  championship, 
ever  so  meager  be  the  opposition  and  she  conditioned  to  the  minute,  but  her 
sons  and  daughters  have  so  distinguished  themselves  that  she  is  hallowed  in 
glory.  And  the  ability  to  trans- 
mit is  the  true  worth  of  a  breeder, 
so  she  has  achieved  that  which 
they  all  seek  to  attain — to  repro- 
duce her  ilk. 

To  start  a  famil\-  of  any  var- 
iety of  livestock  it  is  necessary 
that  one  individual  be  selected 
that  will  carry  the  desirable 
breed  characteristics,  and  by  con- 
centration of  a  few,  with  proper 
care  in  mating,  it  is  possible  to 
do  constructive  work.  In  this  in- 
stance I  chose  Old  Columbia,  but 
not  until  I  had  spent  three  years 
and  with  five  broods  of  her  ofl'"- 
spring  to  study,  could  I  decide. 


"  Billy  IS  a  thorough  and  comiK-U-nl  herdsman  ' 


TO-DAY  she  weighs  well  over  700  pounds  in  breeding  condition,  and  I 
have  already  told  of  her  prolific  tendencies.  Those  two  factors  are  most 
important  in  the  selection  of  a  brood  sow.  The  ravages  of  time  and  the 
stress  of  two  broods  a  year  have  left  her  firm.  She  stands  as  straight  on 
her  feet  as  an  under-year  gilt.    She  has  constitutional  vigor. 

And  she  has  temperament,  not  the  prima  donna  kind  to  be  sure,  but  a  less 
virulent  and  more  sincere  strain.  She  has  excellent  motherly  affection,  but 
she  is  not  cross  and  nervous.  She  would  protect  her  brood  against  any  four- 
footed  marauders,  but  an  attendant  can  go  right  into  her  pen  and  she  will 
remain  as  docile  as  a  lamb.  When  it  is  necessary  to  mark  the  little  pigs, 
generally  about  the  third  day,  by  notching  the  edges  of  the  ears,  we  can  pick 
up  a  youngster  without  endangering  our  lives,  she  standing  by  and  giving  a 
series  of  understanding  grunts,  as  if  she  were  aware  that  it  is  one  of  the 
necessities  in  the  distinguishing  of  her  progeny. 

One  day  Billy  and  I  argued  as  to  her  length  of  body,  and  to  settle  the 
difference  of  optical  opinion  he  measured  her — 79  inches  fro  n  stem  to  stern; 
with  great  depth  of  body,  a  ham  that  starts  right  at  the  hock-joint  and  a 
spring  of  ribs  expected  with  one  of  her  type  and  heart-girth.  In  all  she  has 
size,  prolificacy,  constitutional  vigor,  stamina,  and  fecundity.  She  is  be- 
yond a  slightest  fault  so  far  as  fundamentals  are  concerned.  She  does  lack 
that  finish,  bloom,  or  other  mark  of  conditioned  quality  which  is  important 
in  show  animals,  but  she  is  a  mother  of  champions,  a  founder  of  a  great 
family  of  her  breed,  and  what  more  could  a  husbandman  ask? 

So  wrapped  in  exploiting  the 
virtues  of  Old  Columbia  have  I 
been  that  I  have  not  directed  my 
attention  pasturevvard  for  several 
minutes;  but  Billy  is  a  thorough 
and  competent  herdsman;  he  was 
on  the  job.  He  just  came  in  and 
laid  a  slip  of  yellow,  scribbled 
notepaper  on  the  spmdle-legged, 
cherrywood  sewing  table,  at  my 
elbow.  Picking  it  up,  I  am  able 
to  make  out  the  following: 

"  Born  to  Misses  Columbia,  Oct. 
5,  1919,  12  children.  Mother  and 
children  O.  K.  Christening  held 
up  for  want  of  proper  refresh- 
ments." 


PREER'S 

1920  GARDEN  BOOK 

A  Complete  Guide  For  The  Gardener 

Answers  all  necessary  questions  about  Vegetables  and  Flowers. 
More  than  two  hundred  cultural  directions  by  famous  experts. 

Lists  and  describes  all  the  worthy  novelties  and  selected  strains 
of  every  vegetable,  flower  and  plant  worth  growing.  You  will 
find  photographic  illustrations  of  the  new  vegetables  and  flowers 
you  will  want  to  try  out  in  your  garden  this  year. 

DREER'S  GARDEN  BOOK  for  1920  contains 
224  big  pages,  6  color  plates  featuring  Choice 
Vegetables,  Early  Colossal  Cosmos,  Mammoth 
Verbena,  Los  Angeles  Rose  and  the  new  Rose 
Columbia,  also  hundreds  of  photographic  illustra- 
tions of  the  best  in  Vegetables  and  Flowers. 


Mailed  free  if  you  mention  this  publication. 


HENRY  A.  DREER 


714-716  Chestnut  Street 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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How  To  Make  Your  Living  Room 
Open  On  A  Perpetual  Summer  Land 


Having  a  perpetual  Summer  Land  all  your  own  is 
quite  as  easy  as  rubbing  Aladdin's  Lamp. 
After  we  do  our  part,  all  you  have  to  do,  is  just  walk 
right  out  of  your  Living  Room  straight  into  a  Summer 
Land  garden. 

A  garden  filled  with  flowers  and  growing  things. 

And  if  you  will  it:  singing  birds  and  the  musical  tink- 

lings  of  trickling  water. 

Likewise,  comfortable  easy  chairs,  and  always,  flower 

friends  awaiting  your  coddlings. 

Friends  who  give  so  much  more  than  they  receive. 

Friends  who  turn  gloom  days  into  sunny  ones. 

And  sunny  ones  into  sunnier. 


Through  the  portal  to  this  Summer  Land,  your  guests 
catch  alluring  glimpses. 

Wafted  from  it,  is  a  fragrance  that  fills  the  room. 
The  joy  of  it  all  seems  to  fill  every  room  of  the  house. 

As  to  our  part,  we  make  this  glass  garden  for  you  at 
our  factory. 

It's  then  only  a  matter  of  putting  the  blocks  together 
again,  so  to  speak;  and  you  have  your  Perpetual 
Summer  Land,  devoid  of  the  usual  building  bother- 
ments. 

We  will  gladly  conduct  the  arrangements  by  mail,  or 
at  your  suggestion  a  representative  will  call. 


Builders  of  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories 


IRVINCTON 
New  York 
BOSTON  II 
Little  BIdg. 


NEW  YORK 
42nd  St.  Bldg. 
CLEVELAND 
2063  E.  4th  St. 

Eastern  Factory 

Irvington,  N.  Y. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Land  Title  Bldg 

TORONTO 
Royal  Bank  Bldg. 

Wc  stern  Factory 

Dcs  Plaines.  III. 


CHICAGO 
Continental  Bank  Bldg. 
MONTREAL 
Transportation  Bldg 
Canadian  Factory 
St.  Catharines,  Ont. 
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ROOKWOOD  SCULPTURE 

Modelled  ornament  for  Sun 
Rooms,  Terraces  and  Gardens — 
worked  out  in  Rookwood  Faience 
— offers  many  opportunities  for 
greater  beauty  and  attractiveness. 

For  home  decoration  in  general 
there  are  innumerable  attractive 
and  artistic  objects  made  by 
Rookwood.    Ask  for  literature. 


The  Rookwood  Pottery  Co. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


DAHLIAS 


The  Best  All- Season  Flower  in  the  World 

Dahlias  will  start  blossoming  six  to  eight  weeks  after 
planting,  and  keep  on  blooming  until  killed  by  frost. 
From  some  varieties  you  can  cut  as  many  as  two  hundred 
blossoms  from  a  single  bulb.  Your  choice  in  form  and 
colorings  is  almost  unlimited. 

TRY  THESE  COLLECTIONS 

SIX  GIANT  DAHLIAS  FOR  $5.00  PREPAID 
Bianca  (Hybrid  Cactus)  Rose-pink,  very  free  [lowering 
Cardinal  (Peony-flowered)  Purple-crimson,  long  stems 
Hortulanus  Fiet  (Giant  Decorative)  Salmon  pmk 
Kalif  (Hybrid  Cactus)  Gigantic  rich  scarlet 
Mrs.  Brandt  (Incurved  Cactus)  Orange-buff  blending 
Yellow  Kini;  (Hybrid  Cactus)  Giant  yellow,  long  stems 

FIVE  CHOICE  DAHLIAS  FOR  $1.00  PREPAID 
Ella  Kramer  (Cactus)  Rose-pink,  free-flowering 
J.  H.  Jackson  (Hybrid  Cactus)  Giant  deep  maroon,  almost  black 
Mina  Burgle  (Decorative)  Finest  scarlet,  free-flowering 
Queen  Wilhelmina  (Peony-flowered)  Fluffy  pure  white 
Stradella  (Show)  Double  quilled  purple-crimson 

If  you  are  a  flower  lover,  you  will  be  delighted  with  these  collections.  They 
have  been  carefully  selected  from  my  stock  of  nearly  2,000  varieties  and  will  make 
a  fine  assortment  of  types  and  colors.      You  run  no  risk  as  each  and  every  bulb  is 

fully  guaranteed  fo  grow,  and  to  be  true  to 
name,  and  I  will  replace  any  that  fail  to 
prcve  as  represented. 

New  Cultural  Guide  Free 

My  1920  Catalogue  and  Cultural  Guide  con- 
tains valuable  cultural  notes  and  planting  in- 
structions, together  with  complete  descriptions 
of  Dahlias,  Gladioli,  Peonies,  Phlox,  Hardy 
Plants  and  Nursery  Stock.  Write  now.  as  it 
is  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

J.  K.  ALEXANDER 

The  Largest  Dahlia  Grower  in  the  World 
100-110  Central  St. 
East  Bridgewater  Massachusetts 

'The  Dahlia  King" 


CHANGE  FOR   THE  "BETTER 

Some  examples  of  successful  remodeling  that 
may  offer  suggestions  to  other  home-builders 


In  remodeling  this  house 
at  Riverdale-on-Hud- 
son,  N.  Y.,  the  architect 
had  to  consider  the 
tradition  of  the  house, 
since  its  owner  had  been 
in  possession  of  the  es- 
tate on  which  it  has  been 
situated  since  1829 


The  alterations  to  the 
above  house  were  not 
made  all  at  once.  The 
owners  were  so  pleased 
with  the  lirst  work  of 
the  architect  that  they 
asked  him  to  remodel 
the  house,  with  this 
fortunate  result 


DwikIu  James  Baum,  architect 


All  the  architectural  sins  of  our  forefathers  were  not  con- 
fined to  the  East.    Here  is  an  example  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


l.oiiis  H.  Roynton.  architect 
From  the  chrysalis  of  the  above  emerged  this  pleasing  siructure.    The  air  of 
loi>-heaviness  has  been  done  away  with  and  the  graceful  lines  of  the  sloping 
roof  are  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  the  former  sharply  defined  lines 
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The  estate  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Drexel,  yew  port,  R.  I.,  re  prod  tired 
from  ail  original  painting  in  oil.  The  treatment  of  these  trees 
7ms  entrusted  to  the  deiiioiistrated  skill  of  Davey  Tree  Surgeons 


Among  prominent  persons  and  places  served 
by  Davey  Tree  Surgeons  are: 


HOX.  GEORGE  W.  WICKEHSHAM 
EQUINOX  HOTEL 

ANTHONY  J.  DREXEL  BIDDLE,  JH. 
W.  C.  LELAND 


MRS.  ANDREW  CARNEGIE 
V.  S.  NAVAL  ACADEMY 
MARTIN  BECK 

CLEVEIAND  MUSEUM  OF  ART 


THOSE  fine  old  trees,  those  towering  monarclis  tliat  stand  vigil  over  yonr 
estate — how  have  they  withstood  the  winter?  The  howling  blasts 
liave  rocked  their  stalwart  trunks,  tons  of  ice  and  snow  have  dragged  down 
their  sturdy  linihs — only  the  ])hysically  perfect  ones  have  a  chance  to  escape 
serious  injury,  and  some  of  them  are  harmed.  Perhaj)s  some  of  your  trees — 
trees  that  you  have  learned  to  love,  trees  that  are  an  integral  part  of  your 
landscape — have  been  branded  with  premature  tleath.  Bravely'  they  will 
put  forth  buds  and  tiny  leaves,  will  simulate  the  appearance  of  health  and 
strength — and  yet  be  suffering  from  fatal  injuries  both  visible  and  invisible. 
Last  waiter's  tearing  winds  may  have  weakened  their  structures,  internal 
decay  may  be  at  work — and  yet  you  may  remain  unsuspecting  until  some 
later  storm  sends  them  crashing  to  the  earth. 


JOHN  D.li  EV 
Father  of  Tret'  Surijcry 


Only  the  skilled  Tree  Surgeon,  the  seasoned  practitioner  who  knows  the 
anatomy  of  the  tree  and  its  troubles  as  the  physician  knows  the  human 
body,  can  be  sure.  The  demonstrated  skill  and  established  responsibility  of 
Davey  Tree  Surgeons  is  your  safeguard.  Their  years  of  wide  public  service, 
their  methods  of  proved  value,  their  thorough  training  in  an  organization  of 
recognized  stability,  will  fulfill  your  highest  expectations.  They  have  satisfied 
the  most  exacting  clientele  in  America.  A  careful  examination  of  your  trees 
will  be  made  by  appointment. 

THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO.,  Inc.,  104  Elm  St.,  Kent,  Ohio 

Branch  Offices  icith  telephone  connections: 
NeiP  York  City,  Astor  Court  Building;  Chicago,  Westmimtcr  Bldg.;  Philadelphia, 
Land  Title  Bldg.,  and  Boston.    Write  nearest  office 

Permanent  representatives  available  in  districts  surrounding  Boston.  Springfield.  Lenox.  Newport, 
Hartford,  Stamford,  Albany.  Poughkeepsie.  White  Plains,  Jamaica,  Montclair,  New  York,  Phila- 
delpliia.  Harrisburg,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Richmond,  Buffalo.  Toronto,  Pittsburgh.  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati, Detroit,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Louis.    Canadian  address;  252  Laugauchitere  West,  Montreal 


DAVEY     TREE  SURGEONS 


Every  real  Davey  Tree  Surgeon  is  in  the  employ  of  The  Davey  Tree  E.rpert  Co.,  Inc.,  and  the  public  i.y  cautionsd  against  those  falsely 
representing  themselves.    An  agreement  made  with  the  Davey  Company  avA  not  with  an  individual  is  certain  evidence  of  genuineness 
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^erfecc  Soft  (s)ater 
Industrij  and  Home 

NATURE  has    revealed  the  means 
through  which  softening  of  water  has 
been  made  practical  for  every  use. 
Factories,  shops,  and  other  industrial  estab- 
lishments now  save  literally  millions  of  dol- 
lars that  were  wasted  by  use  of  hard  water. 

And  for  the  home — greater  comfort  and 
refinement.  Water  as  soft  as  falling  rain 
yet  free  from  the  taint  and  odor  and  grime 
of  roof  and  trees,  water  that  is  beneficial  to 
skin  and  complexion,  that  leaves  the  hair 
fluffy  and  soft  and  comfortably  clean 
this  you  can  now  have,  flowing  to  every 
faucet. 


EFINITE 


Nature's  Water  Softener 

The  Refinite  Water  Softener  is  a  system 
perfected  to  utilize  Nature's  own  water 
softening  mineral,  Refinite.  It  attaches  to 
the  supply  pipe  in  the  basement.  Water 
needs  only  to  pass  through  a  bed  of  Refin- 
ite in  this  system  to  be  freed  of  its  trouble- 
some lime  and  magnesia  hardness. 

In  laundries  and  the  laundry  department 
of  hotels,  hospitals,  and  institutions,  Refin- 
ite soft  water  cuts  the  washroom  supplies 
expense  more  than  half;  fully  doubles  the 
life  of  linens;  makes  possible  the  laundering 
of  woolens,  silks,  and  other  delicate  fabrics 
not  commonly  attempted.  In  textile  mills 
it  enables  dyeing  formulas  to  act  depend- 
ably; improves  the  quality  of  the  products. 
In  steeim  power  plants  it  prevents  boiler 
scale,  saving  fuel,  labor,  and  equipment. 

The  Refinite  system  occupies  little  space — 
Requires  no  expert  supervision — Is  easily 
installed — Very  reasonable  in  price.  There's 
one  for  your  use.  Let  us  tell  you  about  it 
— no  obligation. 

ADDRESS  OUR  NEAREST  OFFICE 

THE  REFINITE  COMPANY 

Refinite  Building      OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 

Also  Mfrs.  of  Refinilc  Rapid  Pressure  Fillers. 
Member  Associated  Mfrs.  of  Water  Purifying  Equipment. 

New  York.  9  E.  Fortieth  St.       Chicago,  908S.  Midii^'an  Ave.  San  I'rancisco,  410  Call  Bldg. 

Atlanta,  320  Hurt  Bldg.  Minneapolis,  703  Plymouth  nidg.    Los  Angeles,  303  Siory  Bldg. 

Toronto.  13  Scott  St.  K ansas;City,  611  GrandAve.  Temple  Pueblo,  Thatcher  Bldg. 

Cincinnati,  410  Traction  Bldg.  Denver,  513  Mercantile  Bldg.  Buffalo,  411  Liberty  Bldg. 

Detrcjit,  502  Lincoln  Bldg.        Si'OKANE,  1015  Old  Nat  l  Bank  Bldg.  Salt  Lake  City,  309  Walker  Bldg. 


The  unpromising  nialciial  from  which  the  house  shown  below  was  developed 


Alfred  Hopkins,  architect 
The  architect  made  very  few  real  structural  changes  in  accomplishing  this 
transformation  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.    He  changed  the  roof  and  took  olT 
most  of  the  needless  ornaments.    Then  he  put  on  a  new  front  with  a  three- 
sided  bay,  and  painted  it  all  white.  A  porch  was  added  as  a  final  touch 


Ayinar  Embury,  II,  architect 

This  house-  at  1 1  vitii;ioii  oii-l  ludson,  .\'.  Y.,  "iili  li^  ii.i;saw  balconies  and  useless  orna- 
ments as  shown  in  the  upper  photograph,  was  nevertheless  so  well  constructed  that  it  was 
thought  better  to  remodel  it  than  to  destroy  it  completely.  The  result  shown  in  the 
lower  picture  could  not  have  been  more  successful  even  if  a  new  house  had  been  built 
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WITH  HOT  SPOT  AND  RAM'S  HORN 


7 ''HE  ma\ers  of  the  Chalmers  have 
produced  a  series  of  dosed  cars 
noticeable  for  their  distinction  and  in^ 
dividuality.  The  rare  combination  of 
elegance  and  good  taste  is  evident  to  a 
mar\ed  degree  in  the  Chalmers  Sedan. 

CHALMERS  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  DETROIT 

CHALMERS  MOTOR  CO.  OF  CANADA,LTD.,WINDSOR,  ONT. 


sAMuerreLLiN,  master  iROJ^ivoRKen^ 
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HOUGH  we 
have  the  heri- 
tage of  some 
interesting  ex- 
!  of  ironwork 
wrought  in  early  Colo- 
nial days,  the  art  has 
but  recently  begun  to 
find  some  real  apprecia- 
tion in  this  country. 
I  he  dawn  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  brought 
with  it  the  despotism 
of  commercialism,  and 
the  smith,  along  with 
other  of  his  fellow 
craftsmen,  had  to  leave 
his  forge  and  find  ref- 
uge in  the  factory,  and 
m  so  domg  was  shorn 
of  his  individuality. 

Fifteen  years  ago 
when  Samuel  ^'ellin 
came  to  this  country 
w  e  were  still  submerged 
in  the  \  alley  of  Shadow, 
as  far  as  art  goes. 
Ihough  a  very  young 
man  he  had  already  at- 
tained the  full  mastery 
of  his  craft,  having  stud- 
ied and  traveled  in 
many  of  the  great  art 
centres  abroad,  and  his 
contact  with  the  antique  world  served  not  only 
to  stir  him  with  a  deep  reverence  for  the  master- 
pieces of  the  past  and  to  enthuse  him  with  a 
sincere  devotion  to  his  art,  but  deepened  his 
determination  to  reawaken  in  the  public  an  ap- 
preciation for  hand-wrought  objects,  and  to 
combat  the  deadening  influence  of  the  machine. 
He  worked  to  bring  about  the  realization  that  the 


Design  for  bell  pull  in  the 
James  A.  Farrell  residence  at 
South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


"By  HANN.A  TACHAU 


artist  and  his  individual  efforts  are  equally  if  not 
more  vital  than  that  of  the  machine  and  its  pro- 
ductions. 

Mr.  Yellin  came  from  an  artistic  family  and 
at  the  age  of  twelve  he  had  already  chosen  iron  as 
the  medium  through  which  he  could  express  the 


German  Renaissance  grille  designed 
by  Mr.  Yellin  for  his  own  oRice 


esthetic  instinct  which 
showed  itself  at  so  early 
an  age.  He  remained 
an  apprentice  for  five 
years  and  with  the  ar- 
dor of  a  medieval  artist 
he  applied  himself  to 
every  branch  of  his 
craft,  studying  design 
and  working  his  metal 
entirel}^  by  hand,  al- 
ways striving  toward 
the  goal  which  would 
finally  lead  him  to  the 
consummation  of  his 
ideals.  He  is  not  con- 
tent with  creating  de- 
signs and  then  depend- 
ing entirely  upon  others 
trained  to  their  execu- 
tion, to  carry  them  out, 
but  having  once  con- 
ceived some  fine  inten- 
tion, he  is  capable  of 
rendering  it  with  rare 
technical  knowledge, 
handling  it  as  the  case 
requires,  with  masculine 
virility  or  modeling 
some  bit  of  tracery  or 
render  leaf  or  flower 
w  ith  a  touch  both  deli- 
cate and  subtle. 

Having  so  wide  a 
knowledge,  he  is  able  to  adapt  his  drawings  exactly 
to  thecapabilities  of  his  material,  and  being  in  turn 
an  expert  craftsman,  he  can  carry  them  as  far  as 
need  be,  thus  bringing  about  a  harmony  of  execu- 
tion and  design  which  is  so  often  lacking  when 
people  of  varying  moods  are  called  upon  to  pro- 
duce one  object. 

Being  himself  so  great  an  enthusiast,  Mr.  Yellin's 


A  lamp  in  the  Spanish  style, 
designed  for  Mr.  C.  Grant 
Lafarge,  the  architect 


ESSENTIAL  to  a  perfect  putt  is  a  perfect 
ball.  The  new  U.  S.  Royal,  U.  S.  Revere 
and  U.  S.  Floater  balls  are  true.  They  hug 
the  ground  and  are  perfectly  balanced.  Made 
in  a  variety  of  weights  and  sizes.  If  you  are 
up  against  a  snag  in  the  improvement  of 
your  game,  try  one  of  these  balls.  They  have 
the  unqualified  endorsement  of  many  lead- 
ing golfers. 


U.  S. 


s. 


Royal,  U.  S.  Revere  and  U. 

golf  lialls  are  j)roducts  of  the  largest  and  oldest 
rubber  manufacturer  in  the  world.  They  are  made 
under  conditions  of  rigid  supervision  that  insure 
100%  adherence  to  the  specifications  drawn  for  the 
manufacture  of  these  balls.  Buy  them  from  your 
pro  or  at  your  dealer's. 

Keey  your  eye  on  the  Ball — Be  sure  Ws  a  U.  S. 


V.  S.  Royal 

Two  sizes  and  weight 

31  standard  small  .size  and    Iwth  in  medium  size.  He- 


U.  S.  Revere 

I'wo  wciijiits — i!)  and  31. 


29  medium.  Sold  at  81.00   <css  marking.  Sold  at  85c 


each,  tax  paid,  or  $13.00 
per  dozen ,  tux  paid. 


U.  S.  Floater 

Made  in -27  only.  This  is 
a  full  .si/t'd  ball.  Recess 
marking.  Sold  at  65c  each. 


■h.  tax  paid,  or  .$10.00  tax  paid,  or  *".80  per 
per  dozen,  tax  paid.  dozen,  tax  paid. 


"The  left  wrist  is  responsible  for  much  in  putting 
and  must  be  taught  to  obey  the  right  wrist  im 
plicitly  if  harmony  is  to  reign  between  the  two: 
—  Qolf  Illustrated. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 
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The  radiator  of 
gleaming  silver — 
sheathing  a  motor 
of  fleet  power  and 
tireless  endurance 


1OW  lights . . .  winking  stars  .  . .  the  last  strains  of  a 
•t  waltz;.  After  the  warmth  of  the  party  you  slip 
away  in  the  cool,  friendly  night  and  glide  homeward  in 
your  RoAMER,  smoothly,  silently.  Perfect  comfort  in 
the  wide,  cushioned  seats.  Perfect  ease  in  the  gliding 
onward  motion.  Then  in  the  daytime  . . .  anywhere  . . . 
the  smart  design,  rich  appointments  and  powerful  per^ 
formance  of  your  Roamer  command  ample  admiration 
to  justify  your  pride  of  ownership. 

The  Roamer  presentation  of  1920  models  is  veritably 
a  guide  to  motor  car  correctness.  Literature  will  be 
sent  upon  request. 

BARLEY  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

iQio  Reed  St.  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

A  limited  nwmher  of  Duescnberg'motored  Roamers  are  now  available 
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BoiLse  oj  Mr.  Chauncey  Olcott,  Saratoga  N.  Y.    Charles  Barton  Kieru,  Archiltct,  Philadelphia. 


'White  Pine  in  Home  Building" 

is  beautifully  illustrated  with  old 
Colonial  and  Modern  homes,  full 
of  valuable  information  and  sug- 
gestions on  home-building,  and 
gives  a  short,  concise  statement 
of  the  merits  of  White  Pine.  Send 
for  it  now.  There  is  no  charge  for 
it  to  prospective  home-builders. 


FITNESS  for  the  particular  use  to  which 
they  are  to  be  put  should  be  your  guide  in 
selecting  the  woods  for  your  home. 

Almost  any  wood  will  prove  satisfactory  on  the 
inside  of  the  house;  but  this  is  not  true  on  the 
outside,  where  the  wood  is  exposed  to  heat  and 
cold,  sun  and  wind,  rain  and  snow. 

That's  why  it  is  important  for  you  to  get  the  right  wood  on  the 
outside.  The  wood  you  use  there  will  determine  your  repair 
charges  and  the  appearance  of  your  house — both  vital  matters. 

White  Pine 

The  many  old  houses  in  all  parts  of  the  country — in  New 
England  dating  back  to  early  Colonial  times — attest  the  dura- 
bility of  White  Pine. 

It  does  more  than  just  last.  It  holds  its  place  perfectly  with- 
out warping,  splitting,  rotting  or  opening  at  the  joints,  even  in 
the  most  delicate  mouldings  and  carvings. 

That  is  why  it  has  always  been  the  preferred  wood  in  this 
country — why  it  is  the  most  economical. 

WHITE  PINE  BUREAU, 

1 402~ Merchants  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


MTT  "Tales   of  My   Native    Town"   (hy  Gabricle 
D'Annuruio).    Intimate  stories  of  the  hard  living,  sen- 
suous, and  sensilioe  people,  among  whom  D' Annunzio  learned 
of  life.    Net.  $1.75. 


Stover 

Fire  Place 
Fixtures  ' 


Sheer  Improved  Dome 
Damper 


Stover  fire  place  fixtures  have 
been  designed  with  careful  atten- 
tion to  rhythm  of  lines  and  color 
harmony.  Their  varied  surfaces 
and  «cft  color  tones  lend  them- 
selves to  decoration  with  uncom- 
mon resuU'i-  Owing  to  the  demand  for  fire  place  fixtures  in 
son-e  better  finish  than  the  black,  Stover  Andirons,  Fire  lias- 
kets,  and  Fire  Sets  can  be  furnished  in  Special  Bronze  and 
Plated  Finishes  that  are  very  attractive  and  cost  but  little 
more  than  the  ordinary  Black.  Also  made  in  Solid  Brass, 
Brush  Brass  finish. 

Stover  Dampers  Increase  Healing 
Efficiency 

Fire  places  equipped  with  Stover 
Dampers  will  throw  more  heat,  save 
fuel,  and  add  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the 
owner.  Insist  that  your  contractor  use  Stover 
Fire  Place  Fixtures. 

/•rf€  bookltt.    Write  tc-day 

STOVER  MFC  &  ENGINE  CO. 
770  East  S(.  Freeporl,  IIL 

(Also  Stover  Samson  Windmills.  Feed  Mills. 
Gasoline  Engines.  Hardware  Specialties, 
etc.    Est.  1862.    Write  for  catalogue.) 


^TT  "Waifs  and  Strays"  {by  0.  Henry).  Twelve  new 
^11  0.  Henry  stories — including  the  last  one  he  ever  wrote — 
a  complete  0.  Henry  I ndex,  and  a  collection  of  appreciations 
and  reminiscences  by  Christopher  Morley,  Arthur  W.  Page, 
William  Lyon  Phelps,  Vachell  Lindsay,  Stephen  Leacock.  ond 
others.  At  all  booksellers.  Cloth,  net.  $1.65;  leather,  $2.50. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


GREENWICH 


THE  RICHEST 
COUNTRYSIDE  IN 
AMERICA 


LADD  CS,  NICHOLS 

ITS 

REAL  ESTATE  BROKERS 

Telephone  1717  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Every  house,  old  farm,  estate, 
brook,  lake,  ravine,  hill  hereabout, 
that's  for  sale  or  rent. 


'mr 


Wrought-iron  keys  (English  Gothic)  for 
the  Seiberhng  residence  at  Akron,  O. 


the  country  bear  evidences  of  his  handicraft. 
There  are  the  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  Memorial 
Gates  for  the  Museum  at  Hartford,  Conn.; 
the  entrance  and  interior  gates  of  the  Henry  C. 
Frick  house  in  New  ^'ork;  the  gates  for  the  sum- 
mer home  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Jr.,  the  grilles, 
balconies,  and  doors  of  the  McNair  house  in  New 
\'ork;  the  many  accessories  for  St.  Thomas's 
Church;  the  gates  for  South  Church;  the  chapel 
screens  and  hardware  for  the  Cathedral  St.  John 
the  Divine;  hardware  and  grilles  for  St.  Mark's, 
and  altar  fixtures,  gates,  and  lights  for  St.  Clem- 
ens's.  The  summer  homes  of  Mr.  Otto  H.  Kahn 
and  Mr.  Isaac  Guggenheim  are  embellished  with 
his  wrought-iron  gates,  balconies,  and  grilles,  and 
not  the  least  of  his  genius  has  been  lavished  upon 
the  beautiful  Washington  Memorial  Chapel  at 
Valley  Forge.  Just  now  he  is  at  work  upon  a 
chapel  screen  depicting  the  historj'  of  St.  Joseph 
for  St.  Vincent  Ferrer  Church,  and  a  grille  for  the 
art  room  in  the  Detroit  Public  Library,  besides 
innumerable  commissions  for  private  houses. 
This  is  but  a  meagre  list  of  his  accomplishments. 

His  beautiful  hardware  and  the  smaller  metal 
accessories  are  equally  noteworthy  with  his  more 
elaborate  creations.  Metal  work  in  all  its  forms 
has  always  made  a  peculiar  appeal  to  the  greatest 
architects,  sculptors,  and  artisans,  and  they  were 
never  too  proud  to  lavish  their  best  skill  upon 
any  detail  meriting  their  notice.  " 

BUT    in    the    designing    of    hardware,  the 
esthetic  side  is  not  the  only  one  to  be  con- 
sidered.   Its  practical  utility  and  the  fitness  of 


Wrought-iron  panels  in  the  Gothic  style,  for  a  wooden  door 


No  MATTER  how  good  a  heating 
system,  or  how  well  reputed,  it  can 
be  no  more  satisfactory  than  the  valves 
on  the  radiators.  Most  heating  troubles 
and  discomforts  are  traceable  to  valves. 
The  average  radiator  valve,  designed 
merely  for  low  pressure,  is  so  light  in 
weight  that  it  cannot  stand  strains 
which  will  inevitably  be  thrown  upon  it. 

After  a  building  is  erected  settling 
commences.  This  develops  stresses  on 
the  heating  system  and  to  obviate  subse- 
quent trouble,  care  should  be  taken,  before 
valves  go  into  the  system  to  see  that  they 
are  heavy  enough  to  meet  these  strains. 

Jenkins  Radiator  Valves  have  more 
metal  and  are  more  heavily  constructed 


throughout  than  others.  They  are  de- 
signed to  resist  and  do  resist  all  strains 
by  a  wide  margin.  Their  construction 
benefits  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
heating  service  requirements  gained  dur- 
ing fifty-five  years  of  valve  manufactur- 
ing experience.' 

Jenkins  valves  do  not  leak  because 
the  large  amount  of  packing  in  the  bon- 
net prevents  the  passing  of  water  or  steam. 
No  extra  hard  turn  is  necessary  to  close  a 
Jenkins  valve  tight.  The  Jenkins  rubber 
composition  disc  insures  complete  and 
steam  tight  closing  of  the  valve.  These 
two  of  the  several  superior  features  of 
Jenkins  valves  are  clearly  illustrated 
below. 


The  Jenkins  Renewable  Disc,  with 
which  all  valves  of  this  type  are  fitted,  is 
compounded  oj  rubber.  It  is  yielding 
enough  to  pick  up  any  grit  or  sediment 
that  may  be  circulated  through  the  heal- 
ing system,  and  consequently  fits  tight 
when  the  valve  is  closed,  permitting 
neither  steam  nor  tvater  to  pass.  The  re- 
newable disc  takes  up  the  wear  and  give's 
a  Jenkins  Valve  practically  unlimited 
life.  Whai  opened  the  passage  is  free 
and  wide,  giving  steam  an  unobstructed 
passage  into  the  radiator. 

Consult  with  your  architect  about  Jen- 
kins Radiator  Valves  and  send  to  us  for  **The 
Valve  Behind  a  Good  Heating  System,"  a 
booklet  about  the  valves  that  should  be 
used  to  keep  good  a  good  heating  system. 

JENKINS  BROS. 

80  White  Street  New  York 


Chicago 
Boston 
St.  Louis 


Philadelphia 
San  Francisco 
Montreal 


Pittsburg 

Washington 

London 
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The  valve  is  amply  packed  around 
the  spindle.  The  packing  is  held  tight  by 
brass  follower  or  gland  which  keeps  the 
steam  or  water  from  seeping  through. 
Leakage  and  consequent  damage  to  floors 
is  eliminated. 


The  Jenkins  Diamond  Mark 
appears  on  the  body  of  every 
genuine  Jenkins  Valve. 


JENKINS 

MARK 
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Your  home  —  and  its  hardware 

IN  planning  that  new  home,  are  you  giving  the  thought  to 
hardware  which  it  should  have?  You  are  building  for 
permanence,  your  hardware  should  be  durable — possessing 
built-in  wearing  quality.  You  are  building  with  an  eye  for 
beauty,  your  hardware  should  be  pleasing  and  in  accord  with 
its  surroundings. 

In  Sargent  Locks  and  Hardware  you  find  all  this — security, 
permanence,  ease  of  operation,  and  a  choice  of  design  which 
fits  in  exactly  with  your  scheme  of  architecture. 

Send  for  the  Sargent  Book  of  Designs  and 
go  over  it  with  your  architect 

SARGENT  &  COMPANY,  Hardware '  Manufacturers 

35  Water  Street 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


S  A  R  G  E  NT 


LOCKS      AND       H  A  R  D  W  A   R  E 


A  History  of  Italian  Furniture 

By  WILLIAM  M.  ODOM 

DirutoT  of  Department  of  Interior  Architecture  and  Decoration,  New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art 

\  The  first  comprehensive,  authoritative  history  of  Italian  furniture, 
the  result  of  years  of  study  and  research  in  many  countries.  The  grand- 
parents of  modern  furniture  are  here  seen  in  all  their  handwrought  dignity 
and  beauty.  Pictures  and  descriptions  of  pieces  from  the  most  impor- 
tant museums  and  from  priceless  private  collections  which  have  never 
been  photographed  before,  and  probably  will  never  be  photographed 
again,  show  the  evolution  of  furniture  design. 

^  Many  intimate  incidents  in  the  social  life  of  the  Italians,  which  have 
modified  the  furnishing  of  their  interiors,  supply  a  background  replete 
with  human  interest. 

In  two  ■Oolumes,  boxed.     Size  ii  x  15.     Limited  to  500  numbered  sets. 

$100  per  set 

At  your  bookseller's 

DOUBLED  AY,  PAGE  £r  CO.    S    GARDEN  CITY,  NEW  YORK 

'MlllUlllil 


the  design  for  the  place  and  the  surroundings  in 
which  it  appears  are  equally  important.  It 
should,  of  course,  perform  perfectly  the  function 
for  which  it  was  originally  intended,  for  no  mat- 
ter how  beautiful,  if  a  latch  does  not  catch  well, 
a  key  turn  easily,  or  a  hinge  grasp  its  support 
firmly,  it  loses  its  value.  One  must  be  able  to 
grasp  a  knob,  handle,  or  latch  without  difficulty 
and  it  must  feel  comfortable  to  the  touch.  Tlte 
mechanism  of  a  piece  of  hardware  becomes  a 
separate  study,  and  the  most  successful  results 
are  those  in  which  simplicity  and  substantiality 
are  perfectly  blended. 

When  all  the  mechanical  difficulties  are  solved, 
the  artist  then  begins  to  formulate  his  design, 
for  his  task  is  not  only  to  enhance  the  beauty 
of  the  object  he  is  embellishing,   but   to  see 


Gales  in  the  French  Gothic  style  for  the  Wash- 
mgton  Memorial  Chapel  at  Valley  Forge,  Pa. 
Note  the  minute  man  on  guard  over  the  lock 


that  his  style  is  in  keeping  with  the  character  of 
that  object.  It  must  also  be  harmonious  with 
the  architectual  scheme  as  a  whole,  and  the 
material  employed  must  be  fitting.  For  in- 
stance, the  period  of  Tudor  and  old  oak  lends 
itself  essentially  to  the  use  of  iron  accessories. 
Colonial  architecture  adapts  itself  both  to  iron 
and  brass,  but  the  pureh'  classic  style  demands 
the  more  elegant  fittings  of  bronze. 


pROM  the  photographs  shown  here,  one  can 
readily  see  that  Air.  YelHn's  designs  are  beau- 
tiful as  a  whole  and  in  detail.  They  are  minutely 
studied,  yet  show  a  feehng  for  balance  and 
sj^mmetrj-  which  is  boldly  revealed  in  his  ability 
to  cover  large  expanses  with  consistency.  Even 
in  his  most  elaborate  conceptions  he  shows  a 
restraint  that  never  allows  him  to  indulge  in 
bizarre  or  fantastic  vagaries,  and  everything  he 
creates  has  a  definite  use  and  meanmg. 

He  is  not  at  all  in  sympathy  with  the  modern 
tendency  of  over-exaggeration  either  in  form  or 
color,  and  cannot  tolerate  the  recent  vogue  for 
iron  tinted  with  polychrome,  or  treated  with 
acids  to  make  it  look  "antique."  The  best 
artists  have  always  recognized  the  limitations  of 
the  material  in  which  they  worked,  and  Mr. 
Yellin  will  never  be  beguiled  into  trying  to  make 
iron  appear  other  than  it  is.  Like  W  illiam  Morris, 
he  does  not  think  "that  any  man  but  one  of  the 
highest  genius  could  do  anything  in  these  days 
without  much  study  of  ancient  art,  and  even 
he  would  be  much  hindered  if  he  lacked  it." 
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'Tommy!    You're  standing  on  that  chair!    You'll  ruin  - 
'Easy,  Bess!    Don't  let  that  worry  you.    This  is  the  chair  I  re- 
finished  with  "61"  Floor  Varnish,  the  same  varnish  we've  been 
walkmg  on  for  over  two  years ! ' ' 


Although  it  isn't  best  to  use  your  chairs  for 
stepladdcrs,  it's  reasonable  to  suppose  that  61" 
Floor  \  arnish,  which  wears  for  years  on  floors 
and  linoleum,  \\  ill  give  even  longer  service  on 
furniture  and  woodwork  of  all  kinds. 

Many  a  good  piece  of  furniture  can  be  reclaimed 
from  the  attic  or  storeroom  and  made  like  new 
with  bl."  The  beautiful,  semi-transparent 
wood-stain  colors  stain  and  \  arnish  in  one  appli- 
cation, making  the  little  jobs  here  and  there 
around  the  house,  a  pleasure.  '  61"  flows  on 
smoothly  without  showing  laps,  streaks  or  brush 
marks. 

"61"  Floor  Varnish  is  not  only  waterproof, 
but  tough,  elastic,  and  wear  resisting.  That  is 
why  it  is  so  highly  prized,  y/wv  varnish  can  give 
a  surface  shine,  but  "61"  begins  where  ordinary 
\  arnishes  stop.  It  Jto.vx  where  you  put  it !  It  is 
heelproof,  marproof  and  \\  aterproof. 

People  have  confidence  in  "61"  for  all  house- 
hold purposes,  on  account  of  its  dependable  dura- 
bility and  uni\  ersal  adaptability.  Its  decorative 
range  is  wide,  as  it  is  made  in  the  following 
natural  wood  colors:  Light  Oak,  Dark  Oak, 
Mahogany,  Walnut,  Cherry,  Forest  Green;  and 


Natural  (clear  varnish),  Dull  Finish  and  Ground 
Color. 

The  Dull  Finish  "61"  when  used  as  a  final 
coat,  produces  that  beautiful  hand-rubbed  effect, 
without  the  usual  trouble  and  expense.  It  will 
gi\  e  the  same  long-lasting  service  on  floors  or 
other  \\  ork;  over  the  colors  as  well  as  the  Natu- 
ral, with  equal  satisfaction. 

Send  for  Color  Card  and  Sample  Panel 

finished  with  "bl."  Try  the  hammer  test  on 
the  sample  panel.  You  may  dent  the  wood,  but 
the  varnish  won't  craciv. 

If  you  are  building  or  decorating,  engage  a 
good  painter  He  knows  Pratt  &  Lambert  Var- 
nishes and  will  be  glad  to  use  them. 

Pratt  <5c  Lambert\'arnishes  are  used  by  p  linters, 
specified  by  architects  and  sold  by  paint  and  hard- 
ware dealers  c\  erywhere. 

Our  Guarantee:  If  any  Pratt  dff  Lambert  Var- 
nish Jails  to  give  satisfaction,  you  may  have  your 
money  hack. 

Pratt  &  Lambert-Inc.  113  Tonawanda  Street, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  In  Canada  address,  57  Court- 
wright  Street,  Bridgeburg,  Ontario. 


PRATT  &  LAMBERT  ^MRNI 


The  MODERN 
COUNTRY 
HO  use  in 
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"By 

WILLIAM  WIV^CJUROP  K^NT 


Mead  &  Requa,  an  hir.  it 
A  doorway  in  San  Diego  that  is  suggestive  of  old  Spain 


Marston  &  Van  Pelt,  architects 
A  striking  entrance  in  Pasadena.    Home  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Garford 


ALTHOUGH  several  years  have  passed  since  the  San  Diego  exposition, 
it  is  yet  too  soon  to  prophesy  what  will  be  the  final  result  of  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  domestic  architecture  of  California;  but  a  review  of 
the  change  which  that  influence  has  already  brought  about,  and  a 
speculation  as  to  the  probable  tendency  of  house  design  in  the  immediate 
future  are  very  timely  topics  which  demand  present  discussion,  if  we  are 
ever  fully  to  grasp  the  cause  of  the  change  and  its  effect.  Later,  when  facts 
grow  dimmer,  it  will  be  more  diflicult  to  understand  whence  came  the  spirit 
and  how  rapidly  it  has  dissipated  certain  late  crudities  and  faults  of  design. 

And  here  it  should  be  said  that  the  design  of  San  Diego's  fair  rather  than 
that  of  the  San  Francisco  Exposition  has  not  been  arbitrarily  chosen  by  the 
writer  as  the  great  cause  of  architectural  improvement  in  the  state,  but  it  is 
rather  San  Diego's  accomplishment 
itself  that  has  given  it  precedence, 
first  of  all,  by  the  excellence  of  its 
groupmg  and  design,  and  second,  by 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  buildings 
at  San  Diego  still  endure,  and  sev- 
eral will  continue  to  stand,  as  potent 
influences  fordelightful  architecture. 

"  But,"  one  might  say,  "  what  has 
the  San  Diego  Exposition's  design 
to  do  with  domestic  architecture? 
Surely  the  former  is  chiefly  of  a 
public  character!" 

True,  but  irrespective  of  that, 
evidently  the  layman  and  the  archi- 
tect both  felt  that  in  the  happy  so- 
lution of  San  Diego's  problem  lay 
the  germ  of  good  and  sound,  as 
well  as  romantic,  design  for  the  fu- 
ture home  of  the  average  citizen. 


Therefore,  inasmuch  as  homes  are  built  earlier  than  office  or  public 
buildings,  it  is  in  recent  California  country  houses  that  we  note  to-day 
the  most  striking  results  of  the  inspiration  given  at  San  Diego. 

'^HE  Spanish  Colonial  Renaissance  style,  as  already  proved  by  the  early 
Spanish  settlers,  is  the  logical  one  for  California  or  for  any  land  which 
has  a  tropical  or  semi-tropical  climate.  The  style,  too,  is  most  elastic,  and 
properly  handled,  suits  both  modest  and  pretentious  structures.  Even 
when  used  with  no  ornament  it  has  been  often  proved  that  the  mere  mass 
accentuated  by  well-designed  openings  in  the  plain,  light-colored  walls  is 
tremendously  effective  under  a  hot  sun  and  against  a  good  background  of 
mountain,  forest,  sea,  or  plain.    We  ail  know  that  shadows  play  most 

effectively  on  a  slightly  rough  white 
wall,  for  there  even  their  faintest, 
most  fairy-like  tracings  catch  the 
eye  and  the  imagination,  and  when 
to  this  we  add  good  ornament  and 
proper  color,  the  efi"ect  is  as  beau- 
tiful as  we  can  expect  to  obtain 
through  material  mediums. 

The  qualities  which  one  notes  in 
the  best  modern  country  house  de- 
sign in  California  are  simplicity  of 
wall  design,  plain  but  proper  open- 
ings, and  quiet  roof  lines — in  brief, 
both  mass  and  silhouette  well  hand- 
led— to  which  we  may  add  generally 
good  ornamentation  and  color.  Of 
course  all  these  qualities  vary  in  the 
hands  of  different  men,  but  in  gen- 
eral the  above  results  may  be  counted 
upon  here  in  the  best  of  recent  work. 


B.  G.  Goodhue,  architect 
riie  Dater  house  at  Montecito  shows  admirably  the 
present-day  trend  of  domestic  architecture  in  California 
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^The  ^ristacroLit  aF  JRoFrif^oranton 


IN  AMERICA'S  finest  homes — where  just  as  much  attention 
rightly  is  given  to  the  choice  of  the  refrigerator  as  to  the  selec- 
tion of  the  furniture — Jewett  Refrigerators  for  two  generations  have 
guarded  health  and  comfort. 


Jewett  Refrigerators  are  built  to  our  own 
critical  standard.  Everything  that  will  insure 
perfect  sanitation  of  food,  economy  and  dur- 
ability is  included  in  Jewett  Refrigerators. 
They  are  built  to  reach  an  ideal  —  not  to 
meet  a  price. 

To  illustrate  this:  The  lining  of  the  Jewett 
Refrigerator  is  a  solid  porcelain  crock,  \}/^ 
inches  thick,  made  in  our  own  pottery.  Such 
a  lining  must  not  be  confused  with  the  gal- 
vanized or  enameled  sheet-metal  linings  of 
ordinary  refrigerators;  the  Jewett  one-piece 
porcelain  lining  is  an  exclusive  Jewett  feature. 


The  crock  alone  costs  more  than  many  com- 
plete refrigerators. 

Similarly,  the  Jewett  system  of  insulation 
consists  of  two  thick  layers  of  pure  sheet  cork 
plus  two  layers  of  tongued  and  grooved  lum- 
ber— in  all,  inches  of  the  most  efficient 
insulating  material  obtainable.  Such  insula- 
tion cannot  be  compared  in  either  efficiency 
or  cost  with  ordinary  refrigerator  insulation. 

In  exterior  finish,  design  of  catches  and  hard- 
ware, and  other  less  important  fea- 
tures,thejewett  standard  sacrifices 
nothing  to  achieving  mere  low  cost. 


Detr, 


In  tests  conducted  by  the  leading  manufacturers  of  electrical  refrigerating  units 
Jewett  Refrigerators  repeatedly  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  maintain  stead- 
ily temperatures  several  degrees  lower  than  any  other  make.  They  equally 
have  proven  most  economical  in  the  consumption  of  either  ice  or  electricity. 

Those  who  appreciate  at  its  true  value  the  protection  to  health,  the  economy, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  thoroughly  dependable  refrigerating  equipment  in  the 
home  are  invited  to  write  for  descriptive  literature. 

THE  JEWETT  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 

Established  1849 

BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON  MONTREAL 

1135  Broadway  First  Nat'l  Bk.  Bldg.  153  Milk  St.  10  Cathcart  St. 

Associated  with  The  Canadian  Jewett  Refrigerator  Co  ,  Ltd.,  Bridgeburg,  Ont. 

Potteries  at  Lackawanna,  N.  Y. 


Details  of  Jewett 
.  Insulation 

J — Exterior  casf 
y^"  tongued  and 
grooved  ash^ 
9 — Tioo  courses-Wit' 
ierproof  insula- 
ting paper, 

s—WP""  <■<»■*• 

^ —  TVJO  courses  wa- 
terproof insula- 
ting paper. 
$ — tongued  and 
grooved  lumber, 
t — tY^" pure  cork. 
7—lM"  S.'lid  I'or. 
cluH  Cr.vk. 


Homes  in  which  Jewett 
Refrigerators  are  pro- 
tecting health  by  keep- 
ing food  fresh  and 
wholesome 


jr.  R.  Coe 

Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island 
R.  J.  Marshall 

Pasadena,  California 

Henry  Ford 

Dearborn,  Michigan 
11.  P.  Davison 

Locust  y alley.  Long  Island 
John  D.  Rockefeller 

Pocanlico  Hills.  N.  Y. 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

New  York 
Henry  C.  Frick 

Nerv  York 
Albert  Erskine 

South  Bend,  Indiana 
Cyrus  II.  McCormick 
t  Lake  Forest,  Illinois 
J,  Ogden  Armour 

Lake  Forest,  Illinois 

Charles  M.  Schwab 

New  York 
George  Eastman 

Rochester,  N.  Y- 
W,  K.  Fanderbih 

New  York 
Cornelius  Fanderbih 

New  York 
Mortimer  Davis 

Montreal,  Canada 

F.  Dodge 

■troit,  Michigan 

Samuel  Mather 
Cleteland,  Ohio 
Payne  IVhitney 
Manhasset,  Long  Island 
Arthur  C.J  antes 
Newport,  R.  I. 
W arren  Ogilvie 

Truro,  Nova  Scotia 
A.  C.  Saunders 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
F,  A.  Seiberling 
Akron,  Ohio 
John  Borden 
Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin 
Campbell 
Youngstown,  Ohio 
Philip  A.  Green 
Cchasset,  Mass. 
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F  WE  begin  in  southern  California  we  shall  find  in  following  modern  geles,  close  by,  is  not  a  city  of  very  interesting  homes,  as  visitors  know, 

design  all  the  way  up  to  San  Francisco  that  there  is  a  kinship,  a  relation  At  Montecito  and  Santa  Barbara,  however,  are  the  best  indications  of 

in  design  which  hardly  existed  ten  years  ago.    At  San  Diego  and  its  suburb  what  the  new  movement  may  mean  to-morrow. 

La  Jolla  one  asks,  "Is  the  general  run  of  design  here  really  a  Spanish         Here  the  more  tropical  type  of  house  is  no  longer  in  evidence.  The 

revival  or  is  it  rather  akin  to  Hispano-Moresque,  or  even  a  vague  but  charm-  climate  does  not  call  for  it  and  the  architects  have  in  general  realized  this 


ing  blossom  of  Orientalism  which 
is  beginning  to  flourish  under  this 
genial  sun?"  Whatever  it  is,  it 
certainly  is  to  be  reckoned  with, 
because  it  is  logical  and  begins  in  a 
simple  vein  which  promises  to  de- 
velop into  a  better  form  which  we 
can  now  only  guess  at.  If  it  de- 
pends for  future  growth  not  merely 
on  precedent,  but  wisely  also  on  the 
conditions  of  climate,  landscape, 
and  materials,  California  will  indeed 
come  into  her  own,  at  least  so  far  as 
country  house  design  is  concerned. 

As  one  goes  north  from  La  Jolla 
it  is  very  interesting  to  see  the  al- 
most imperceptible  change  in  design. 
The  Spanish  character  is  still  the 
strongest  factor  in  very  recent  work, 
but  each  architect  shows  (as  he 
should)  his  individual  conception 
of  what  this  style  and  the  times  de- 
mand. It  is  easy,  however,  to  see 
that  there  is  a  tacit  feeling  that 
the  wisest  course  is  one  of  cautious 
advance,  one  which  does  not  lead 
too  suddenly  away  from  the  style 
which  inspired  the  change. 

' J^'HERE  are  so  many  and  such 
beautiful  dwellings  at  Alta- 
dena,  Pasadena,  Hollywood,  etc., 
that  a  brief  article  cannot  do  them 
or  their  designers  justice.    Los  An- 


Nl'.i'Mi  lliinr  anii  Ijiiicr  Grey,  architects 
Another  typical  Pasadena  home  is  tliat  of  Mis  .].  N.  Burnes 


Kcmnald  D.  J.,l.i 
The  Macy  house  at  Santa  I5arl)ara  shows  a  slight  variation 
from  precedent,  but  it  is  still  unmistakably  Spanish  in  effect 


fact,  therefore  the  almost  Mexican 
character  of  certain  San  Diego  and 
La  Jolla  suburban  country  houses 
has  given  place  at  Santa  Barbara  to 
a  mingling  of  the  Spanish  and  Ital- 
ian, or,  one  may  say,  a  broad  treat- 
ment of  classic  Renaissance  in  gen- 
eral. To  be  sure,  a  hint  of  a  more 
Southern  type  is  now  and  then  given 
in  certain  features.  ^  et  generally 
speaking,  the  new  country  house 
hereabouts  meets  the  need  of  a  cooler 
climate,  for  part  of  the  year,  than 
that  of  Pasadena  or  San  Diego. 

But  with  the  exception  of  the 
Italian  vein  already  noted,  Santa 
Barbara  contains  few  houses  which 
make  one  feel  any  very  radical  de- 
parture from,  or  advance  on,  the 
quality  and  character  of  those  far- 
ther south.  Such  an  advance  may 
be  noticeable  in  future  years.  One 
house  does  show  a  little  departure 
and  is  worth  close  study.  That  is 
the  house  of  Henry  Dater,  Esq.,  at 
Montecito. 

This  house  more  than  any  other 
gives  an  indication  of  the  path  which 
domestic  architecture  is  following 
now  in  California,  while  it  gives, 
also,  a  stimulating  hint  of  what  the 
country  house  of  to-morrow  may  be. 

Not  that  we  can,  from  the  Dater 
house,  definitely  count  upon  just 


HODGSONKi's 


Received  Ready-made 


Oarage- 


IT  is  no  longer  necessary  to  follow  the  long, 
tedious  methods  of  building  a  house.  Hodgson 
Portable  Houses  are  delivered  in  painted  sections 
ready  to  bolt  together— even  without  the  aid  of  a 
skilled  workman.  The  illustrated  catalog  shows 
the  kinds  and  varieties  you  can  select. 

There  arc  houses  and  cottages  from  one  to  ten 
rooms;  play-houses,  bird  houses,  dog  houses; 
churches,  hospitals,  schools,  barracks,  offices  and 
garages. 


Hodgson  Houses  are  carefully  designed  and 
built  to  last.  Seasoned  Oregon  pine  and  red  cedar 
are  the  materials. 

Their  construction  is  correct — as  a  result,  doors, 
windows,  everything,  fit  perfectly  in  place.  At- 
tractive Hodgson  lattice  work  and  flowers  and 
shrubbery  make  these  ready-made  houses  most 
picturesque. 

The  order  should  be  placed  immediately  for 
summer  and  fall  delivery.  Write  today  for  catalog. 
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Protection  for  the  Homebuilder 

No  features  in  a  home  contribute  more  to  year-'round  satisfaction 
than  the  heating,  plumbing  and  sanitary  installations,  when  they 
possess  the  reliability  of  design  and  manufacture  which  for  sixty 
years  has  characterized  all  such  fixtures  bearing  the  name  of 


CRANE 


It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  factors  of  heating,  plumbing  and 
sanitation  largely  control  the  success  of  home-building.  When  judged 
by  Crane  standards,  they  insure  comfort;  safeguard  health;  promote 
contentment.  And  through  extra  durability  they  prevent  undue 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  property. 

Crane  installations  would  be  the  logical  choice  of  the  home-owner 
even  if  they  were  difficult  to  obtain.  With  a  national  service  system 
everywhere  alert  to  supply  them,  their  selection  ought  to  be  a 
matter  of  course. 

Literature  on  Crane  bathroom  and  kitchen  fixtures,  heating,  ventilating  and 
vacuum  cleaning  systems  and  associated  products  will  be  sent  on  request 


THERE  IS  A  NEAR-BY  CRANE  BRANCH  TO  RENDER  CRANE  SERVICE 


Boston 

Springfield 

Bridgeport 

New  York 

Brooklyn 

Philadelphia 

Newark 

Camden 


Baltimore 

Washington 

Albany 

Syracuse 

Buffalo 

Rochester 

Savannah 

Atlanta 


Knoxville 

Birmingham 

Memphis 

Little  Rock 

Muskogee 

Tulsa 

Oklahoma  City 
Wichita 


St.  Louis 
Kansas  City 
Terre  Haute 
Cincinnati 
Indianapolis 
Detroit 
Chicago 
Rcckford 


Grand  Rapids 
Davenport 
Des  Moines 
Omaha 
Sioux  City 
St.  Paul 
Minneapolis 
Duluth 


Fargo 

Watertown 

Aberdeen 

Great  Falls 

Billings 

Spokane 

Seattle! 

Tacoma 


CRANE  CO. 

836  S.  MICHIGAN  AVE.  CHICAGO 
VALVES-PIPE  FITTINGS -SANITARY  FIXTURES 

CRANE  EXHIBIT  ROOMS 

25  WEST  44tl!  ST..NEW  YORK  CITY 
TO  WHICH  THE  PUBLIC  IS  CORDIALLY  INVITED 
BRANCHESi  FIFTY-SIX  LEADING  CITIES  •  WORKS   CHICAGO .  BRIDGEPORT 


Portland 

Pocatello 

Salt  Lake  City 

Ogden 

Sacramento 

Oakland 

San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles 


typical  Crane 
drainage  pipe  line 
showing  the  fit- 
tings ordina  rily 
required  in  a  2- 
stor^  dwelling. 
Risers  are  short' 
ened  in  the  illus- 
tration because 
of  limited  space. 
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An  "Extra  Metal  Quality"— 

that  gives  Surer  Back-spin 

GOLF'S  most  difficult  shot— the  short  pitch  out  of  trouble  that  must  lie  dead 
on  the  green  to  escape  further  trouble.  "Use  everything  you've  got"  — and 
play  it  with  a  prayer.  And  if  ever  a  shot  required  every  aid  a  club  could  give  it, 
this  is  it.  Isn't  that  the  very  reason  such  astonishing  results  are  had  with  a 
niblick  made  of  Monel  Metal? 

Monel  Metal  Golf  Club  Heads  possess  all  the  properties  of  Monel  Metal — that  strong,  durable 
alloy  which  has  proved  so  superior  in  industrial  service,  in  chemical,  power  plant,  and  like 
fields  where  resistance  to  super-heated  steam,  acids,  high  heat  and  rust  is  vital. 

They  have  the  same  strength  and  rust  resistance  found  in  this 
metal,  and  something  more  —  a  resiliency,  a  weight-balance,  a 
"feel"  that  gives  greatest  aid  to  your  actual  golfing  ability  in 
making  even  the  most  difficult  shots. 


A  complete  line  of  ^olf 
club  heads  to  fit  your 
particular  requirements. 


Try  the  "feel"  of  a  Monel  Metal  niblick — at  your  professional's; 
write  us  for  descriptive  booklet.  Address  the  Monel  Metal 
Products  Corporation,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  NICKEL  COMPANY 

43  Exchange  Place  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  International  Nickel  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd. 


GOLF  HEADS 


^ETAW 


Nickel^ 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  NICKEL  COMPANY 


UNDERGROUND 
Garbage  Receivers 
The  Sanitary  way  to  store  garbage 

That  filthy  garbage  pail  shows  up  again 
this  Spring.  Wc  have  had  fifteen  years' 
experience  ehminating  them.  Thousands 
of  satisfied  customers  appreciate  the 
change. 

The   .Stephenson    Ash    Barrel    Truck  wheels 
your  barrel  up  or  down  stairs. 

The   Stephenson    Spiral    Truss    Rihheil  Ash 

Barrel  is  lighter,  stronger  and  a  real  investment.   

Send  for  catalogues  on  each 

Sold  Direct.    Look  for  our  Trade  Marks. 

C  H,  STEPHENSON,  Mfr.      26  Farrar  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 


WM.  STOTHOFF  CO.,       Flemlngton,  N.  J. 

Sui  ee>.HorB  to  Stiilhi>ir  Bros. 

Artesian  Well  Contractors 

35  years*  Experience 
Let  us  give  you  prices         Telephone  94  Flemington 


THE  GARDEN 
BLUE  BOOK 

by  Leicester  B.  Holland 

'jpms  is  the  one  complete  book 
of  reference  containing  all  the 
practical,  needed  information  about 
the  two  hundred  hardy  perennials. 
Its  remarkable  color  chart  shows 
at  a  glance  the  height,  the  time  of 
blooming,  the  color  of  bloom,  pref- 
erence for  sun  or  shade,  wet  or  dry- 
soil,  fragrance,  cutting  qualities — 
in  a  word,  the  whole  story  of  all 
the  dependable  perennials.  There 
is  a  page  given  to  each  perennial, 
on  which  there  is  a  reproduction  of 
the  plant,  together  with  description, 
cultural  directions  and  enemies,  all 
carefully  enumerated.  Profusely 
illustrated.    Net,  $5.00. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 


such  plans  and  details  in  the  future  dwelling,  but 
we  can  safely  feel  that  the  main  characteristics  of 
the  country  house  of  the  future  may  be  recogniza- 
ble as  the  logical  outcome  of  qualities  which  this 
design  capitally  illustrates.  1  hese  qualities  are 
easily  noted  after  a  little  study.  Chief  among 
them  is  the  simplicity,  quite  unforced,  of  the  en- 
tire design,  due  to  the  effect  of  plain  wall  surfaces, 
pierced  by  only  as  many  and  as  large  openings  as 
are  necessary  for  entrance  and  for  proper  lighting 
respectively. 

'  I  ''HE  general  plan  is  straightforward  but  with 
an  air  of  romance  such  as  is  often  noticeable 
in  architecture  where  simplicity  is  well  employed 
in  contrast  with  beautiful  scenery.  The  arrange- 
ment is  that  of  a  central  body,  back  of  which 
there  is  a  patio  or  court  formed  by  two  wings 
each  two  stories  high,  which  extend  back  from 
the  main  body,  the  plan  finally  enclosing  the  patio 
completely  by  a  high  wall  which  connects  the 
ends  of  the  two  wings  and  contains  a  central  rear 
doorway. 

Extending  right  and  left  from  the  main  body 
are  two  one-story  pavilion  wings,  of  which  one 
shows  the  floor  level  only  two  steps  above  the 
terrace  grade  outside,  and  serves  as  a  porch  down 
several  steps  from  the  floor  of  the  main  part  of 
the  house.  The  opposite  wing  is  used  as  a  side 
entrance  hall  of  only  Saracenic  width,  but  of  ex- 
cellent effect,  suggesting  a  narrow  hall  in  an 
Elizabethan  country  house. 

The  elevation  of  the  floor  of  the  central  part 
.several  feet  above  the  terrace  gives  this  portion  of 
the  design  a  proper  dominance  over  the  pavilions, 
and  a  better  view  down  over  the  terrace  walls  and 
garden.  The  main  steps  approaching  the  entrance 
from  each  side  are  simply  but  most  effectively 
placed  and  treated  as  in  many  classic  villas. 

The  rear  court  is  the  most  Oriental  feature  of 
the  plan,  inasmuch  as  its  low  arches  carrying  the 
blank  wall  on  short  columns  convey  the  true 
Hispano-Moresque  indication  of  a  considerable 
wall  weight  above  the  arches.  This  effect  is 
noticeable  in  certain  arcades  of  Spain  and  north- 
ern Africa.  1  he  trees  in  the  court,  growing  in 
octagonal  beds  with  tiled  borders,  complete  the 
effect  of  Orientalism,  recalling  the  tiling  of  the 
house  wall  back  of  the  arches.  The  tiles  were 
made  from  the  architect's  designs. 

l  iiroughout  the  interior  the  genuineness  or 
honesty  of  the  exterior  still  rules.  Solid  beams 
carry  the  floors  and  are  exposed  in  the  ceilings  as 
usual  in  Renaissance  buildings  where  vaulting  is 
not  employed. 

A  RCHITECTURE  in  the  main,  like  every 
other  art  or  business  since  man  began  to 
build,  has  not  always  been  pursued  by  him  along 
the  best  or  most  logical  lines,  and  while  he  was 
helping  his  living  conditions  by  it  in  one  way, 
he  was  hindering  them  in  another,  especially  by 
constructing  intricately  or  confusedly  where  sim- 
plicity would  have  been  better.  Thus,  as  civiliza- 
tion has  advanced,  extravagance  in  design  has  in- 
creased and  made  man  considerably  its  servitor 
instead  of  properly  lightening  his  labors.  To-dny 
the  up-keep  of  both  private  and  public  buildings 
is  oppressive. 

Future  design  and  construction  will  undoubt- 
edly feel  the  necessity  for  retrenchment  in  all  sen- 
sible directions,  and  even  now  we  see  this  begin- 
ning in  large  and  small  buildings.  The  fact  that 
greater  simplicity  is  especially  noticeable  in  the 
buildings  of  California  and  the  Southwest  is  pos- 
sibly due  in  great  measure  to  the  adoption  of  Span- 
ish and  Italian  methods  of  design  and  construction, 
suggested  first  by  Spanish  remains  and  carried  on 
in  a  general  classic  spirit  by  capable  designers. 

No  one  can  do  more  than  guess  what  will  be  the 
outcome  of  this  modern  movement  toward  simple, 
picturesque  Renaissance  or  modified  Orientalism, 
but  that  so  far  it  is  in  general  restrained,  sensible, 
and  delightful  is  certain,  and  it  is  not  at  all  out 
of  keejiing  with  American  life  and  ideals.  It  is  a 
natural  continuance  of  the  art  which  the  Mission 
Fathers  and  early  Spaniards  and  Mexicans  brought 
with  them,  and  because  we  less  impressionable 
Americans  have  adopted  it,  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  flourish.  For  if  we  are  not  instinctively 
and  naturally  a  people  of  great  architectural  abil- 
ity, we  have  in  our  strangely  composite  ranks  men 
who  yield  to  no  race  in  their  admiration  and  pur- 
suit of  whatever  in  art  or  life  is  most  nobly  to  be 
desired,  and  certainlv  in  architecture,  appreciation 
is  the  beginning  of  inspiration.  All  thanks  and 
honor,  therefore,  to  those  who  gave  us  the  San 
Diego  Exposition. 
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The  NEW  Series  HAYNES  BROUGHAM 


ROMANCE,  social  distinction,  travel' 
^  ing  luxury — these  distinguished  the 
Brougham  in  the  old  days  of  fine  coaches 
and  colonial  manners. 

In  creating  the  new  series  Haynes 
Brougham,  all  the  richness  of  appearance 
and  supreme  comfort  of  travel  have  been 
restored,  with  the  added  improvement 
of  motoring  flexibility  and  power. 

The  charming  lines  of  the  body  appeal 
as  much  as  do  the  wide  doors,  the  deep' 
upholstered  divan  which  forms  the  rear 
seat,  the  exquisite  fittings  and  all  the 
other  thoughtfully  incorporated  con' 
veniences  which  are  so  greatly  admired 
by  car  connoisseurs.    Exteriorly  the  new 


series  Haynes  Brougham  conveys  an  ex' 
pression  of  richness,  exclusiveness  and 
dignity.  The  new  series  Haynes  Broug- 
ham seats  comfortably  five  passengers. 

The  Haynes,  America's  first  car,  now 
exhibited  by  the  Government  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  National 
Museum,  Washington,  D.  C,  was  in- 
vented,  designed  and  built  by  Elwood 
Haynes,  in  1893. 

The  beautiful  Haynes  Brochure,  descrip' 
tive  of  all  the  new  1920  and  new  series 
Haynes  character  cars,  will  be  mailed  to 
you  upon  request.    Address  Dept.  466. 

The  Haynes  Automobile  Company 
KoKOMO,  Indiana    '    '    '   '    U.  S.  A. 


CHARACTEFI 

Heauty  Strength  T^oiver 


CARS 

^  Comfort 


1895 


THE 


HAYNES 


IS 


AMERICA'S 


FIRST 


CAR. 
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The  JiyR£  of  an  zAB^NDONCD  FyiRzM 

"By  E.  r.  "BUSH 


T,HERE  is  no  fool  like  an  old 
fool,"  the  saying  goes,  yet  if 
that  fool  leams  his  lesson  it 
is  hard  to  find  his  match  for 
wisdom.  I  was  one  of  those  unfortu- 
nates who  possess  capacious  minds 
but  no  brains,  therefore  the  idea  of 
buying  an  abandoned  farm  did  not 
strike  me  as  a  rash  venture.  Mj- 
wife  and  I  were  living  at  that  time  in 
a  city  apartment,  and  each  year  our 
expenses  increased  without  any 
greater  •extravagance  on  our  part, 
while  my  income  remained  the  same. 

It  became  my  pipe-dream  —  this 
vision  of  an  abandoned  farm,  tucked 
away  in  sonre  quiet  New  England 
countHi'side,  far  from  subways  and 
sto«k  markets.  How  simple  the  life. 
I  was  wont  to  reflect,  and  how  small 
the  cost  of  fiving  in  comparison  with 
the  expenses  of  our  drab  existence  in 
the  city!    My  wife  did  not  object. 

There  were  no  business  interests  to  tie  me  to  the  city,  for  my  modest  in- 
come came  steadily  from  safe  investments,  and  the  scribbling  which  I  was 
pleased  to  call  my  "work"  could  be  done  even  better  in  the  country.  At 
last  we  decided  to  bum  our  bridges  and  to  find  this  poet's  paradise  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

DA"V  after  day  we  fared  forth  to  unexplored  regions,  avoiding  the 
highways  and  seeking  out  the  narrow,  winding,  country  lanes  whose 
steep  grades  would  have  sorely  tried  the  temper  of  any  vehicle  save  our 
trusty  flivver.  Deserted  farmhouses  we  found  in  abundance,  rleepily 
basking  m  the  sun  or  nestled  timidly  among  the  trees,  but  they  were  cither 


The  end  of  our  quest  — the  little  white  farmhouse  with  the  sweep- 
iiiK  branches  of  the  great  elm  trees  spread  protectingly  about  it 


a  bit  too  trim  and  prosaic  or  a  shade 
too  dilapidated.  In  the  end  we  came 
upon  it  quite  suddenly,  the  little 
white  farmhouse  we  had  been  looking 
for,  and  with  one  accord  we  exclaimed 
"There  it  is!"  I  could  not  deny  its 
quaint  charm  and  the  towering  maj- 
esty of  the  great  elm  trees  whose 
sweeping  branches  spread  protect- 
ingly about  it.  The  house  was  close 
to  the  road,  yet  it  appeared  quite  safe 
from  casual  invasion  with  no  stronger 
barrier  than  a  low  privet  hedge  and- 
an  air  of  aloofness. 

It  was  this  ver>-  air  that  appealed 
to  me  at  once.    W  hat  a  haven  for  my 
writing!    \\  hat  a  contrast  between 
the  sooty,  clanging  city  and  the  per- 
fect serenity  of  these  autumn  woods! 
There  was  a  leisurely  little  brock 
close  by  which  wound  its  intricate 
way  between  the  leafless  willows  out 
to  the  meadow  beyond,  forming  an 
ideal  pasturage  for  the  lowing  cattle  I  could  so  easily  picture.    Already  I 
imagined  myself,  the  landed  proprietor,  surveying  the  estate  with  ex- 
pansive chest. 

To  make  our  find  complete,  there  was  the  sign  nailed  to  a  tree: 

FOR  S.ALF^:  46  Acres.    Apply  to  Smalley  &  Co.,  Agents,  Boston,  Mass. 

"John  dear,"  said  my  wife  feeling  that  I  was  waiting  for  her  to  speak, 
"I'd  love  it.  We  could  farm  just  a  little — a  hired  man  could  take  care  of 
that,  and  his  wife  could  do  the  housework.  I  would  make  jams  and  pre- 
.serves  and  take  eggs  to  market.  Oh  John!  I  am  so  tired  of  bridge  and 
small-talk  with  a  lot  of  chattering  jays." 
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THAT  settled  it  in  realit}-,  though  outwardly  our  final  decision  was  not 
made  until  several  days  later  when  we  carefully  went  over  the  premises 
with  the  agent.  My  wife  stipulated  two  things  after  a  thorough  survey  of 
the  house — plumbing  and  a  furnace. 

"We  must  have  hot  water  from  the  pipes,"  she  said,  "unless  you  prefer 
to  crack  ice  in  a  pail  every  morning  in  the  woodshed." 

The  deal  was  made.  We  did  not  get  the  farm  for  a  mere  song  as  I  had 
hoped.  Ii\  fact  it  amounted  to  a  tidy  little  sum  before  a  settlement  was 
reached.  J>Jevertheless,  peculiarly  mellowed  as  I  was  by  the  gentle  in- 
fluences of  an  Indian  summer  day,  my 
dismay  over  the  price  soon  subsided. 

We  did  aot  change  the  exterior  of  the 
house  nor  disturb  its  air  of  serene  old  age. 
Painters  and  plumbers  were  soon  at  work 
within  and  carpenters  repaired  saggmg 
timbers. 

Meanwhile  my  wife  and  I  completed 
the  bummg  of  our  bridges  in  the  city  and 
gave  up  our  apartment.  We  became  pas- 
sionate devotees  of  antique  shops,  and 
these  we  ransacked  diligently  with  the 
resolve  that  everything  in  our  new  home 
should  be  in  keeping,  though  I  shivered 
apprehensively  at  the  idea  of  evenings 
spent  sittmg  bolt  upright  in  a  banister- 
back  chair.  Our  Sheraton  dining  table 
was  a  find  for'which  my  wife  claimed  the 
honors. 

"  Remember,  John,"  she  said  before  dis- 
playing it  to  me,  "it  is  very  old  and  rare 
even  if  it  isn't  quite  so  convenient  as  the 
modem  ones." 

I  was  willing  to  grant  it  any  degree  of  antiquity  once  I  saw  it.  It  was 
alarmingly  unsteady  and  so  low  that  there  was  grave  danger  of  one's  soup 
growing  cold  in  transit  from  hand  to  mouth.  There  was  a  surprising 
number  of  legs,  around  which  it  was  necessary  to  wrap  oneself  in  order  to 
sit  within  arms'  reach  of  the  table.  It  was  oval  and  boasted  a  most  pre- 
carious contrivance  to  accommodate  a  greater  number  of  guests.  1  he 
table  came  in  two  sections,  each  part  having  a  drop-leaf  which  hung  down 


in  the  centre  at  all  small  gatherings.  This  left  a  wide  crack  in  the  middle 
of  the  table  across  which  the  plates  must  be  balanced  with  nicety.  We 
found  later  that  this  two-fold  table  was  a  pitfall  for  the  unwary  guest  who 
had  not  sufficiently  unwound  his  members  from  the  table  legs  before  rising, 
thus  causing  the  festal  board  to  part  asunder  in  the  joints  and  marrows. 

A  SIDE  from  a  few  such  inconveniences,  our  antiques  proved  very  de- 
Xm.  pendable,  and  we  soon  learned  to  seat  our  corpulent  friends  in  our  most 
modern  chairs  with  affected  concern  for  their  comfort. 

In  the  big  barn  we  installed  a  horse, 
which  we  dubbed  Piers  Plowman,  and  a 
cow,  the  sole  representative  of  the  vast 
herd  I  had  so  easily  pictured.  At  every 
step  chickens  scurried  distractedly  from 
underfoot,  and  geese  gave  a  raucous  wel- 
come to  the  passer-by.  By  what  seemed 
a  miracle,  we  found  almost  immediately  a 
hired  man  and.  his  wife  who  could  take 
charge  of  the  barnyard  and  the  kitchen 
respectively. 

We  moved  in  early  spring  and  I  shall 
never  forget  the  first  evening  spent  snugly 
in  our  new  home,  with  the  flickering  fire- 
light dancing  on  the  walls  and  the  flowered 
chintz  curtains  closely  drawn.  It  was  a 
windy  night  and  the  old  elms  creaked  and 
scratched  against  the  house  as  if  they 
would  rather  kindle  their  souls  in  that 
roaring  chimney  than  face  the  sharp  wind. 


An  abandoned  lai  m,  liu  kcd  away  iii  sonii-  quift  New  England  countryside" 


A  FEW  days  later,  two  friends  from 
^  the  city  arrived  —  doubting  Thom- 
ases, both — to  spend  the  week-end  and  to  scoff  upon  our  rustic  retreat. 
All  went  well  the  first  day  except  for  a  slight  encounter  with  the  dining 
room  table.  The  following  morning  I  arose  rejoicing  that  the  high  winds 
had  abated  and  that  the  farm  would  look  its  best  under  the  warm  sun- 
light. Whistling,  I  drew  my  bath,  complacently  watching  the  stream  of 
hot  water  as  it  flowed  from  the  pipes. 

"Oh,  the  miracle  of  modern  comforts!"  I  soliloquized  contentedly. 


gUMB  E  AM 

The   Alotor    Car   of    the   English  Aristocracy 

TN  the  most  exclusive  circles  of  European 
society,  the  Sunbeam  is  regarded  as  the  qual- 
ity motor  car  of  England  and  the  continent — 
a  masterpiece  of  mechanical  construction,  of 
distinctive  appearance,  and  of  luxurious  rid- 
ing ease. 

The  Sunbeam  is  now  for  the  first  time 
available  for  purchase  in  America. 

Built  by 

The  Sunbeam  Motor  Car  Co.,  Ltd. 
Wolverhampton,  England 

RESTA    MOTORS,  INC. 

Sole  cuvccssionaires  for  U.  S.  A. 
17    WEST  50th   STREET  NEW  YORK 


IllustTatioji  by  courUsy  of  Fogiu. 
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THE  HIGHEST  IDEALS  OF  THE  DESIGNER'S  ART 
ARE  MATERIALIZED  IN  THE  HUDSON.  IN  ITS  MOTOR 
LIES  POWER  NEVER  YET  TESTED  TO  ITS  LIMITS, 
THE  SPEED  AND  FRESHNESS  OF  THE  WIND. 
THERE  IS  A  MODEL  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE,  SOCIAL 
OR  BUSINESS. 
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REC0NSTI|UCT1IIN  NEEDS 

INDUSTRIAL,  miLROAm&  MARINE 

MANliFACTUREf),  ^ADED  A^  SHIPPED  ON 
A  SCALE,  AND  M  /I  MANNER,  mPITTING  THE 
rWORLD'S   LAR^ESm  SAW-MILimOPERATION 

a, 000,0^00  ft.  DAILY -Irigii^y  graded  asTOer  factory 

felUTlifALS.^A.  S.  T.I  W^*-,   >^aR.  E.  A.   and  S^^^.PINE  ASSN. 

t    /  1  I 

AUTHIORITATIVE    PINeIsTATMCS  in   ' BOG ALUS/MlOOK."  FREE 


'GREAT  SaUTHERl 


L  U  M  fflEp  COMPANY 

i60^f®Mth  avenue 


BOGAll 


LA.. 


Smoky  f 
Firepl 


No  payment  accepted  unless 
successful 


aces 


Made  to 
Draw 


Also  expert  services  on 
general  chimney  work 


FREDERIC   N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 
EngineerM  and  Contractors 
211  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A  New  Strawberry  The  "ST.  MARTIN" 

Awarded  Sit-.cr  Mcd.il,  .tml '<  rash  prizes  by  Massac  husetts  Horticul- 
tural Society.  I)i-lir  imis  ll.ivnf,  rii  ti  i\ep\>  red  clf.ir  tn  ceiitir  Holds  larj^e 
si/e  to  last  pick  III:'  r  i  si  M,^^tin^  liMerl  j.inl  h.iskct  at  I'jlh  picking  of 
season.    Und'nit  >t':  1 1  ■■,  tli.-  Iju'-m  .ill  arMun.!  •,tr.iv\  1  icrry  in  existence. 

After  eleven  \c.its  luihtul  iT'  Vuif;,  plants  of  this  remarkable  strai^- 
l>erry  now  for  sale.    I  or  free  tlescriplivc  circular  write  to 

LOUIS  «R.\TON,  Originator  and  Sole  Oivner 
XMYZ  Rciiroril  St.  Whitman.  Mohs. 


Ellen  Glasgow 


1[  Whatever    Miss    Glasgow  has 
chosen  to  portray  she  has  done  with 
distinguished  success. 
H  Her  realistic  treatment  of  the 
Southland  won  this  high  praise  of 
The    North    American     Review — 
"There  is  no  exaggeration  in  say- 
ing that  what  Thomas  Hardy  has 
done  for  the    South  of   England,    Ellen  [  soul 
Glasgow  has  done  for  Virginia." 
^  Her  next  work  was  the  revelation  of 

Published  by  DOUB 
AT  THE  Country  Life  P 


Woman's  soul  in  its  various  aspects. 
It  was  to  be  a  trilogy,  and  the 
sequel  to  "Virginia"  and  "Life  and 
Gabriella"  was  awaited  with  pleased 
anticipation. 
^^^B      *f  But  "The  Builders,"  her  latest 
MBI      book,  while  it  characterizes  with 
extraordinary    power    a  woman's 
transcends  iier  former  achievements, 
merging  character  and  locale  in  a  novel 
I  expressing  the  whole  of  American  life. 

LEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 
RESS,  Garden  City,  N.^\ 
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Suddenly,  even  as  I  spoke,  the  water  pressure  be-  ; 
gan  to  weaken  until  only  a  faint  stream  trickled  ' 
out  of  either  faucet.  At  last,  with  a  hissing  i 
sound  even  this  stopped.  Stricken  with  sudden  i 
fear,  I  girded  on  my  garments  and  descended  i 
hastily  to  the  kitchen  where  the  hired  man  was  | 
consuming  bacon  and  eggs  fresh  from  the  city —  | 
our  own  hens  being  on  strike.  j 

"No  water  in  the  bathroom.  What  does  this  i 
mean.  Balsam?" 

"Windmill  ain't  pumpin'  none,"  replied  Balsam 
with  a  rhythmic  motion  of  the  jaws. 

"Is  the  pump  out  of  order.?" 

"There  ain't  no  wind  to  turn  the  windmill  and 
the  water's  leakin'  out  of  the  reserve  tank. 
Warn't  more'n  a  few  gallons  this  mornin'. 
You  been  drawin'  water?" 

'npHERE  was  veiled  accusation  in  the  words. 

Balsam's  ablutions  were  of  the  weekly 
variety  and  he  had  no  sympathy  with  our  foppish 
habits.  The  situation  was  unpleasantly  apparent. 
No  more  water  until  the  wind  sprang  up.  My 
despair  was  a  source  of  infinite  satisfaction  to 
Balsam,  since  in  my  present  state  of  helpless 
ignorance  I  was  obliged  to  appeal  to  him  in  such 
extremities.  Heretofore  he  had  never  been  at  a 
loss  for  a  suggestion,  and  no  matter  whether  the 
result  had  proved  contrary  to  all  expectations, 
his  manner  implied  a  smug  "I  told  you  so!" 
It  was  evident  he  had  in  mind  a  solution  to  this 
problem,  for  he  continued  without  waiting  for  me 
to  confess  the  enormity  of  my  crime. 

"The  wind  ain't  very  safe  to  depend  on. 
There's  often  calm  days  when  you  won't  get  a 
drop  of  water.  I  been  thinkin'  if  I  was  you,  I'd 
have  a  gasolene  pump  at  that  well  instead  of  the 
old  windmill.  Of  course  it'll  take  several  days 
to  get  that  but  we  can  manage  easy.  If  you 
want  a  pitcher  of  water  now  I'll  get  a  bucketful 
at  the  well." 

So  saying.  Balsam  departed  to  fulfill  this  mag- 
nificent offer,  leaving  me  scarcely  less  concerned 
over  the  present  crisis.  A  few  minutes  later  I 
stole  silently  upstairs  and  viewed  the  mockery 
of  the  shining  porcelain  and  nickel  in  the  two 
spacious  bathrooms.  Knocking  at  our  guests' 
door,  I  humbly  presented  a  pitcher  of  water  and 
explained  that  owing  to  a  slight  trouble  with  the 
pipes  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  postpone 
further  ablutions  until  later  in  the  day.  Not  for 
worlds  would  1  cast  a  shadow  upon  the  farm's 
water  supply — it  was  merely  that  the  workmen 
had  done  an  indifferent  job  in  the  piping. 

At  intervals  during  the  day  my  wife  distracted 
the  attention  of  our  friends  while  Balsam  and 
I  trudged  back  and  forth  from  the  well  to  the 
kitchen,  carrying  pails  of  water  in  order  that  the 
cooking  might  proceed  undisturbed.  Good  im- 
pressions as  well  as  armies  travel  on  their 
stom  achs. 

Our  guests  left  that  evening,  convinced  that 
although  our  farm  was  picturesque,  it  was  lack- 
ing in  certain  practical  details. 

T^ROM  that  day  on  I  began  to  realize  what 
*■  expenses  were  involved  in  the  ownership  of 
an  abandoned  farm.  A  gasolene  pump  was  in- 
stalled at  the  well,  the  tank  was  mended — these 
were  slight  matters  in  comparison  with  the  bills 
from  the  mason,  the  carpenter,  the  plumber,  and 
the  painter  which  poured  in  at  the  first  of  the 
month.  I  could  not  toss  these  bills  off  with  a 
vague  reference  to  the  "usual  initial  expense" 
for  the  prospects  were  no  brighter.  The  farmer 
was  clamoring  for  wagon,  tedders,  plows,  culti- 
vators, and  every  known  variety  of  farm  imple- 
ment. At  this  rate  my  year's  income  would  not 
last  another  month,  and  it  was  only  the  first  of 
April.  A  week  passed,  during  which  time  I 
revolved  the  problem  over  and  over  in  my  mind, 
but  the  necessary  brains  were  lacking.  Every 
day  brought  another  big  item  for  my  expense  ac- 
count. In  vain  did  I  assume  the  role  of  poet  and 
try  to  write  a  "  pot-boiler";  only  the  discouraging 
figures  of  my  bank  account  rose  before  me. 

.Another  week  passed  and  one  day  as  I  was 
about  to  go  into  the  city  Balsam  came  to  con- 
•  sult  me  about  the  planting  of  a  certain  field.  I 
say  "consult,"  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  had 
already  penetrated  my  mask  of  assumed  know- 
ledge and  it  was  his  habit  to  tell  me  what  should 
be  planted  and  where.  To-day,  with  no  vestige 
of  swagger  left,  I  listened  meekly.  He  disposed 
of  the  field  in  a  few  words,  then  continued. 

"I  been  talkin'  with  Ben  White  who's  got  a 
place  over  Sycamore  Pond  way  and  he  says  when 
Bartlett  lived  here  he  had  the  biggest  crop  of 
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Simple  Reasons  for 
Better  Mileage 


perfect  uniformity  and  maximum 
wearing  qualities. 

Experts  only  have  been  employed 
to  build  them — upon  not  one  will 
you  find  the  handmark  of  an  in- 
experienced craftsman. 


Though  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  Mohawk  Tires  are  in 
use  throughout  the  country 
to-day — not  in  one  of  them  has 
even  an  ounce  of  the  many 
cost-cutting  (but  quality  re- 
ducing) rubber  substitutes  been 
used. 

Every  one  of  these  tires  has  been 
made  by  hand — for  the  sake  of 

Good  dealers  everywhere  handle  them 

MOHAWK  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

New  York  Chicago 
Kansas  City  Dallas 
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Gabrielle  D'Annunzio 
TALES  OF  MY  NATIVE 
TOWN 

With,  an  introduction  by  Joseph 
Hergesheimer 

D'Annunzio,  the  poet-hero  of  Fiume, 
draws  hving  portraits  of  his  picturesque 
land  and  people.  Net,  'f'i.75 

Christopher  Morley 

KATHLEEN 

Kathleen  wrote  a  letter  to  Joe  at  Ox- 
ford. It  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
"Scorpions"  and  so  the  great  Kathleen 
expedition  was  organized.  A  little  book 
in  Motley's  happiest  comedy  vein. 

Net,  $1.25 


Philippe  Bunau-Varilla 
THE  GREAT  ADVENTURE 
OF  PANAMA 

and  Its  Relation  to  the  World  War 

Hunau-Varilla  started  the  revolution 
against  Colombia  which  enabled  Panama 
to  make  her  own  treaty  with  the  United 
States.  A  new  and  startling  phase  of 
Prussian  intrigue.  Net,  $i.7S 

Charles  Neville  Buck 
THE  TEMPERING 

From  Kentucky  mountaineer  to  high 
society — in  one  generation.  And  what 
almost  happened  when  he  reached  the 
top  rung.  \'ou've  never  read  a  love  story 
like  this  one.  Net,  $1.75 


At  all  Bookstores 


Published  by 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO., 


GARDEN  CITY,  NEW  YORK 
25  Richmond  St.,  W.  TORONTO 


asparagus  any^vhere  round.  Bej-ond  the  pasture 
there's  eight  acres  of  it  seeded.  Ain't  come  up 
yet  but  next  month  there'll  be  enough  to  keep 
five  men  cuttin'  every  day.  I  just  thought  Pd 
tell  you  to  order  the  fertilizer  in  the  city  while 
you  was  about  it." 

Asparagus!  The  price  of  that  delicacy  on 
hotel  menus  and  as  retailed  in  the  city  made  my 
hopes  rise  high.  Even  at  wholesale  prices  tlie 
crop  from  eight  fertile  acres  would  save  my  de- 
clining fortunes.  In  the  extreme  ignorance  of  a 
tenderfoot  farmer  I  had  not  suspected  what 
possibilities  might  lie  beneath  the  brown  stubble 
which  covered  those  fields.  Without  a  doubt 
Balsam  had  known  for  some  time  and  had  waited 
to  tell  me  until  the  last  moment  before  my  trip  to 
town.  In  spite  of  this,  the  thought  of  such  in- 
credible good  fortune  as  the  ownership  of  this 
immense  asparagus  bed  quickly  calmed  my 
righteous  wrath.  This  daily  crop  would  tide 
us  through  the  months  until  we  could  sell  our  hay, 
garden  vegetables,  potatoes,  and  corn.  I  con- 
tinued on  my  way  to  the  city  and  sold  my  car,  as 
an  unnecessary  extravagance,  for  the  price  of  five 
tons  of  fertilizer. 

"VTEXT  morning  I  awoke  with  the  resolve  to  be 
-'-  ^  no  longer  a  gentleman  of  leisure  but  a  farmer, 
and  when  my  wife  called  me  to  lunch  she  found 
me  hammering  away  at  a  dilapidated  chicken 
house. 

"  I  his  idea  of  'landed  gentry'  won't  do,"  I 
said,  by  way  of  explanation.  "This  afternoon 
I  am  going  out  to  help  plow  that  field  where 
we  are  going  to  plant  potatoes,  and  what  is  more, 
I  am  going  to  prove  that  a  middleaged  and  highly 
incompetent  poet  can  become  a  successful  farmer 
if  necessary." 

After  adopting  this  philosophy  of  life,  farm 
matters  proceeded  more  smoothly.  Only  Balsam 
and  I  realized  the  full  extent  of  my  first  ignorance 
— to  the  other  four  men  who  daily  helped  cut  our 
crop  of  aspar;igus  I  was  merely  the  usual  shrewd 
proprietor.  Being  the  least  hardy  of  the  laborers, 
it  was  my  task  to  drive  to  market  behind  Piers 
Plowman  to  sell  my  load  of  asparagus. 

Returning  after  such  an  expedition  I  would 
finger  proudly  the  roll  of  bills  in  my  pocket — the 
first  money  1  had  ever  earned  by  the  sweat  of  my 
brow  and  the  strength  of  my  arms.  With  the 
reins  loose  along  Piers's  patient  back  as  we 
jogged  home  through  the  shady  country  lanes,  I 
would  scribble  my  verses  on  my  knee  and,  for  one 
brief  hour  at  the  end  of  my  day,  allow  myself  the 
luxury  of  being  a  poet. 


RATIONAL  CROP  ROTATION 

ONE  of  the  features  of  improved  modern 
agriculture  is  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the 
need  and  benefits  of  crop  rotation.  That 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  guid- 
ing principles  of  the  interchanging  of  crops  on 
the  same  land  are  fully  understood,  or  that  we 
are  prepared  to  say  that  rotations  suggested 
by  past  experiences  are  necessarily  the  best  that 
could  be  employed  under  any  particular  set  of 
conditions.  Indeed,  the  results  thus  far  obtained 
from  a  series  of  long-time  experiments  that  are 
being  carried  on  at  the  Rhode  Island  Experi- 
ment Station,  promise  to  disclose,  even  if  they 
do  not  immediately  explain,  truths  regarding  the 
relation  of  crops  and  their  respective  growths  that 
have  long  been  hidden  mysteries.  Even  without 
drawing  any  conclusions,  it  is  interesting  to  notice 
some  of  the  facts  that  the  tests  have  already  made 
clear,  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  certain  crops  upon 
those  which  follow  them. 

The  experiments  involve  the  growing  of  sixteen 
different  crops  on  as  many  adjoining  plats  for 
two  years  in  succession,  and  then,  the  third  year, 
the  planting  of  the  entire  area  to  one  of  them; 
then  the  process  is  repeated,  another  crop  being 
chosen  for  the  third  year,  and  so  on,  this  arrange- 
ment providing,  obviously  for  a  forty-eight  year 
experiment  before  it  is  finished.  1  bus  far,  three 
crops  have  been  tried  out,  with  the  following 
rfesults:  onions  produced  at  the  rate  of  from  13 
to  17  bushels  per  acre  on  land  that  had  previously 
grown  cabbage,  mangel  beets,  ruta  baga  turnips, 
and  buckwheat  respectively;  at  the  rate  of  35 
to  87  bushels  after  potatoes  and  rye;  of  131  to 
178  bushels  after  corn,  millet,  onions,  and  red 
clover;  of  240  t03  14  bushels  after  squash,  timothy, 
and  alsike  clover;  and  of  406  and  412  bushels 
after  mixed  timothy  and  redtop  and  the  latter 
alone.    Buckwheat  was   the   next   "all  over" 
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Thirty-nine  Motor  Cars  in  one  City  block.    Traffic  delavs  on  every  MA  IN  street  and  high  road  are  largely  due  tu  the  n  iUc  iji/jerence 

in  performance  ability  among  the  cars  that  crowd  it 


Who  Makes  the  Best  Time 


A  MERICA  owned  6,300,000 
/%  passenger  cars  at  the 
^  jL^end  of  1919.  A  quarter 
of  a  million  in  and  around 
New  York.  Over  a  hundred 
thousand  in  Chicago.  Phila- 
delphia, Boston,  St.  Louis, 
San  Francisco — every  city  has 
a  like  congestion. 

With  everybody  depending 
on  his  car  for  business  pur- 
poses, the  faculty  of  ordinary 
cars  for  getting  in  one  an- 
other's way  becomes  a  serious 
matter — aiid  the  striking  abil- 
ity of  the  Packard  to  run 
around  and  through  traffic  is 
doubly  worth  thinking  about. 

THE  Packard  Company 
speaks  with  high  authority 
when  it  says  that  performance 


of  the  Packard  kind  cannot 
be  "assembled"  into  a  car  and 
cannot  be  "tuned"  into  it. 

It  is  fundamental  with  the 
design  and  construction  of 
the  car. 

The  Packard  Twin-six  en- 
gine, with  its  steady  flow  of 
flexible  power.  Throttled 
down  to  two  miles  an  hour  on 
high  in  the  jam,  and  picking 
up  to  thirty  miles  or  more  in 
half  a  block. 

The  Packard  brakes  —  de- 
signed by  Packard,  with  large, 
long  wearing  braking  surfaces; 
equalized  with  even,  positive 
braking  action  on  each  wheel; 
easily  applied,  sure  to  hold. 

The  Packard  dry  disc  clutch, 
positive  and  velvety  in  action 


— and  the  Packard  forged  heat- 
treated  gears,  with  their  ex- 
ceptional strength  and  long 
life. 

The  Packard  steering  gear 
and  other  parts  controlling  the 
car,  quick  and  positive  in 
action,  easy  to  handle,  tough 
and  reliable. 

YOU  often  hear  people  say 
that  they  "get  there  so 
much  quicker"  in  a  Packard, 

The  Packard  driver  watches 
the  road  rather  than  the  oper- 
ation of  his  car. 

He  has  less  gear-shifting  to 
do,  less  strain  on  his  attention 
— and  he  can  use  the  flexible 
pow  er  of  his  Packard  to  advan- 
tage every  yard  of  the  way. 


'Ask  the  Man 


Who  Owns  One' 


PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Detroit 
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Kelsey  Health  Heated  residence  of  E.  G.  Stoddard,  Presi- 
dent National  New  Haven  Bank,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Consider  The 


I 


KELSEV 
MEAITH 
h  E  AT 


When  You  Consider  Coal  Costs 


Admittedly  every  optimistic  maker  of  heating  sys- 
tems in  the  land,  seemingly  have  the  one  aim  in  life, 
of  cutting  down  folks  living  expenses,  by  cutting 
down  their  coal  bills 

Admittedly  we  have  the  same  laudable  aim. 

That  and  the  very  mercenary  reason  of  hav-ing  the 

Kelsey  Health  Heat  System  to  sell. 

Laying  aside  all  optimism,  however,  if  it  were  not  so, 
that  the  Kelsey  does  exactly  what  we  so  emphatically 
say  it  will  do;  then  we  would  either  have  to  stop  say- 
ing it,  or  stop  trying  to  sell  Kelseys. 


HaT)pily,  however,  when  we  say  the  Kelsey  will  give 
more  heat  from  less  coal,  or  take  less  coal  to  give  the 
same  heat,  we  can  at  once  prove  it. 

We  advertise  for  just  such  chances. 

Now  that  Winter  is  over,  don't  forget  those  snowy, 
blowy  (lays,  that  ate  into  your  coal  bin  so.    There  is 
always  another  winter  coming — and  coal  bills. 
Do  a  little  looking  into  the  Kelsey  Health  Heat  right 
rwu: 

It  may  save  you  many  a  dollar  llien. 
Send  for  the  Saving  Sense  Booklet. 


6 


  .  Ornamental   

Evergreen  Trees 

To  Beautify  Your  Home 


$ 


5 


Direct  to  Your  Door  From 


Silver  Fir 


little  Zxn  Jfarm£{ 

Charges  Paid  East  of  Mississippi  River 
Remittance  With  Order 

1  Silver  Fir,  1  Juniper,  1  Red  Pine, 
1  Douglas  Spruce,  1  Arborvit.^;, 
1  Austrian  Pine 

All  two  feet  high  or  over 

Fine  trees  soon  become  valued  possessions;  as  their  beauty  increases 
so  does  the  attractiveness  of  your  home.  They  are  nature's  greatest 
gift  to  the  beautifying  of  your  giounds. 

This  unusual  offer  is  to  acquaint  you  with  the  superior  stock  and  ser- 
vice of  Little  Tree  Farms.  The  book  of  Little  Tree  Farms  will  be 
sent  ujxjn  request  without  charges.  It  tells  just  what  you  want  to 
knt)w  about  trees  and  shrubs,  their  planting,  care,  and  the  varieties 
best  suited  to  various  conditions,  purposes  and  locations. 

Beautifully  illustrated — used  as  a  reference  book  in  schools  and 
listed  in  the  library  of  the  United  States  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 

AMERICAN  FORESTRY  COMPANY,  DeptB-3 

Owners  of  Little  Tree  Farms  near  Boston 

15  Beacon  Street  .Boston,  Mass. 


crop,  and  yielded  from  4  to  10  bushels  per  acre 
where  millet,  grasses,  corn,  and  clovers  had  been, 
13  to  15  bushels  after  buckwheat  and  oats,  20 
to  23  bushels  after  cabbages,  beets,  onions,  rye, 
squash,  and  potatoes, and  34  bushels  after  turnips. 
The  third  subject  was  alsike  clover  and  of  this 
crop  the  lowest  yields  were  made  on  land  where 
clover  and  carrots  had  been  grown,  and  the  high- 
est on  plots  that  had  produced  rye,  redtop,  and 
squash  (this  crop  failed)  for  two  years  in  succes- 
sion. One  general  effect  noted  in  nearly  all 
cases  was  that  the  differences  in  yield  were  some- 
what less  marked  on  lime-neutralized  soil.  As 
already  suggested,  why  all  these  things  are  so 
is  yet  to  be  discovered;  but  the  fact  that  they 
are  is  a  definite  hook  on  which  to  hang  the  strands 
of  future  farming  knowledge. 

THE  FRIENDLY  FAWN 

AT  MULTNOMAH,  Ore.,  six  miles  from 
Portland,  lives  a  kindly  Scotch  couple, 
Alec  Fordyce  and  his  wife,  whose  love  for 
animals,  it  would  seem,  is  known  even  to 
the  wild  denizens  of  the  woods.    Not  long  since 
out  of  theCoastRange  hills  came  a  little  orphaned 
native  deer,  to  make  friends  with  their  Jersey 


The  little  fawn  and  its  affectionate  foster  mother 

cow.  Beauty,  who  adopted  the  little  stranger  and 
mothered  it  as  lovingly  as  though  it  were  her 
own  calf. 

Through  patience  and  kindness  it  has  learned 
to  trust  Beauty's  master  and  mistress.  Al- 
though it  has  its  liberty,  going  and  coming  at 
will,  hardly  a  day  has  passed,  from  late  October  to 
February  (in  the  latter  month  the  pictures  were 


I  ITU  11 DJ 1 


Vli 





The  fawn  instinctively  avoids  open  sunlit  spots, 
so  that  it  is  difficult  to  secure  a  good  picture  of  him 


taken)  that  the  little  fellow  has  not  come  to  be 
with  its  foster  mother,  Beauty. 

By  patient  effort  one  can  approach  to  within 
fifteen  feet  of  the  little  fellow,  though  he  will  not 
venture  to  eat  from  the  hand  of  a  stranger  as  he 
will  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fordyce.  Wild-like,  he  is 
always  on  the  alert;  nostrils  scenting,  ears  flexing, 
keen  to  apprehend  possible  danger.  His  quickness 
to  move,  instinctive  choice  of  shadowy  lanes 
while  avoiding  open,  sunlit  spots,  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  secure  a  good  picture.  However,  at  a  rare 
moment  Beauty  began  caressing  the  fawn,  and 
the  affectionate  manifestation  was  recorded. 

E.  D.  M.  FowLE. 
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IMARLIN-ROCKWELL  INDUSTRIES! 


4ik 


THE  distinctiveness  of  Rudge-Whitworth  Wire  Wheels  enhances  the  appearance  of 
the  fine  types  of  motors  that  are  equipped  with  them. 

[Rudge^hiiwordi 
IVite  "Wheels 

are  triple  laced— thoroughly  braced  at  every  point,  insuring  far  greater  load-carrying 
strength  than  ever  is  necessary.    The  Rudge-Whitworth  patented  locking  ring  makes 
possible  remarkably  quick  changeability  and  locks  the  wheel  automatically  and  absolutely 
Note  the  quality  of  the  cars  on  which  you  see  Rudge-Whitworth  Wire  Wheels 

Manufactured  by 

Standard  Roller  Bearing  Company,  Philadelphia 

Controlled  and  Operated  by 

MAR  LIN -ROCKWELL 

CORPORATIOM 


EXECUTIVE   OFFICES        347    MADISON  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 
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GARDEN  ODDITIES 

Photographs  copyrighted  by  Kadel  Herbert 

PROBABLY  the  finest  examples  of  topiary 
work  are  to  be  found  in  the  gardens  of 
England,  where  for  generations  gardeners 
have  been  training  the  shrubbery  into  all 
sorts  of  fantastic  shapes — birds,  animals,  ships, 
etc.  In  America  there  is  comparatively  none -of 
this  bizarre  form  of  gardening,  but  France,  to 
judge  from  the  accompanying  photographs,  seems 
to  have  caught  the  fever.  A  French  gardener  in 
the  employ  of  the  government  has  devoted  many 
years  of  hard  work  to  obtaining  these  effects. 


'Zane  Grey 


has  more  of  the  epic  spirit  than  any  other  living  American," 

says  Rupert  Hughes 

"He  gives  the  Homeric  bigness,  riiggedness,  tremendousness,  to  his  people. 
If  he  were  a  Russian,  writing  of  the  Tartars  and  the  steppes,  he  would  be  hailed 
as  a  giant."    And  now  comes  a  new  book  by  this  great  American  novelist 

The  Big  Novel  of  1920 

THE  MAN  OF  THE  FOREST 

by  Zane  Grey 

Richard  Le  Gallienne  says: 

"One  hangs  on  the  story  as  though  one  had  never  heard  the  like  before,  and 
loves  and  hates  the  characters  .  .  .  'Las  Vegas'  ...  is  one  of  those  characters 
that  one  would  like  to  go  on  reading  about  as  long  as  the  author  cares  to 
write  ...   a  book  flooded  with  the  golden  loveliness  of  Arizona." 

THE  MAN  OF  THE  FOREST 

Wherever  books  are  sold 
Illustrated         Post  8vo.  Cloth 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers 

Established  1817,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A  well  covered  with  Japanese  vines 
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BEAUTY,  undeniable,  com- 
>  bined  with  a  quiet  dignity 
and  an  air  of  unusual  mechanical 
worthiness — these  are  the  eter- 
nal qualities  of  this  aluminum 
motored  Premier.  Fundamen- 
tally it  is  a  big-hearted,  lovable 
car,  with  no  apparent  bottom 
to  the  generosity  of  its  power 
and  endurance.  And  its  gears 
are  shifted — electrically,  an 
advantage  enjoyed  by  no 
other  motor  car. 


Showing  the  exhaust  side  of  Premier's  ex- 
clusive aluminum  engine.    Note  its 
simplicity  and  the  cleanliness  of 
its  design.   Also  note  the 
convenient  and  log- 
ical position  of 
the  battery. 


W\  O  T  O 


FL      C  O  Fl  P 

I  N  D  I  A  N  A  P  O  L  I  S  ■•■ 


O  K  A  T  I  ON 

USA 


THE       ALUMINUM       SIX       WITH       MAGNETIC       GEAR.  SHIFT 


DISTING  UISHED 
^ARCHITECTS 

Who  Have  Made  a  Specialty  of  Designing 
Successful  Country  Houses 


WILLIAM  ADAMS  DELANO 

a  graduate  of  the  £colf  des  Beaux  Arts,  has  been  practising  archi- 
tecture as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Delano  &  Aldrich  ever  since 
his  graduation.  The  firm  won  this  year's  medil  of  the  Archi- 
tectural League  for  the  James  A.  Burden  residence  at  Syosset. 
Long  Island.  Mr.  Delano  is  a  Fellow  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects  and  a  member  of  the  Architectural 
League. 


LEWIS  COLT  ALBRO 

spent  thirteen  years  in  the  office  of  McKim,  Mead  &  White  under 
the  personal  guidance  and  inspiration  of  the  members  of  that  firm. 
Later  he  studied  for  a  year  in  France  and  Italy.  I^rom  1906 
to  1914,  Mr.  Albro  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Albro&  I,inde- 
fierg,  which  quickly  achieved  a  high  reputation  throughout  the 
country  in  the  field  of  domestic  architecture.  Since  1914,  Mr. 
Albro  has  practised  alone.  His  later  work  includes  the  houses 
of  Mr.  {k-orge  Arents.  Jr.,  at  Rye,  N.  Y.,  the  notable  group  of 
farm  buildings  for  Major  Clarence  Fahneslock  at  Cold  Spring, 
N.  Y.,  and  many  others. 


JOHN  RUSSELL  POPE 

;i  Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  in  Rome,  studied  in  the 
f^cole  des  Beaux  Arls  in  Paris,  and  won  the  Architectural  League 
medal  ot  honor  in  1916.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
I'lnc  Arts,  a  member  of  the  Beaux  Arts  Society,  the  Architec- 
lural  f.eague,  Columbia  Society  of  Architects,  and  a  Fellow  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects.  He  has  done  houses  for 
Mrs.  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  Ogden  B.  Mills,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Scott  Burden,  Levi  P.  Morton,  and  many  others. 


AYMAR  EMBURY,  11 

Mr.  Embury  has  been  practising  architecture  in  New  York 
since  19()1,  having  received  his  education  at  Princeton.  He  is  the 
architect  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  country  houses  and  the 
author  of  several  b(x>ks  dealing  with  that  subject.  He  was 
an  instructor  in  architecture  at  Princeton  for  several  years. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  the 
Architectural  League,  and  the  Princeton  Engineering  Society. 


CHESTER  HOLMES  ALDRICH 

of  the  firm  of  Delano  &  Aldrich.  _He  received  his  architectural 
education  at  Columbia  and  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arls  in  Paris, 
and  is  the  architect  of  the  Knickerbocker  and  Colony  Clubs  of 
New  York.  Among  the  most  prominent  residences  which  his  firm 
has  built  are  those  for  John  D.  Rockefeller  and  Osgood  Field. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  the 
Architectural  League,  and  the  Society  of  Beaux  Arts  Architects. 


H.  VAN  BUREN  MAGONIGLE 

Fellow  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  and  has  held  the 
ofhce  of  Director  of  that  institute.  He  was  also  President  of 
the  Architectural  League  of  New  York,  and  President  of  the 
Association  of  the  Alumni  of  the  American  Academy  in  Rome. 
He  IS  the  architect  of  various  memorials  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  of  residences  for  Franklin  Murphy,  Mendham, 
N.  J.,  Mrs.  John  French,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  Isaac  Guggen- 
heim, Port  Washington,  L.  I.,  William  McNair,  New  York 
City,  and  others.  He  won  the  gold  medal  of  the  Architec- 
tural League  of  New  York. 


A.  STEWART  WALKER 

received  his  education  at  the  Harvard  Architectural  School,  is 
a  member  of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Walker  & 
Gillette  for  fifteen  years.  The  firm  has  the  following  houses 
to  its  credit:  H.  H.  Rogers,  Southampton,  L.  1.;  W.  R.  Coe, 
Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.;  George  F.  Baker,  Jr.,  and  Henry  P.  Davison, 
Locust  Valley,  L.  I..  Thomas  W.  Lamont,  North  Haven,  Me.; 
Paul  M.  Warburg,  Hartsdale,  N.  Y.,  and  many  others. 


CHARLES  A.  PLATT 

Mr.  Piatt  is  a  painter  and  landscape  architect  as  well  as  an 
ar'hilect.  He  studied  in  art  schools  in  New  York  and  Paris, 
and  won  the  Webb  Prize  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters 
and  of  the  Community  of  F"ine  Arts,  and  a  Fellow  in  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Architects.  His  best  known  country  houses 
are  those  lor  Harold  McCormick,  Lake  Forest.  III.,  John  T. 
Pratt,  Glen  Cove,  L.  1.,  William  G.  Mather,  Cleveland,  O., 
G.  S.  Palmer,  New  London.  Conn.,  R.  D.  Merrill,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  C.  L.  Ring,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  Dr.  Arthur  Cabot,  Canton, 
Mass.,  and  a  score  or  so  of  others. 


LEON  N.  GILLETTE 

attended  the  Architectural  School  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  holds  a  diploma  from  the  Beaux  Arts,  Paris. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Beaux  Arts  Institute  of  Design,  the 
New  York  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
the  Architectural  League,  and  the  Societe  des  Architects  Diplomes 
par  Le  Gouvernement  Franfais.  He  has  been  in  partnership 
with  Mr.  Walker  for  fifteen  years,  and  the  firm's  work  has 
covered  almost  every  branch  of  the  architectural  profession. 
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A  Well-designed  Pergola 

is  the  finishing  touch  to  the  architectural 

and  landscape  perfection  of  elaborate  grounds — it  is 
"the  one  thing  needful"  to  confirm  the  artistic  character  of  a 
modest  homestead — and  it  may  be  relied  upon  to  redeem  and  beautify  even  the 
smallest  yard,  or  one  that  is  lacking  in  natural  advantages. 

CYPRESS,  "the  Wood  Eternal,"  is  the  pre-eminent  pergola 

wood  because  "CYPRESS  lasts  forever"— DEFIES  ROT-INFLUENCES 
which  destroy  most  other  woods  —  does  not  warp,  shrink  or  swell  like  most  woods 
— takes  paint  and  stain  perfectly  but  does  not  need  either.     (See  Govt.  Rept. ,  Vol.  1) 

Vnl     A(\    of  famous   Cypress  Pocket  Library  contains  SKETCHES,  DETAILED 

f  Ul.  tU  WORKING  DRAWLNGS  (on  sheet  24x  36  indies)and  FULL  SPECIFICATIONS 
for  erecting  five  new  and  original  debij^ns  for  beautiful  and  practical  PERGOLAS  and  one 
COLONIAL  ENTRANCE,  all  easilv  built  and  costing  from  a  few  dollars  u])  to  several  hundreds. 
Not  "stock  patterns"— each  was  SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  for  us.     WRITE  TODAY  for  Vol.  40. 

NOTE — T/iese  plans  are  in  no  avay  similar  to  those  in  ^^VoL  30'''' — they  are  ail  different. 
When  planning  a  Pergola,  Mansion.  Bungalow,  pastare-fenceor  sleeping  porch,  remember  —  "  With  CYPRESS  you  BUILD  BUT  ONCE' 

Let  our  "ALL-ROUND  HELPS  DEPARTMENT"  help  YOU.    Our  entire  resources  are  at  your  service  with  Reliable  Counsel, 

SOUTHERN  CYPRESS  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION 

1202  Hibernia  Bank  Building,  New  Orleans,  La.  1202  Heard  National  Bank  Building,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

INSIST  ON  TRADE-MARKED  Ci  I'RKSS  AT  YOUR  LOCAL  DtAl.FRS.    IF  HK  HASNT  I  V.    LET  L'S.KSOIl'. 


POPCORN 

Shelled,  packed  fresh  in  cartons,  for  Home  Popping, 
sent  anywhere.    Write  for  price  card. 

FIVE  BROTHERS  POPCORN  CO.,    AMES,  IOWA 

Packed  Fresh,  Shipped  Direct  to  You 


gTT  "A  Pilgrim  Maid:  A  Story  of  Plymouth 
jj  Colony  in  1620"  thy  Marion  Ames  Taggarl).  A 
girl,  out  of  history,  but  as  lively  arxd  charming  as  "Captain 
Sykia."    Illustrated  net,  $1 .60. 
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WE  MAKE 
&  ERECT 


FENCE 


FOR  LAWNS.  DIVISION  LINES.  ORCHARDS. 
GARDENS.  FARMS,  TENNIS  COURT  IN- 
CLOSURES,   POULTRY  AND   DOG  RUNS 


Entrance  Gates 


Rose  Arches 

Catalogue  and  Prices  on  Request 

BROOK  IRON  WORKS.  INC. 
37  BARCLAY  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


JNSfVERS  TO  QUERIES  ABOUT 
ANTIQUES 


A  NEW  YEARLY  EVENT  \ 


tllllllllllllllllSIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMtllllllllllMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII. 


I 


.■\M  much  interested  in  Dutch  tall  clocks  and 
wonder  if  vou  can  give  me  any  information 
regarding  two  makers — Theunis  \  isser  and 
Arrian  d'Baglyn,  both  of  Amsterdam. 

C.  H.  L.,  Boston,  Mass.^ 


I  do  not  know  of  any  one  who  has  made  a 
special  study  of  Dutch  clocks  and  clockmakers, 
nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  American  or  Eng- 
lish book  which  covers  the  subject  adequately. 
Perhaps  some  one  of  the  readers  of  Country 
Life  can  enlighten  us. 

F.  J.  Britten,  in  "Old  Clocks  and  Watches  and 
Their  Makers,"  touches  lightly  on  the  subject 
here  and  there.  I  found  no  reference  to  Visser, 
but  Britten  says  that  Adrian  de  Baghyn  was  a 
clockmaker  in  Amsterdam  between  1710  and 
1750.  There  is  in  existence  a  silver  watch, 
said  to  have  been  owned  by  the  first  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  which  was  made  by  Baghyn. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  field  here  for 
someone  to  investigate. 


.'\  Dutch  clock  made  by  1  heunis  V  isser. 
Owned   by  Mr.  C.  H.  Letzelmann 


IH.'W'E  in  my  possession  a  large  silver  medal. 
On  one  side  is  the  head  of  King  George  IH,  on 
the  other  the  Elnglish  coat  of  arms.  Tradi- 
tion has  it  that  this  was  called  a  peace  medal  and 
was  given  by  the  king  to  the  Indians  for  bringing 
in  fifty  scalps  of  the  French  during  the  war 
in  1760.  This  came  to  me  through  ancestors  \vho 
were  closely  associated  with  the  Indians,  es- 
pecially the  tribe  of  Chippewas.  I  would  like  to 
know  if  you  could  tell  me  the  value  of  this  and 
where  it  could  be  disposed  of. 

J.  P.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Not  being  myself  an  expert  on  coins'  and 
medals,  I  referred  your  inquiry  to  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  .'\rt,  and  have  the  following 
from  Mr.  R.  T.  Nichols: 

Regarding  the  "Indian  Chief"  medal  of  George  III, 
your  correspondent  is  correct  regarding  it,  except 
possibly  the  date,  which  may  be  later.  .\s  no  date 
appears  on  the  medal,  one  must  be  guided  by  other 
evidence.  The  reverse  represents  the  Royal  .^rms  of 
Great  Britain,  surcharged  with  the  Electoral  Arms  of 
Hanover.  Now  Hanover  was  made  a  kingdom  by  the 
Congress  of  \'ienna  in  1814-15,  and  one  is  therefore 
sure  that  the  medal  is  earlier  than  that.  George  III 
came  to  the  throne  in  1760,  and  it  seems  hardly  likely 
that  the  medal  was  struck  so  soon.  By  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  Canada  was  finally  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in 
1761,  and  as  similar  medals  are  known  to  have  been 
bestowed  on  Indian  chiefs  in  that  territory,  it  is  prob- 
ablv  safe  to  say  that  the  medal  was  struck  "at  some 
date  subsequent  to  1761."  The  youthful  effigy  of  the 
King  would  certainly  place  it  early  in  his  reign. 

You  will  find  a  representation  and  description  of  an 
exactly  similar  medal  in  "Medals  and  Decorations  of 
the  British  Army  and  Navy,"  by  John  Horsley  Mayo — 

vols.,  Archibald  Constable  &  Co.,  Westminster,  1897. 
See  Vol.  I,  p.  98,  No.  123,  pi.  14. 1.  The  author  says, 
"It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  struck  at  the  Royal 
Mint."  In  your  photograph  I  observe  below  the 
King's  arm  what  looks  like  an  H  which  does  not  appear 
in  Mayo's  figure.    Supposing  it  to  be  a  letter  and  not 
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W/iaf  Science  Kn 
about  Sleep 


SLEEP  is  probably  the  most 
"natural"  of  all  the  func- 
tions. To  sleep  soundly 
depends  wholly  on  being  nor- 
mal—on normal  nerves  and  the 
power  to  relax  naturally 

Your  day's  work  uses  up 
energy,  nerve  force,  body  tissue. 

The  one  thing  that  will  make 
you  fresh  and  fit  again  is  a  good, 
sound  night's  sleep — muscles  re- 
laxed, nerves  composed,  your 
whole  body  storing  up  energy 
anew. 


If  you  have  any  trouble  in 
sleeping  soundly — probably  your 
bed  is  at  fault. 

Wooden  beds  are  apt  to  creak. 
Ordinary  metal  beds  often  rattle 
slightly — just  enough  to  set  your 
sleeping  nerves  on  edge. 

Or  perhaps  your  bed  spring 
sags  or  humps — keeps  your  mus- 
cles tense  instead  of  relaxed. 

The  Simmons  Metal  Bed  is 
noiseless. 

A  Smimons  Spring  is  always 


resilient  and  restful — never  sags 
or  humps. 

That  is  why  people  sleep  so 
much  better  in  a  Simmons  Bed 
and  Spring  than  in  a  wooden 
bed  or  ordinary  metal  bed. 

And  that  is  why  Simmons 
Company  is  specializing  in  Twin 
Beds.  One  sleeper  does  not  dis- 
turb the  other,  or  communicate 
colds  and  other  infections. 


Simmons  Metal  Beds  and 
Springs  are  the  most  popular 
sleeping  equipment  in  America 
today  —  in  stores  of  leading 
merchants  all  over  the  country. 

Your  choice  of  very  beautiful 
designs  in  Enameled  Steel  and 
Lacquered  Brass. 

Prices  little,  if  any,  higher 
than  for  ordinary  beds. 

And  when  you  are  selecting 
your  Simmons  Beds  with  an 
eye  to  their  appearance  in  the 
room,  you  will  see  that  Simmons 
has  for  the  first  time  established 
beautiful  and  authoritative  design 
in  metal  beds. 


Sleep  is  a  big  subject!  Write  us  for  the  Brochure,  "  What 
Leading  Aledical  Journals  and  Health  JMagazities  Say 
about  Separate  Beds  and  Sound  SUep."    Free  of  charge. 


SIMMONS  COMPANY 

ELIZABETH    ATLANTA    KENOSHA    SAN  FRANCISCO  MONTREAL 

(.Executive  Offices :  Kenosha,  Wis.) 


The  "CLERMONT" 

Simmons'  Coil  Spring  of  Highest  Grade 
No.  2454 

Built  of  140  highly  tempered  continuous  wind 
spiral  springs— of  great  resiliency.  Each  spring 
connected  with  each  adjacent  spring  by  heli- 
cals. "Double-deck"  construction  in  center  of 
bed,  where  the  greatest  weight  comes.  Frame 
of  heavy  angle  steel — equipped  with  patent  ad- 
justable hangers,  adapting  the  "Clermont" 
Spring  to  various  types  of  bed. 


'Builtjor Sleep 
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A  Well-designed  Pergola 

is  the  finishing  touch  to  the  architectural 

and  landscape  perfection  of  elaborate  grounds — it  is 
"the  one  thing  needful"  to  confirm  the  artistic  character  of  a 
modest  homestead — and  it  may  be  relied  upon  to  redeem  and  beautify  even  the 
smallest  yard,  or  one  that  is  lacking  in  natural  advantages. 

CYPRESS,  "the  Wood  Eternal,"  is  the  pre-eminent  pergola 

wood  because  "CYPRESS  lasts  forever"— DEFIES  ROT-INFLUENCES 
which  destroy  most  other  woods  —  does  not  warp,  shrink  or  swell  like  most  woods 
— takes  paint  and  stain  perfectly  but  does  not  need  either.     (See  Govt.  Rept. ,  Vol.  1) 

Vnl  Ad  °f  the  famous  Cypress  Pocket  Library  contains  SKETCHES,  DETAILED 
TUl.  tU  WORKING  DRAWINGS  (on  sheet  24x36  inches)antl  FULL  SPECIFICATIONS 
for  ererting  five  new  and  original  designs  for  beautiful  and  practical  PERGOLAS  and  one 
COLONIAL  ENTRANCE,  all  easily  built  and  costing  from  a  few  dollars  up  to  several  hundreds. 
Not  "stock  patterns"— each  was  SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  for  us.     WRITE  TODAY  for  Vol.  40. 

NOTE — These  plans  are  in  no  nuay  similar  to  those  in  ^^Vol.  30''' — they  are  all  different. 
When  planning  a  Pergola,  Mansion,  Bungalow,  pasture-fence  or  sleeping  porch,  remember  — "Wit/iCKPiJESS  you  BUILD  BUT  ONCE' 


Let  our  "ALL-ROUND  HELPS  DEPARTMENT"  hdp  YOU,    Our  entire  resources  are  at  your  service  with  Reliable  Counsel, 

SOUTHERN  CYPRESS  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION 


1202  Hibernia  Bank  Building,  New  Orleans,  La. 


1202  Heard  National  Bank  Building,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


INSIST  ON  TRADE-MARKED  O  I'RESS  AT  YOUR  LOCAL  DKALKRS.    IF  HK  HASN'T  \  \\    LET  US.KNOII'. 


POPCORN 

Shelled,  packed  fresh  in  cartons,  for  Home  Popping, 
sent  anywhere.    Write  for  price  card. 

FIVE  BROTHERS  POPCORN  CO.,    AMES,  IOWA 

Packed  Fresh,  Shipped  Direct  f<>  You 


fT[  "A  Pilgrim  Maid:  A  Story  of  Plymouth 
^  Colony  in  1620"  (by  Marion  Ames  Taggart).  A 
girl,  out  of  history,  but  as  lioely  and  charming  as  "Captain 
Sykia."    Illustrated  net,  $1 .60. 
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FOR  LAWNS,  DIVISION  LINES,  ORCHARDS. 
GARDENS,  FARMS.  TENNIS  COURT  IN- 
CLOSURES.   POULTRY  AND  DOG  RUNS 


Entrance  Gates 


Rose  Arches 

Catalogue  and  Prices  on  Request 

BROOK  IRON  WORKS.  INC. 

37  BARCLAY  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES  ABOUT 
ANTIQUES 


ANEW  YEARLY  EVENT  I 


-aliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  Ill  1^ 


I 


AM  much  interested  in  Dutch  tall  clocks  and 
wonder  if  you  can  give  me  any  information 
regarding  two  makers — Theunis  Visser  and 
Arrian  d'Baglyn,  both  of  Amsterdam. 

C.  H.  L.,  Boston,  Mass.^ 


I  do  not  know  of  any  one  who  has  made  a 
special  study  of  Dutch  clocks  and  clockmakers, 
nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  American  or  Eng- 
lish book  which  covers  the  subject  adequately. 
Perhaps  some  one  of  the  readers  of  Country 
Life  can  enlighten  us. 

F.  J.  Britten,  in  "Old  Clocks  and  Watches  and 
Their  Makers,"  touches  lightly  on  the  subject 
here  and  there.  I  found  no  reference  to  Visser, 
but  Britten  says  that  Adrian  de  Baghyn  was  a 
clockmaker  in  Amsterdam  between  1710  and 
1750.  There  is  in  existence  a  silver  watch, 
said  to  have  been  owned  by  the  first  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  which  was  made  by  Baghyn. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  field  here  for 
someone  to  investigate. 


A  Dutch  clock  made  by  Theunis  Visser. 
Owned    by  Mr.  C.  H.  Letzelmann 


I HAVE  in  my  possession  a  large  silver  medal. 
On  one  side  is  the  head  of  King  George  IH,  on 
the  other  the  English  coat  of  arms.  Tradi- 
tion has  it  that  this  was  called  a  peace  medal  and 
was  given  by  the  king  to  the  Indians  for  bringing 
in  fifty  .scalps  of  the  French  during  the  war 
in  1760.  I'his  came  to  me  through  ancestors  \\'ho 
were  closely  associated  with  the  Indians,  es- 
pecially the  tribe  of  Chippewas.  I  would  like  to 
know  if  you  could  tell  me  the  value  of  this  and 
where  it  could  be  disposed  of. 

J.  P.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Not  being  myself  an  expert  on  coins-  and 
medals,  I  referred  your  inquiry  to  the  Metro- 
politan Mu.seum  of  Art,  and  have  the  following 
from  Mr.  R.  T.  Nichols: 

Regarding  the  "Indian  Chief"  medal  of  George  III, 
your  correspondent  is  correct  regarding  it,  except 
possibly  the  date,  which  may  be  later.  As  no  date 
appears  on  the  medal,  one  must  be  guided  by  other 
evidence.  The  reverse  represents  the  Royal  Arms  of 
Great  Britain,  surcharged  with  the  Electoral  Arms  of 
Hanover.  Now  Hanover  was  made  a  kingdom  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  in  1814-15,  and  one  is  therefore 
sure  that  the  medal  is  earlier  than  that.  George  III 
came  to  the  throne  in  1760,  and  it  seems  hardly  likely 
that  the  medal  was  struck  so  soon.  By  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  Canada  was  finally  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in 
1 761,  and  as  similar  medals  are  known  to  have  been 
bestowed  on  Indian  chiefs  in  that  territory,  it  is  prob- 
ably safe  to  say  that  the  medal  was  struck  "at  some 
date  subsequent  to  1761."  The  youthful  effigy  of  the 
King  would  certainly  place  it  early  in  his  reign. 

You  will  find  a  representation  and  description  of  an 
exactly  similar  medal  in  "Medals  and  Decorations  of 
the  British  Army  and  Navy,"  by  John  Horsley  Mayo — 
2  vols.,  Archibald  Constable  &  Co.,  Westminster,  1897. 
See  Vol.  I,  p.  98,  No.  123,  pi.  14. 1.  The  author  says, 
"It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  struck  at  the  Royal 
Mint."  In  your  photograph  I  observe  below  the 
King's  arm  what  looks  like  an  H  which  does  not  appear 
in  Mayo's  figure.    Supposing  it  to  be  a  letter  and  not 
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Simmons  Company,  1920 


W/iaf  Science  Kn 
about  Sleep 


SLEEP  is  probably  the  most 
"natural"  of  all  the  func- 
tions. To  sleep  soundly 
depends  wholly  on  being  nor- 
mal—on normal  nerves  and  the 
power  to  relax  naturally 

Your  day's  work  uses  up 
energy,  nerve  force,  body  tissue. 

The  one  thing  that  will  make 
you  fresh  and  fit  again  is  a  good, 
sound  flight's  sleep — muscles  re- 
laxed, nerves  composed,  your 
whole  body  storing  up  energy 
anew. 

If  you  have  any  trouble  in 
sleeping  soundly — probably  your 
bed  is  at  fault. 

Wooden  beds  are  apt  to  creak. 
Ordinary  metal  beds  often  rattle 
slightly — just  enough  to  set  your 
sleeping  nerves  on  edge. 

Or  perhaps  your  bed  spring 
sags  or  humps — keeps  your  mus- 
cles tense  instead  of  relaxed. 

The  Simmons  Metal  Bed  is 
noiseless. 

A  Simmons  Spring  is  always 


resilient  and  restful — never  sags 
or  humps. 

That  is  why  people  sleep  so 
much  better  in  a  Simmons  Bed 
and  Spring  than  in  a  wooden 
bed  or  ordinary  metal  bed. 

And  that  is  why  Simmons 
Company  is  specializing  in  Tzvin 
Beds.  One  sleeper  does  not  dis- 
turb the  other,  or  communicate 
colds  and  other  infections. 


Simmons  Metal  Beds  and 
Springs  are  the  most  popular 
sleeping  equipment  in  America 
today  —  in  stores  of  leading 
merchants  all  over  the  country. 

Your  choice  of  very  beautiful 
designs  in  Enameled  Steel  and 
Lacquered  Brass. 

Prices  little,  if  any,  higher 
than  for  ordinary  beds. 

And  when  you  are  selecting 
your  Simmons  Beds  with  an 
eye  to  their  appearance  in  the 
room,  you  will  see  that  Simmons 
has  for  the  first  time  established 
beautiful  and  authoritative  design 
in  metal  beds. 


Sleep  is  a  big  subject!  Write  us  for  the  Brochure,  "  ]Fhat 
Leading  Medical  Journals  and  Health  Magazines  Say 
about  Separate  Beds  and  Sound  SUep."    Free  of  charge. 


SIMMONS  COMPANY 

ELIZABETH    ATLANTA    KENOSHA    SAN  FRANCISCO  MONTREAL 

(Executive  Offices :  Kenosha,  Wis.) 


The  "CLERMONT" 

Simmons'  Coil  Spring  of  Highest  Grade 
No.  2454 

Built  of  140  highly  tempered  continuous  wind 
spiral  springs — of  great  resiliency.  Each  spring 
connected  with  each  adjacent  spring  by  heli- 
cals. "Double-deck"  construction  in  center  of 
bed,  where  the  greatest  weight  comes.  Frame 
of  heavy  angle  steel — equipped  with  patent  ad- 
justable hangers,  adapting  the  "Clermont" 
Spring  to  various  types  of  bed. 
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New  and  Important  Century  Books 
THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  OLD  SOUTHWEST 

By  ARCHIBALD  HENDERSON 

Author  of  "George  Bernard  Shaw:  His  Life  and  Work,"  etc. 

'  I  'rilS  is  a  dramatic  and  absorbing  account  of  America's  early  struggle  to  subdue  the 
wilderness.  It  is  an  inspiring  tale  of  Daniel  Boone  and  the  other  daring  men  and 
high-hearted  women  who,  between  1 740  and  1  790,  forced  their  way  from  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  over  the  mountain  barrier  into  the  wilds  of  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Tennessee, 
and  Kentucky.  This  is  a  notable,  authoritative  history  of  the  pioneer  days  written  in 
a  lively,  vivid  style  with  a  wealth  of  romantic  incident. 

16  full-pa§e  illustrations  and  maps.    Price  $3.00. 


X 


Absorbing  Novels 
LUCA  SARTO 

By  CHARLES  S.  BROOKS 

Author  of  "Chimney-Pot  Papers,"  etc. 

^  SWINGING,  dashing,  Dumas-like  story 
of  love,  adventure,  and  intrigue  set  in 
the  Paris  of  Villon  and  Louis  XI.    It  is 
beautifully  done.  Price  $1.75 

THE  OTHER  WOMAN 

By  NORAH  DAVIS 

Author  of  "The  Northerner,"  etc. 

POWERFUL  story  of  love  and  mystery 
involving  a  dual  personality,    by  an 
author  who  really  understauids  lier  psychic 
material.  Price  $1.75 

THE  MATRIX 

By  MARIA  THOMPSON  DAVIESS 

Author  of  **Blue  Grass  and  Broadway,**  etc. 

HE  remarkable   story  of  that  almost 
fabulous  character,  Nancy  Hanks,  and  the 
courtship  of  Lincoln's  father.      Price  $1 .75 


T 


FRANCE  AND 
OURSELVES 

By  HERBERT  ADAMS  GIBBONS 

A BRILLIANT  discussion  of  the  re- 
lationship between  France  and  the 
United  States  by  the  distinguished 
author  of  "The  New  Map  of  Asia,"  etc. 
It  is  a  collection  of  interpretative 
studies  of  the  problems  of  France  that 
are  also  the  problems  of  the  United 
States.  Price  $1.50 

CONTACT  WITH 
THE  OTHER  WORLD 

By  JAMES  H.  HYSLOP 

THE  latest  evidence  as  to  communica- 
tion with  the  dead.  The  Boston 
Transcript  says:  "Hyslop's  work  always 
possesses  the  precision  of  a  scientific 
document,  logically  presented,  expertly 
analyzed,  and  treated  in  a  wholly 
unemotional  manner.  "  Astounding 
illustrations.  Price  $5.00 


Published  by  THE  CENTURY  CO.,  New  York  City 


RUDYARD  KIPLING 

"Who  is  there  .  .  .  to  dispute  his  position 
as  the  greatest  of  living  poets?" — Brander 
Matthews  in  The  New  York  "Times." 


p^IS  work  stands  as  the  greatest 
contemporary  expression  of  the 
English  speaking  people,  and  the 
greatest  interpretation  of  our  times. 
The  complete  edition  of  his  verse, 
RUDYARD  KIPLING'S  VERSE: 
Inclusive  Edition,  1885-1918  is  an 
amazing  revelation  of  richness. 

Brander  Matthews  says,  "If  a 
seven  hundred  page  selertion  of  the 


best  poetry  of  our  language  in  the 
past  thirty  years  could  be  set  by  the 
side  of  this  collection  of  Kipling's 
verse  ....  the  comparison  would  be 
wholly  to  the  advantage  of  the  poet 
who  stood  alone." 

Cloth,  $5.00;  Leather,  $10.00. 

Published  by 

DOU3LEDAY,  PAGE  85  CO. 


merely  a  prolongation  of  the  plate  of  the  cuirass,  it 
might  point  to  a  certain  Christian  Heinrich  Hasse, 
who  seems  to  have  been  Mint-Master  at  Hanover  in 
1802,  Director  in  1817,  and  who  died  in  1818.  But 
that  is  pure  conjecture. 

We  have  no  department  of  medals  and  coins  at  the 
Museum. 

In  regard  to  the  commercial  value  of  this  medal 
and  how  it  may  be  disposed  of,  1  shall  have 
refer  you  to  the  American  Numismatic  Society, 
Broadway  and  is6th  Street,  New-  York  City. 

"\  X /"HAT  is  the  value  of  a  pair  of  Lowestoft 
'  plates  54  inches  in  diameter,  with  armorial 
bearings  m  the  centre  and  a  lovely  floral  border, 
with  a  great  deal  of  the  work  in  relief,  part  of 
which  is  soft  paste,  inlaid?  I  have  a  china  sugar 
bowl  with  a  gold  band  of  the  period  of  1830. 
It  is  a  piece  with  an  interesting  history  of  war 
times  in  i  ennessee. 

A.  L.  B.,  Le  Grand,  Iowa. 

1  he  Lowestoft  plates,  if  not  saucers,  are 
worth  from  ^7.50  to  $10  each.  A  single  sugar 
bowl  of  this  period  has  practically  no  antique 
value. 

/^AN  you  tell  me  the  value  of  some  old 
^  mahogany  chairs  which  belonged  to  the 
John  Forrester  estate,  Salem,  Mass?  They  were 
made  for  his  mansion  in  1816.  The  chairs  are 
American  Empire  style,  with  stufl^ed  seats  which 
are  removable.  The  backs  are  curved,  with  a 
wide  piece  at  the  top  bearing  a  little  carving  in 
the  middle.  The  four  legs  are  curved  outward. 
At  one  time  there  were  cane  seats  which  could  be 
put  on,  but  whether  those  were  old  or  a  later 
addition  I  do  not  know.  If  you  can  give  me  some 
information  in  regard  to  the  value  of  these 
chairs,  I  should  very  much  appreciate  it. 

Mrs.  D.  a.  M.,  North  Andover,  Mass. 

While  your  chairs  would  be  more  valuable 
with  the  original  cane  seats,  there  is  a  marked 
demand  just  now  for  anything  of  this  sort,  par- 
ticularly complete  sets  of  chairs  for  dining  room 
purposes.  The  style  of  your  chairs  would  indi- 
cate that  you  are  correct  in  your  information  as  to 
the  date  of  manufacture — 1816.  Earlier  chairs 
are  now  so  scarce  in  sets  that  those  of  the  later 
period  are  much  sought  after.  Six  chairs  of  this 
sort,  if  all  in  good  condition,  would  be  worth 
about  55300.  A  single  chair,  however,  would 
hardly  bring  more  than  $20  or  $25. 

I HAVE  a  chance  to  buy  for  ^100  a  handsome  tall 
clock  made  by  Rittenhouse.  I  am  told  that 
the  Rittenhouse  clocks  are  the  most  valuable  of 
any.    Is  that  so?    Is  $100  a  fair  price? 

H.  V.  M.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

1  should  hardly  say  that  Rittenhouse  clocks 
are  the  most  valuable  of  any,  though  there  has 
grown  up  a  lively  demand  for  them  of  late  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  English  clocks 
in  the  more  handsome  cases  are  worth  more, 
and  clocks  by  Willard,  Terry,  and  other  New 
England  makers  are  worth  fully  as  much. 

David  Rittenhouse  was  unquestionably  the 
genius  among  the  Philadelphia  clockmakers. 
He  was  born  in  Germantown  in  1732,  established 
his  trade  in  Norriton  in  1751,  and  moved  to 
Philadelphia  in  1770,  where  he  made  clocks  until 
1777.  He  was  a  famous  astronomer  and  con- 
structed a  remarkable  astronomical  clock  which 
is  now  in  Memorial  Hall,  Philadelphia.  He  was 
one  of  the  well  known  patriots  of  the  Revolution- 
ary period,  a  friend  of  Franklin,  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  and  was 
Treasurer  of  Pennsylvania  from  1777  to  1789, 
Professor  of  Astronomy  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  from  1779  to  1782,  and  Director 
of  the  United  States  Mint  from  1792  to  1795.  To 
persons  familiar  with  this  history,  Rittenhouse 
clocks  naturally  take  on  a  considerable  value. 
If  the  clock  is  in  good  condition  and  the  case  is 
good  style,  f>ioo  would  be  a  low  price  for  it. 
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STEINWAY 

The  Instrixment  of  the  Immortals 


IN  those  homes  where  the  compositions  of  the  Immortals  are 
known  and  loved  and  kept  living — where  fine  music  is  daily  food 
for  the  soul — there  you  will  find  the  Steinway.    It  is  but  natural 
that  this,  the  piano  of  the  Immortals — the  choice  of  such  men  as 
Liszt  and  Wagner  and  Gounod — should  be  also  the  choice  of 
those  who  know  and  love  and  cherish  their  music. 

STEINWAY  6  SONS,  Steinway  Hall,  107-109  E.  14th  Street,  New  York 

Subway  Express  Stations  at  the  Door 


CLOTHES  for  the  COU:hCJRT 


THE  early  April 
season  in  the 
countrj'  is  very" 
apt  to  mean  fre- 
quent trips  to  town  for 
shopping,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  Easter  influx  of 
luncheons  hnd  weddings, 
which  necessitate  a  more 

formal  type  of  day  frock  than  is  otherwise  nec- 
essary so  early  in  the  season. 

There  is,  very  happily,  a  choice  this  seasor 
bet«-een  soft  and  crisp  fabrics — one  sees 
quite  as  much  of  satin  as  one  does  of 
taffeta  and  similar  weaves.  But  of  each 
we  see  developed  a  frock  of  widely  dif- 
ferent tendencies,  as  if  the  mode,  unable 
quite  to  make  up  its  mind  just  what  to 
do,  decided  to  straddle  the  fence. 

pARIS  says  a  short,  rather  wide- 
*■  skirted,  ruffly-plaited  type  of  frock, 
that  is  chiefly  youthful  in  its  effect  and 
yet  not  suited  to  all  youthful  types 
either,  for  one  cannot  visualize  a  ta 
slender,  dignified  girl  in  one  of  these 
naive  affairs.  But,  for  the  other  type  of 
fabric  of  the  satin  varieties,  and  for 
another  type  of  woman,  even  Paris  con- 
ceives a  draped  frock  where  grace  of 
line  is  its  chief  charm. 

In  the  frock  in  the  centre  of  this  page 
just  such  an  effect  has  been  gained  by 
the  cleverest  draping  of  a  very  soft  char- 
meusewith  a  high  lustre.  But  quite  the 
loveliest  and  the  newest  thing  about  it 
is  the  collar  and  sash  arranged  quite 
casually  in  one,  of  a  really  lovely  bro- 


"By  ^MARION  Q  rArLO\^ 

The  purpose  of  this  department,  conducted  by  Country  Life's  Readers'  Service,  is  to  give  information  of  any  sort  regard- 
ing country  clothes.  It  will  gladly  furnish  the  names  and  addresses  of  establishments  where  correct  country  clothes 
may  be  found,  as  well  as  those  from  which  the  clothes  shown  herewith  were  chosen.  W rite,  telephone,  or  consult 
Miss  Taylor  personally  on  country  clothes  problems,  at  COUNTRY  LIFE'S  New  York  office,  120  Ifest  32nd  Street 

Modfls  from  Bergdorf  &  Goodman  Co. 


type  of  frock  is  unusually 
elFective  and  more  than 
ordinarily  flattering. 


caded  ribbon  in  gold  and  black  design.  The 
straight  back  panel  is  equally  pretty  held  in  by 
the  belt.    For  a  wedding  or  formal  luncheon,  this 


AT  THE  left  is  a  trico- 
tine  frock  that  is 
practical    and   yet  has 
unusual  distinction.  So 
many  tricotine  frocks  are 
rather  dull  affairs,  relying  upon  a  touch  of  bright 
color  to  lift  them  from  their  drabness.    This  one 
owes  its  charm,  first,  to  its  cut,  and  secondly^  to 
the  smart  effect  of  the  bodice  which  has 
a  bib  of  a  lovely  cream  lace — one  of  those 
sheer  hand-threaded  patterns  put  to- 
gether with  coarse  English  eyelet  em- 
broidery.  This  gives  the  dress  a  chic  air 
and  yet  detracts  not  a  bit  from  its  prac- 
tical purpose. 

Fine  laces  play  an  increasingly  impor- 
tant part  in  the  mode,  so  that  one  is  not 
at  all  surprised  to  see  them  take  so  domi- 
nant a  place  in  a  spring  street  frock. 

AT  THE  right  is  a  three-piece  cos- 
tume  that  is  particularly  in  the 
spirit  of  the  mode.  It  has  the  moder- 
ately long  waist,  the  Eton  coat  effect, 
and  last  of  all,  the  simple,  close-hanging 
cape  that  is  shown  ofttimes  as  a  sepa- 
rate piece.  The  manifold  uses  of  such 
a  costume  need  hardly  be  pointed  out. 
It  is  shown  in  beige  tricotine  embroid- 
ered in  dark  blue  silk,  and  in  dark  blue 
embroidered  in  black.  The  tiny  frilled 
chemisette  is  in  net,  and  the  sash  of 
black  satin. 


That  a  tricotine  frock  can  retain 
its  very  necessary  character  of 
use  and  be  at  the  same  time 
really  smart  is  proved  by  this 
model  with  its  exquisite  lace  and 
eyelet  embroidered  bib  bodice 


This  three-piece  suit  manages 
somehow  to  include  many  of  the 
fashion  tendencies  of  the  season. 
It  is  embroidered  in  a  striking 
though  simple  design  in  black  silk 
and  has  a  wide  black  satin  sash 
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BONWIT  TELLER 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  38^  "STREET.  NEW  YORK  - 


Sports  Apparel  and  Country  Clothes, 
thoroughly  in  accord  with  their  rural 
environment.  Specialized  modes  for 
every  sport  activity. 


SUITS    -  COATS    •  GOWNS 
DAY  AND  EVENING  WRAPS 
BLOUSES • HATS  -  FURS 
AND  ACCESSORIES 
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FAMOUS  BEAUTIES 


Beatrice  Dakin — whose  loveliness  equals 
her  grace  in  the  "tripping  of  the  light 
fantastic  toe" — delights  in  the  pictur- 
esque possibilities  of  the  versatile 
MALLINSON  SILKS  especially  the 
colorful  Indestructible  Voile. 

Equally  "famous  beauties"  are  the  new 

MALLINSONt 

..  1    Silks  de  l,uxe  O 

DEW-KIST  PUSSY  WILLOW 

INDESTRUCTIBLE  VOILE 

In  plain  colors  and  ntnu  prints 

CHINCHILLA  SATIN 
KUMSI-KUMSA  NEWPORT  CORD 

DREAM  CREPE  FISHER  MAID 

THISLDU  KHAKI-KOOL 
ROSHANARA  CREPE       KLIMAX  SATIN 

(All  trade-mark  names) 

By  the  yard  at  the  best  Silk  Departments— in  wear- 
ing apparel  at  the  better  Garment 
Departments  and  Class  Shops. 

Look  for  the  name  MALLINSON  on  the  selvage. 

H.  R.  MALLINSON  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

'"The  Nenv  Si  Us  First" 
Madison  Avenue  — 31st  Street— New  York 
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DINNER 
WITH  DIVERSIONS 

By  MARGARET  EMERSON  BAILEY 


IN  SETTING  forth  'a  banquet,  it  was  no  small  part  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan magnificence  to  furnish  di\  ersion  with  the  feast.  Enough  was 
never  as  good  to  those  exuberant  people  who  accounted  poor  the 
pleasures  that  came  singly,  and  who  held  as  paupers'  fare,  whether  it 
was  peacock-pie  or  swan,  roasted  ox  or  venison,  the  bounty  which  left  the 
outer  vision  still  unoccupied,  ^'oung  in  spirit,  they  ate  as  they  lived, 
with  a  child's  lusty  appetite  and  half  attention,  their  imagination,  in  the 
very  moment  of  enjoyment,  racing  on  to  further  quest.  So  it  was  that  any 
proper  host  provided  pomp  and  revel,  masque  and  pageantry,  not  to  inter- 
rupt but  to  enliven  the  mere  business  of  the  feast. 

There  is,  I  confess  it  frankly,  nothing  Elizabethan  about  my  fare.  For 
the  most  part  it  i.s  haphazard  and  quite  inspirational.  .'\t  the  close  of  my 
work,  as  I  come  in  from  the  garden,  my  eye  is  caught  by  a  crisp  head  of 
lettuce,  or  by  slim,  hanging  pods  as  I  pass  by  the  bean  poles.  Or  again  it 
may  be  at  a  later  season,  as  I  run  a  practised  hand  along  the  cornstalks, 
that  I  feel  with  a  kind  of  ecstasy  the  proper  swell.  In  a  few  moments  I  am 
emptying  out  upon  the  kitchen  table  the  contents  of  full  pockets  and  of 
apron,  my  selection  made  at  the  eleventh  hour. 

Nor  is  there,  for  that  matter,  anything  Elizabethan  in  the  capacity  of  my 
enjoyment.  It  coincides  exactly  with  the  contents  of  my  plate,  and  there  is  a 
wholeheartedness  about  it  that  no  minstrelsy  could  woo.  But  there  are 
times  on  summer  evenings  when  the  breeze  comes  hot  across  the  meadows, 
when  1  like  best  those  pleasures  of  the  outer  vision,  a  dinner  with  diversions, 
and  in  full  view  of  the  stage.  In  my  case  my  point  of  vantage  is  a  platform 
extended  for  the  purpose,  open  to  the  sky  and  above  a  little  marsh  where  the 
tide  makes  in  until  it  has  set  the  tall  marsh  grass  awash  beneath  my  very 
feet.  Certain  advantages  it  has,  moreover,  in  that  m}^  table  bears  no  mark 
of  rank,  no  place  below  the  salt,  from  which  to  crane  my  neck  for  a  better 
view.  It  matters  not  which  seat  you  choose,  though  in  one  case  you  may 
look  off  upon  the  distant  city,  its  spires  slim  and  delicate,  its  windows 
flashing  back  the  sun;  and  closer  at  hand  a  stretch  of  water,  unrippled 
on  such  evenings,  save  at  the  edge,  where  you  may  see  it  faintly  brimming 
to  a  bar  of  richest  green.  Or  if  you  look  off  to  the  westward,  there  are 
meadows  outlined  with  stone  wall  and  thicket,  rolling  softly  upward  to 
where  a  generous  barn  and  wood  stand  out  sharply  against  a  deepening  sky. 

AT  FIRST  you  might  think  my  stage  was  empty  and  that  I  had  come 
±\.  out  to  watch  the  slow  processional  of  cloud  and  shadow,  of  color 
th:ir  brightens  suddenly  before  it  dies.  And,  in  truth,  there  is  much  to 
occupy  me  in  the  mere  shift  of  scene.    (3ften  it  is  gradual,  a  matter  of 


There  is  a  delicate  melancholy  about  the  heron,  a  dignity  and  reserve  to  his  silent  mood 
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Unusual   Shirtings,  Cravattings,  Hosiery, 
Handkerchiefs,  Pajamas,  Robes,  Etc.,  of 
Exceptional  Quality. 


Orders  by  Correspondence  will  receive  our  most 
Particular   Attention  State  colors  preferred. 


NEW  YORK 
512  FIFTH  AVENUE 


PARIS 
2  RUE  DE  CASTIGLIONE 


The  English  Idea  in  American  Outdoor  Apparel 

TWEED-O' WOOL  Suits  and  Coats  are  sensibly  smart— 
with  a  style  that  lasts  throughout  the  long  life  of  the 
garments.  The  material  is  pure  worsted,  knitted  closely  as 
to  give  the  effect  of  tweed  and  deUghtfully  superior  to 
wrinkles,  dampness  and  hard  usage. 

Tweed'O' Wool  Suits,  Coats  and  Riding  Habits  in  plain 
shades  and  heather  mixtures  are  sold  by  leading  Clothiers, 
Haberdashers  and  Apparel  Stores.  Write  us  for  Fashion 
Booklet.  M  &  M  COMPANY 

Scranton,  Pa. 
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New  Art  Catalog  on  Request 


ESTEY  PIANO  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 

RETAIL  SHOWROOMS  ^  THE  WELTE  STUDIOS 
61.S   FIFTH   AVENUE.    NEW  YORK 


GABRIELE  D'ANNUNZIO'S 

Tales  of  My  Native 
Town 

'J^HESE  are  stories,  drawn  from  scenes 
and  experiences  in  the  author's  own  life. 
Aside  from  their  personal  interest  they  rep- 
resent the  fine  art  of  D'Annunzio  at  its  best. 
Net,  $1.75.    At  all  booksellers'. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  85  CO. 


TRY  A  WATER  GARDEN  THIS  YEAR 

\\  ater  Lilies  will  add  just  the  touch  of  novelty  that  your  grounds 
may  lack,  yet  they  are  as  easily  cared  for  as  asters  or  roses.  Most 
ot  them  will  do  well  in  a  tub,  if  you  have  not  room  for  a  pool. 
^    /)/y  Booklet  gives  the  ston,'  in  detail — full  directions,  with  ample  descrip- 
tion  of  each  variety  in  my  stock.    You  can  have  a  copy  free,  but  ask 
\  for  it  now,  as  the  demand  may  exhaust  my  supply. 

WILLIAM  THICKER   Box  A  Arlington,  New  Jersey 


The  Gorgeous  Girl 

by 

NALBRO  BARTLEY 

'JpHE  tale  of  a  plain  man,  a  gorgeous  girl, 
and  a  girl  who  wasn't  discovered  to  be 
gorgeous  until  it  was  almost  too  late. 

Net,  $1.75.     At  all  booksellers'. 
DOUBLEDAY,   PAGE  8e  CO. 


month  and  season;  changes  so  slow  that  in  the 
davtime  I  have  scarceh'  time  to  notice  them.  But 
as  I  sit  here,  if  it  is  June,  I  become  aware  of  a 
brightening  to  the  sharp  sedges  as  they  push 
through  the  matted  growth  below  me,  or  that  the 
elder  bushes  have  put  forth  their  delicate  trans- 
parencies that  melt  to  creamy  mist  along  the 
farther  bank. 

It  is  here,  as  a  rule,  that  I  see  the  first  wild  rose 
flaunting  its  gav  pink  along  the  water's  edge;  or  in 
August  the  lacy  adornment  of  the  sea-lavender 
nodding  just  above  the  tide.  Here,  too.  with  a 
sinking  of  the  heart,  I  am  first  aware  of  the  ap- 
proach  of  autumn,  and  realize  that  it  has  already 
touched  the  marsh  with  tawn\-  gold.  There  are 
other  changes  that  come  more  swiftly  and  are  a 
matter  of  the  hour.  The  trees  lose  their  play  of 
light.  The  shadows  creep  farther  and  farther 
down  the  hillside,  sharply  pointed  where  they 
mark  the  outline  of  the  cedars,  spreading  fan^^^se 
from  the  roots  of  buttonwood  or  oak. 

Gradually  the  bav  has  lost  its  myriad  colors  and 
turned  to  purplish  blue,  and  behind  it  the  city  is 
marked  now  only  by  the  refulgence  of  its  lights. 
With  a  sudden  wink,  the  road  lamps  flash  on;  the 
meadows  melt  to  silver;  and  below  me  the  little 
stream  gathers  darkness,  until,  a  place  of  mysterj', 
of  soft  gurgles,  it  runs  an  intermittent  line  of  black. 

BUT  all  the  while,  there  has  been  more  active 
drama,  unexpected  and  spontaneous,  for  my 
actors  have  no  more  formal  prompting  than  their 
instinct,  and  no  notion  of  their  cues.  Often  they 
will  leave  the  stage  quite  empty.  As  often  they 
w  ill  be  upon  it.  taking  possession  of  it  with  an 
onslaught  from  both  wings.  But  even  if  they  are 
absent  when  I  take  my  seat,  I  know  where  to  find 
I  them;  for  this  little  guWy  is  a  thoroughfare  for 
I  birds  wiio  find  it  the  clearest  course  to  their  nests 
behind  my  house,  and  for  creepmg  things  who  use 
it  as  their  mart,  and  build  their  homes  deep  by 
the  swale. 

Out  over  the  bay  the  fish-hawks  are  still  circling, 
the  sweep  of  their  wings  now  dark  against  the  skj-, 
now  glinting  white  as  they  soar  aloft  and  catch 
the  last  splendor  of  the  sun.  Down  they  drop, 
sometimes  to  rise  again  after  a  fruitless  plunge, 
sometimes  to  wing  straight  toward  me  as  they 
make  their  wav  to  the  gaunt  buttonwood,  mid- 
!  way  upon  the  hill.  Often  they  fly  so  high  that  I 
I  can  see  onlv  the  regular  beat  of  their  great  pinions, 
but  occasionally  so  low  that  for  a  second  I  am 
darkened  by  their  shadow  and  make  out  the  booty 
clutched  in  their  crooked  claws. 

Already  there  is  a  clamor  from  the  outlook  on 
the  nest  and  an  answering  querulous  cr\-.  They 
are  a  fretful  fanuly.  1  here  is  no  affection  in  that 
wail  that  has  just  shrilled  above  my  head.  There 
is  neither  respect  nor  gratitude  in  the  outcrA*  that 
has  brought  it  forth.  And  as  the  hawk  in  spiral 
flight  settles  over  her  unruly  brood,  I  can  imagine 
the  squabble  that  ensues  over  the  partition  of  the 
meagre  meal.  Better  I  like  the  kingfisher,  with 
his  neat  front  and  jaunt}"  crest,  who  is  waiting  on 
the  rock  tor  his  last  dive.  He  takes  his  time  about 
it  and  gives  no  warning.  His  performance  is  for 
his  own  interest,  not  for  mine.  But  of  a  sudden 
there  is-  an  unswerving  plunge,  a  scattenng  of 
silver,  and  he  too  is  speeding  toward  me  up  the 
thoroughfare.  His  flight  is  low  and  on  a  level 
with  my  porch.  At  first  he  does  not  notice,  me; 
but  as  I  move,  he  gives  a  rattle  of  defiance,  a 
ruffling  of  his  crest  at  my  impertinence,  and  veers 
ort  across  the  fields. 

"^TOW  come  the  real  lovers  of  twilight,  the 
^  swallows  at  their  game  of  tag.  They  are  my 
circus  acrobats.  How  they  dart  and  circle  over- 
head as  though  from  invisible  trapezes,  vaulting 
high  in  the  air.  then  dipping  in  swift  flight  to  the 
ver\"  surface  of  the  water,  skimming  it  so  nearly 
that  1  expect  a  momentar\-  feathering  of  oars. 
They  have  marked  out  one  of  their  number  for 
pursuit.  After  him  they  go,  light  as  gossamer, 
until  their  gay  chatter  grows  more  distant  and 
they  have  disappeared  around  a  comer  of  the 
house.  Back  they  come.  This  time,  mad  wags, 
they  make  me  their  mark,  and  their  game  is  to  see 
how  near  they  may  approach  me.  Many  a  time 
I  have  been  startled  by  their  presumption  and 
have  fancied,  as  they  gave  a  sudden  swer\  e,  that 
I  felt  a  stiff"  vibration  of  their  wings.  In  the 
twitter  that  they  give  as  they  pass  by  me  there 
is  much  of  the  chuckling  satisfaction  of  the  per- 
former who  has  pulled  ofl^  a  clever  trick. 

At  this  time,  moreover,  if  the  tide  is  low,  there 
are  other  visitants,  a  pair  of  night  herons  who 
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Steamer  Baskets 


^yj  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 


g  John  Anc/e^ 


Shirtings 
C^T4aJe  irt  Scotlaixd 

Exclusive  Desijgns 
^^/arrarLtecl  Colors 

Look  /or  ihis  ticket  inihe  selvage 


DAVID  «  JOHN  ANDERSON^LT? 

NONE  GENUINE  WITMOUTTHIS  i 

Scotch  Shirtings^ 


ide  ^^ne  Gisiom  Sficps 


Established  18^^^, 

CHOCOLA^ 
ONFECTIONS 


EAGLE  CHOCOLATE 

FOR   EATING  AND  DRINKING 


Opposite  Pennsyfvania 
Term t naif  Nenv  Tork 


WOrCL  P£NIMrVL\ANlA 

A  GOOD  PLACE  TD  PE 

The  several  restaurants  of  the  Pennsylvania  are 
unlike  each  other  in  everything  but  excellence.  At 
one  time  or  another  you'll  probably  use  them  all. 

The  most  beautiful  and  luxurious  of  them — 
and  a  perfect  setting  for  any  meal — is  the  Main 
Dining  Room.  But  if  you  want  to  dance,  or  to 
watch  the  dancing,  at  tea,  dinner  or  supper,  you 
will  choose  the  big  Grill  Room.  When  your  prin- 
cipal concern — besides,  of  course,  a  good  meal — 
is  fast  service  and  little  ceremony,  the  Men's  Cafe 
will  be  just  right.  And  for  the  man  on  his  way 
to  train  or  subway,  with  only  time  for  a  hurried 
lunch,  there's  the  Lunch  Room — which  meets 
such  emergencies  quite  satisfactorily. 


Sheep  grazing  on  the 
highland  ranges  of 
northern  Wyoming.  A 
band  of  sheep  ordinarily 
consists  of  2.000  to 
2,500  head,  which  has 
been  found  to  be  as 
many  as  one  man  and  a 


dog  can  handle.  The 
present  scarcity  of  wool 
and  its  consequent  high 
— and  rapidly  mounting 
— price,  make  the  prod- 
uct of  the  sheep  herd 
in  truth  a  "golden 
fleece  " 


SHEARINg  the   G0LDE3^  FJ^EECE 

Photographs  by  f //^A'Z,J^'6'  J    B  ELD  EN 


1  lie  las>k  ol  hauhng  a  large  clip  of  W(X)1  to  market  is  one  that  often  presents  considerable  dilliculty.  Shearing  pens  are  frequcnUy  located  liom  scvemy  live  lo  a  luindred  niiks  Irom 
the  nearest  railroad,  and  the  intervening  country  is  usually  rough  and  devoid  of  anything  that  merits  the  name  of  road.   The  loads  of  wool  here  shown  have  a  value  of  $20,0(X) 
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WHEN  the  frogs  begin  to  peep  in  the  marshland,  and  the  birds  begin  to 
chirp  in  the  trees,  the  spirit  of  sport  and  the  call  of  the  fields  prompt 
the  replenishment  of  the  sporting  wardrobe.  The  Abercrombie  & 
Fitch  new  productions  for  Spring  are  legion.  They  pass  current  every- 
where as  the  smartest  possible  equipment  for  the  outdoors  woman  and  man — 
on  the  golf  links,  in  the  clouds,  along  the  trout  streams,  motoring,  riding,  or 
crossing  the  Atlantic. 


COATS  which  are 
ample  protection 
against  Spring's  not- 
alvvays-playfiil  breezes, 
yet  too  hght  to  be  bur- 
densome— which  shp  on 
and  off  easdy  and  look 
very  smart  either  way. 
Long  coats,  jackets  or 
windbreaks,  ot  tweeds, 
leather,  sporting  plaids 
or  camel's  hair. 


FOR  the  woman  or 
girl  of  iinLisual  activ- 
ity in  sport  —  whether 
she  flies  or  fishes,  shoots 
or  drives  a  racing  car, 
the  Abercrombie  & 
Fitch  outfit  is  the  final 
word  of  smartness  and 
propriety  —  complete  to 
the  last  detail.  • 


WHAT  so  attunes  one 
to  outdoor  enjoy- 
ment as  a  hat  which  poises 
gracefully  above  bronzed 
cheeks  and  windswept 
locks — and  which  does  not 
blow  off.'  .All  the  Aber- 
crombie &  Kitch  hats  are 
designed  for  genuine  sport 
use,  and  are  quite  in  the 
iicture  in  town. 


TWEEDS,  homespuns  and  other  hand- 
loom  sporting  materials  from  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland — serges,  flannels,  sport- 
ing silks  and  tricotines — the  woman  in  search 
of  a  city-and-country  suit  or  a  travel  outfit 
has  a  world  of  materials  from  which  to 
choose — and  all  the  Abercrombie  Sc  Fitch 
original  models. 


rr/'RITE  for  our  nm-  Spring 
yy  bookUt.  picturing  sporting, 
travel  and  country  clothis. 


flbcrcrombie  &f  Fitch  Co* 

Ezra  H.  Fitch,  President 

Madison  Avenue  and  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York 

"THE  GREATEST  SPORTING  GOODS  STORE  m  THE  WORLD" 


A  1 /"HEN  it  comes 
V  V  to  separate 
shirts  and  skirts,  to 
boots  and  hosiery 
which  smack  ot  the 
sport  tor  which  they 
are  to  be  used,  the 
.Abercrombie  &  Fitch 
assortments  cover 
the  field. 
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{Continued from  page  152) 

come  slowly  down  the  stream,  their  shoulders 
hunched,  their  necks  close  furled,  their  feet  lifted 
fastidiously,  for  all  the  world  like  aristocrats  who 
m  their  old  age  have  been  forced  to  indulge  in 
gainful  toil.  There  is  a  delicate  melancholj^  about 
their  companionship,  a  dignity  and  reserve  to 
their  silent  mood.  Do  they  never  communicate? 
Is  theirs  the  silence  born  of  understanding,  or  was 
their  courtship  one  of  those  late  makeshift  affairs, 
based  not  on  passion,  but  respect.'  I  think 
pleasantly  of  the  jolly  companionship  of  robins, 
their  fresh  undisciplined  quarrels,  their  frank  ap- 
proaches, and  am  sure  that  my  elderly  couple 
would  take  as  lack  of  breeding  so  much  chatter  of 
vituperation  and  acknowledgment  of  a  mistake. 

Nor  IS  their  formality  exacted  only  of  each 
other.  I,  too,  have  paid  my  tribute  of  immobility 
and  of  respect.  One  evening  as  I  sat  late  in  the 
twilight  1  was  surprised  to  see  a  pair  of  great 
wings  sailing  toward  me  and  a  figure  settle  on  the 
very  pillar  of  my  porch,  wobbling  there  for  a 
moment  on  ungainly  leg.  No  hint  did  the  bird 
give  of  his  surprise  at  finding  me,  no  ill-mannered 
squawk  of  embarrassment  or  of  rebuke.  With 
lank  neck  held  erect,  he  accorded  me  an  eye  of 
gleaming  red  that  sheathed  itself  suspiciously  from 
time  to  time  as  though  he  had  let  up  a  screen 
against  my  observ-ation.    Nor  was  he  to  be  hurried 


"A  stretch  of  water,  unrippled  ...  save  al  ihc  edge,  wnere 
you  may  see  it  faintly  biimming  to  a  bar  of  richest  green" 


to  unseemly  flight.  He  stretched  himself  to  his 
full  height,  shook  out  his  mouse-gray  plumage, 
and  it  was  only  after  I  had  time  to  notice  the 
yellowish  green  around  his  nostrils,  and  the 
regularity  of  the  white  spots  that  circled  his  wings 
as  though  spilled  thickly  from  a  paintbrush,  that 
he  gave  a  decorous  flap  and  trailed  his  legs  behind 
him  in  swift  transformation  from  gawkiness  to 
grace. 

A  LL  the  more  marked  in  contrast  is  the  zest 
with  which  these  birds  devour  their  evening 
meal.  At  the  moment,  they  have  stationed  them- 
selves below  me  where  the  stream  runs  swift  and 
shallow,  and  stand  there  patient  and  ungainly, 
pursuing  without  comment  their  silent  task.  But 
let  a  beak  strike  out  with  lightning  stab  and  a  fish 
be  tilted  up  as  in  a  vise,  and  there  is  real  gusto  to 
the  gulp  that  sends  him  rippling  down  a  shirt 
front.  It  is,  however,  but  the  momentary  be- 
trayal of  an  appetite.  In  a  moment  the  neck  is 
again  refurled,  the  sharp  eyes  are  watching,  and 
they  stand  together,  dusky  silhouettes,  among  the 
sedges  until  they  fade  to  phantoms  in  the  twilight. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tide  is  low,  their  places 
are  taken  by  the  muskrat.  I  have  never  known 
the  secret  of  his  swims.  Is  he  washed  out  of 
his  hole  by  the  slow  rise  of  the  tide  that  seeps,  little 
by  little,  into  the  stone  wall,  or  does  he  come  out 
for  diversion?  Leisurely  he  moves  as  though  his 
exercise  were  pastime,  now  lost  to  view  among 
the  tussocks  of  long  grass,  now  barging  his  way 
like  an  old  scow  among  the  floatage.  Sometimes, 
where  the  drift  clogs  the  channel,  he  will  clamber 
out  upon  the  bank,  dragging  his  flat,  naked  tail 
behind  him,  and,  throwing  off  the  water  in  dense 
spray,  will  sit  there  busily  working  his  small  paws 
at  furbishing  his  whiskers.  A  solemn  business 
that,  and  one  that  calls  for  gravity. 

But  despite  the  sobriety  with  which  he  polishes 
his  snout,  his  eyes  have  a  twinkle,  as  though,  a 
clown  at  heart,  he  made  a  conscious  joke  of  his 
efforts  spent  at  foppishness.  You  would  not 
think  to  see  him  sitting  there  so  comfortably  on 
his  plump  quarters  that  he  could  vanish  easily. 
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drapery  sue,testion  hy  Grace  R.  Wilmot  showing  the  use  of  Lace  Day-Shades  of 
Quaker  Sectional  Craft-Lace  as  a  glass  covering  with  an  overdrape  of  soft  silk. 


There  Are  Two  Sides  to  a  Lace  Curtain 


TUST  as  there  are  two  sides  to  your 
^  window,  so  the  modern  drapery 
vogue  demands  there  be  two  sides  to 
your  window-lace. 

The  side  presented  to  the  pubHc 
looking /^/^  your  window  must  show 
a  delicate  and  delightful  design, 
giving  a  hint  of  your  individuality, 
yet  effectively  screening  your  rooms 
from  curious  eyes. 

The  side  presented  to  you  and 
to  your  family  as  you  look  through 
the  window,  must  be  of  such  trans- 


parency of  fabric  as  in  no  way  to 
mar  or  obscure  your  view  of  the 
beauty  of  country  lawns  or  the  ac- 
tion of  city  streets. 

Difficult  qualities  to  combine  in 
a  single  fabric? 

Certainly!  But  ideally  presented 
in  Quaker  Craft-Lace. 

P.  S.  ''Concerning  Window 
Draping",  a  booklet  of  the  latest 
window  treatments,  sent  upon  re- 
quest. 


QUAKER  LACE  COMPANY  PHILADELPHIA 

*Note: — The  word  Curtain  is  used  in  its  broad  sense  denoting  windotv-lace  in  any  form. 


Quaker  Craft -Uce 


QUAKER  CRAFT-LACE 

QUAKER  Craft- Lace 
WIHOOW  LJCt  or  IHDincH/JUTT 


THE  MARK  OF  LACE-CRAFTSMANSHIP 
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^rlnoka 


Guaranteed  Sunfast 
Drapefues  &  Upholsteries 


IN  selecting  the  draperies  for 
your  home,  you  must  be 
assured  of  both  their  beauty 
and  their  durability.  Orinoka 
Guaranteed  Sunfast  Draperies 
are  lovely  beyond  words — rich 
colorings,  and  marvelous  de- 
signs, from  sheerest  casement 
cloth  to  very  heavy  hangings. 

We  guarantee  Orinoka  Sun- 
fast Draperies  to  be  absolutely 

THE  ORINOKA  MILLS,  Clarendon  Building,  New  York 


sunfast  and  tubfast.  The  most 
intense  sun  will  not  fade  even 
their  most  delicate  colorings 
and  occasional  tubbings  serve 
only  to  restore  their  original 
freshness  and  lustre. 

Insist  upon  seeing  the  Ori- 
noka guarantee  which  is  at- 
tached to  every  bolt.  It 
identifies  an  -absolutely  sunfast 
drapery ! 


mils 

ddioiu; 

Bloom  All  Summer 

Best  of  All  the  Easy  Growing  Free  Bloomers 

They  give  you  giant  spikes  of  perfect  flowers  with  wonderful  colors  in  fascina- 
ting profusion;  often  changing  as  each  flower  opens  fully. 

We  grow  over  one  hundred  acres  of  these  bulbs^nd  harvest  many  hundreds  of 
thousands,  developing  every  year  scores  of  new  hybrid  seedlings,  which  surprise 
even  our  own  trained  men  with  their  new  types  of  giant  blooms  in  novel  colors. 

The  long  graceful  spikes,  carrying  often  twenty  buds,  may  be  cut  as  the  first 
lower  flower  opens;  placed  in  water  each  successive  bud  develops  a  perfect 
flower.  Plantings  each  ten  days  from  April  to  mid-June  will  provide  flowers 
from  August  to  October. 

VAUGHAN'S  "RAINBOW"  MIXTURES 

All  large  Bulbs,  I'J  to  I'j  Inches  in  Diameter 

JU.  I'R/i/'.'UD  u'Uhin  Joiiril,  potlal  zone 
{(mo  miles)  from  Chicago  oi  Nr.u  York  City 
()  (ier  by  figures  at  left  hand 

B  1—13  Best  Kinds,  each  different  $0.60 

B  2    3  Sets  of  B  1  (39  Bulbs)  for  1.75 

B  3—50  Bulbs,  20  kinds,  for  2.25 

B  4—100  Bulbs,  2  sets  of  B  3,  for  4.25 


ColUction  BS 
B5  VauEhan's  "I/onif- 
tvood  Collection,"  long 
offered  by  us,  50 
medium  bulbs,  but  all 
bloomers. nor  less  t Inn 
5  colors,  for  $1.00. 


//  you  Ike  beyond  the  jourth  postal  zonf  from  AV:r  York  City  or  Chicago,  add  ten  cents 

for  each  dollar*B  :corth  ordered. 
Vaughan's  Catalogue,  "Gardening  Illustrated,**  goes  with  either,  or  by 
mail  FREE— 136  big  pages 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE 

31-33  West  Randolph  Street  (Dept.  L)  CHICAGO 

41-43  Barclay  Street  (Dept.  L) 
NEW  YORK 


"No  library  complete  without  Kipling  complete" 


But  an  incautious  movement  on  my  part  will 
send  him  scurryin<;  for  his  tunnel.  There  will 
be  a  slap  of  the  tail,  a  quick  dive,  and  he  will  leave 
no  hint  of  the  direction  he  has  taken.  Better  I 
like  to  leave  him  to  his  whims,  to  watch  him  dis- 
appear into  the  night,  sculling  ahead  with  widen- 
ing furrows  left  behind  him. 

But  as  he  leaves,  mv  curtain  slowly  falls. 
Softly  It  descends  over  the  hilltops  and  the  valley, 
until  rustling  in  the  nimble  wind  it  settles  on  the 
stream  below.  And  when  at  last  it  has  concealed 
my  stage  in  shadow,  the  last  actor  comes  upon  it 
from  one  corner  of  the  porch,  invisible  at  first, 
until  in  one  tiny  corner  of  its  black  immensity, 
he  begins  to  weave  with  silver  thread  his  delicate 
design. 


THE  LIVESTOCK  CENSUS 

COINCIDENT  with  the  publication  of 
the  advance  reports  from  the  Four- 
teenth Census  of  the  human  population 
of  the  country,  have  appeared  the 
preliminary  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture as  to  its  livestock  population.  Apparently 
the  total  number  of  all  kinds  of  domestic  animals 
on  farms  and  ranges  on  January  i,  1920,  was 
215,760,000,  a  decrease  of  2,686,000,  or  1.2  per 
cent.,  from  that  of  the  year  before.  In  total  value 
there  has  also  been  a  decline,  of  about  3  per  cent., 
or  from  5^8,827,000,000  to  ?S8, 561, 000.000. 

The  leading  factors  in  this  decrease  are  the 
reduction  of  swine  by  2.2  per  cent,  to  a  total  of 
72,909,000  head;  of  horses  by  1.7  per  cent,  to 
21,109,000  head;  of  cattle  otiier  than  milk  cows 
by  1.6  per  cent,  to  44,385,000  head;  and  of  sheep 
by  .5  per  cent,  to  48,61 5,000  head.  I  he  increases 
in  the  numbers  of  milk  cattle,  by  1.2  per  cent.,  to 
a  present  total  of  23,747,000  and  of  mules,  by  .8 
per  cent,  to  a  total  of  4,995,000  head,  though 
considerable  and  gratifying  are  not  sufficient  to 
bring  about  a  net  increase  in  all  livestock  com- 
bined. It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  last 
two  classes  mentioned  gained  also  in  value  per 
head,  whereas  all  the  groups  that  showed  a 
decrease  in  numbers  showed  at  the  same  time  a 
drop  in  value.  Thu-s  the  value  of  the  average 
milk  cow  is  this  year  ^85. 13  as  compared  with 
)?78.20  in  1919  and  )?35.29  in  1910.  This  ap- 
preciation is  a  striking  proof  not  only  of  the 
increased  investment  represented  in  American 
farm  property,  but  also  of  the  steady  advance 
made  by  breeders  toward  the  goal  of  better  stock 
and,  naturally,  more  valuable  stock,  especially 
among  dairy  cattle.  In  this  latter  connection 
interesting  conclusions  are  promised  from  an 
analysis  of  the  records  of  38,532  cows  supplied 
by  more  than  lOO  cow-testing  associations,  that  is 
being  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
It  is  expected  that  significant  relationship.s  in 
addition  to  those  already  recognized  will  be 
proved  between  milk  production,  butter-fat  test, 
cost  of  production,  size  of  animal,  etc.  The 
average  figures  for  the  records  being  examined 
are  5,936  pounds  of  milk,  246  pounds  of  butter 
fat  in  a  year — nothing  remarkable,  it  is  true,  in 
comparison  with  some  recent  achievements  of 
"dairy  queens,"  but  at  the  same  time,  a  decided 
improvement  over  the  average  for  the  entire  cow 
population  of  the  United  States. 

E.  L.  D.  S. 


y  George,  but  I  am  proud  of  this  room",  said  the  host 
as  he  and  his  guest  were  inspecting  the  new  home. 
"There  is  nothing  which  gives  such  dignity  as  panelled 
walls,  particularly  when  the  panel  designing  has  been 
worked  out  carefully.  And  it  gives  such  an  air  of 
warmth  and  luxury". 

"It  must  be  rather  expensive,  though",  said  his  friend. 

"Not  nearly  as  much  as  you  might  think",  rejoined  the  host.  "Through 
our  contractor  we  discovered  North  CaroHna  Pine,  a  wood  which  takes 
stains  and  enamels  as  well  as  any  of  the  other  and  much  more  expensive 
woods.  And  we  have  used  it  all  over  the  house,  even  for  the  bare  floors. 
Our  contractor  tells  us  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  economical 
woods  on  the  market  for  all  interior  purposes." 

Many  helpful  suggestions  are  contained  in  our  Home  Builder  s 
Book — pictures  and  floor  plans  of  modern  houses,  pariels  show- 
ing in  true  color  the  wide  variety  of  finish  to  which  this  wood 
lends  itself,  etc.    A  postal  will  bring  it  to  you. 

North  Carolina  Pine  Association 

102  Bank  of  Commerce  Building  Norfolk,  Virginia 

North  Carolina  Pine 

Beautiful  and  Economical-Easily  Worked-Takes  All  Paints,  Stains  and  Enamels 


The  rVi:NlpOlVS  that 
OPEV^on  SPRINQ 

=By  SYD[h(EY  T)E  'BRIE 


E\'ERY  window  has  a  purpose  in  life. 
Be  it  large  or  small,  composed  of  huge 
panes  of  heavy  plate  glass  or  of  tiny 
leaded  panes  with  irregular  insets  of 
stained  glass,  it  has  been  placed  there  by  the 
architect  or  builder  with  some  particular  idea  in 
mind.  Self-evidently,  the,  la.rgest  use  which  a 
window  fills  is  that  of  letting  in  the  light  without 
any  other  of  the  elements  except  at  such  times  as 
may  be  especially  desired.       '  ' 

Then,  of  course,  windows  might  be  expected  to 
be  large  always  and  sparsely  .  cLirtained.  But 
they  are  not  invariably  so,  and"it  i's  *j">la.in  to  be 
seen  that  a  window  is  sometimes  placed  for  dec- 
orative purposes  only,  or  at  least  for  this  more 
than  for  letting  in  the  light.  The  stained  glass 
window  with  no  curtaining  whatever,  and  the 
heavily  draped  plain  glass  window  are  extremes 
of  this  type.  But  the  window  that  serves  the 
double  purpose  of  light  and  decoration  in  the 
room  IS  the  one  to  be  sought.  1  o  have  a  window 
of  this  sort  is  not  a  difficult  task,  for  there  are 
many  ways  of  accomplishing  it. 

To  these  qualities  is  added  in  the  spring  the 
demand  that  the  window  also  be  so  fixed  as  to 
make  it  easy  to  let  m  the  air  as  well  as  the  light. 
So  we  find  windows  draped  less  heavily,  but  none 
the  less  attractively,  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

TN  CURTAINING  a  window  for  spring,  after 
considering  its  purposes  and  reason  for  being, 
its  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  room  is  to  be  thought 
of  carefully.  If  there  be  three  windows  in  a 
moderate  sized  room,  those  windows  naturally 
may  be  allowed  more  drapery  in  their  curtaining 
than  the  windows  in  that  same  room  if  they  were 
six  in  number.  In  the  latter  case  the  utmost 
simplicity  must  prevail  at  all  the  windows  or  the 
room  will  appear  to  be  no  more  than  a  tiny 
showroom  for  curtaining  fabrics  and  methods. 


Where  there  is  no 
glowing  hearth  to  take 
the  centre  of  interest  in  a 
room, as  there  frequently 
is  not  in  these  days  of 
steam  heat,  the  window 
u s ur- p s  Its  place  and 
should  therefore  be 
treated' in  an  individual 
way.  Individuality,  how- 
ever, must  not  outdis- 
tance the  harmony  be- 
tween room  and  window. 
Of  course  the  color 
scheme  will  be  the  same 
in  both,  but  are  the  de- 
signs in  curtain  drapes 
and  rugs,  for  instance, 
similar.^  A  large-figured 
Jacobean  chintz  and  a 
Turkish  rug  of  huge  geo- 
metric figures,  will,  to  say 
the  least,  be  too  much  of 
a  good  thing. 

IV/FORP.  and  more  these 
^  days  people  are  de- 
manding that  everything 
in  the  room  spring  from 
one  key-note,  we  might 
call  it.  One  does  not  go 
into  a  shop  nowadays 
and  hunt  for  a  "pretty" 
design  among  the  linens 
shown;  one  asks  to  be 
shown  designs  of  a  spe- 
cial type—  such  as  the 
French  type  of  design,  or 
the  naturalistic  type  to 
gf)  in  the  very  informal 


H.  F.  Huber     Co.,  decorators 
1  lir  windows  of  a  diniiiK  room  in  old  EnRlish  style  are  a  difficult 
tliiiiK  to  curtain,  but  here  it  has  hcon  done  so  well  that  the  curtains 
seem  almost  a  part  of  the  room  itself,  so  similarly  are  they  planned 


room.  The  designers 
of  these  linens  are 
ni  a  k  i  n  g  t  h  e  m  u  p 
now  as  the  famous 
furniture  designers 
of  old  might  have 
desired  them,  to 
harmonize  with 
their  own  patterns. 
We  who  use  their 


furniture  to-day,  or  reproductions  of  it,  profit 
by  this  related  interest  on  the  part  of  modern 
designers. 

Often  the  decorator,  carrying  this  idea  one 
step  farther  along  the  line  of  harmonious  decora- 
tion, so  drapes  the  curtain  as  to  keep  the  feeling 
of  its  design  in  the  form  of  its  drapery.  Many 
a  fascinating  pagoda-hke  overdrape  has  had  its 
original  inspiration  in  the  tiny  pagodas  and 
jinrikshas  patterned   on   the  linen.    Or  be  it 


Here  is  shown  how  Cd_ 


.  Swifr.  decorator 

1  room  may  lit  dccoratcvi  in  liarmony  it  the  w  iridows  and  the  bed  receive  the  same  delightful  treatment— in  this  case,  with  taffeta  and  linen 

i6o 
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CRICHTON  BROS. 

of  London 

GOLDSMITHS  and  SILVERSMITHS 


bf  APPOINTMENT 
TOTHEIR  MAJESTIES 
THE  KING  AND  QUEEN 


In  New  York:  636,  Fifth  Avenue 
In  Chicago:  622,  S.  Michigan  Avenue 
In  London:  22,  Old  Bond  Street 


— 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiilillllllllillllllllM^   llliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiilillllillllllllllilllli^ 


A  VERY  BEAUTIFUL  OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER  CAKE  BASKET,  MADE  IN 

LONDON    IN   1737    BY   JAMES   SCHRUDER,      THE  CHASING   OF  THE 

FACES  WHICH  FORM  AN  IMPORTANT  PART  OF  THE  DECORATION 
OF  THE  BASKET  IS   EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE. 


(J)     ^  <1P 


THE    ABOVE    HALL    MARKS    APPEAR  ON 
THE   CAKE  BASKET 


RARE  PIECES  of  OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER-exquisite 
specimens  of  the  master  silversmiths  of  Queen 
Anne  and  the  early  Georges  —  on  view  in  our  Galleries. 
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^\lnsucpassed  ^esi^n, 
orxd  Excellence 
of  ^ajbricationy 


FIFTH  AVENUE  at  FORTY-SIXTH 
-NEW  VORIC 
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C'..uins..  otUii.ikci  I  ,Kf  .irul  WilliJin  BauniKartcn 

This  largo  window  serves  admirably  to  let  in  the  light  and  its  chief  claim  lo  decora- 
tion is  the  line  lace  at  the  glass,  lo  which  the  inside  draiX",  in  this  case,  is  secondary 

festooned  roses  —it  seldom  is  these  days,  but  tliey  must  be  granted  some 
sm:ill  meed  of  charm — tlien  will  the  curtain  be  caught  up  simply  in  a 
fashion  to  accord. 

I  here  are  so  many  deliiihtful  ways  of  draping  these  modern  curtains  that 
the  great  number  of  straight-hung  curtainswith  their  no  less  straight  valance 
over,  is  to  be  greatly  marveled  at.  With  so  little  more  thought  and  so  little 
more  energy,  such  attractive  windows  could  be  iiad  in  every  house. 

/^UR  talk  thus  far  ha.s  been  all  of  drapes  and  of  linens.  However,  there  is 
much  more  to  curtaining  tiian  that.  I  hese  are  merely  one  phase  of 
this  interesting  subject.  For  there  are  glass  curtains  as  well  as  these  inside 
drapes,  and  silks  of  many  sorts  as  well  as  these  decorated  hnens.  Printed 
silks,  after  the  style  of  the  old-tune  block-printed  linens,  have  a  wide  vogue, 
but  the  plain-color  silks  are  far  from  being  out  of  favor.  Then  there  is 
the  silk  that  comes  for  this  purpose  that  is  interwoven  with  a  thread  of  an- 
otiier  color  to  add  that  glint  of  hiilden  gold  or  rose  that  makes  the  rainbow's 
charm. 

1  he  glass  curtains,  too,  areof  silk,  thesedays — only  the  filmiest  and  lightest 
of  course,  but  gaily  colored  ofttimes,  for  all  that.    One  of  New  f  ork's  most 


H.  F.  Huber     Co.,  decorators 
No  interrupting  mirror  between  two  windows  is  allowed  to  disturb  the  con- 
tinuity of  line  connecting  Ihem  when  they  are  curtained  in  this  excellent  fashion 
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Gke  Guest  Rooms  of 
the  Country  I^ouse^ 


I,  As* 


XN  the  charmingly  appointed  Manor  House  and 
Villa  of  today  the  Guest  Rooms  impart  that 
feeling  of  accustomed  well  -  being  which 
reflects,  in  its  spirit  of  hospitality,  a  delightful  tradition 
of  American  country  life. 

#TT  The  quest  for  Furniture  befitting  these  Chambers 
^  may  well  end  with  a  stroll  through  the  interesting 
Galleries  of  this  establishment,  where  the  scheme  in 
view  may  be  brought  to  successful  conclusion  without 
the  objection  of  prohibitive  cost. 

JTT  For  the  other  rooms,  as  well,  there  is  a  wealth  of 
^  suggestion  in  the  many  unusual  groups  and  pieces 
which  make  of  these  Galleries  a  treasure-house  of 
beautiful  things. 


EARLY  ENGLISH.  FRENCH  AND  ITALIAN  FURNITURE 
AND  DECORATIVE  OBJECTS  REPRODUCTIONS  AND 
HANDWROUGMT  FACSIMILES  OF  RARE  OLD  EXAMPLES. 
RETAILED  EXCLUSIVELY  AT  THESE  GALLERIES 

De  luxe  prints  of  aUractive  interiors,  simple  or  elaborate 
as  desired,  gratis  upon  request. 

Orflnd  (Sapid?  IfuFnilurf  (Eompanu 


INCORPORATED 


4ir-421  MADISON  AVENUE 

48  -^  49 Streets   -   ~  New  York  City 
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PARK  AVENUE  AT  STREET 


AN  INTfc-RtSllNG  IMhRlOK  .SllOUlNC.  I'AN  EI.lNt;  AND 
FLRNITURE  AS  EXECUTED  BY  THE  HAYDEN  COMPANY 


INDICATIVE  of  one 
phase  of  our  activities 
is  the  Interior  shown  in 
the  illustration.  The 
Hayden  Company's  own 
artists  and  craftsmen  are 
fully  equipped  to  execute 
an  Interior  after  the  man- 
ner of  some  well  known 
master.  A  notable  as- 
semblage of  authentic 
and  distinguished  an- 
tiques in  Furniture  and 
Fabrics  is  at  all  times  on 
view  in  the  Hayden  Gal- 
leries, together  with 
faultless  Reproductions 
by  our  own  craftsmen. 


SHOWROOMS  ALSO  AT   ROCHESTER,   N.  Y. 
320  N.  GOODMAN  STREET 


H.  K.  Huber  &  Co.,  decorators 
For  a  man's  bedroom  window  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  than  a  can- 
tonnere  of  decorated  linen  over  taffeta  draw-curtains,  such  as  shown  here 

famous  photographers  has  a  window  worthy  of  description.  It  is  one  of 
those  huge  windows  so  often  found  in  the  "parlor"  of  the  small  but  fine 
old  houses  in  the  Thirties  and  P  otties.  The  walls  were  cream  color  and 
the  glass  curtain  was  net  or  silk  gauze  of  the  gorgeous  shade  of  the 
American  Beauty,  which  so  aided  the  sunlight  in  making  an  abundantly 
cheerful  room  that  one  knew  that  even  a  rainy  day  would'be  pleasant  here. 
1  h  e  inside  drapes  .  ' 

were  a  softapplegreen, 
complementing  in  tone 
and  color  the  glass  cur- 
tain without  making 
too  decided  a  change 
from  the  wall  color. 

That  is  really  the 
chief  essential  of  the 
decorative  w  i  n  d  o  w— 
that  it  put  forth  itsown 
beauty  without  in  any 
way  infringing  upon 
the  rest  of  the  room. 
Sometimes  otherthings 
in  the  room  may  be 
called  upon  to  aid  in 
this  endeavor.  Cush- 
ions or  the  pads  on  the 
seats  of  wooden  chairs 
can  often  carry  out  the 
decorative  scheme.  In 
a  bedroom  eitiier  bed 
ordressing  tablecan  be 
drajied  to  match  the 
windows  and  so  create 
harmony.  I  hat,  after 
all,  is  the  thing  we  are 

seeking,   and   the  win-  McG.bbon  &  Co.,  decorators 

dow    IS    the    place    to  a  simple  window  treatment  that  has  escaped 

Start  the  search.  ^he  deadly  monotony  of  the  straight-hung  valance 


Louise  McCarthy,  decorator 
This  double  window  is  interesting  and  highly  individual  in 
treatment,  with  its  conical  festoons  and  cascading  silk 

Errata — The  door  treatment  shown  on  page  Io6  of  the  February  issue  was  done  by  the  Scran- 
ton  Lace  Co.,  instead  of  the  Quaker  Lace  Co.,  as  credited. 
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LOUISE  McCarthy 

INTERIOR  DECORATOR 
16    East    48th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 

Fine  antique  English 
and  French  Furniture 
and    old  Brocades. 


One  of  a  pair  of  exceptionally 
fine  old  bronze  Flower  Stands 
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Once  Over  Is  Enough  for  the 

SLOANE  VACUUM  CLEANER 

THE  SLOANE  doesn't  have  to  be  coaxed.  You  do  not  have  to  keep 
runnmg  it  over  one  spot  to  pick  up  something;.  It  f>;ot  it  the  first  time. 
And  It  gets  a  lot  of  thuigs  that  you  do  not  see.  For  whether  the  dust  be 
visible  or  invisible,  it  cannot  stay  in  the  same  house  with  the  Sloane.  There 
isn't  room  for  both  ot  them! 

Compact,  rigid,  mechanically  simple,  powerful  in  its  suction,  and 
guaranteed  by  the  largest  floor  covering  institution  in  the  world. 
PORTABLE  MODEL  FOR  HOUSEHOLD  USE,  $48 
WITH  EIGHT  EXTRA  ATTACHMENTS     .    .  $59 

Models  for  every  purpose.       Stationary  I'lanrs  installed.        Descriptive  circular  upon  request. 

W.  a  J.  SLOANE 

I      Fifth  Avenue  and  47th  Street  New  York  | 


MAPBLB 


11 


VlrtlCiJi^W  Mantles 
\  Founlains 
Benches 
Bird  Baths 
SunDial  Pedestals 

!  MaRBlE  EXCLUSIVELY           NO  CATALOCS  ) 

SKLABER&CO 

ESTABLISHED  IB'ig 

21  West  3  9y>  Si.        NewYorK  i 


Electricity  in  Abundance 

for  light ing,  cooking,  and  power  for  the  country 
home.   400  lamp  Kenerator  (8  K.W.)  110  volt, 
160  ampere  hour  storage  battery.   May  be  seen 
in  operation  by  appointment. 
G.  ZEESE,  Great  Neck  Station,  N.  Y. 


Farm  Water  Power  Plants 

Pumping  and  Electric 

J.  B.  Campbell  Company      Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JJif'  Clocks  of  Excellence — all  others  are  comparative — ask  any  user 

For  Your  RESIDENCE,  CLUB,  AUTOMOBILE,  YACHT 
and  for  GENERAL  PRESENTATION  PURPOSES 


"Chel 


jy  8-DAY 
HIGH-GRADE 


Clocks 


FOR  YEARS  THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD  OF  QUALITY 
ON  SALE  BY  LEADING  HIGH  CLASS  JEWELLERS 

CHELSEA  CLOCK  CO.     Makers  of  high  grade  clocks.     1 0  State  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 


JERRY  TRAVERSES 
HISTORIC  SHOT 

By  FRANCIS  OUIMET 


ONE  of  the  most  splendid  examples  of  good 
generalship  on  the  golf  links  that  I  have 
ever  seen  occurred  some  years  ago  when 
Jerome  Travers  won  the  open  title  on  the 
links  of  the  Baltusrol  Golf  Club.  And  yet  his 
keen  generalship  on  that  particular  fairway  and 
green,  while  it  astonished  the  golfing  world, 
was  nothing  but  a  magnificent  application  of  his 
knowledge  of  his  own  game  to  the  particular 
problem.  Now  this  fifteenth  hole  is  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  one  and  he  who  registers  a  four 
thereon  has  played  perfect  golf.  A  five  is  no 
mean  feat.  Jerry  needed  a  four  there  to  land 
the  title.  His  tee  shot  was  a  beauty;  but  it  left 
him  an  extra  long  brassie  to  reach  the  green — a 
club  fravers  never  placed  much  reliance  upon. 
Some  seventy-five  yards  short  of  the  green  was  a 


Jerry  Travers  in  action 

great  yawning  trap  that  completely  bridged  the 
fairway.  Much  to  the  surprise  of  the  gallerj', 
which  was  rooting  for  him,  Travers  selected  an 
iron  to  make  the  attempt. 

That  second  shot  of  his  was  a  corker  in  every 
respect;  but  everyone  knew  it  could  not  reach  the 
green.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  barely  cleared  the 
great  trap.  It  came  to  rest  forty  yards  from  the 
green.  As  one  of  the  gallery  following,  I  can 
assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the 
opinion  of  that  body  was  that  Jerry  had  "cooked 
his  goose."  But  the  crowd  had  reckoned  without 
Travers,  for  that  splendid  golfer  made  one'of  the 
most  remarkable  approach  shots  of  golf,  chip- 
ping to  within  two  feet  of  the  pin.  T  he  much- 
to-be-desired  four  was  the  result. 

Travers  told  me  afterward  that  when  he  used 
his  iron  for  the  second  shot  on  that  hole  he  did  so 
for  the  reason  thathe  thought  it  betterto  be  certain 
of  clearing  that  bunker  and  then  place  his  reliance 
on  a  fine  approach  (a  shot  he  could  depend  upon) 
to  get  his  needed  four  than  to  take  a  chance  with 
his  brassie,  a  club  he  knew  he  played  with  much 
risk  of  reaching  trouble.  In  other  words,  1  ravers 
applied  his  knowledge  of  his  own  game  to  the 
particular  problem  confronting  him  and  in  that 
way  came  through  winner  of  a  great  match  in  the 
face  of  a  strong  temptation  to  do  otherwise. 
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'Watpole  Hhgks 

We  have  been  weaving  "Walpole  Livens" 
on  our  own  looms  in  Ireland  for  1 154 
years  from  the  finest  spun  yarns.  That 
is  why  "Walpole  Linens"  are  so  reliable 
in  quality. 

"Walpole  Linens"  are  imported  from  our 
own  factories  and  retailed  direct  to  you. 
That  is  why  Walpole  Linens  are  eco- 
nomical in  price.  • 
May  we  have  the  pleasure  of  sending 
you  our  catalogue? 

also  583  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
LONDON  DUBLIN  BELFAST 
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fFaluut  pam-lh'd  room  and  furniture  designed  and  made  by 


C.  VICTOR  TWISS  COMPANY 

HENRY  F.  BULTITUDE,  ASSOCIATE 

14  EAST  50TH  STREET 
rORK 


INTERIOT^^  DECO%ATO%S 
Panelled  'l{ooms 

Furniture — 'Draperies  CHICAGO 
Old  T{esidences  'J{ernodeled  Fine  Arts  Building 


"WHITE  IIOITSE"— All  Steel  White  Enameled  Dressers. 


Manut'actured  in  a  Unit  System. 
For  use  iii  Private  Residenees,  Schools,  Hotels,  and  Hospitals. 
Send  us  your  kitchen  and  pantry  plans  for  estimate. 
Full  information  on  request. 

JANES  &  KIRTLAND 
132  West  44th  Street,  New  York 
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MACBETH  GALLERY 


^Tke  ValUy,  ly^itticr"   2Q"x\2J"    £y  Gardner  mom 

PAINTINGS  by 
American  Artists 


WILLIAM  MACBETH 

450  FIFTH  AVENUE         NEW  YORK  CITY 


REMOVAL 

REDUCTIONS 

Many  items  in  our  Stock  have 
been  marked  down  to  save 
moving  to  our  new  Studios. 
They  include  vases,  benches,  sun- 
dials, bird  baths  and  other  garden 
ornaments.  This  offers  you  an 
opportunity  to  adorn  your  garden 
at  a  cost  far  below  present  values. 

Several  fine  mantels  at  generous 
discounts  should  appeal  to  home 
builders.    Catalogue  on  request. 

THE  ERKINS  STUDIOS 

221  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


Genuine 

Indiana  Limestone  Garden  Furniture 
And  Mantels. 

Hand  Sculptured,  Exclusive  Designs. 
BIRDBATHS         FOUNTAINS  VASES 


EASTON  STUDIOS,  Bedford,  Ind. 


!i:!inil!lll|ifliUlin'|i|!lll|imi!ii[||i|[||r!|||i|||!(|i|i|!||i||[||[|||j||||iu 


Katharine  Brown 
Katharine  Hartshorne 


7(n>ln  iilurii  rrlirs  for  tts  licrnri'l iui>  nn  t]  rhnn/njt'}  Eii'I- 
li.^h  Iwiul  Uoikeif  cluniz  p,i„:,l  u,  ,„l„r.  llic  ru.sl  uffhc 
Jurmahings  ax  shou  n  ii  ould  he  about  $(i50.00. 


INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


829  Park  Avenue,  76^h°w  New  York 

Telephone  Rhinelander  4170 

j.   J.......' 


PELICAN 


MANNERS^ 
1^ 


IN  CONNECTION  with  the  investigations 
which  resulted  in  the  article  on  pelicans  on 
page  44,  Dr.  Plummer  relates  the  following 
incident:  "One  day  during  the  height  of 
the  busy  season,  the  anxious,  screaming  cry 
of  the  gulls,  "Help,  help,  help!"  sounded  upon  my 
ears.  I  craned  my  neck  with  the  other  wild  folk 
all  around  me  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  out- 
cry. Off  about  100  feet  from  my  blind  and 
entirely  out  of  range  of  any  camera  I  noticed 
quite  a  commotion  among  the  birds.  I  leveled 
my  glass  upon  the  spot  and  made  out  a  large 
number  of  greatly  excited  gulls  flitting  around  a 
pelican  and  her  chick. 

"1  he  scene  was  set  upon  a  rock-floored  area, 
rough  and  much  broken,  and  an  adult  pelican  was 
serving  dinner  to  a  chick  that  was  nearly  full- 
grown.  Wrestling  matches  between  parents  and 
their  chicks  after  the  dmner  had  been  served  were 
occurrmg  every  minute,  so  they  were  no  particu- 
lar novelty  to  me.  But  this  fellow  was  a  wonderful 
entertainer  in  his  own  way.  lie  had  gone  down 
cellar  in  the  usual  way,  had  grabbed  hold  of  the  first 
thmg  that  presented  itself,  and  started  to  swallow. 

"i'art  way  down  his  gullet  the  thing  stopped 
short.  The  old  bird  shook  her  head  terrifically 
and  bent  her  back  double  trying  to  disengage  her- 
self. Strange  to  relate,  that  chick  was  as  anxious 
to  break  away  as  the  parent  was  to  have  him,  but 
he  was  stuck — he  couldn't  budge! 

"Locked  in  each  other's  grip  those  wildly 
flopjiing  birds  wriggled  and  twisted  and  pulled 
and  hauled  each  other  over  the  rocks,  doing  their 
best  to  "git  shet"  of  each  other.  The  chick  w  as 
powerless  to  tear  away  and  the  old  bird  could  not 
disgorge  him.  In  one  grand  final  effort  to  free 
himself,  for  he  was  strangling,  he  let  go  of  some- 
thing and  his  head  came  out  with  a  snap  that 
caused  him  to  stagger.  Pell-mell  after  the 
youngster's  head,  with  what  seemed  like  an  ear- 
nest effort  to  get  out,  came  forth  a  big  carp! 

\/IADAME  Pelican's  only  thought  was  to  save 
that  carp.  So  she  set  about  it  in  her  crude 
way,  but  with  great  eagerness  and  enthusiasm. 
She  stabbed  at  it  with  the  end  of  her  beak,  and 
side-swiped  it  both  ways — but  the  fish  refused 
to  be  lifted  again  into  that  long,  yellow-red  lane. 
Her  gull  audience  gave  a  merry,  "Ha,  ha,  ha!" 
at  her  efforts  to  secure  the  prize  but  not  one  of 
them  offered  to  filch  a  morsel  of  it.  Baby 
pelican,  apparently  overawed  by  the  spectacle  of  a 
sedate  bird  cutting  up  such  capers,  gazed  vacantly 
about  him  while  she  gave  her  every  attention  to 
trying  to  pick  up  what  she  had  lost.  She  had 
traveled  many  weary  miles  with  that  fellow 
snugly  tucked  away  in  her  basement  cupboard 
and  she  was  loath  to  give  him  up.  Occasionally 
in  her  efforts  to  rescue  her  prev  it  tumbled  over 
toward  a  pair  of  gulls  homing  near  by.  In  a 
spasm  of  fear  lest  they  or  some  other  bird  might 
seize  upon  it,  she  charged  that  family  and  all 
others  within  reach  of  her  beak.  After  the 
struggle  had  gone  on  for  about  five  minutes  the 
fish  chanced  to  fall  across  a  low  branch  of  grease- 
wood.  She  grasped  the  slimy  thing  and  tossed  it 
into  the  air,  intending  to  start  it  head  downward 
into  her  gullet.  But  it  dropped  into  her  open 
mandibles  crosswise.  Again  it  was  flung  and 
again  caught,  but  it  landed  tail  first!  This  did 
not  suit  her,  so  she  heaved  him  again  as  high 
as  her  strength  permitted — and  Air.  Carp  fell 
crosswise  into  his  harbor  again.  She  did  her 
best  to  swallow  him  double,  but  her  capacity 
failed  her.  Once  more  the  torn  and  tattered 
carp  went  into  the  air — for  by  this  time  that 
fish  was  beginning  to  look  much  battered — 
and  again  it  landed  tail  downward!  Poor  Mrs. 
Pelican,  tail  first  or  head  first,  how  glad  she 
seemed  to  be  when  that  fish  was  safe  at  its  last 
mooring!  She  looked  about  her,  seemingly  in 
wonderment,  then  fled  unceremoniously  into  the 
air  from  a  standing  start.  She  made  for  the  open 
sea  where  I  am  sure  she  related  the  episode  to  all 
willing  listeners." 


Qenuine 

Designed  Exclusively  for  Homes  of 
Refinement,  Clubs,  and  Yachts 

HIGHEST  QUALITY 
BUT  NOT  HIGHEST  PRICED 


Cretonnes,  Chintzes,  Upholstery  Fabrics 
Interior  Decorating 


TFTg  reed  shop  Inc. 

681  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

"Suggestions  in  Reed  Furniture"  forwarded,  25c  Postage. 


pa 


p.  JACKSON  HIGGS 

CONSULTING  SPECIALIST 

Interior  Decoralion 
Period  Furnishing 
Antique*  and  Reproduclion* 

fUr%  Specinien*  on  Ekhibitioa  - 

IS  EAST  54th  STREET         .  NEW  YORK 

Wriu  far  PuticaUra 


INTERIOR  DECORATION 

LONDON  ET^S^ed  ("hint?,  peacock,  or  baslvct  nf  fruit,  on  tan,  black  or 
dull  blue.  Rriphl  Hnral  desii^n  on  tan.  Chi]  pendale  vase  design 
on  creani  nr  bla<  k.  Friuted  linen  and  T'  ile  de  .louy.  "^'ellow  Chippen- 
dale, gray  and  \\hite  m  ttif,  tan  with  erf^n  strip,  floral  design,  parrot 
on  lilack  toile.  Jacobean  t.ipvslry  patterns,  bird  an  1  lattice  for  sun-porch. 
Silk  drapery,  damask.velour.  Painted  and  yla^ed  chintz  window  shades. 

Upholstered  chairs,  chaise-longues,  Chrsterlields.  Unusual  dec- 
orated furniture.    Silk  slii>  covers.  I^hotos  and  samp/es. 

WASHINGTON    SQUARE  STIDIO 
238  FoHt  WaNhlncton  •^diiare  Philadelphia 
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Try  David  Grayson 

if  you  want  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  dust,  and  trouble,  and  haste 
of  the  daily  routine  into  the 
clean,  wholesome  out-of-dodrs. 
His  philosophy  plumbs  the 
wealth  of  God's  earth,  and  you 
come  away  from  his  books  with 
re-sharpened  sense  of  the  color 
and  ecstasy  of  daily  living. 

THE  LIBRARY  of 
the  OPEN  ROAD 

ADVENTURES  IN  CONTENTMENT 
ADVENTURES  IN  FRIENDSHIP 
THE  FRIENDLY  ROAD 
GREAT  POSSESSIONS— HEMPFIELD 


Cloth,  mi,  $1.75. 


Leather,  net,  $2.50 


DOUBLEDAY,   PAGE    fit  CO. 
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Antique  Burl  Walnut  Writing  Desk 

H.  F.  Huber  &  Co. 

13  East  40th  Street 
New  York 


FURNITURE 
DRAPERIES 
DECORATIONS 
ANTIOyES 


FACTORY 
18  TO  I9STS.  AND  AVE.C 

WORKROOM 
551  W.  42  ST. 
PARIS 

18  FAUB  G  POISSONNIERE 


Radiator  Obtrusiveness  Solved 
With  Our  Decorative  Metal  Grilles 

WHY  consider  for  a  moment  having  the  ma- 
chinery of  your  heating  system  in  the  form  of 
radiators,  always  in  insistent  prominence? 

Let  us  suggest  ways  of  obscuring  them  with 
decorative  metal  grilles. 

Ways  that  easily  convert  the  objectionable  into 
the  desirable.  Ways  that  turn  the  ugly  into  the 
harmonious.   Send  for  Catalogue  66-A. 

The  Radi-Grille 


The  '■Radi-Grille"  is  a  portable  all 
metal  Radiator  Enclosure.  You 
simply  place  it  over  your  radiator. 
Nothing  to  put  together.  Nothing 


to  fasten.  No  outside  help  needed. 
Instantly  removable.  Ask  for  the 
"Radi-Grille"  Booklet,  when  you 
ask  for  Booklet  No.  66-A. 


TuTTLE  &  Bailey  Mfg  Co. 


52  Yanderbilt  Avenue 
New  York 


Consider  These  Facts 
And  Act  Accordingly 

This  is  not  so  much  a  warning,  as  a  suggestion.  It  has  to  do  with 
insuring  for  yourself  the  materials  for  your  Olde  Stonesfield  Roof  or  Terrace. 

It  is  prompted  by  the  fact  of  the  unusual  length  and  severity  of  the 
winter,  combined  with  the  country  wide  scarcity  of  labor. 

All  of  which  in  turn  means  a  shortened  output  at  the  Quarries. 

That,  then  is  why  we  suggest  your  taking  up  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
the  placing  of  your  order,  for  Olde  Stonesfield  Roof  or  Terrace  materials. 

The  John  D.  Emack  Co. 


Home  Office 
109  South  16th  Street 
Philadelphia 


Branch  Office 
50  Vanderbilt  Avenue 
New  York 
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DISPLAY  FOUNTAINS  for  LAWNS, 
^  PARKS,  GARDENS 

ENTRANCE  GATES,  LAMP 
POSTS,  SUN  DIALS,  BIRD 
FOUNTAINS 

^Vriie  for  Catalogues  and  Special 
Designs 


ORNAMENTAL  DEPT. 

The  J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 
FIFTH  AVENUE  AND  17TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


SOMS  DESIGNS  for  TROPOSSD   TVATi  MEMORIALS 


II  i  jiiiiuij 


l'[o]ii_i  lor  a  National  Watergate,  New  York  City.  In  II  V.in  liiinn  Mai;iiiiiL'lc  A  Inn 
monumental  design,  suitable  for  a  large  city  that  is  already  provided  wuh  community  centres 


Paul  Manship's  design 
is  one  of  simple  beauty 
and  dignity.  It  con- 
sists of  a  gigantic 
column  of  the  Greek 
Doric  order,  sut  mount- 
ed by  a  figure  of  Vic- 
tory. The  monument 
is  580  feet  high,  and 
was  designed  to  be 
placed  in  Central 
Park,  New  York  City, 
on  the  axis  of  the 
Mall 


The  Memorial  Auditorium  and  Tower  for  Montclair,  N.  J.,  by  Lawrence  K. 
Peck  will  fill  a  community  need  as  well  as  constitute  a  fitting  monument 


Lawrence  F.  Peck's  scheme  for  the  proposed 
Memorial  Auditorium  at  Bayonne,  N.  J  ,  is  a 
splendid  solution  of  the  difficulties  presented 
in  erecting  a  monument   in  a  small  city 


A  monument  designed  by 
Armstrong  &  De  Gelleke. 
for  Central  Park.  New  York 
City,  at  the  head  of|the  lower 
reservoir.  It  is  l.KXJ  feet 
high,  typically  American, 
and  would  be  built  on  a  steel 
frame  with  masonry  veneer, 
as  skyscrapers  are 


A  Memorial  Hall  designed  by 
Leonard  F.  W.  Stuebe  for  Paris, 
111.  The  main  feature  of  the 
building  is  an  auditorium  with 
gallery  and  stage;  it  also  con- 
tains dressing  rooms,  a  smoking 
room,  and  offices 
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For  Every  Type  of 
Country  House 

great,  luxurious  liam- 
mocks  that  lend  hospitality  to 
the  American  country  house  are 
almost  invariably  RomelinJ^. 
Deep-upholstered  and  generously 
proportioned,  they  are  available 
in  color  schemes  from  brilliant 
cretonnes  and  smart  stripes  to  con- 
servative solid  tones.  Prices  cover 
a  similarly  vv^ide  range — a  Rome- 
linl^  Swinging  Couch  Hammock, 
for  every  type  of  house. 


oMlNR 

SwiNGINdGoUCH 

.  Hammock^ 


At  any  of  the  better  department, 
housefurnishing  or   sporting-goods  stores. 


MANHATTAN-ROME  COMPANY 


LONG  ISLAND  CITY 


NEW  YORK 
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HEIRLOOMS  perpetuate  family 
traditions.  They  become 
more  valued  with  use,  just  as  the 
antiques  of  our  forefathers  grew 
more  beautiful  with  age.  That  is  the 
real  test  of  good  furniture;  to  become 
better  enjoyed  the  longer  you  have  it. 

Berkey  &  Gay  furniture  serves  one 
generation  after  another,  losing 
none  of  its  utility  and  growing  more 
treasured  with  the  passing  years. 
Write  us  for  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

An  interesting  brochure  concerning  Berkey  is  Gay 
furniture,  vjith  illustrations,  sent  upon  request. 


THIS  SHOP  MARK 
is  inlaid  in  every  genuine  Berkey  &  Gay  production.    II  is  the  customer's  protection 
when  buying  and  his  pride  thereafter. 

BERKEY  &  GAY  FURNITURE  CO. 

442Monroe  Avenue,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

119  West  40th  Street,  New  York 


Yours  for  Sleep.  By  Wii.lIAM  S.  WaLSH,  M.  D. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.     274  pages;  5  x  7|  inches. 

A  broad  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  insomnia, 
with  practical  directions  for  its  alleviation  and 
cure. 

The  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado.  By  John  C.  Van 
Dyke,  author  of  "The  Desert."  "The  Opal  Sea."  "The 
Mountain."  etc.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
Illustrated;  218  pages;  4|  x  7  inches. 

An  appreciative  description  of  this  greatest  of 
our  scenic  wonders. 

The  Mystery  of  the  Blue  Villa.  By  Melville  Davisson 
Post,  author  of  "Uncle  .•\bner,"  "The  Nameless  Thing," 
etc.  D.  Appleton  Co.,  New  York  and  London.  384  pages; 
.5  X  7s  inches. 

A  collection  of  seventeen  mystery  stories,  which 
takes  its  title  from  the  first  one. 

Insect  Artisans  and  Their  Work.  By  Edward  Step.  F.  L. 
S.,  author  of  "Toadstools  and  Mushrooms  of  the  Country- 
side," etc.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated; 
318  pages;  S  x  7}  inches. 

The  study  of  insects  which  are  artisans  from  a 
human  point  of  view,  following  the  path  blazed 
by  the  great  French  scientist  Fabre. 

Our  Greatest  Battle.  By  FREDERICK  PALMER,  author  of 
"America  in  France,"  "The  Last  Shot,"  etc.,  etc.  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated  with  maps;  627 
pages;  5  x  7i  inches. 

A  comprehensive  account  of  the  greatest 
battle  in  which  Americans  ever  fought,  the 
Meuse-.Argonne,  and  of  all  other  actions  of  our 
detached  divisions  in  the  last  phases  of  the  war. 

A  Place  in  the  World.  By  John  HASTINGS  TURNER,  author 
of  "Simple  Souls,"  etc.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
278  pages;  5J  x  7}  inches. 

Recounting  the  invasion  of  a  staid  English 
country  suburb  by  a  brilliant  Russian,  and  the 
consternation  of  everyone  who  is  not  hypno- 
tized by  her  fascinations. 

A  History  of  the  Theatre  in  America.  By  .\RTHI  R  HoRN- 
BLow.  Editor  The  Theatre  Magazine:  author  of  "Training 
for  the  Stage,"  etc.  J.  B  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia 
and  London.  Illustrated;  two  volumes;  357  and  374  pages 
res|)ectively;  S\  x  8|  inches 

The  author,  who  was  for  nineteen  years  editor 
of  The  Theatre  Magazine,  gives  here  a  complete 
chronological  narrative  of  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  theatre  in  this  country,  showing 
how  the  drama  first  took  root  in  North  America 
and  how  the  players — then  regarded  as  little 
better  than  social  outcasts — slowly  overcame 
Puritanical  intolerance,  and  a  chain  of  theatres 
was  graduallv  built,  first  along  the  Atlantic 
Seaboard,  and  on  westward  until  the  Pacific  was 
reached.  In  a  work  of  this  kind,  which  covers 
the  whole  field  of  theatrical  activity  in  America, 
it  is  impossible  to  enter  as  fully  into  detail  as  in  a 
history  limited  to  one  locality,  and  the  plan 
followed  has  been  to  present  a  plain  narrative  of 
the  principal  events,  describing  the  theatres 
built  as  well  as  the  principal  plays  performed, 
and  the  great  actors  and  actresses  of  the  past. 
In  estimating  the  ability  and  true  rank  of  players, 
the  views  of  leading  contemporary  critics  are 
given,  rather  than  the  author's  personal  opinion. 
Illustrations  to  the  number  of  i88  illuminate  the 
text. 

These  volumes  represent  the  first  attempt  to 
produce  a  work  embracing  the  entire  fi^ld  of 
American  theatrical  activities,  from  the  earliest 
'Beginhings  in  Colonial  days,  down  to  the  present 
time. 

A  Lace  Guide  for  Makers  and  Collectors.  By  GERTRUDE 
Whiting,  Founder  and  President  of  the  Needle  and  Bobbin 
Club;  Lace  Specialist  on  the  Committee  on  Occupation  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Charities,  New  York  City.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated;  415  pages;  7\  x  10 
inches. 

An  authoritative  and  comprehensive  reference 
book  for  the  lace  maker,  containing  a  lace  bibli- 
ography of  almost  2,ooo  titles,  a  list  in  five 
languages  of  the  words  used  in  making,  design- 
ing, and  cleaning  lace,  and  necessary  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  study  of  lace  history;  with  a 
graphic  chart  or  sampler  illustrating  bobbin  lace 
grounds  and  fillings. 
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The  Cabinet-wood  of  the  Elect" 


Bureau  Drawers  That  Slide 

{and  slide  easily)  after  200  years  of  service. 

Try  the  drawers  of  an  old  piece  of  walnut  furniture — no  matter  how  old, 
nor  of  what  grade  of  workmanship.  They  slide  easily — if  they  are  wal- 
nut. That  is  because  walnut  doesn't  shrink  nor  swell  with  the  variations 
of  temperature  and  humidity,  and  doesn't  warp  nor  twist  nor  misbehave 
in  any  way — never  a  bit. 

The  supreme  beauty  of  walnut,  in  addition  to  the  above  qualities  (and 
plus  its  "workability"  and  its  "carvability"),  accounts  for  the  world-old 
supremacy  of  walnut  as  a  cabinet-wood — and  its  price  permits  its  use  in 
every  grade  of  furniture  that  the  careful  buyer  is  likely  to  ever  consider. 

It  will  help  you  in  your  furniture  buying  to  know  all  about  Amenca.n  Walnut. 
(The  furniture  man  will  respect  your  discrimination,  and  you  may  be 
sure  he  will  honestly  give  you  what  you  want.  He  knows  the  facts — and 
is  glad  that  you  do.) 

Don't  fail  to  WRITE  NOW  for  the  WALNUT  BpOK— 
edition  de  luxe — which  will  come  by  return  mail  with  our 
compliments — and  our  confidence  in  your  appreciation  of  it. 

N.B. — In  the  meantime,  when  looking  for  good  furniture,  ask  for  examples  in  AMERI- 
CAN WALNUT.  And  (if  you  find  it  necessary)  do  a  little  insisting — for  your  own  sake. 

American  Walnut  Manufacturers'  Association 

Room  1006,  616  South  Michigan  Boulevard    ....  Chicago 
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Kirsch  Flat 
Curtain  Rods 
are  sold  in 
every  city  and 
town.  If  you 
don't  Ic  now 
who  sells 
them  locally, 
write  for  deal- 
ers* names. 


my  recipe 
for  attractive  windows 


My  curtains  are 
hung  on  Kirsch 
Flat  Curtain  Rods. 


I  plan  them  with 
the  Kirsch  Book 
of  Suggestions. 


Notice  the  curtains  in  the  picture.  No 
sag!  Yet  the  window  is  extra  wide.  The 
flat  shape  gives  SAGLESS  strength  to 
Kirsch  Rods.  Makes  smooth,  neat 
hems.  Holds  headings  erect  without 
artificial  stiffening. 

Kirsch  Flat  Rods  are  sold  in  exten- 
^„.^     sion  style  to  fit  any  window,  or  cut 
^i-^    to  exact  length.    Both  styles  come 
in  single,  double  and  triple  rods.  Fin- 
ished in  beautiful  velvet  brass  or  white.  Guar- 
anteed never  to  rust  or  tarnish .  Any  drapery  ef- 
fect is  easy  to  attain  with  Kirsch  FlatCurtainRods* 


Kirsch  Rod  and  Drapery  Suggestion  Book — 
New  Edition— Just  Out!  Gladly  Sent  FREE 

Write  for  it!     Thousands  of  women  plan  their  curtains  with  the 
Kirsch  illustrated  book.    Up-to-date  ideas  for  every  room.    Tells  just 
what  rods  to  use.    Suggests  correct  materials  and  harmonious  color 
combinations.    The  book  is  free — gladly  sent  you  without  obligation. 
Be  sure  to  mention  your  dealer's  name. 

KIRSCH  MANUFACTURING  CO..  230  Prospect  Ave.,  Sturgis,  IMich. 


to  a,fk  fan, 


CURTAIN 


A  N  eighteenth  century  design  was  the  motif  for 
the  binding  reproduced  above.    The  owner, 
Mr.  William  F.  Gable's  comment  was,  "I  consider 
any  one  fortunate  who  can  get  his  books  bound  by 
you." 

A  training  and  an  experience  equal  to  that  of  the 
master  binders  of  France  give  distinction  to  the  work 
of  Messrs.  Maillard,  Hardy,  and  Pillon, — The 

FRENCH  BINDERS 


GARDEN  CITY 


NEW  YORK 

illiliillMiimiiiii  'i<!,!.:ii»aiil 


At  all 
Bookstores 


^  The  standard  book  on  home 
furnishings. 

^  These  chapter  headings  will 
partially  describe  the  scope  of 
the  book.  When,  Where  and 
How  to  Decorate;  Color  and 
Its  Relation  to  the  Decorative 
Idea ;  Balance  and  Movement ; 
Scale,  Motifs,  and  Textures  as  They 
Relate  to  Furnishing  and  Decorat- 
ing; Historic  Art  Periods  and  the 
Ideas  Which  They  Represent;  The 
Period  of  Individual  Creation — 
Chippendale,  Heppelwhite,  Shera- 
ton, Adam  and  Other  Georgian 
Types;  The  Modern  House,  The 
Individual  House. 

<I  In  its  explanation  and  treatment  of  the 
blind  popular  taste  for  period  furniture, 
and  exotic  decoration,  it  is  of  admirable 
service.  And  it  completely  fulfils  what  it 
starts  out  to  do,  to  show  how  "the  interior 
decoration  of  a  house  may  be  the  complete 
expression  of  the  occupant's  taste." 

Net  price,  $5.00.    Profusely  illustrated. 

INTERIOR 
DECORATION 

by  FRANK  ALVAH  PARSONS 
Published 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE 


by 

&  COMPANY 


The  Natural  History  of  South  Africa.     Vols.  I  and  II. 

By  F.  W.  Fitzsimons.  F.  Z.  S..  F.  R.  M.  S..  etc.  Director 
ol  the  Port  Elizabeth  Museum.  Longmans.  Green  &  Co., 
Lxjndon  and  New  York.  Illustrated;  two  volumes;  178  and 
195  pages  respectively;  5J  x  7f  inches. 

A  series  of  four  volumes,  of  which  these  are 
Nos.  I  and  II,  giving  information  about  African 
wild  life  to  enable  the  general  public  to  distin- 
guish between  dangerous  animals  and  those  which 
are  harmless. 

The  Giow-Worm  and  Other  Beetles.  By  J.  Henri  Fabre, 
author  of  "The  Life  of  the  Spider,"  "The  Hunting  Wasps," 
etc.,  etc.  Translated  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattes, 
Fellow  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London.  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.,  New  York,  488  pages;  4J  x  7\  inches. 

This  is  the  second  volume  on  beetles  in  the 
complete  English  edition  of  Fabre's  entomological 
works,  the  first  volume  being  entitled  "The 
Sacred  Beetle  and  Others." 

Theodore  Roosevelt;  .'\n  Autobiography.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.    Illustrated;  597  pages;  6  x  91  inches. 

In  this  new  edition  of  Roosevelt's  autobio- 
graphy no  supplemental  chapters  written  by 
another  have  been  added.  But  "Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  His  l  ime,  as  Shown  in  His  Own 
Letters,"  planned  for  later  publication,  will  com- 
plete the  authentic  record  of  his  career  as  de- 
signed by  himself. 

The  Life  of  Mrs.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  By  NelLIE 
Van  de  Grift  Sanchez.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.    Illustrated;  337  pages;  5|  x  7|  inches. 

The  ancestry  and  life  story  of  the  wife  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  written  by  her  sister. 

Practical  Fly  Fishing.  By  Larry  St.  John,  author  of 
"Practical  Bait  Casting,"  etc.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York.    Illustrated;  175  pages;  4J  x  6|  inches. 

A  companion  book  to  "  Practical  Bait  Casting," 
intended  for  the  enlightment  of  the  tyro  as  well 
as  the  experienced  angler. 

Modes  and  Morals.  BY  KATHARINE  FULLERTON  GerOULD. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  278  pages;  5  x  7J 
inches. 

A  collection  of  twelve  essays  which  had  their 
initial  appearance  in  various  magazines. 

Modern  Punctuation.  By  George  Summey,  Jr.,  Associate 
Professor  of  English  in  the  North  Carolina  State  College. 
Oxford  University  Press,  American  Branch,  New  York.  265 
pages;  5  x  7^  inches. 

Setting  forth  the  essential  facts  of  contem- 
porary usage  in  punctuation,  together  with  the 
considerations  applicable  in  the  choice  and  man- 
agement of  points. 

A  Sportman's  Wanderings.  By  J.  G.  MlLLIAS,  author  of 
"A  Breath  from  the  Veldt,"  "Newfoundland  and  Its  Un- 
trodden Ways,"  etc.,  etc.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co,,  Boston 
and  New  York.    Illustrated;  298  pages;  5|  x  8|  inches. 

Reminiscences  of  one  of  the  best  known  sports- 
men and  naturalists  in  England. 

Meats,  Poultry  and  Game.  By  Edouard  PaNCHARD,  Presi- 
dent and  Managing  Director  of  Hotel  McAlpin,  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  Claridge.  Cafe  Savarin.  etc..  Honorary  Lecturer, 
Columbia  University.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co,,  New  York. 
Illustrated;  134  pages;  5i  x  8  inches. 

How  to  buy,  cook,  and  carve  meats,  poultry, 
and  game,  with  a  potpourri  of  recipes. 

Richard  Baldock.  By  ARCHIBALD  Marshall,  author  of 
"Sir  Harry,"  "The  Graftons,"  "The  Clintons  and  Others," 
etc,  etc.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co,,  New  York.  432  pages; 
5  X  7 1  inches. 

An  intimate  account  of  episodes  in  the  hero's 
childhood,  youth,  and  early  manhood. 

From  Place  To  Place.  By  Irvin  S.  Cobb.  author  of  "Those 
Times  and  These."  "Old  Judge  Priest,"  "The  Glory  of  the 
Coming."  etc.,  etc.  George  H.  Doran  Co.,  New  York  407 
pages;  5\  x  7|  inches. 

A  collection  of  short  stories  in  each  of  which 
America  and  Americans  in  all  phases  of  life  and 
living  form  the  basis. 

A  Book  of  R.  L.  S.  By  Georce  E.  Brown,  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons,  New  York     Illustrated;  298  pages;  5  x  75  inches, 

A  commentary  on  Stevenson's  works,  from  his 
own  standpoint,  and  intimate  glimpses  of  him  in 
his  relations  with  his  literary  contemporaries. 

white  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas.  By  FREDERICK  O'BRIEN. 
The  Century  Co,,  New  York.  Illustrated;  450  pages' 
5J  X  8;  inches. 

A  journey  to  the  Marquesas  Islands,  being  the 
story  of  a  year's  residence  among  the  friendly 
cannibals  on  the  islands  of  the  far  south  seas. 
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wcs  Auto- Altimeter 

**The  Aristocrat  of  the  Cowl/' 

It  Adds  to  Your  Pleasure  When  Motoring 


How  often  when  touring  you  stop 
to  gaze  enchanted  at  some  mag- 
nificent scene  and  someone  in  the  party 
says  "Wouldn't  it  be  interesting  to 
know  how  high  we  are  here?  " 

Well,  you  can  know!  You  can  know 
the  altitude  of  any  place  through  which 
you  are  passing  by  simply  glancing  at 
the  easy-readmg  dial  of  the  Tycos  Auto- 
Altimeter — a  thoroughly  dependable 
little  instrument  made  so  it  can  be  set 


into  your  dash  board,  or  screwed  onto 
the  back  of  the  front  seat  where  others 
riding  in  the  back  can  readily  see  and 
read  it. 

The  Tycos  Auto-Altimeter  is  a  tried 
and  proven  instrument  constructed 
along  the  same  general  lines  as  the 
famous  Tycos  Aeroplane  Altimeter, 
supplied  to  the  American  and  Allied 
aircraft  during  the  war. 

Made  in  three  styles,  reading  to  5000 


feet  in  20-foot  divisions,  price  $35.00; 
reading  to  10,000  feet  in  50-foot  divi- 
sions, price  $36.50;  and  reading  to 
16,000  feet  in  50-foot  divisions,  price 

$3Q.OO. 

On  sale  in  the  better  class  of 
motor  supply  shops,  optical  stores  and 
instrument  dealers.  If  your  dealer 
is  unable  to  supply  you,  write  us 
direct,  enclosing  price.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed. 


Taylor  Instrument  Companies  Rochester,  New  York 


There  s  a  Tycos  or 
^^/or  Thermometer 
for  every  purpose. 


(AL-l) 


FOR  town  houses,  suburban  homes,  and  country  estates,  there  is  a  Stewart  Iron  Fence 
that  will  meet  your  purpose  better  than  any  other  fence. 
Every  Stewart  design  has  the  artistic  qualities  that  make  Stewart's  Fence  "The  Standanl 
of  the  World"  and  the  choice  of  the  finest  estates  in  America. 

If  you  desire  to  protect  your  property 
with  an  attractive  and  lasting  enclosure, 
Stewart's  Iron  Fence  is  your  logical  choice. 
Our  cataloguis  describe  and  illustrate 
Smart's  Iron  Fence  in  detail.  Do  not  buy 
yciir  fence  until  you  haze  seen  these  books, 
ff  'rite  for  them  to-day. 

The  Stewart  Iron  Fence  Co.,  Inc. 
650  Stewart  Bik.     Cincinnati,  Ohio 

•T/ie  H'ar/ii  s  Grrnlcst  Iron  Fence 

Sales  and  Const rnftlon  Rpprosentutlves 
Cold  Medal  l''-'«lP"' 


What's  the  Matter 
With  the 
HOT  Water?' 


)>9 


IS   THIS    a   complaint    in    your    home?  Many 
homes  are  suffering  from  dirty  hot  ■water.  Some 
have  corrected  the  trouble.    Others  have  not  be- 
cause they  have  not  known  that  the  Loomis-Manning 
hot  w^ater  system  will  render  the  hot  water  clear, 
clean,  and  stainless. 

This  outfit  can  be  easily  placed  in  your  home  with 
very  little  change  in  the  present  piping  and  with  no 
change  at  all  in  the  water  heating  arrangements. 
There  is  no  reduction  in  the  heat  of  the  water  nor 
interference  with  the  circulation  if  you  have  that 
kind  of  a  hot  water  system. 

There  is  a  big  change  however  in  the  appearance  of 
the  water  and  you  can  have  the  comfort  of  clean, 
stainless  hot  water  for  all  uses. 

Write  us  about  it 

LOOMIS-MANNING  FILTER  DISTRIBUTING  COMPANY 

Established  1441  South  37th  Street 

1880  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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CHAMiERLiM 


lifc^"THE  STANDARD  FOR  26  YEARS^^ 


.  i"  "  11 II  ill  II 

" """  I!!!! 

,„  "  "nil  i 


For  Every  Kind 
of  Building 

In  homes,  clubs,  office  buildings — in  fact  where  ever 
people  live  or  work — greater  protection  from  the 
weather  is  assured  through  the  use  of  Chamberlin  Metal 
Weather  Strips.  They  are  considered  essential  in  mod- 
ern building  construction. 

Home  owners  realize  that  Chamberlin  equipment  effect- 
ively prevents  dangerous  draughts,  shuts  out  soot  cind 
dirt  and  also  conserves  fuel  by  keeping  the  heat  in. 

Those  who  are  responsible  for  larger  buildings  find  that 
greater  economy,  cleanliness  and  satisfaction  are  secured 
when  Chamberlin  Metal  Weather  Strips  are  on  the 
windows  and  doors. 

Over  a  period  of  26  years  Chamberlin  equipment  has 
proven  its  value.  We  guarcmtee  them  for  all  time,  in- 
stall them  ourselves  through  branch  service  offices 
located  in  the  larger  cities. 

Send  for  Chamberlin  Booklet 

Write  us  for  our  hcol^lei  "26  years  of  weather  stripping."  It  eon- 
tains  interesting  information  for  home  Jiuilders  and  home  owners 

Chamberlin  Metal  Weather  Strip  Company 

117  Dinan  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Resili'ent  After  Pam  " 

EN=f(Q)UI=CAS 

TKe  Perfect  Tennis  Surface 

Have  a  perfect  tennis  court.  You  can 
change  your  present  clay,  sod  or  gravel 
court  to  a  Ary,  fast  "E-T-C"  court,  quick- 
ly at  any  time. 

Never  muddy,  "hea\'j-"  or  dusty. 

Cool  to  the  feet. 

Balb  bounce  perfectly  true. 

Dark  red  color  shows  flight  of  balls  and 

lines  perfectly. 

Puts  new  joy  into  the  old  game! 

Write  for  BOOKLET  C,  describing  E.T.C. 
and  full  line  of  Teimis  court  accessories. 

Sole  makers  and  patentees  THE  EN-TOUT-CAS  CO.. 
Limited.  Syston.  Leicestershire,  England. 

H.  A.  ROBINSON  &  CO. 

128  Water  Street  New  York 


Horstord's 

Cold 
Weather 
Plants 


F.  H. 


are  safe.  Many  plants 
hardy  as  far  North  as 
Philadelphia  will  not  stand  the  winters 
of  Northern  New  England.  Our  tested 
list  offers  the  best  hardy  sorts — wild 
flowers,  hardy  ferns,  new  and  rare 
lilies,  hardy  orchids,  trees,  shrubs, 
vines.  Send  for  our  new  Annual  be- 
fore placing  your  order. 

HORSFORD,  CHARLOTTE.  VT. 


The  SaVo  Steel 
All-Year-Round  Flower  Box 

Self-watering  and  sub-irris.iting. 
Move  Savo  bo.\es  indoors  or  out 
and  have  beautiful  flowers  the 
year  around.  Leak-proof.  Rust- 
proof. .\sk  your  dealer  or  wiite 
for  FREE  catalogue. 

SAVO  MFG.  CO,  DepL  R 
39  S.  La  Salle  St.  Chkage 


LEON  BAZALGETTE'S 

WALT  WHITMAN 
The  Man  and  His  Work 


THE  apostle  of  Whitman  in  France, 
Leon  Bazalgette  has  made  the  American 
poet  an  enduring  influence  in  French  lit- 
erature. His  book  is  a  new  and  vitalizing 
interpretation  from  one  of  France's  greatest 
critics. 

At  all  booksellers'  Net.  $3.50 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 


Bird  Behavior,  Psychical  and  Physiological.    By  FRANK 

Finn,  F.  Z.  S,,  author  of  "Birds  of  the  Countryside,"  etc. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated;  363  pages; 
5x7^  inches. 

Discussing  such  novel  topics  as  the  emotions, 
senses,  instincts,  and  abnormalities  of  birds. 

The  Great  Impersonation.  By  E.  Phtllips  Oppenheim. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co,,  Boston.  Illustrated;  322  pages; 
4J  X  7f  inches. 

A  story  of  German  intrigue,  judiciously 
blended  with  love  and  mystery.  The  Teutonic 
menace  has  formed  the  basis  of  a  number  of 
Oppenheim's  novels,  which  fact  earned  for  him  a 
place  on  Germany's  list  of  dangerous  Englishmen 
to  be  shot  when  she  should  occupy  Great  Britain. 

September.    BY  Frantc  SwiNNERTON,  author  of  "Nocturne," 

"Shops  and  Houses."  "The  Chaste  Wife,"  etc.  George 
H.  Doran  Co.,  New  York.    304  pages;  5  x  Tf  inches. 

A  Story  of  the  conflict  in  love,  and  yet  the 
friendship  and  affection,  between  two  women  of 
Strongly  contrasted  temperaments. 

My  Rest  Cure!  By  Georce  Robey.  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Co  ,  New  York.    Illustrated;  232  pages;  4i  x  7|  inches. 

The  humorous  account  of  an  attempt  by  a 
nervous  wreck  to  recover  his  health  in  the 
peaceful  (  .')  country.  The  illustrations  are  by 
John  Hassall. 

Ballads  of  Old  New  York.  By  ARTHtJR  GuiTERMAN,  author 
of  "The  Laughing  Muse."  "The  Mirthful  Lyre,"  etc. 
Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.  Illustrated;  301  pages;  5i  x 
75  inches. 

Whimsical  verses  in  the  Old  World  singing 
ballad  form,  on  the  quaint,  historical  side  of  old 
New  York. 

The  Forbidden  Trail.  By  Honor£  Willsie,  author  of 
"Lydia  of  the  Pines,"  "Still  Jim,"  etc.  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Co.,  New  York.  Frontispiece;  379  pages;  5  x  71 
inches. 

A  dramatic  ston,-,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in 
the  Arizona  Desert.  The  plot  turns  on  the 
efforts  of  two  young  \\  esterners  to  establish 
a  desert  experiment  station  to  test  the  possibili- 
ties of  solar  heat,  and  the  schemes  of  enemies  to 
appropriate  the  results. 

The    Great    Desire.    By    ALEXANDER    BLACK,    author  of 

"Modern  Daughters,"  "Richaid  Gordon,"  "Miss  America." 
etc.,  etc.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York  and  London.  396 
pages;  4j  x  7J  inches. 

The  story  of  a  dreamer's  effort  to  find  out  the 
one  Great  Wish  of  humanity  that  might  explain 
and  reconcile  all  the  wishes  of  a  quarrelsome 
world. 

Studies    in    Spanish-American    Literature.    By  Isaac 

Goldberg,  Ph.  D.  With  an  introduction  by  Prof.  J.  D.  M. 
Ford,  Smith  Professor  of  French  and  Spanish  Languages  in 
Harvard  University.  Brentano's,  New  York.  377  pages; 
5i  X  8i  inches. 

An  introduction  to  Spanish-.American  liter- 
ature, with  numerous  excerpts  from  the  work 
of  the  writers  under  discussion. 

Sporting  Reminiscences.  By  DOROTHEA  Co.VYERS,  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.    284  pages;  5}  x  8}  inches. 

Reminiscences  of  the  author's  life-long  hunting 
experience  in  Ireland,  liberally  interspersed  with 
anecdotes  and  stories  of  race-meets,  and  supersti- 
tions and  quaint  old  customs  which  still  linger 
in  the  west  of  Ireland. 

The  Martyred  Towns  of  France.    By  Clara  E.  LaugHLIN, 

author  of  "The  Heart  of  Her  Highness."  "Everybody's 
Lonesome,"  etc.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  New  York. 
Frontispiece;  469  pages;  6J  x  9|  mches. 

The  early  histon,'  of  the  war-devastated  French 
towns,  picturing  them  as  they  were  before  their 
invasion  and  defilement  by  the  huns. 

Voltaire  In  His  Letters.  Translated  by  S.  G.  Tallentyre, 
author  of  "The  Life  of  Voltaire."  "The  Friends  of  Voltaire," 
etc.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  Frontispiece.  270 
pages;  5|  x  8|  inches. 

A  selection  from  Voltaire's  correspondence 
chosen  from  the  eighteen  large  volumes  of  his 
letters,  with  a  preface  and  foreword  by  M. 
Tallentyre. 

Belgium:  a  Personal  Narrative.  By  Brand  Whitlock, 
U.  S.  Minister  to  Belgium.  Author  of  "Forty  Years  of  It," 
etc.,  etc.  D.  .^ppleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated; 
two  volumes,  661  and  818  pages  respectively;  6x9  inches.  ^ 

The  story  of  the  heart  of  the  Great  War  by  the 
one  .American  who  saw  it  all.  Mr.  \\  hitlock  was 
the  .American  minister  to  Belgium  at  the  time 
of  the  hun  invasion,  and  Volume  II  deals  more 
especially  with  this  tragic  episode. 
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An  April  Shower  or  a  Fine  Spray 

MAKE  sure  of  your  garden's  success  by  controlling  the 
factor  which  has  most  to  do  with  its  success  or  failure 
—"Rainfall." 

A  Cornell  Irrigation  System,  by  an  arrangement  of  underground  piping, 
will  lead  the  water  to  upright  sprinklers  capped  with  the  famous  Rain  Cloud 
Nozzles  which  deliver  a  fine  spray  or  a  heavv  rain,  as  vou  prefer,  over 
tvery  part  of  your  garden.  The  volume  and  heaviness  of  the  shower  can 
be  controlled  perfectly,  giving  just  the  amount  and  character  of  irrigation 
that  you  need.   Cultivation  is  not  interfered  with  by  this  installation. 

For  your  lawns,  use  the  Cornell  l^nderground 
System  with  Rain  Cloud  Nozzles.  Perfect 
irrigation  over  the  whole  area  and  no  inter- 
ference with  mowing. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet 

W,  G«  Cornell  Company 

Lighting — Heating — Plumbing 
Everett  Building  New  York  City 

Branch  Offices  in 

leveland 
ladelphia 


Chicago 
Newark 
PiUsburgh 


Washington 
Kansas  Cily,  Mo. 
Boston 
Baltimore 


Norfolk, 


Your  Servants  Could  Tell  You 


Include  a  Ker- 
nerator  i  n  the 
plans  for  your  new 
home,  and  your 
maids  will  tell  you 
that  disposing  of 
household  waste 
by  burning  is  by 
far  the  better  way. 
The 


Equipped  uith  Kcrncraior.   Residence  of  W.  F.  Wallace,  Winnelka. 
Illinois.    Architects,  Brown  and  Wolcoii 

abolishes  unsightly  refuse  cans.  It  destroys  without  odor  or  ex- 
pense kitchen  refuse,  wrapping  paper,  paper  boxes,  faded  flowers, 
rags.  Requires  no  fuel  other  than  the  dry  waste  that  is  thrown  in 
a  handy  kitchen  hopper.  It  dries  the  wet  waste  so  it  can  burn. 
Bottles,  tin  cans  and  other  non-combustible  materials  are  also 
disposed  of. 

It  is  built  at  the  base  of  the  chimney  when  the  building  is 
erected  and  requires  little  extra  masonry. 

The  Kernerator  is  found  in  85% 
of  all  new  apartment  houses  and  fine 
residences  in  communities  where  we  are 
established. 

Sanitary — Economical 
Convenient — Odorless 

//  you  arc  building,  asl(  your  architecl,  or  send 
postal  jor  illustrated  booklet. 

Kemer  Incinerator  Company   jp^^  ah  waste  Hero.Th.nR>.^it. 

404  Clinton  St.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


■IIIIIIH^^ 


C)ermutit 

■  TRADE  MARK 

IWaterRectificatioriSysteiiis 


"Rain-soft  water" !  What  luxurious 
comfort  that  suggests,  for  bath, 
toilet  and  shampoo!  What  visions  it 
suggests,  of  sweet,  white  linens  and 
soft,  fleecy  flannels !  You  can  have 
it  in  your  home,  year  in  and  year 
out,  flowing  from  every  outlet — by 
installing  a  "Permutit"  Domestic 
Water  Softener  in  your  home.  It 
will  make  even  the  hardest  water 
"velvet  soft",  clear  and  sparkling. 
Write — to-day — for  the  literature  on 
"Permutit",  the  Velvet  Water  Soft- 
ener. 

The  Permutit  Company 

440  Fourth  Ave.  ■.i;^^  New  York 

Offices  in  all  Principal  Cities 


Water  Softeners 


Filters 


mrj  I  rtri  I  [iimtijri'ijjii  [1  mranriuini  itii 


The  SCieU^e  of  IVILLOIV  G'ROIVING 

By  S.  9^  IFIU^'ERS 


THE  varieties  of  wnllows  suitable 
for  culture  in  the  United  States 
— chiefly^  American  green, 
Lemley,  and  purple — established 
their  precedence  as  the  result  of  ex- 
periments covering  a  period  of  many 
years,  conducted  by  the  United  States 
Forest  Serv  ice  at  Arlington,  \  a.  Thou- 
sands of  cuttings  have  been  distributed 
from  this  Government  experiment 
farm,  and  this  distribution  has  been 
only  recently  restricted  by  the  Federal 
horticultural  board  in  its  relentless 
warfare  on  ever\"  susceptible  source  of 
insect  propagation. 

When  selecting  a  site  for  growing 
willows,  moisture  is  a  prime  considera- 
tion. An  ideal  site  is  where  the  water 
table  is  within  from  rvvo  to  six  feet  ot 
the  surface,  thus  insuring  an  uninter- 
rupted water  supply.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  land  having  an  excessive 
acid  or  alkaline  content,  willows  are 
adaptable  to  a  variable  range  of  soils. 
A  loose,  sandv  loam  is  preferable.  A 
holt  should  be  situated  so  as  to  receive 
a  full  sweep  of  the  wind,  and  where 
extraneous  growth  does  not  thrive. 
Otherwise,  chopping  weeds  will  be  a 
troublesome  and  expensive  job.  Soil 
previouslv  cultivated  is  desirable  for 
establishing  a  holt. 

Basket-willow  holts  are  started  from 
cuttings,  from  shoots,  and  from 
branches.  Judicious  .selection  is  all- 
important,  inasmuch  as  the  life  of  the 
plant  should  be  twelve  or  fifteen  years. 
August  is  a  good  month  for  making 
the  selection.  If  cuttings  are  pur- 
chased, definite  specifications  should 
be  required  as  to  length,  age,  and 
average  weight  per  thousand  cuttings. 
Prices  range  from  }?3  a  thousand  for 
ten-inch  cuttings  of  the  purple  wil- 
lows, made  with  a  saw,  and  the  number 
estimated  by  measuring,  to  $(3  per 
thousand  for  two-year-old  fourteen-inch  cuttings. 
Ordinarily  the  cuttings  are  planted  in  the  early 
spring. 

Cuttings  designed  for  propagation  purposes 
should  be  stored  in  a  room  or  cellar  with  a  low, 
even  temperature.  1  hey  should  not  be  permitted 
to  drv  out,  although  freezing  will  not  impair  them. 
When  packed  in  an  upright  position  in  sand, 
sawdust,  hay.  straw,  or  leaves,  they  will  retain 
their  moisture  and  freshness.  W  hen  using  a  large 
orchard  pruner,  two  men  can  cut,  count,  and  tie 
in  bundles  5,000  American  green  or  7,000  purple 
willow  cuttings  in  ten  hours.  Wholesale  cutting^ 
are  made  by  a  specially  designed  machine  which 
is  on  the  market. 

Planting  season  will  var\,-  with  the  particular 
locality,  but  a  safe  time  for  any  section  is  when 
the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground.  Bundles  of  cut- 
tings can  be  exposed  to  the  air  without  impair- 
ment of  their  productive  capacity,  unless  at 
planting  time  tiny  rootlets  have  burst  forth; 


Cutting  purple  willows  with  a  hook-knife.  The  willows  are  held  in  one  hand,  the  other 
hand  wielding  the  knife.    The  rods  are  piled  as  they  are  cut.  and  gathered  up  later 


When  rods  are  to  Ik-  jxrled.  the  work  must  he  done  while  they  are  still  green.  Be- 
fore being  lied  into  bundles  Ihey  must  Ix"  thoroughly  dried,  but  a  couple  of  days 
in  the  hot  sun  will  usually  accomplish  this,  if  the  rods  are  spread  thinly  on  racks 


then  the  cuttings  should  be  protected  from  sun 
and  air  by  being  placed  in  buckets  of  water  and 
covered  with  sacks. 

I  se  a  sharpened  stick  or  pointed  iron  rod  for 
inserting  the  cuttings  in  the  soil.  The  rod  should 
be  of  three-eighths,  one-half,  or  five-eighths  inch 
material,  to  be  gauged  by  the  diameter  of  tiie 
cuttings.  1  he  point  of  the  implement  should  be 
bhint  rather  than  sharp;  otherwise,  the  opening 
will  be  too  pointed  to  permit  the  end  of  the  cutting 
to  reach  the  bf)ttom.  A  rod  three  feet  long  and 
bent  at  the  upper  end  or  with  an  eight-inch 
erosspiece  welded  on  at  the  top  is  suggested  by 
(lovernment  experts.  Cuttings  should  not  pro- 
trude more  than  two  inches  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  Pack  the  soil  firmly  around  the 
plant  with  the  heel  of  your  shoe.  Close  spacing 
is  urged,  insuring  more  prolific  yields,  as 
crowded  conditions  choke  out  weeds.  This 
applies  to  the  American  green  willow;  the  reverse 
obtains   with   the  Lemlev   varieties,   for  close 


spacing  tends  to  stunt  growth  after 
a  few  years.  The  character  of  the  soil, 
Its  fertility,  etc.,  will  govern  the  spacing 
of  any  variety  of  willows,  however. 

George  N.Lamb,  formerly  a  scientist 
in  the  United  States  Forest  Service, 
has  evolved  the  following  new  system 
of  culture:  space  the  willows  six  by 
thirty-six  inches,  or  even  twelve  by 
thirty-six  inches,  apart,  according  to 
soil  and  moisture  conditions.  Horse 
cultivation  is  possible  the  first  year 
and  a  part  of  the  second  year;  in  the 
spring  subsequent  to  the  second  year, 
fresh  cuttings  can  be  set  between 
those  already  established,  and  similarly 
spaced  in  the  row.  The  later  cuttings 
should  be  five  or  six  feet  long  in  the 
case  of  the  American  green,  and  from 
three  to  five  feet  long  if  of  purple  or 
Lemley.  Thorough  cultivation  before 
setting  the  second  crop  will  obviate 
at  least  one  hoeing.  Willow  holts 
situated  in  bottom  lands  seldom  need 
fertilizers;  in  the  coastal  plain  region, 
well-rotted  barnyard  manure  is  desir- 
able. 

Cutting  of  the  willows  should  be 
completed  before  the  buds  begin  to 
swell.  Rods  that  are  to  be  steam  peeled 
are  ready  to  be  taken  from  the  holt  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  fall  and  the  wood 
has  matured.  Rods  subjected  to  sap- 
peeling  or  designed  for  cuttings  should 
not  be  taken  from  the  holt  until  De- 
cember or  January,  unless  storage 
facilities  are  accessible.  A  hook-knife 
is  used  in  cutting  willows,  the  instru- 
ment being  made  in  variable  shapes 
and  sizes.  1  he  Government  farm  at 
Arlington  has  been  enabled  to  cut 
purple  willows  at  a  cost  of  i?7.68  per 
ton.  The  average  yield  per  acre  in 
Michigan  is  less  than  two  tons;  there- 
fore, the  cost  of  cutting  probably 
ranges  between  $7.^0  and  ^10. 
England  has  invented  a  machine  for  tying  the 
rods;  American  growers  tie  by  hand,  using  binder 
twine  or  flexible  willow  rods.  The  cut  willows 
should  be  retained  in  water  until  peeled;  a  shallow 
pit  fed  by  reservoir  or  pond  is  excellent  for  this. 
Have  the  water  deep  enough  to  be  certain  that 
the  ends  of  the  rods  are  submerged;  otherwise, 
with  the  absence  of  moisture  the  plants  die  and 
the  removal  of  the  bark  is  impossible.  The 
peeling  is  accomplished  by  drawing  the  rods 
between  two  steel  plates  or  bars,  which  have 
spring  enough  to  break  the  bark  and  leave  the 
wood  uncrushed. 

Once  peeled,  the  rods  are  thoroughly  dried 
before  bundling.  Two  days  in  the  hot  sun  will 
suffice,  provided  the  rods  are  thinly  spread  out 
on  racks.  Rods  of  uniform  size  can  be  sorted  to, 
advantage  when  peeled;  otherwise,  the  assort- 
ment can  be  made  as  soon  as  they  are  cut  from 
the  holts.  \\  illows  carefully  sorted  and  attrac- 
tively bundled  find  a  ready  market. 


.■\t  planting  time,  if  the  roots 
are  beginning  to  sprout,  the 
cuttings  should  be  protected 
from  sun  and  air  by  being  placed 
in  water 


Bundling  the  peeled  willow  rods 
is  a  simple  matter  with  the  aid 
of  a  machine  which  enables  the 
workman  to  keep  all  bundles  of 
a  uniform  size,  and  holds  the 
rods  in  place  while  they  are  be- 
ing tied 
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to  complete  We  set- 
ting of  house  and 
garden 

Trees  and 
shrubs,  dis- 
tinctive in 
quality  and 
large  size 
which  will 
produce  an 
immediate 
elfect 


ANDORRA 
NURSERIES 

axstmtHaL'Pd 


^^50%  Cheaper  than  Paint'' 

Look  Better^Wear  as  Well 
More  Preservative 

Paint  now  costs  w.^rc  than  twice  as  much  as  Cabot's  Stains,  and 
^tainting  costs  more  than  iwi^e  as  much  as  staining,  because  the 
stains  can  be  applied  more  than  twice  as  fast,  using  a  «i<le.  Il.it 
brush,  or  dippinif.  The  coloring,'  etietts  are  soft.  deep,  ami  tr,ins 
parent— not  "painty" — on  shingles.  si<ling.  or  boards,  and  the  <  re<^ 
sote  penetrates  and  thorougtilv  preserves  the  wood.  You  s.ivt-  h.ill 
your  painting  bill,  double  the  beauty  of  your  house,  and  keep  tlie 
woodwork  sound  by  insisting  upon  usin^;  the  genuine 

Cabot^s  Creosote  Stains 

}'o:<  ,-an  ^fl  Cahot' s  Stains  ati  over  fhf  r.^Uf:(r\-. 
Send  J\>  free  sampifs  and  name  0/  nearest  a^'ent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Mfg.  Chemists 

147  Milk  Street  -  -  Boston,  Mass. 

24  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago  525  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Violence  or  Violets? 

HAT  would  a  Bolshevik  do  with  a 
greenhouse  ?  Make  bombs  in  it,  pef 
haps,  or  plant  the  seeds  of  revolution, 
or  hatch  plots,  or  raise — well,  not  violets, 
surely.  His  nature  teaches  him  to  destroy, 
not  to  create. 

But  those  of  us  who  are  more  fortunate  in  the 
possession  of  kindlier  instincts  and  cultivated 
tastes  find  our  greatest  pleasure,  not  in  destroy 
ing,  but  in  surrounding  ourselves  with  those 
things  which  bring  happiness,  to  others  as  well 
as  ourselves — works  of  art,  rare  books,  music, 
flowers  of  marvelous  beauty  and  fragrance. 

And  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and  fruits,  in 
season  and  out,  is  one  of  the  wholesomest  of 
hobbies.  It  helps  to  keep  us  young  and  good 
natured. 

We'd  like  to  talk  with  you  about  it. 


WILLIAM  H.  LUTTON  RVAZJR^  512  FIFTH  AVENUE 
COMPANY,  INC.  eDttNVv5>iouses    NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Make  Your  House 
Plants  Flourish 

The  soil  of  potted  plants 
needs  replenishment  and 
nourishment.     Mix  in  a  little 


HsoDusr' 
UMUJ 

"The  Essence  of  Fertility" 

and  you  will  marvel  at  the  improvement  in  your 
plants'  growth. 

Sodus  Humus  gives  new  life  and  vigor  to  plants, 
shrubs,  lawns  and  gardens  [flower  and  vegetable). 

1-peck  size  for  Home  Use.  2-bushel  size  for 
Garden  Use.    Absolutely  odorless. 

Carload  lots  for  large  users  like  Farms,  Green- 
houses, Nurseries  and  Golf  Links.  Prices  on 
request. 

Send  for  interesting  literature 

SODUS  HUMUS  COMPANY 
189  MAIN  STREET  BENTON  HARBOR,  MICH. 


i 


SUB-IRRKATE-WATER 
THE  RQOTJ  DIRECTLY 


"Sub-Pijjes,  laid  a  few  inches  under  the 
ground,  will  make  your  garden  produce  a  suc- 
cession of  big  crops  all  summer  long— will 
keep  your  lawn  green  until  frost— when  they 
would  otherwise  BURN  UP  from  heat  and 
lack  of  moisture.  The 

"SUB-PIPE"  SYSTEM 
of  Irrigation 

is  simple,  practical,  economical — insures  abun- 
dant vegetation  at  small  cost.  No  water 
lost  through  evaporation,  or  through  neces- 
sity of  drenching  top  soil  before  water  will  pen- 
etrate to  roots.  You  ran  water  at  any  time 
without  injury  to  vegetation.  Write  TO- DAY 
for  free  booklet— act  now  to  get  full  ad- 
yTv  vantage  of  the  "Sub-Pipe"  System 
^^/NOv   THIS  season. 

SUB-PIPE  IRRIGATION 
V.  COMPANY 
/J '      830  B  Mayo  BIdg. 

^^^^  Tulsa.  Oklahoma 


Orii/inaled  uiirl  Intrniliirtil  l,„ 
THE  ELM  CITY  NURSERY  COMPANY 
Woodmont  Nurseries,  Idc,  Box  192,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

.  Scnil  for  Bo.\-B,irhiTr.v  i  olde  r  ami  Niirscrv  CatjiloL' 


EXPERIENCED 

GARDENERS 

We  keep  a  list  of  Gardeners  whose  character 
and  ability  have  been  thoroughly  investigated 
and  who  are  competent  to  take  charge  of 
your  Country  Estate.  Please  give  full  partic- 
ulars of  place  and  state  if  married  or  single 
man  is  wanted.   No  fee. 

W.  E.  MARSHALL  &  CO.  Inc. 

166  West  23rd  St.  New  York 

Phone  Chelsea  3288 


POULTRY'  KEEPING  - 
CRINKLES 

By  E.  I.  FARRINGTON 

WHILE  conditions  during  the  past 
few  years  have  been  adverse  to  success- 
ful poultry  keeping,  yet  they  have 
brought  about  many  new  develop- 
ments which  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  industry. 
It  w-ould  be  difficult  to  make  poultry  keeping  pay 
at  all  if  the  methods  m  vogue  a  few  years  ago 
were  still  followed,  but  as  it  is,  both  commercial 
poultrymen  and  amateurs  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  are  showing  an  excellent  profit.  Indeed, 
the  assertion  is  made  by  the  State  College  of 
Connecticut  that  some  farmers  are  selling  ^lo 
worth  of  market  eggs  per  hen  this  year  with  a  feed 
cost  of  $^  per  hen.  Under  present  conditions  a 
flock  of  high  producing  hens  constitutes  a  good 
paying  investment. 

Without  doubt  the  egg  yield  has  been  greatly 
increased  by  the  use  of  electric  lights.  It  is 
ratiier  strange  that  Eastern  poultry  keepers  were 
so  tardy  in  adopting  this  plan,  for  its  success  was 
demonstrated  in  the  West  long  before  it  was 
taken  up  except  on  experimental  farms  in  the 
Eastern   States.    Now   it   seems   necessary  to 


From  the  time  they  are  hatched,  chickens  should  be  fed  m 
litter  so  that  they  will  be  compelled  to  scratch  for  their  food 


point  out  tiie  dangers  whicii  may  attend  this 
method  of  increasing  egg  production.  Not  a  few 
poultry  keepers,  amateurs  especially,  seem  to 
assume  that  if  a  little  illumination  is  a  good 
thing,  more  of  it  must  be  better.  Accordingly 
tiiey  use  the  lights  to  such  an  extent  that  the  hens 
are  overworked  and  in  the  end  the  egg  yield  goes 
below  w'hat  it  would  if  no  lights  were  used.  If 
the  current  is  turned  on  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, it  should  not  be  used  in  the  evening,  except 
for  a  very  brief  period  or  on  dull,  dark  days. 
If  evening  illumination  is  preferred  the  hens 
should  be  allowed  to  rise  with  the  sun.  All 
things  considered,  early  morning  illumination 
appears  more  desirable,  and  can  easily  be  regu- 
lated by  means  of  an  alarm  clock  which  will  open 
a  switch  at  tiie  desired  hour. 

'  I  "'HE  statement  is  often  made  that  lights 
should  not  be  used  in  pens  housing  the  breed- 
ing stock,  and  probably  this  is  true  early  in  the 
season.  There  is  no  reason,  though,  why  lights 
should  not  be  used  when  it  is  desired  to  get  the 
breeders  into  good  lay. 

In  most  of  the  bulletins  the  statement  is  made 
that  the  hens  should  have  water  at  all  times, 
but  some  private  experiments  made  by  expert 
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A  Word  to  Those  Exclusive  Few  Who  Want  U-Bar  Greenhouses 


Having  for  the  last  14  years 
built  all  the  U-Bar  houses 
for  the  Pierson  U-Bar  Com- 
pany, no  one  is  in  a  better 
position  to  apj:)reciate  the 
points  that  make  the  U-Bar 
greenhouse  quite  in  a  class 
by  itself. 

It  is  distinctly  for  the  few 
who  seek  to  have  their  pos- 
sessions the  last  word  in 
whatever  it  may  be,  whether 
a  motor  car,  an  Italian  gar- 
den or  a  greenhouse. 


By  these  exclusive  few,  U- 
Bar  greenhouses  are  exclu- 
sively bought. 

Happily  for  such,  as  long 
experienced  greenhouse  build- 
ers, we  have  purchased  out- 
right the  U-Bar  patents  with 
the  privilege  of  selling  and 
building  U-Bar  houses. 

You  are  welcome  to  a  cata- 
logue. 

Or  a  representative  will  call 
on  invitation  only. 


:  jr..***" 


k4 


Virginia  Randolph  Covntry 
Schodl  /or  Girls,  iV.  Hamp- 
ton, Eichmnnd,  1  'a.  Arch.:  W. 
Duncan  Lee,  Richmond,  Va. 


□CRiap-DIPT 

C^tained 

^    t^V     Exteriors  depend  largely  upon 
interesting  roof  treatment  for 
artistic  appeal. 


Artistic 
Building  Groups 


For  Country  Clubs,  Mountain  Homes, 
Seaside  Cottages,  Hospitals  and  Indus- 
trial Groups,  "Creo-Dipt"  Stained  Shingles 
offer  variety  and  economy.  Architects  can 
produce  variegated  color  effects  and 
many  artistic  variations. 

Thirty  effective  shades — each  shingle  rendered 
remarl<ably  durable  in  color  and  wear  by  an  exclu- 
sive process  of  creosoting  and  staining.  Bundled, 
ready  to  lay  without  waste.  For  side  walls  as  well 
as  roofs. 

Send  for  Porlfolio  of  Large  Photographs  of  50 
HomesandSampleColors — TODAY.  Details  and 
specifications  for  construction  of  Thatch  Roofs  on 
Special  request.  For  Colonial  Effects,  ask  about 
"Dixie  White."  "Creo-Dipt"  Stain  and  24" 
shingles  with  wide  exposure. 

1078  Oliver- Street 
North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


PROTECT 

Your  Family  and  Property  from  Lightning 


Life  is  too  precious  and  property  too 
valuable  to  continue  to  take  chances. 
The  safe-guarding  of  property  has  be- 
come even  more  important,  in  view 
of  the  high  cost  of  replacement.  Light- 
ning is  the  cause  of  most  burned 
buildings  in  the  rural  districts,  and 
since  Sliinn-Flat  Conductors  abso- 
lutely protect  any  building  from 
damage  by  Lightning,  it  is  readily 
seen  that  Shinn-Flat  is  now  the  most 
complete  insurance,  just  as  it  has 
always  been  the  least  expensive. 


Shinn-Flat 


Lightning 
Rods 


Prevent  Lightning  Losses 


The  Shinn-Flat  Conductor  is  the  modem,  scientific  form  of 
L'Rhtning  Rod.  It  consists  of  a  ribbon-like  mesh  of  woven, 
copper  wires,  one  inch  in  width — distinctive  in  design — with 
36^0  greater  carrying  capacity. 

The  Shinn  System  has  been  in  use  throughout  North  America 
for  many  years,  and  is  specifically  endorsed  by  the  leading  elec- 
trical authorit  ies  of  the  world,  while  its  practical  value  has  been 
demonstrated  on  thous mds  of  Shinn-protected  buildings  during 
the  most  severe  storms. 


:An  Opportunity  for  Dealers; 


IieiiUrs  sflliii^^  other  lUectrical  equipment,  such  as  Farm  l.firhfiii]; 

riaiit..,  "ill  ln»l  lh<-  Shinn-Flat  Acentv  .1  v,ihial.le  ( <  .n.p.ini' n  line, 
]  ],-,  tri.    li    ht       nc  '-^,ir\-  to  .  ..infnrt.  l>nt  frec^h'tn  fr.  in  J.iiiL  fi  of  the 


«ill 

Li  .'111 
C.sh  l; 


I" 


•  •.1 


l,ili,-n  ,.f  Mnnii  1  1  ,t  u.lli  .1 
1  I  htniii-  M  ill  not  strike,  .-llid  ih.  rifue  require  the  -er- 
1  .  I  r.  s'  lit.itives  ot  a  hii^ll  de^rree  t'ahilitv  .Tiid  character, 
t  I     1  ci  iesentatives  assist  and  instruct.     W'e  are  inler- 


Ji'rite  for  Free  Booklet  on  the 
Cause  and  Control  oj  Lightning. 


W.  C.  Shinn  Mfg.  Co.  | 

1218  Lytton  BIdg.,     Chicago,  111 
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From  an  Ugly  Swamp  into  a  Thing 

of  Beauty 

IF  you  have  a  low,  marshy  bit  of  ground  on  your  lawn,  let  us  convert  it 
into  a  beauty  spot  which  will  enhance  rather  than  detract  from  the  charm 
and  attractiveness  of  your  grounds — in  fact,  it  will  look  as  if  you  had 
made  special  provision  for  a  water  and  rock  garden — as  many  millionaires 
do  on  their  fine  estates.  And  the  result  will  depend  more  upon  taste  and 
skill  than  upon  lavish  expenditure. 

This  is  merely  one  example  of  the  ingenuity  which  Moons'  Nurseries  is  ready  to 
apply  to  the  problems  of  the  suburban  home-owner.  We  are  prepared  to  submit  definite 
suggestions  based  on  your  own  peculiar  needs  and  the  amount  you  are  willing  to  expend. 

We  have  traveling  representatives  who  cover  a  certain  range  of  territory,  and  if 
your  home  comes  within  this  distance  from  New  York  or  Philadelphia  it  will  be  a  pleas- 
ure—  both  to  us  and  to  you  —  to  have  one  of  these  "friendly  counselors"  look  over 
your  grounds,  and  make  suggestions,  without  involving  you  in  any  expense  or  obligation. 
Even  if  you  are  too  far  away  for  such  a  personal  call,  we  can  be  of  very  definite  help 
if  a  letter  is  written  to  us  describing  the  home  grounds — as  you  might  to  a  friend 
whom  you  knew  to  be  deeply  interested.  Why  not  write  us  such  a  letter,  and  let  one 
of  the  oldest,  most  resourceful  and  most  reliable  nurseries  in  America  prove  of  real 
assistance  to  you  in  giving  your  home  the  most  beautiful  setting  it  can  have. 

Moons  Nurseries 

THE   WM.  H.  MOON  CO. 

MORRISVILLE  PENNSYLVANIA 

which  is  /  mile  from  Trenton. N.J. 


TOWNSENDS' 
TRIPLEX 

Floats  Over  the  Uneven 
Ground  as  a  Ship  Rides 
the  Waves 


The  Greatest  Grass- 
cutter  on  Earth,  cuts  a 
Swath  86  inches  wide. 
S.  P.  TOWNSEND  &  CO. 

16  Central  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 


Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by  one  man,  the 
TRIPLEX  MOWER  will  mow  more  lawn  in  a  day 
than  the  best  motor  mower  ever  made,  cut  it  better 
and  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost.  Drawn  by  one  horse 
and  operated  by  one  man,  it  will  mow  more  lawn  m 
a  day  than  any  three  ordinary  horsedrawn  mowers  with 


three  horses  and  three  men.  One  mower  may  be 
climbing  a  knoll,  the  second  skimming  a  level  and 
the  third  paring  a  hollow.  Does  not  smash  the  grass 
to  earth  and  plaster  it  in  the  mud  in  springtime  nor 
crush  out  its  life  between  hot  rollers  and  hard  hot 
ground  in  summer  as  does  the  motor  mower. 


Tht  Public  is  Warned  not  to  purchase  mowers  infringing  the  TownsenJ  Patent  No.  1,209.519,  Dec.  19,  1916. 

Send  for  Catalogue  illuslraling  all  types  of  TOWNSEND  MOWERS 


poultry  keepers  seem  to  show  that  the  hens  do 
not  suffer  so  much  from  lack,  of  water  in  very 
cold  weather  as  they  do  from  frosted  wattles. 
With  breeds  that  have  large  wattles  which 
become  wet  when  the  hens  drink,  this  trouble 
is  very  common,  and  seriously  cuts  down  the  egg 
yield.  Some  experienced  poultrymen  claim  that 
it  is  far  better  to  keep  a  hen  without  water  except 
for  a  short  time  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  or  to 
shovel  snow  into  the  pens,  than  to  run  the  risk  of 
having  the  wattles  frosted.  The  writer  knows 
of  one  poultry  keeper  who  made  a  practice  one 
winter  of  giving  his  hens  no  water  while  they  had 
access  to  snow.  It  should  not  be  set  down  as  a 
fact  that  this  is  a  desirable  practice,  but  the 
question,  which  causes  the  most  suffering  to  the 
fowls  and  which  reduces  the  egg  production  to 
the  greatest  extent,  frosted  wattles  or  lack  of 
water,  is  one  to  be  considered  carefully. 

There  was  a  time  when  intensive  poultry 
keeping  was  common.  Large  numbers  of  fowls 
were  kept  together  on  a  very  limited  area.  Few 
plants  of  this  description  can  now  be  found  unless 
they  are  new  ones,  started  by  a  novice.  It  has 
been  proven  beyond  question  that  poultry  keep- 
ing cannot  be  continued  for  more  than  a  few  years 
within  narrow  limits  without  opening  the  way 
to  many  and  varied  diificulties,  usually  leading  to 
complete  disaster.  Whether  one  is  carrying  on  a 
large  plant,  therefore,  or  contents  himself  with 
a  small  flock  to  give  him  fresh  eggs  for  his  own 
table,  he  must  keep  in  mind  the  necessity  of 
having  fresh,  uncontaminated  ground  for  the 
birds  to  occupy;  with  wide  range  on  grass  land  or 
land  devoted  to  growing  crops  like  corn,  no 
difficulties  are  encountered,  but  where  yards 
are  required  it  is  imperative  to  have  them  so 


The  ideal  plan  for  housing  the  poultry  flock  is  to  have  colony 
houses  and  enough  room  so  that  they  can  be  moved  frequently 


arranged  that  they  can  be  divided  and  a  part  of 
them  sown  down  every  season.  The  ideal  plan 
is  to  have  an  abundance  of  room,  and  colony 
houses  which  can  be  moved  every  year  to  two. 

T^OR  a  long  time  many  poultry  keepers  took 
the  dropping  board  as  a  matter  of  course. 
They  seemed  to  consider  it  indispensable  and 
didn't  even  discuss  the  feasibility  of  doing  awdy 
with  it.  Now,  however,  when  labor-saving 
expedients  are  being  sought  for  on  every  hand, 
many  practical  poultry  keepers  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  dropping  boards  are  not  really 
necessary,  and  that  when  they  are  eliminated  the 
work  of  caring  for  the  fowls  is  greatly  lessened. 
If  the  manure  is  confined  to  the  space  under  the 
roosts  by  a  board  set  upright  on  the  floor,  it  will  not 
become  mixed  with  the  litter  and  can  easily  be 
removed  at  intervals  with  a  shovel.  If  a  little 
litter  is  thrown  into  this  space  from  time  to  time, 
there  will  be  no  odor,  and  the  hens  will  be  better 
off  than  with  dropping  boards  directly  underneath 
them.  Except  in  small  houses  where  the  space 
under  the  roosts  is  needed  for  scratching  pur- 
poses, dropping  boards  can  be  dispensed  with 
to  the  advantage  of  both  the  poultry  and  the 
poultry  keeper. 

One  fact  which  has  been  brought  home  point- 
edly to  a  great  many  poultrymen  is  that  the 
average  flock  contains  a  large  percentage  of 
boarder  hens,  that  name  being  applied  to  those 
hens  which  lay  few  or  no  eggs,  or  else  lay  only 
in  the  season  when  eggs  are  plentiful  and  cheap. 
Several  ways  have  been  devised  to  get  rid  of 
these  drones.    The  trap  nest  plan  is  the  oldest 
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LEWIS  and  VALENTINE 

COMPANY 
47  West  34th  Street,  New  York 

^  ^  \^  TELEPHONE  GREELEY  4619 

Branch  Offices  and  Nurseries: 
ROSLYN,  L.  I.  RYE,  N.  Y.  (on  Post  Road) 
S!                                    DETROIT,  Mich.,  216  Grosse  Point  Boulevard 
  ARDMORE,  Pa.  (near  Philadelphia)  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

"*^^yi^*fc«  Largest  Organization  in  America  for  Landscape  and 

Nursery  Work 

i-?*' '      ^  BLUE  SPRUCE,  same  as  picture 

Price  6  to   7  ft.  high   $  8.00  each 

i^-i^^^K-  -^         "    7  to   8  ft.    "  10.00  " 

"    8  to   9  ft.    "  16.00  " 

**^#iMNP8*!ri'^^iSSHR         "    9toicft.    "  21.00 

special  price  iti  carload  lots 

M.  ...  NK^HtUiii'maiii»J''W^^H  Send  for  pictures  and  information  about  Old  Box- 
wood Gardens,  Cedar  Trees,  Planting  Full  Grown 
Trees,  Evergreens,  Small  Trees  for  Private  Nurs- 
eries or  Reforesting.  Road  Building,  Garden 
Furniture,  Tennis  Courts,  Golf  Courses  and  Lawns. 

Our  Guarantee  is  Secured  by  a  Strong  Bonding  Company 


Provide  the  Right  Bird  Homes 
for  Your  Garden 

'  I  'HE  health  and  happiness  of  the  birds 
in  your  garden  depend  entirely  upon 
the  character  of  the  homes  you  provide  for 
them. 

REIBER  BIRD  HOMES  are  the  only  bird 
homes  made  which  reproduce  the  exact  con- 
ditions required  by  Nature  for  the  healthy, 
happy  life  of  birds  and  for  the  successful 
hatching  and  raising  of  their  young.  The 
scientific  inner  construction  of  these  homes 
is  the  result  of  the  life  study  of  Edwin  H. 
Reiber,  the  original  Bird  Man. 

REIBER  BIRD  HOMES  are  so  entirely 
different  from  other  so-called  bird  houses  that 
the  United  States  and  Canadian  Govern- 
ments have  recognized  their  superior  construc- 
tion and  granted  them  protecting  patents. 

Many  notable  Estates,  Gardens,  Cemeteries 
and  Parks  throughout  the  United  States 
have  been  converted  into  Bird  Sanctuaries 
through  the  efforts  of  Edwin  H.  Reiber  and 
his  corps  of  able  assistants. 

WRITE  for  our  book,  "Birds  in  the  Garden." 
It  explains  the  construction  of  Reiber  Bird  Homes, 
NestingSupply  Stqtions,  Baths  and  Winter  Feed- 
ing Devices.    Sent  free  on  request. 


Exterior  of  one  type  of 
Reiber  Bird  Home,  show- 
ing the  hi^  character  of 
its  design.  Reiber  Bird 
Homes  have  the  appear- 
ance of  having  grown 
•where  they  are  placed. 


Sectional  view  of  Reiber 
Bird  Home,  showing  the 
scientific  inner  construc- 
tion, which  provides,  on 
the  hottest  summer  days, 
the  right  degree  of  cool- 
ness and  moisture  re- 
quired by  Nature. 


REIBER  BIRD  RESERVE 

.  WEST  WEBSTER,  N.  Y. 


Bearing  ArfcTtuit  Trees- 


We  have  a  few  select 
sfiecimen  bearing  age 
fruit  trees,  five,  six 
antl  seven  years  old, 
which  have  had 
special  attention, 
and  some   of  the 
I  early  varieties  had 
fruit  on  last  season. 
We  were  the  first  in 
the   United  States 
to   propagate  and 
make  a  special  study 
of  bearing  age  fruit 
trees   and   this  is  an 
opportunity   for  those 
who  want  something  ex 
tra  choice. 


Order  these  collections 
direct  from  this  ad  in 
order    that  we  may 
reserve   them  for 
you. 

We  make  a  specialty 
of  Bearing  Age 
Fruit  Trees  and 
Dwarf  Fruits. 

We  grow  a  general 
line  ot  Fruit  Trees, 
Ornamental  Trees, 
Roses,    Shrubs  and 
Small     Fruits.  Our 
Catalogue  will  be  sent 
free  upon  request. 


The  Outside  Four  Collections 
For  $90.00 


Select  Specimens 
Cherry  Trees 

1  Montmorency  (sour) 

1  E  Richmond  (sour) 

1  E  Morcllo  (sour) 

1  White  Oxhe:irl  (sweet) 

1  Black  O.xheart  (sweet) 

1  Windsor  (sweet) 

6  Trees 
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The  Home  Nurseries, 

INtDKl'UHATEll 

^  **Tfie  Home  of  Good  Trees 
302  Orchard  Ave. 
Dansville.N.  Y., 
U.  S.  A. 

The  cjjoicest  trees 
in  our  Nurseries 
are  in  these  col- 
lections 


'Ask  us  about  the  very  f.ood  4- 
and  5-year  hearing-age  trees 
at  75c  each 
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CHANNEL-BAR  GREENHOUSES 


cJ^nc/  Condruction  Cvnipany 


SWTZEMILANID) 


Creation's  masterpiece,  where  Northland  and 
Southland  meet! 

Write  for  packet  No.  108,  containing  the 
Hotel  guide,  descriptive  booklets  and  maps, 
enclosing  10  cents  postage. 

Official  Aijency  of  the 
SWISS  FEDERAL  RAILROADS 

241  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  rj 


IMPRESSIONS 

THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT 

hy 

LAWRENCE  F.  ABBOTT 

THE  author  was  intimately 
associated  with  Theodore 
Roosevelt  personally  as  an  al- 
most life-long  friend,  and  of- 
ficially, as  editor  of  the  Out- 
look, which  carried  some  of 
the  former  president's  most 
important  messages  to  the 
American  people. 

This  book  is,  therefore,  in- 
valuable as  a  close-up  of  the 
man. 

Net,  $3.00. 

DOUBLEDAY,   PAGE    &  CO. 


and  in  many  ways  the  most  successful.  The 
trap  nest  has  disadvantages,  however,  especially 
the  kmd  commonly  used,  which  requires  numer- 
ous visits  to  the  hen  house  each  day  in  order  that 
the  imprisoned  birds  may  be  released.  It  is 
for  that  reason  that  the  poultry  experts  of  the 
country  got  together  and  devised  a  system  for 
distinguishing  between  the  layers  and  the  non- 
layers  by  a  physical  exammation.  Most  of  the 
experiment  stations  now  issue  rules  by  which  it  is 
possible  to  determine  whether  a  hen  is  laying  at 
the  present  time  or  has  been  laying  until  recently 
or  is  about  to  lay.  If  these  rules  are  studied 
and  the  hens  gone  over  frequently,  the  non- 
producers  can  be  kept  weeded  out  w  ith  remark- 
able success. 

'  I  'HERE  are  some  forms  of  trap  nests,  how- 
ever,  which  commend  themselves  to  ama- 
teurs because  they  make  possible  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  loafers  with  a  minimum  of  effort. 
One  type  of  nest  is  intended  to  be  placed  in  the 
partition  between  two  pens,  in  one  of  which  all 
the  birds  are  confined  at  night.  After  the  hen 
lays,  she  passes  through  the  nest  into  the  second 
pen,  and  if  all  the  hens  found  in  this  pen  are 
then  leg  banded,  the  hens  which  do  not  lay  can 
speedily  be  discovered  by  the  lack  of  bands. 
This  method  also  offers  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  make  up  matings  in  the  spring.  If  a  vigorous 
male  bird  is  kept  in  the  second  pen  he  will  almost 
certainly  give  attention  to  every  hen  which 
comes  through  the  nest.  The  result  will  be 
largely  increased  fertility  in  the  eggs  which  are 
used  for  hatching.  It  is  well  known  that  when  a 
male  bird  runs  with  a  flock  continually  he  almost 
invariably  has  favorites,  with  the  result  that  some 
of  the  hens  are  neglected.  This  is  one  reason 
for  a  lack  of  high  fertilitjs  although  it  can  be 
avoided  to  a  large  extent  by  having  two  males  and 
alternating  them. 

Another  kind  of  trap  nest,  which  is  especially 
useful  on  a  small  place  where  there  is  no  room  for 
a  double  pen,  is  so  arranged  that  the  hen  can 
leave  it  as  soon  as  she  has  laid  her  egg.  When 
she  goes  out  she  automatically  opens  the  en- 
trance door  for  the  next  hen,  and  at  the  same  time 
she  puts  her  head  through  a  colored  ring,  which 
remains  on  her  neck  until  removed  by  the  owner. 
Nine  hens  can  lay  in  one  nest  before  it  is  necessary 
to  replace  the  rings.  I'nderneath  the  nest  is  a 
series  of  revolving  trays,  and  each  egg  as  laid 
rolls  through  a  hole  into  one  of  these  trays,  which 
are  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  rings.  The 
trays  revolve  automatically  as  the  hens  leave  the 
nest,  and  if  one  is  found  empty  while  the  cor- 
responding ring  is  missing,  it  means  that  the  hen 
wearing  it  went  on  to  the  nest  but  did  not  lay. 
Tiiis  ingenious  automatic  trap  nest  makes  it 
a  simple  matter  to  identify  the  hens  which  are 
laying  and  at  the  same  time  to  discover  the  kind 
of  eggs  which  each  hen  deposits.  If  there  are 
certain  hens  from  which  it  is  desired  to  breed,  the 
selection  of  eggs  is  made  automatically  without 
the  necessity  of  confining  these  hens  to  a  special 
pen. 

WHILE  culling  is  important  at  all  seasons, 
there  are  special  reasons  for  doing  the  work 
in  late  summer.  Many  poultrymen  never  keep 
their  hens  a  second  year,  disposing  of  them  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  Very  often  this  is  a 
mistake.  Certain  of  these  hens,  without  doubt, 
could  be  kept  a  second  season  with  great  profit, 
for  almost  every  flock  is  sure  to  have  a  few  extra 
good  layers.  If  the  poultryman  will  make  it  a 
point  tc  discover  the  hens  which  are  laying  in 
August  and  September,  and  keep  them,  he  will 
have  the  foundation  for  an  excellent  breeding 
pen.  These  persistent  hens  are  pretty  sure  to  be 
the  heavy  layers  in  the  flock.  If  the  poultry 
keeper  bands  the  pullets  which  he  finds  on  the 
nest  early  in  the  fall,  he  probably  will  discover 
that  some  of  these  same  pullets  are  among  those 
laying  late  the  next  summer.  To  dispose  of  them 
for  meat  would  be  a  grievous  mistake.  The  fact 
is  not  aKvays  appreciated  that  it  costs  as  much  to 
raise  one  pullet  to  the  laying  age  as  it  does  to 
carry  "five  or  six  hens  through  the  non-productive 
period. 

For  many  years  it  was  supposed  that  the  only 
proper  way  to  keep  hens  for  egg  production  was 
in  small  flocks.  This,  of  course,  entailed  a  great 
amount  of  work.  It  has  now  been  learned  by 
experience  that  almost  as  good  results  will 
follow  when  as  many  as  300  birds  are  allowed 
to  run  together,  if  they  are  of  the  same  age  and 
practically  of  the  same  size  and  weight.  With 
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ROSES— TREES—SHRUBS— EVERGREENS 
OLD-FASHION  FLOWERS— FRUIT  TREES 

Consistent  superiority  in  quality,  service  and  variety. 


The  late  spring  will  undoubtedly  have  a  far  reaching 
effect  on  the  planting  season,  therefore,  we  urge  you 
to  place  your  order  at  once  so  aiding  us  in  the 
preparatory  work  to  better  service. 


RUTHERFORD 


NEW  JERSEY 


PATENTED 

OWNERS  and  superintendents  of  large  estates,  parks 
and  golf  courses,  wherever  the  "PENNSYLVANIA 
TRIO"  is  used,  agree  that  there  is  no  more  economical  or  more  efficient 
means  of  cutting  large  areas  of  grass. 

With  an  86-inch  cutting  spread,  it  rides  ridges  and 

hollows  with  ease,  always  leaving  a  clean,  smooth,  even  wake. 

A  worth  while  member  of  the  "PENNSYLVANIA" 

Quality  Line  of  Lawn  Mowers— for  years  known  as  the  longest-lived, 
cleanest-cutting,  easiest-running  mowers  made. 

Send  for  full  information  and  price. 

PENNSYLVANIA  LAWN  MOWER  WORKS.  Inc. 
1627  N.  23rd  St..  Philadelphia 


"The  Dessert  Berry  of  the  Nation" 

The  Erskine  Park  Everbearing 
Red  Raspberry 

"THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  EVERBEARING  RASPBERRY" 

was  discovered  on  the  Westinghouse  Estate  (Erskine  Park)  at 
Lee,  Mass.,  by  Mr.  Edward  Norman.  This  magnificent 
estate  is  in  the  midst  of  the  beautiful  Berkshire  Hills,  with  a 
temperature  in  winter  of  30  or  40  degrees  below  zero,  so  that 
the  hardiness  of  this  berry  is  unquestioned.  The  estate  is 
surrounded  by  the  summer  homes  of  many  wealthy  people, 
and  much  to  the  surprise  of  his  neighbor  gardeners  and 
not  without  a  deal  of  personal  satisfaction.  Mr.  Norman 
furnished  large,  luscious  raspberries  throughout  the  fall  for 
various  dinner  parties. 

These  berries  are  commented  on  by  all  who  have  seen  and  tasted  them 
as  the  most  delicious  and  best  raspberry  they  ever  have  eaten.  Mr.  Baker 
of  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.,  writes  us  as  follows: 

"In  the  season  of  1916,  Mr.  George  M.  Darrow  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  traveling  from  the  .\tlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  xisiting  fruit  growers  to  obtain  information  on  berries  for 
bulletins  published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Darrow 
had  visited  this  estate  before,  and  was  most  favorably  impressed 
that  this  berr>'  was  far  ahead  of  the  St.  Regis  and  Ranere,  and  when 
it  became  known  it  would  replace  these  varieties.  The  plant  is  by  far 
the  strongest  growing  raspberry  I  have  ever  seen.  It  branches  like  a 
tree  and  it  also  has  the  largest  and  most  roots  of  any  variety  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.    It  is  perfectly  hardy  and  the  berries 
are  very  large." 
Conceive  the  joy  and  satisfaction  of  having  such 
berries  on  your  table  all  through  the  autumn,  the 
source  of  wonder  to  your  neighbor!;,  that  you  can 
pick  the  finest  raspberries  until  the  snow  files.  On 
November  the  2oth  we  cut  a  large  branch  of  the 
Erskine  Park  with  blossoms,  green  berries  and  ripe 
Jruil  upon  it. 

•        Strong  Field-Grown  Bearing 
Plants,    For    Fall  Planting 
Send  for  our  Free  illustrated  1920  Catalogue 
which    describes    the   "WORLD'S  BEST" 
trees  and  plants  for  your  garden. 

GLEN  BROTHERS,  INC. 

Glenwood  Nursery 
1912  Main  St.  Rochester,  N,  Y. 
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Residence  ct  Dr  O  A.  Bouffleur.  jOjo  C.-i-.c^idui  Avt-  .  Seattle,  Wa^h. 
Architect .  W .  Marbury  Sonierv ille 

The  Outside 
Tells  the  Story 

THE  outside  of  every  home  is  subject  to 
the  public  gaze— and  admiration.  New 
houses  are  protected,  old  houses  regain 
their  youth  with  one  or  two  applications  of 
Bay  State  Brick  and  Cement  Coating.  It 
will  make  a  house  distinctively  beautiful. 

This  master  coating  protects  against 
wind  and  weather.  It  waterproofs  walls  of 
brick,  cement  and  stucco.  It  prevents 
beating  rains  from  seeping  through,  and 
laughs  at  winter  storms  or  summer  sun. 

In  white,  or  from  a  number  of  carefully 
chosen  colors  you  may  select  a  favorite 
tint.  We  will  gladly  mail  you  a  free 
sample.  Write  for  our  interesting  booklet 
No.  1.  It  is  filled  with  photos  of  Bay 
State  Coated  Homes.  Mail  us  a  postal 
to-day. 

Name  any  painting  job. 
There  is  a  Bay  Statepaint,  stain, 
varnish,  or  enamel  to  do  it. 

Try  INOROUT  Varnish. 
For  any  work,  indoors  or  out, 
you  will  find  it  the  finest  var- 
nish you  have  ever  used. 


BAY  STATE 


WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  CS,  CO.,  Inc. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers 
BOSTON,  MASS.  New  York  Office,  Architects'  Bldg. 


such  large  flocks  the  labor  cost  is  greatly  reduced, 
but  of  course  it  is  imperative  that  large  food 
hoppers  be  used  so  that  there  will  be  ample 
facilities  for  all  of  the  birds. 

'  I  ^HE  question  of  breaking  up  broody  hens  is 
always  one  which  comes  to  poultry  keepers 
who  keep  the  large  breeds.  Of  course  the  old- 
fashioned  way  of  dipping  them  in  the  horse  trough 
or  shutting  them  up  without  food  has  given  way 
to  more  humane  methods.  A  common  plan  is  to 
have  a  small  coop  with  a  slatted  bottom  in  which 
the  hens  are  incarcerated  until  their  broodi- 
ness  disappears.  The  best  plan,  though,  is  to 
have  a  small,  shaded  yard,  without  any  nests, 
where  the  hens  can  be  confined  in  comfort  and 
given  an  abundance  of  food  and  water.  Then 
they  will  resume  laj'ingi  much  sooner  than 
if  they  are  abused  and  starved.  The  most 
essential  point  is  to  remove  them  from  the  nest 
just  as  soon  as  they  are  found  to  be  broody. 
The  longer  they  remain  the  more  difficult  it  will 
be  to  break  them  up.  It  pays  to  mark  the 
setting  hens  with  a  special  leg  band  and  to  keep 
track  of  those  which  show  a  tendency  toward 
persistent  broodiness.  By  careful  selection  of 
breeders,  poultrymen  of  experience  have  been 
able  almost  to  eradicate  the  broody  tendency 
from  hens  of  the  Plymouth  Rock  and  Rhode 
Island  Red  types,  something  which  is  highly 
desirable  when  incubators  and  brooders  are  de- 
pended upon. 

Altogether,  modern  methods  are  working  sur-- 
prising  results  in  the  poultry  field,  especially  in 
the  line  of  egg  production,  which  after  all  is  the 
foundation  of  the  poultry  business. 
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THE  ARCTIC  CHAR 

THE  dictionary  says  that  char  is  a  Gaelic 
word  meaning  red;  and  that  description 
paints  all  the  Arctic  chars  in  their  true 
colors  of  the  nuptial  season.  In  spring 
they  appear  to  be  satisfied  with  a  coat  of  silvery 
white.  The  Alpine  char,  one  of  the  European 
forms,  is  often  described  as  a  saibling,  a  word 
which  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  same  source  as 
salvflinus.  1  hese  chars  as  a  rule  are  distin- 
guished by  long  fins  and  broad,  forked  tails, 
giving  them  a  swift  and  rakish  appearance. 
There  is  evidence  that  they  are  an  Arctic  fish 
and  were  driven  south  by  glacial  ice.  When  the 
ice  receded,  these  fish  were  left  in  the  homes  they 
had  established,  and  in  a  few  lakes  here  and  there, 
where  conditions  permitted,  they  have  lived  to 
tell  the  tale.  Sev'eral  species  managed  to  keep  in 
the  swim  in  lakes  of  Switzerland,  Great  Britain, 
and  Scandinavia. 

About  1885  a  beautiful  and  unusual  char  froiji 
Lake  Sunapee,  New  Hampshire,  swam  into 
the  ken  of  anglers,  and  similar  fish  have  been 
found  in  a  few  other  ponds  of  northern  New 
England.  In  Canada  the  earliest  char  of  this 
type  to  be  noted  was  the  Marston  trout  of  Lac  de 
Marbre  north  of  Ottawa.  Another  variety  was 
found  in  Lake  Saccacomie  some  seventy  miles 
northeast  of  Montreal. 

In  recent  years  a  beautiful  variety,  the  Ni- 
tidus,  has  been  found  in  Petite  Lac  Malbaie  to 
the  north  of  Murray  Bay,  and  others  have 
appeared  in  half  a  dozen  lakes,  some  of  them 
south  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  When  a  myriad  of 
May  flies  about  the  end  of  June  comes  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water,  the  Nitidi,  "the  shining 
ones,"  rise  to  the  roof  of  their  transparent  man- 
sion to  enjoy  the  manna  that  falls  from  heaven. 
For  a  brief  fortnight  they  play  under  the  summer 
sun  like  the  butterflies  of  the  air  above,  and  then 
retire  to  their  placid  deeps.  As  they  may  live 
unsuspected  in  those  quiet  depths  there  is 
no  telling  how  many  lakes  of  the  wilderness  are 
graced  by  these  rich  and  rare  inhabitants.  They 
offer  one  of  many  examples  of  the  trails  thus 
blazed  to  new  interests  in  outdoor  living.  Fins — 
fish  —  flies  —  food  supplies — Gaelic — geology — 
glaciers — Greenland — it  reads  like  the  opening  of 
a  big  outdoor  encyclopedia.  E.  A.  S. 
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